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WflAT    ALONE    ENABLES    US    TO     DRAW    A    JUST    MORAL 

FROM    THE    TALE    OF    LIFE  P 

•  Were  I  aiked  wluit  belt  dignifies  the  present  and  eonseerates  the  past ;  what  alone 
enables  as  to  draw  a  Jvst  moral  from  the  TALE  of  LIFE;  what  sheds  the  PUREST  LIGHT 
VVOa  OUR  SEASON ;  what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  religion ;  what  is  best  suited 
to  80PTEH  THE  HSABT  of  man  and  eleyate  his  soul,— I  wonld  answer  with  Lassnes,  it  is 

EaXPESRIEaMTCEa.'— Xord  Lytton. 


*  The  toal**  dark  cott«iro»  battered  end  deceyed, 
LeU  ia  new  light  through  chinks  thet  time  hee  made.* 
*^Whftt  higher  elm  can  man  attain 
Than  oonqoeet  orer  human  pain  ?* 


*  Knowert  then  yceterdat  its  aim  and  reason  ? 

Workest  thou  well  to-day  for  worthy  thin0i  ? 
Calmly  wait  to-morrowV  hidden  season  ; 

Need'st  not  leer  what  hap  aoe*er  it  brings.* 


DUTY. 


END'S  'VEBETABLE  MOTO.' 

ASIMPIjB   VSOETABIiB   ISXTBACT.    Occasionally 
a  Dtseir^ble  Adjunct  to  ENOS  FRUIT  SALT. 
AB     A     I.AXATIVB,      8TOMAOHIC.      BLOOD, 
BBAIir,  ITEBVll/BIIJB!,  or  IiIVSB  TOIITC,  it 

will  be  found  invaluable  for  oreatiig  nud  sastainlog a  nataml  aci-  n 
of  the  Stomach  and  Biliary  Seoretions.  In  a  word,  UNO'S 
*  VSaETABIjB  MOTO^  is  mild,  effective^  aod  agree- 
able, and  lasting,  without  force  or  strain,  indigestioiu 
Biliousness,  Slck-neadaohe,  Oout,  Rheomatism.  Pemale  Ailments, 
Sappresaed  Secretions,  Ac,  Head^affections,  Nenroosnev,  Sleeplevane-a 
from  Liver  derangement^  Flatolenoe,  Wind  on  the  Stomach,  at  the 
oommencement  of  Ooughii  and  Cojds.  Blood  Poisons  and  their  kindred 
evils,  are  preTeated  and  cared  by  the  nae  of  the '  VBOI^TABItS 
MOTO^and  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT. 

ABBOI7I.AB  ACTION  OF  THB  XXOBETOB7 
OBQAJTS  OF  THB  BODY  is  produced  b>  nataral 
means ;  for  distinctly  onderstand,  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  tlasoe  of 
tbe  body  to  be  kept  iu  order  if  the  effete  or  poisoned  snbstancss  are  not 
got  rid  of  by  »  nataral  and  healthy  action  of  the  Lifer,  Bowels,  and  Skin. 

TBGB  HEAIiTHIEST  OCOASIONAJU^Y  SUFFER 
TBMFOBABY  DEBANOBMSKT  OF  THE 
STOMACH  AND  IiIVBB.  With  BNO*S  'VSOB- 
TABIiB  MOTO*  and  ENQS  FRUIT  SALT  yon  can  alwaja 
relieTe,  and  nevt- r  do  harm ;  little  may  be  needed,  oat  still,  when  you 
haTO  a  atanple  and  i»rompt  assistance,  many  dangerous  forms  of  diaeate 
may  be  arrested  and  removed  at  tbeonteet.  for  thici  is  the  time  or  chance. 

5N0*S  FRUIT  SALT«°d'VBOETABIjB  MOTO'ahoaid 
ways  be  kept  in  OTery  bedroom  and  every  travelling  trunk  readj  for 
anjr  emergency. 

IMPOBTANT  TO  THB  DY8FEFTIO  AJTD  INVAXID.-A  pamphlet  of  16  palps  ia 
given  with  each  bottle,  on  PRBV8NTI0N.  The  recnrrenoe  of  small  ailmenU  can  only  be  averted  by  Ariofc 
attenUoB  to  dietetic  roles,  also  mles  for  Ufi. 

HYOrBNIO  I<ITSBATUB]B.-Liver  Dlseaaes.  Indigestion,  BfUoosneMs,  Slok-headache.  OomMpa. 
tlon.  Flatulence— Impure  Blood— Sleepleeanas— Nervous  Headadie— Female  Complaints— What  are  Ne^ooa 
Oomplainta  ?— Anmmla— Ooot  and  Bheumatlsm— Treatment  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism— Tlie  Turkish  lUth 
~a  virtual  blood-washing.  Useful  and  eileotive  Liniment  for  Chalk  Stones  on  the  Joints  from  Oout— JannAioe, 
BoUa,  Blemishes,  Pimples,  &0.— Ridtementk  Taking  Cold,  &o.— Bales  fdr  Ufe— The  Danger  of  Breathing  ln#uM 
Air— A  Practical  Hint  on  VentUation— Life  is  Short,  Ac.— Appendix- Tableshowingthe  Mean  Time  of  Digestion 
of  the  different  Articlea  of  Diet.  The  careful  study  of  this  invaluable  information  is  the  only  irae  «-«#  to  indent 
the  recnrrenoe  of  small  aliments,  blood  polson%  and  other  disssters. 

'  Mr.  Bno.— DearSir,— I  feel  It  my  duty  to  inform  yon  of  the  great  benefit  I  have  derived  from  youf  hnralu- 
able  "Vegetable  Moto.'*  I  suffered  sevendy  for  three  months,  during  which  time  I  oonsnlted  three  eminent 
medical  men  and  had  three  changes  of  air  without  any  good  result ;  my  liver  and  digestive  organs  felt  as  ir.they 
had  ceased  to  act ;  my  stomach  was  constantly  distended  with  flatulence  (wind),  so  much  so  that  every  paft  of 
the  body  was  afflicted.  My  hrad  at  nivht  seemed  to  hear  a  hundred  bells  ringing.  I  was  compelled  io  be  propped 
up  In  bed ;  I  got  very  little  sleep,  for  the  severe  pain  undei  my  shoulders  and  on  my  left  aide  produced  a  restleas- 
ness  not  easily  described  ;  In  a  woi^,  prior  to  using  your  **  VegetaMe  Moto  **  my  whole  nervons  system  was  out  oC 
order  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  rendering  llfto  a  burden  to  myself  and  all  near  me ;  In  fact,  I  felt  there  waa  a 
very  short  span  between  my  life  and  the  end  of  tbe  chapter.  Five  weeks  ago  I  was  induced  to  try  yonr  "  Vege- 
table Moto.**  After  taking  them  three  days  I  was  able  to  tdce  sufficient  food  to  support  nature,  sleep  gradually 
returned,  and  my  general  health  rapidly  asfeumed  Its  usual  condition ;  I  continued  the  **  Motoe  "  every  day  for 
five  weeks.    I  can  only  express  my  gratitude  to  you  by  saying,  make  what  use  yon  think  fit  of  this.' 

*  London,  18M.'  *  Tours,  dMX  Tbuth. 

BUiIOUSNESS*  SICK-HEAD  ACHE.— A  Okktlxmax  writes:— 'The  "Motoe"  are  of  mtx 
value.  I  have  suffered  from  BUionsness.  dtc  for  upwards  of  forty  years  ;  I  have  taken  BNO'S  FRUIT  SALT  for 
upwards  of  twelve  yean,  the** Motes'*  about  two;  I  have  never  known  them  faiL  There  Is  nothing  drastic 
or  any  discomfort  In  using  them.— X.  Y.  Z.,  1887.' 

A  OEB'TLB   AJSTD   OOBBECTIVX]   AOTIOIf.— '  Mr  dear  Sib,— I  have  taken  many  antl- 

dotea  during  my  life  to  cause  an  action  on  the  bowels,  but  the  general  effect  of  your  **  Vegetable  Moto  "  is  happier 

in  more  waya  than  one  ;  I  find  them  gentle  and  oorrectlve  In  their  action,  and  In  some  mysterious  way  helpful 

aUke  to  the  stomach  and  Uver.  I  like  to  have  them  always  at  hand.— Youn,  N.  B.  C,  Strand,  W.O.,  Sept.  IS,  188t.*^ 
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BKINa  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIB 

f'umther  adventures  and  discoveries  in  company  witu 

sir  henry  curtis,  bart.,  commander  john  good,  r.n, 

and  one  umslopooaas. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Author  of  *  She,' 
*KiNG  Solomon's  Mines,'  &c. 

£z  Africa  semper  aliqaid  novi. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

ABOUT  THE  ZU-VENDI  PEOPLE. 

AND  now  the  curtain  is  down  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  actors 
in  this  novel  drama  are  plunged  in  dewy  sleep.  Perhaps  we 
should  except  Nyleptha,  whom  the  reader  may,  if  poetically  inclined, 
imagine  lying  in  her  bed  of  state  encompassed  by  her  maidens, 
tiring  women,  guards,  and  all  the  other  people  and  appurtenances 
that  surround  a  throne,  and  yet  not  able  to  slumber  for  thinking 
of  the  strangers  who  had  visited  a  country  where  no  such  strangers 
had  ever  come  before,  and  wondering,  as  she  lay  awake,  who  they 
were  and  what  their  past  had  been,  and  if  she  was  ugly  compared 
to  the  women  of  their  native  place.  I,  however,  not  being  poetically 
inclined,  will  take  advantage  of  the  lull  to  give  some  account 
of  the  people  among  whom  we  found  ourselves,  compiled,  needless 
to  state,  from  information  which  we  subsequently  collected. 

The  name  of  this  country,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  is  Zu- 
Vendis,  from  Zu,  *  yellow,'  and  Vendis,  *  place  or  country.'  Why  it 
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is  called  the  Yellow  Country  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain accurately,  nor  do  the  inhabitants  themselves  know.  Three 
reasons  are,  however,  given,  each  of  which  would  suffice  to  account 
for  it.  The  first  is  that  the  name  owes  its  origin  to  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  that  is  found  in  the  land.  Indeed,  in  this  re- 
spect Zu-Vendis  is  a  veritable  Eldorado,  the  precious  metal  being 
extraordinarily  plentiful.  At  present  it  is  collected  from  purely ' 
alluvial  diggings,  which  we  subsequently  inspected,  and  which 
are  situated  within  a  day's  journey  from  Milosis,  being  mostly 
found  in  pockets  and  in  nuggets  weighing  from  an  ounce  up  to  six 
or  seven  pounds  in  weight.  But  other  diggings  of  a  similar  nature 
are  known  to  exist,  and  I  have  besides  seen  great  veins  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz.  In  Zu-Yendis  gold  is  a  much  commoner  metal 
than  silver,  and  thus  it  has  curiously  enough  come  to  pass  that 
silver  is  the  legal  tender  of  the  country. 

The  second  reason  given  is,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  native  grasses  of  the  country,  which  are  very  sweet  and  good, 
turn  as  yellow  as  ripe  com ;  and  the  third  arises  from  a  tradition 
that  the  people  were  originally  yellow  skinned,  but  grew  white 
after  living  for  many  generations  upon  these  high  lands.  Zu-Vendis 
is  a  country  about  the  size  of  France,  is,  roughly  speaking,  oval 
in  shape,  and  on  every  side  cut  oflf  from  the  surrounding  territory 
by  illimitable  forests  of  impenetrable  thorn,  beyond  which  are  said 
to  be  hundreds  of  miles  of  morasses,  deserts  and  great  mountains. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  huge  high  tableland  rising  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  dark  continent,  much  as  in  southern  Africa  flat-topped  moun- 
tains rise  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  veldt.  Milosis  itself 
lies,  according  to  my  aneroid,  at  a  level  of  about  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  most  of  the  land  is  even  higher,  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  open  country  being,  I  believe,  about  eleven  thousand 
feet.  As  a  consequence  the  climate  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
cold  one,  being  very  similar  to  that  of  southern  England,  only 
brighter  and  not  so  rainy.  The  land  is,  however,  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  grows  all  cereals  and  temperate  fruits  and  timber  to 
perfection ;  and  in  the  lower  lying  parts  even  produces  a  hardy 
variety  of  sugar-cane.  Goal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
many  places  crops  out  from  the  surface,  and  so  is  pure  marble, 
both  black  and  white.  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every 
metal  except  silver,  which  is  scarce,  and  only  to  be  obtained  from 
a  range  of  mountains  in  the  North. 

Zu-Vendis  comprises  in  her  boundaries  a  great  variety  of 
scenery,  including  two  ranges  of  snow-clad  mountains,  one  on  the 
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Western  boundary  beyond  the  impenetrable  belt  of  thorn  forest, 
and  the  other  piercing  the  country  from  north  to  southland  passing 
at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  Milosis,  from  which  town 
its  higher  peaks  are  distinctly  visible.  This  range  forms  the  chief 
watershed  of  the  land.  There  are  also  three  large  lakes — the  biggest, 
namely  that  whereon  we  emerged,  and  which  is  named  Milosis 
after  the  city,  covering  some  two  hundred  square  miles  of  country — 
and  numerous  small  ones,  some  of  them  salt. 

The  population  of  this  &voured  land  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
dense,  numbering  at  a  rough  estimate  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
millions.  It  is  almost  purely  agricultural  in  its  habits,  and  divided 
into  great  classes  as  in  civilised  countries.  There  is  a  territorial 
nobility,  a  considerable  middle  class,  formed  principally  of  mer- 
chants, officers  of  the  army,  &c. ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  well-to-do  peasants  who  live  upon  the  lands  of  the  lords,  from 
whom  they  hold  imder  a  species  of  feudal  tenure.  The  best  bred 
people  in  the  country  are,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  pure  whites 
with  a  somewhat  southern  cast  of  countenance ;  but  the  common 
herd  are  much  darker,  though  they  do  not  show  any  negro  or 
other  African  characteristics.  As  to  their  descent,  I  can  giye  no 
certain  information.  Their  written  records,  which  extend  back 
for  about  a  thousand  years,  give  no  hint  of  it.  One  very  ancient 
chronicler  does  indeed,  in  alluding  to  some  old  tradition  that 
existed  in  his  day,  talk  of  it  as  having  probably  originally  *  come 
down  with  the  people  from  the  coast,'  but  that  may  mean  little  or 
nothing.  In  short,  the  origin  of  the  Zu-Vendi  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  time.  V^Tience  they  came  or  of  what  race  they  are  no  man 
knows.  Their  architecture  and  some  of  their  sculptures  suggest 
an  Egyptian  or  possibly  an  Assyrian  origin ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  their  present  remarkable  style  of  building  has  only  sprung  up 
within  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  and  they  certainly  retain  no 
traces  of  Egyptian  theology  or  customs.  Again,  their  appearance 
and  some  of  their  habits  are  rather  Jewish ;  but  here  again  it 
seems  hardly  conceivable  that  they  should  have  utterly  lost  all 
traces  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Still,  for  aught  I  know,  they  may 
be  one  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  whom  people  are  so  fond  oi  dis- 
covering all  over  the  world,  or  they  may  not.  I  do  not  know,  and 
so  can  only  describe  them  as  I  find  them,  and  leave  wiser  heads, 
than  mine  to  make  what  they  can  out  of  it  if  indeed  this  account 
should  ever  be  read  at  all,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

And  now  after  I  have  said  all  this,  I  am,  after  all,  going  to 
hazard  a  theory  of  my  own,  though  it  is  only  a  very  little  one, 
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as  the  young  lady  said  in  mitigation  of  her  baby.  This  theory  is 
founded  on  a  legend  which  I  have  heard  among  the  Arabs  on  the 
East  coast,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  *more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago '  there  were  troubles  in  the  country  which  was  known 
as  Babylonia,  and  that  thereon  a  vast  horde  of  Persians  came  down 
to  Bushire,  where  they  took  ship  and  were  driven  by  the  North- 
East  Monsoon  to  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  where,  according  to  the 
legend,  *  the  sun  and  fire  worshippers '  fell  into  conflict  with  the 
belt  of  Arab  settlers  who  even  then  were  settled  on  the  East  coast, 
and  finally  broke  their  way  through  them,  and,  vanishing  into  the 
interior,  were  no  more  seen.  Now,  I  ask,  is  it  not  at  least 
possible  that  the  Zu-Vendi  people  are  the  descendants  of  these 
*8un  and  fire  worshippers'  who  broke  through  the  Arabs  and 
vanished  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  their 
character  and  customs  that  tallies  with  the  somewhat  vague  ideas 
that  I  have  of  Persians.  Of  course  we  have  no  books  of  reference 
here,  but  Sir  Henry  says  that  if  his  memory  does  not  fail 
him,  there  was  a  tremendous  revolt  in  Babylon  about  500  B.C., 
whereon  a  vast  multitude  were  expelled  the  city.  Anyhow,  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  there  have  been  many  separate  emigra- 
tions of  Persians  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  East  coast  of 
Africa  up  to  as  lately  as  seven  hundred  years  ago.  There  are 
Persian  tombs  at  Kilwa,  on  the  East  coast,  still  in  good  repair, 
which  bear  dates  showing  them  to  be  just  seven  hundred  years 
old.' 

In  addition  to  being  an  agricultural  people,  the  Zu-Vendi  are, 
oddly  enough,  excessively  warlike ;  and  as  they  cannot  from  the 
exigencies  of  their  position  make  war  upon  other  nations,  they 
fight  among  each  other  like  the  famed  Kilkenny  cats,  with  the 
happy  result  that  the  population  never  outgrows  the  power  of  the 
country  to  support  it.     This  habit  of  theirs  is  largely  fostered  by 

*  There  is  another  theory  which  might  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Zu-Vendi 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  my  friend  Mr.  Quatermain  and  his  companions, 
and  that  is,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  cradle  of  the 
Phoenician  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian 
Qulf .  Thence,  as  there  is  good  evidence  to  show,  they  emigrated  in  two  streams, 
one  of  which  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  the  other  is  supposed 
by  savants  to  have  immigrated  down  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  where,  near 
Mozambique,  signs  and  remains  of  their  occupation  of  the  country  are  not  wanting. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  very  extraordinary  if  they  did  not,  when  leaving  the 
Persian  Qulf,  make  straight  for  the  East  coast,  seeing  that  the  North- East  Monsoon 
blows  for  six  months  in  the  year  dead  in  that  direction,  while  for  the  other  six 
months  it  blows  back  again.  And,  by  wav  of  illustrating  the  probability,  I  may 
add  that  to  this  day  a  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Lamu  and  other  East  African  ports  as  far  south  as  Madagascar,  which 
is  of  course  the  ancient  Ebony  Isle  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights/— Editor. 
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the  political  condition  of  the  country.  The  monarchy  is  nomi- 
nally an  absolute  one,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  tempered  by  the 
power  of  the  priests  and  the  informal  coancil  of  the  great  lords ; 
but^  as  in  many  other  such  institutions,  the  king's  writ  does  not 
run  unquestioned  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
In  short,  the  whole  system  is  a  purely  feudal  one  (though  absolute 
serfdom  or  slavery  are  unknown),  all  the  great  lords  holding 
nominally  from  the  throne,  but  a  number  of  them  being  practi- 
cally  independent,  having  the  power  of  life  and  death,  waging 
war  against  and  making  peace  with  their  neighbours  as  the  whim 
or  their  interests  lead  them,  and  even  on  occasion  rising  in  open 
rebellion  against  their  royal  master  or  mistress,  and,  safely  shut 
up  in  their  castles  and  fenced  cities,  far  from  the  seat  of  Govern^ 
ment,  successfully  defying  them  for  years. 

Zu-Vendis  has  had  its  king-makers  as  well  as  England,  a  fact 
that  will  be  appreciated  when  I  state  that  eight  different  dynas- 
ties have  sat  upon  the  throne  during  the  last  one  thousand  years, 
every  one  of  which  took  its  rise  from  some  noble  family  that 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  purple  after  a  sanguinary  struggle. 
At  the  date  of  our  arrival  in  the  country  things  were  a  little 
better  than  they  had  been  for  some  centuries,  the  last  king,  the 
father  of  Nyleptha  and  Sorais,  having  been  an  exceptionally  able 
and  vigorous  ruler,  and,  as  a  consequence,  kept  down  the  power 
of  the  priests  and  nobles.  On  his  death,  two  years  before  we 
reached  Zu-Vendis,  the  twin  sisters,  his  children,  were,  following 
an  ancient  precedent,  called  to  the  throne,  since  an  attempt  to 
exclude  either  would  instantly  have  provoked  a  sanguinary  civil 
war ;  but  it  was  generally  felt  in  the  country  that  this  measure 
was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  permanent.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  various  intrigues  that  were 
set  on  foot  by  ambitious  nobles  to  obtain  the  hands  of  one  or 
other  of  the  queens  in  marriage  had  disquieted  the  country,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  that  there  would  be  bloodshed  before 
long. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  Zu-Vendi  religion, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  sun-worship  of  a  pronounced 
and  highly  developed  character.  Around  this  sun-worship  is 
grouped  the  entire  social  system  of  the  Zu-Yendi.  It  sends  its 
roots  through  every  institution  and  custom  of  the  land.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  Zu-Vendi  follows  the  sun  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  As  an  infant  he  is  solemnly  held  up  in  its 
light  and  dedicj^ted  to  *  the  symbol  of  good,  the  expression  of 
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power,  and  the  hope  of  Eternity,'  the  ceremony  answering  to  our 
baptism.  Whilst  yet  a  tiny  child,  his  parents  point  out  the 
glorious  orb  as  the  presence  of  a  visible  and  beneficent  god,  and 
he  worships  it  at  its  up-rising  and  down-setting.  Then  when 
still  quite  small,  he  goes,  holding  fast  to  the  pendant  end  of  his 
mother's  *  kaf '  (toga),  up  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  of  the  nearest 
city,  and  there,  when  at  midday  the  bright  beams  strike  down 
upon  the  golden  central  altar  and  beat  back  the  fire  that  turns 
thereon,  he  hears  the  white-robed  priests  raise  their  solemn  chant 
of  praise  and  sees  the  people  fall  down  to  adore,  and  then,  amidst 
the  blowing  of  the  golden  trumpets,  watches  the  sacrifice  thrown 
into  the  fiery  furnace  beneath  the  altar.  Here  he  comes  again 
to  be  declared  *  a  man '  by  the  priests,  and  consecrated  to  war 
and  to  good  works ;  here  before  the  solemn  altar  he  leads  his 
bride,  and  here  too,  if  differences  shall  unhappily  arise,  he 
divorces  her. 

And  so  on,  down  life's  long  pathway  till  the  last  mile  is 
travelled,  and  he  comes  again  armed  indeed  and  with  dignity,  but 
no  longer  a  man.  Here  they  bear  him  dead  and  lay  his  bier  upon 
the  falling  brazen  doors  before  the  eastern  altar,  and  when  the 
last  ray  from  the  setting  sun  falls  upon  his  poor  white  face  the 
bolts  are  drawn  and  he  vanishes  into  the  raging  furnace  beneath 
and  is  ended. 

The  priests  of  the  Sun  do  not  marry,  but  are  recruited  by 
young  men  specially  devoted  to  the  work  by  their  parents  and 
supported  by  the  State.  The  nomination  to  the  higher  oflSces  of 
the  priesthood  lies  with  the  Crown,  but  once  appointed  the  nominees 
cannot  be  dispossessed,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
they  really  rule  the  land.  To  begin  with,  they  are  a  united  body 
sworn  to  obedience  and  secrecy,  so  that  an  order  issued  by  the 
High  Priest  at  Milosis  will  be  instantly  and  unhesitatingly  acted 
upon  by  the  resident  priest  of  a  little  country  town  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  off.  They  are  the  judges  of  the  land,  criminal 
and  civil,  an  appeal  lying  only  to  the  lord  paramount  of  the 
district,  and  from  him  to  the  king ;  and  they  have,  of  course, 
practically  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  religious  and  moral  offences, 
together  with  a  right  of  excommunication,  which,  as  in  the  faiths 
of  more  highly  civilised  lands,  is  a  very  effective  weapon. 
Indeed,  their  rights  and  powers  are  almost  unlimited ;  but  I  may 
as  well  state  here  that  the  priests  of  the  Sun  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  do  not  push  things  too  far.  It  is  but  very  seldom 
that  they  go  to  extremes  against  anybody,  being  more  inclined 
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to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  than  run  the  risk  of  exas- 
perating the  powerful  and  vigorous-minded  people  on  whose 
neck  they  have  set  their  yoke,  lest  it  should  rise  and  break 
it  off  altogether. 

Another  source  of  their  power  is  their  practical  monopoly  of 
leaming,  and  their  very  considerable  astronomical  knowledge, 
which  enables  them  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  popular  mind  by  pre- 
dicting eclipses  and  even  comets.  In  Zu-Vendis  only  a  few  of  the 
upper  classes  can  read  and  write,  but  nearly  all  the  priests  have 
this  power,  and  are  therefore  looked  upon  as  learned  men. 

The  law  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  just,  but 
differs  in  several  respects  from  our  civilised  law.  For  instance, 
the  law  of  England  is  much  more  severe  upon  offences  against 
property  than  against  the  person,  as  becomes  a  people  whose 
ruling  passion  is  money.  A  man  may  kick  his  wife  to  death  or 
infliet  horrible  sufferings  upon  his  children  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  of  punishment  than  he  can  compound  for  the  theft  of  a  pair 
of  old  boots.  In  Zu-Vendis  this  is  not  so,  for  they  rightly  or 
wrongly  look  upon  the  person  as  of  more  consequence  than 
goods  and  chattels,  and  not,  as  in  England,  as  a  sort  of  necessary 
appendage  to  the  latter.  For  murder  the  punishment  is  death, 
for  treason  death,  for  defrauding  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  for 
sacrilege,  and  for  attempting  to  quit  the  country  (which  is  looked 
on  as  a  sacrilege)  death.  In  each  case  the  method  of  execution 
is  the  same,  a  rather  awful  one.  The  culprit  is  thrown  alive  into 
the  fiery  furnace  beneath  one  of  the  altars  to  the  Sun.  For  all 
other  offences,  including  the  offence  of  idleness,  the  punishment 
is  forced  labour  upon  the  vast  national  buildings  which  are  always 
going  on  in  some  part  of  the  country,  with  or  without  periodical 
floggings,  according  to  the  crime. 

The  Bociid  system  of  the  Zu-Vendi  allows  considerable  liberty 
to  the  individual,  provided  he  does  not  offend  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  They  are  polygamous  in  theory,  though 
most  of  them  have  only  one  wife  on  account  of  the  expense.  By 
law  a  man  is  bound  to  provide  a  separate  establishment  for  each 
wife.  The  first  wife  also  is  the  legal  wife,  and  her  children  are 
said  to  be  *of  the  house  of  the  Father.'  The  children  of  the 
other  wives  are  of  the  houses  of  their  respective  mothers.  This 
does  not,  however,  imply  any  slur  upon  either  mother  or  children. 
Again,  a  first  wife  can,  on  ent'Cring  into  the  married  state,  make 
a  bargain  that  her  husband  shall  marry  no  other  wife.  This, 
however,  is  very  rarely  done,  as  the  women  are  the  great  upholders 
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of  polygamy,  which  not  only  provides  for  their  surplus  numbers 
but  gives  greater  importance  to  the  first  wife,  who  is  thus 
practically  the  head  of  several  households.  Marriage  is  looked 
upon  as  primarily  a  civil  contract,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  to  a  proper  provision  for  children,  is  dissoluble  at  the  will  of 
both  contracting  parties,  the  divorce,  or  *  unloosing,'  being 
formally  accomplished  by  going  through  certain  portions  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  backwards. 

The  Zu-Vendi  are  on  the  whole  a  very  kindly,  pleasant,  and 
light-hearted  people.  They  are  not  great  traders  and  care  little 
about  money,  only  working  to  earn  enough  to  support  themselves 
in  that  class  of  life  in  which  they  were  bom.  They  are  exceedingly 
conservative,  and  look  with  disfavour  on  changes.  Their  legal 
tender  is  silver,  cut  into  little  squares  of  different  weights ;  gold  is 
the  baser  coin,  and  is  about  of  the  same  value  as  our  silver.  It  is, 
however,  much  prized  for  its  beauty,  and  largely  used  for  ornaments 
and  decorative  purposes.  Most  of  the  trade,  however,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  sale  and  barter,  payment  being  made  in  kind. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  business  of  the  country,  and  is  really 
well  understood  and  carried  out,  nearly  the  whole  available  surface 
being  under  cultivation.  Great  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  latter  being  unsurpassed  by  any 
I  have  ever  seen  either  in  Europe  or  Afirica. 

The  land  belongs  theoretically  to  the  Crown,  and  under  the 
Crown  to  the  great  lords,  who  again  divide  it  among  smaller  lords, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  little  peasant  farmer  who  works  his  forty 
*  reestu '  (acres)  on  a  system  of  half-profits  with  his  immediate 
lord.  In  fact  the  whole  system  is,  as  I  have  said,  distinctly  feudal, 
and  it  interested  us  much  to  meet  with  such  an  old  friend  ^  in 
the  unknown  heart  of  Africa. 

The  taxes  are  very  heavy.  The  State  takes  a  third  of  a  man's 
total  earnings,  and  the  priesthood  about  five  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
mainder. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  through  any  cause  falls 
into  honafide  misfortune  the  State  supports  him  in  the  position  of 
life  to  which  he  belongs.  If  he  is  idle,  however,  he  is  sent  to  work 
on  the  Government  undertakings,  and  the  State  looks  after  his 
wives  and  children.  The  State  also  makes  all  the  roads  and  builds 
all  town  houses,  about  which  great  care  is  shown,  letting  them  out 
to  families  at  a  small  rent.  It  also  keeps  up  a  standing  army  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  provides  watchmen,  &c.  In 
return  for  their  five  per  cent,  the  priests  attend  to  the  service  of 
the  temples,  carry  out  all  religious  ceremonies,  and  keep  schools 
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where  they  teach  whatever  they  think  desirable,  which  is  not  very 
much.  Some  of  the  temples  also  possess  private  property,  but 
priests  as  individuals  cannot  hold  property. 

And  now  comes  a  question  which  I  find  some  difficulty  in 
answering.  Are  the  Zu-Vendi  a  civilised  or  a  barbarous  people  ? 
Sometimes  I  think  the  one,  sometimes  the  other.  In  some 
branches  of  art  they  have  attained  the  very  highest  proficiency. 
Take  for  instance  their  buildings  and  their  statuary.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  latter  can  be  equalled  either  in  beauty  or  imagina- 
tive power  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  as  for  the  former  it  may 
have  been  rivalled  in  ancient  Egypt,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  has 
never  been  since.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  many  other  arts.  Till  Sir  Henry,  who  happened  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  showed  them  how  to  do  it  by  mixing  silica  and  lime, 
they  could  not  make  a  piece  of  glass,  and  their  crockery  is  rather 
primitive.  A  water-clock  is  their  nearest  approach  to  a  watch ; 
indeed,  ours  delighted  them  exceedingly.  They  know  nothing 
about  steam,  electricity  or  gunpowder,  and  mercifully  for  them- 
selves nothing  about  printing  or  the  penny  post.  Thus  they  are 
spared  many  evil«,  for  of  a  truth  our  age  has  leamt  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  world  saying,  *  He  who  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow.' 

As  regards  their  religion,  it  is  a  natural  one  for  imaginative 
people  who  know  no  better,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to 
turn  to  the  sun  and  worship  him  as  the  all-Father,  but  it  cannot 
justly  be  called  elevating  or  spiritual.  It  is  true  that  they  do 
sometimes  speak  of  the  sun  as  the  ^  garment  of  the  Spirit,'  but  it 
is  a  vague  term,  and  what  they  really  adore  is  the  fiery  orb  him- 
self. They  also  call  him  the  ^  hope  of  eternity,'  but  here  again 
the  meaning  is  vague,  and  I  doubt  if  the  phrase  conveys  any  very 
clear  impression  to  their  minds.  Some  of  them  do  indeed  believe 
in  a  future  life  for  the  good — I  know  that  Nyleptha  does  firmly — 
bat  it  is  a  private  faith  arising  firom  the  promptings  of  the  spirit, 
not  an  essential  of  their  creed.  So  on  the  whole  I  cannot  say 
that  I  consider  this  sun-worship  as  a  religion  indicative  of  a  civi- 
lised people,  however  magnificent  and  imposing  its  ritual,  or 
however  moral  and  high-sounding  the  maxims  of  its  priests,  many 
of  whom,  I  am  sure,  have  their  own  opinions  on  the  whole  subject ; 
though  of  course  they  have  nothing  but  praise  for  a  system  which 
provides  them  with  so  many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

There  are  now  only  two  more  matters  to  which  I  need  allude, 
namely,  the  language  and  the  system  of  caligraphy.  As  for  the 
former,  it  is  soft  sounding,  and  very  rich  and  flexible.    Sir  Henry 
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says  that  it  sounds  something  like  modem  Greek,  but  of  course 
it  has  no  connection  with  it.  It  is  easy  to  acquire,  being  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  a  peculiar  quality  about  it  is  its  euphony, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words  adapts  itself  to 
the  meaning  to  be  expressed.  Long  before  we  mastered  the 
language,  we  could  frequently  make  out  what  was  meant  by  the 
riDg  of  the  sentence.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  language 
lends  itself  so  well  to  poetical  declamation,  of  which  thefie  remark- 
able people  are  very  fond.  The  Zu-Vendi  style  of  caligraphy  is  at 
once  extremely  simple  and  extremely  cumbersome,  and  consists 
of  a  succession  of  small  circles  or  letter  o's,  with  dots  placed  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  circle — thus,  Q  =  A,  Q = B,  Q = C,  andso  on 

thiough  the  alphabet.  For  instance, '  (T)  Q  Q '  would  spell  the 
word  ^  cab,'  if  that  article  existed  in  Milosis,  which  it  does  not.  As 
can  be  easily  imagined,  this  system  of  caligraphy  is  a  sufficiently 
awkward  one,  and  until  the  eye  gets  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
position  of  the  dots  it  is  perfectly  maddening  to  read.  But  as 
the  people  of  Zu-Vendis  are  not  given  to  the  writing  of  novels, 
or  of  anything  except  business  documents  and  records  of  the 
briefest  character,  it  answers  their  purpose  well  enough. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  FLOWER  TEMPLE. 


It  was  half-past  eight  by  my  watch  when  I  woke  on  the 
morning  following  our  arrival  at  Milosis,  having  slept  almost 
exactly  twelve  hours,  and  I  must  say  that  I  did  indeed  feel  betten 
Ah,  what  a  blessed  thing  is  sleep !  and  what  a  diflference  twelve 
hours  of  it  or  so  makes  to  us  after  days  and  nights  of  toil  and 
danger.    It  is  like  going  to  bed  one  man  and  getting  up  another. 

I  sat  up  upon  my  silken  couch — never  had  I  slept  upon  such  a 
bed  hefore — ^and  the  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  Good's  eyeglass  fixed 
on  me  from  the  recesses  of  his  silken  couch.  There  was  nothing 
else  of  him  to  be  seen  except  his  eyeglass,  but  I  knew  from  the 
look  of  it  that  he  was  awake,  and  waiting  till  I  woke  up  to  begins 

*  I  say,  Quatermain,'  he  commenced  sure  enough,  *  did  you 
observe  her  skin  ?  It  is  as  smooth  as  the  back  of  an  ivory  hair- 
brush.' 

*Now,  look  here,  Good,'  I  remonstrated,  when  there  came  t 
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knocking  at  the  door,  which,  on  being  opened,  admitted  a 
functionary,  who  signified  by  signs  that  he  was  there  to  lead  as 
to  the  bath.  We  gladly  consented,  and  were  conducted  to  a 
delightful  marble  chamber,  with  a  pool  of  running  crystal  water 
in  the  centre  of  it,  into  which  we  gaily  plunged.  When  we  had 
bathed,  we  returned  to  our  apartment  and  dressed,  and  then  went 
into  the  central  room  where  we  had  supped  on  the  previous 
evening,  to  find  a  morning  meal  already  prepared  for  us, 
and  a  capital  meal  it  was,  though  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
describe  the  dishes.  After  breakfast  we  lounged  round  and 
adniired  the  tapestries  and  carpets  and  some  pieces  of  statuary 
that  were  placed  about,  wondering  the  while  what  was  going  to 
happen  next.  Indeed,  by  this  time  our  minds  were  in  such  a 
state  of  complete  bewilderment  that  we  were,  figuratively  speaking, 
ready  for  anything,  from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter.  As  for 
our  sense  of  astonishment,  it  was  pretty  well  obliterated.  Whilst 
we  were  still  thus  engaged,  our  friend  the  captain  of  the  guard 
presented  himself,  and  with  many  obeisances  signified  that  we 
were  to  follow  him,  which  we  did,  not  without  doubts  and  heart- 
searchings — for  we  guessed  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
should  have  to  settle  the  bill  for  those  confounded  hippopotami 
vrith  our  cold-eyed  firiend  Agon,  the  High  Priest.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  personally  I  took  great  comfort  in  the 
pronodse  of  the  protection  of  the  sister  Queens,  knowing  that  if 
ladies  have  a  will  they  can  generally  find  a  way,  so  off  we  started 
as  though  we  liked  it.  A  minute's  walk  through  a  passage  and 
an  outer  court  brought  us  to  the  great  double  gates  of  the  i)alace 
that  give  on  to  the  wide  highway  which  runs  up  hill  through 
the  heart  of  Milosis  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  a  mile  away,  and 
thence  down  the  slope  on  the  further  side  of  the  temple  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  city. 

These  gates  are  very  large  and  massive,  and  an  extraordinarily 
beautiftd  work  in  metaJ.  Between  them — for  one  set  is  placed 
at*the  entrance  to  an  interior,  and  one  at  that  of  the  exterior 
wall — is  a  fosse,  forty-five  feet  in  width.  This  fosse  is  filled 
with  water  and  spanned  by  a  drawbridge,  which  when  lifted  makes 
the  palace  practically  impregnable  to  anything  except  siege  guns. 
As  we  came,  one-half  of  the  wide  gates  were  flung  open,  and  we 
passed  over  the  drawbridge  and  presently  stood  gazing  up  one  of 
the  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  imposing,  roadways  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  hundred  feet  from  curb  to  curb,  and  on  either 
side^  not  cramped  and  crowded  together,  as  is  our  European 
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fasbion,  but  eacb  standiiig  in  its  own  grounds,  and  built  equi* 
distant  from  and  in  similar  style  to  iiie  rest,  are  a  series  of 
splendid,  single-storied  mansions,  all  of  red  granite.  These  are 
the  town  houses  of  the  nobles  of  the  Court,  and  stretch  away 
in  unbroken  lines  for  a  mile  or  more  till  the  eye  is  arrested  by 
the  glorious  vision  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  that  crowns  the 
hill  and  headed  the  roadway. 

As  we  stood  gazing  at  this  splendid  sight,  t)f  which  more 
anon,  there  suddenly  dashed  up  to  the  gateway  four  charipts, 
each  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  These  chariots  are  two-wheeled, 
and  made  of  wood.  They  are  fitted  with  a  stout  pole,  the  weight 
of  which  is  supported  by  leathern  girths  that  form  a  portion  of 
the  harness.  The  wheels  are  made  with  four  spokes  only,  are 
tired  with  iron,  and  quite  innocent  of  springs.  In  the  front 
of  the  chariot,  and  immediately  over  the  pole,  is  a  small  seat  for 
the  driver,  railed  round  to  prevent  him  from  being  jolted  off. 
Inside  the  machine  itself  are  three  low  seats,  one  at  each  side,  and 
one  with  the  back  to  the  horses,  opposite  to  which  last  is  the 
doorway.  The  whole  vehicle  is  lightly  and  yet  strongly  made, 
and,  owing  to  the  grace  of  the  curves,  though  primitive,  not  half 
so  ugly  as  might  be  expected.  But  if  the  chariots  left  something 
to  be  desired,  the  horses  did  not.  They  were  simply  splendid, 
not  very  large  but  strongly  built,  and  well  ribbed  up  with  small 
heads,  remarkably  large  and  round  hoofs,  and  a  great  look  of 
speed  and  blood.^  I  have  often  and  often  wondered  whence  this 
breed,  which  presents  many  distinct  characteristics,  came,  bat 
like  that  of  its  owners,  its  history  is  shrouded  in  mysteiy.  Like 
the  people  the  horses  have  always  been  there.  The  first  and  last 
of  these  chariots  was  occupied  by  guards,  but  the  centre  two  were 
empty,  except  for  the  driver,  and  to  these  we  were  conducted. 
Alphonse  and  I  got  into  the  first,  and  Sir  Heniy,  Good,  and 
Umslopogaas  into  the  one  behind,  and  then  suddenly  off  we  went, 
and  we  did  go.  Among  the  Zu-Vendi  it  is  not  usual  to  trot 
horses  either  riding  or  driving,  especially  when  the  journey  to'  be 
made  is  a  short  one — ^they  go  at  full  gallop.  As  soon  as  we  were 
seated  the  driver  called  out,  the  horses  sprang  forward,  and  we 
were  whirled  away  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  take  one's  breath, 
and  which,  till  I  got  accustomed  to  it,  kept  me  in  momentary 
fear  of  an  upset.  As  for  the  wretched  Alphonse,  he  clung  with 
a  despairing  face  to  the  side  of  what  he  called  this  ^  devil  of  a 
fiacre,'  thinking  that  every  moment  was  his  last.  Presently  it 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  where  we  were  going,  and  I  told  him  tb4t^ 
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so  &r  as  I  could  ascertain^  we  were  going  to  be  sacrificed  by 
btiming.     Yon  should  have  seen  his  fitce^ 

*  Monsieur/  he  called  out  to  the  driver*  ^  Monsieur  le  cocher* 
Have  the  bounty  to  cease  flying  the  stomach  to  the  ground 
{ytmire  a  terre?),  I  would  withdraw.  I  am  incommoded,  and 
would  descend.    Arrest  yourself  I  pray  of  you.' 

But  the  wild-looking  charioteer  only  leant  forward  over  his 
flying  steeds  and  shouted ;  and  the  air,  as  it  went  siugiug  past, 
bore  away  the  sound  of  Alphonse's  lamentations. 

And  now  before  us,  in  all  its  marvellous  splendour  and 
dazzling  loveliness,  shone  out  the  Temple  of  the  Sun — the  pecu- 
liar pride  of  the  Zu-Vendi,  to  whom  it  was  what  Solomon's,  or 
rather  Herod's,  Temple  was  to  the  Jews.  The  wealth,  and  skill, 
and  labour  of  generations  had  been  given  to  the  building  of  this 
wonderful  place,  which  had  been  only  finally  completed  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Nothing  was  spared  that  the  country  could 
produce,  and  the  result  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  effort,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  size — for  there  are  larger  fanes  in  the 
world — as  because  of  its  perfect  proportions,  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  materials,  and  the  wonderful  workmanship.  The 
building  (which  stands  by  itself  on  a  space  of  some  eight  acres  of 
garden  ground  on  the  hill  top,  around  which  are  the  dwelling-places 
of  the  priests)  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  sunflower,  with  a  dome- 
covered  central  hall,  from  which  radiate  twelve  petal-shaped 
courts,  each  dedicated  to  one  of  the  twelve  months,  and  serving 
as  the  repositories  of  statues  reared  in  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  width  of  the  circle  beneath  the  dome  is  three  hundred 
feet,  the  height  of  the  dome  is  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  rajs  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  height  of  their 
roofs  three  hundred  feet,  so  that  they  run  into  the  central  dome 
exactly  as  the  petals  of  the  sunflower  run  into  the  great  raised 
heart.  Thus  the  exact  measurement  from  the  centre  of  the 
central  altar  to  the  extreme  point  of  any  one  of  the  rounded  rays 
would  be  three  hundred  feet,  the  width  of  the  circle  itself,  or  a 
total  of  six  hundred  feet  from  the  rounded  extremity  of  one  ray  or 
petal  to  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  one.* 

The  building  itself  is  of  pure  and  polished  white  marble,  which 
shows  out  in  marvellous  contrast  to  the  red  granite  of  the  frown- 
ing city,  on  whose  brow  it  glistens  indeed  like  an  imperial  diadem 

1  These  arc  internal  measurements.— A.Q. 
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upon  the  forehead  of  a  dusky  queen.  The  outer  surface  of  the  dome 
and  of  the  twelve  petal  courts  is  covered  entirely  with  thin  sheets 
of  beaten  gold ;  and  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  roof  of  each  of 
these  petals  a  glorious  golden  form  with  a  trumpet  in  its  hand  and 
wide*spread  wings  is  figured  in  the  very  act  of  soaring  into  space. 
I  really  must  leave  whoever  reads  this  to  imagine  the  surpassing 
glory  of  these  golden  roofs  flashing  when  the  sun  strikes — flashing 
like  a  thousand  fires  aflame  on  a  mountain  of  polished  marble — so 
fiercely  that  the  reflection  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  great  peaks 
of  the  mnge  a  hundred  miles  away. 

It  is  a  marvellous  sight — this  golden  flower  upborne  upon  the 
cool  white  marble  walls,  and  I  doubt  if  the  world  can  show  such 
another*  What  makes  the  whole  effect  even  more  gorgeous  is  that  a 
belt  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  around  the  marble  wall  of  the 
temple  is  planted  with  an  indigenous  species  of  sunflower,  which 
were  at  the  time  when  we  first  saw  them  a  sheet  of  golden  bloom. 

The  main  entrance  tx)  this  wonderful  place  is  between  the  two 
northernmost  of  the  rays  or  petal  courts,  and  is  protected  first  by 
the  usual  bronze  gates,  and  then  by  doors  made  of  solid  marble, 
beautifully  carved  with  allegorical  subjects  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
When  these  are  passed  there  is  only  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
which  is,  however,  twenty-five  feet  (for  the  Zu-Vendi  build  for  all 
time),  and  another  slight  door  also  of  white  marble,  introduced  in 
order  to  avoid  causing  a  visible  gap  in  the  inner  skin  of  the  wall, 
and  you  stand  in  the  circular  hall  under  the  great  dome.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  central  altar  you  look  upon  as  beautiful  a  sight  as 
the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive.  You  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  holy  place,  and  above  you  the  great  white  marble  dome  (for 
the  inner  skin,  like  the  outer,  is  of  polished  marble  throughout) 
arches  away  in  graceful  curves  something  like  that  of  St.  Paul's  in 
I^ndon,  only  at  a  slighter  angle,  and  from  the  funnel-like  opening 
at  the  exact  apex  a  bright  beam  of  light  pours  down  upon  the 
golden  altar.  At  the  east  and  the  west  are  other  altars,  and  other 
beams  of  light  stab  the  sacred  twilight  to  the  heart.  In  every 
direction,  white,  mystic,  wonderful,  open  out  the  ray-like  courts, 
each  pierced  through  by  a  single  arrow  of  light  that  serves  to 
illumine  its  lofty  silence  and  dimly  to  reveal  the  monuments  of 
the  mighty  dead.* 

Overcome  at  so  awe-inspiring  a  sight,  the  vast  loveliness  of 
which  thrills  the  nerves  like  a  glance  from  beauty's  eyes,  you 

*  Light  was  also  admitted  by  sliding  shutters  under  the  eaves  of  the  dome 
and  in  the  roof.--A.Q. 
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Cum  to  the  central  golden  altar,  in  the'  midst  of  which,  though 
you  cannot  see  it  now,  there  bums  a  pale  but  steady  flame 
crowned  with  curls  of  faint  blue  smoke.  It  is  of  marble  overlaid 
with  pure  gold,  in  shape  round  like  the  sun,  four  feet  in  height, 
and  thirtj-six  in  circumference.  Here  also,  hinged  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  altar,  are  twelve  petals  of  beaten  gold.  All  night  and, 
except  at  one  hour,  all  day  also,  these  petals  are  closed  over  the 
altar  itself  exactly  as  the  petals  of  a  water-lily  close  over  the 
yellow  crown  in  stormy  weather,  but  when  the  sun  at  mid-day 
pierces  through  the  funnel  in  the  dome  and  lights  upon  the 
golden  flower,  the  petals  open  and  reveal  the  hidden  mystery,  only 
to  close  again  when  the  ray  has  jiassed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Standing  in  semicircles  at  equal  distances  frcnn 
each  other  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  sacred  place  are  ten  golden 
angels,  or  female  winged  forms  exquisitely  shaped  and  draped.  These 
figures,  which  are  slightly  larger  than  life-size,  stand  with  bent 
heads  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  their  faces  shadowed  by  their 
wings,  and  are  most  imposing  and  of  exceeding  beauty. 

There  is  but  one  thing  further  that  calls  for  description  in  this 
altar,  and  that  is,  that  to  the  east  the  flooring  in  front  of  it  is  not 
of  pure  white  marble  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  building,  but 
of  solid  brass,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  front  of  the  other  two 
altars. 

The  eastern  and  western  altars,  which  are  semicircular  in 
shape,  and  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  building,  are  much  less 
imposing,  and  are  not  enfolded  in  golden  petals.  They  are,  how- 
ever, also  of  gold,  the  sacred  fire  bums  on  each,  and  a  golden- 
winged  figure  stands  on  either  side  of  them.  Two  great  golden 
rays  run  up  the  wall  behind  them,  but  where  the  third  or  middle  one 
should  be  is  an  opening  in  the  wall,  wide  on  the  outside  but  narrow 
within,  like  a  loophole  turned  inwards.  Through  the  eastern 
loophole  stream  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  strike  right 
across  the  circle,  touching  the  folded  petals  of  the  great  gold 
flower  as  they  pass  till  they  impinge  upon  the  western  altar.  In 
the  same  way  at  night  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  rest  for  a 
while  on  the  eastem  altar  before  they  die  away  into  darkness.  It  is 
the  promise  of  the  dawn  to  the  evening  and  the  evening  to  the  dawn. 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  altars  and  the  winged 
figures  about  them,  the  whole  space  beneath  the  vast  white  dome 
is  utterly  empty  and  devoid  of  ornamentation — a  circumstance 
that  to  my  fancy  adds  greatly  to  its  grandeur. 

Such   is  a  brief  description  of  this  wonderful  and   lovely 
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building,  to  the  glories  of  which,  to  my  mind  so  much  enhanced 
by  their  complete  simplicity,  I  only  wish  I  had  the  power  to  do 
justice.  But  I  cannot,  so  it  is  useless  talking  more  about  it. 
But  when  I  compare  this  great  work  of  genius  to  some  of  the 
tawdry  buildings  and  tinsel  ornamentation  produced  in  these 
latter  days  by  Eur<q>ean  ecclesiastical  architects,  I  feel  that  even 
highly  civilised  art  might  learn  something  from  the  Zu-Vendi 
masterpieces.  I  can  only  say  that  the  exclamation  which  sprung 
to  my  lips  as  soon  as  my  eyes  'first  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  of  that  glorious  building,  and  its  white  and  curving  beauties, 
perfect  and  thnlliug  as  those  of  a  naked  goddess,  grew  upon  me 
one. by  one,  was,  *  Well !  a  dog  would  feel  religious  here.'  It  is 
vulgarly  put,  but  perhaps  it  conveys  my  meaning  more  clearly 
than  any  polished  utterance. 

At  the  temple  gates  our  party  was  received  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  appeared  to  be  under  the  orders  of  a  priest ;  and  by 
them  we  were  conducted  into  one  of  the  ray  or  *  petal '  courts,  as 
the  priests  call  them,  and  there  left  for  at  least  half-an-hour. 
Here  we  conferred  together,  and  realising  that  we  stood  in  great 
danger  of  our  lives,  determined  that  if  any  attempt  should  be 
made  upon  us,  to  sell  them  as  dearly  as  we  could — Umslopogaas 
announcing  his  fixed  intention  of  committing  sacrilege  on  the 
person  of  Agon,  the  ffigh  Priest,  by  splitting  his  venerable  head 
with  Inkosi-kaas.     From  where  we  stood  we  could  perceive  that 
an  immense  multitude  were  pouring  into  the  temple,  evidently  in 
expectation  of  some  unusual  event,  and  I  could  not  help  fearing 
that  we  had  to  do  with  it.     And  here  I  may  explain  that  every 
day,  when   the   sunlight  falls  upon   the   central  altar,  and  the 
trumpets  sound,  a  burnt  sacrifice  is   offered  to  the  Sun,   con- 
sisting generally  of  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  or  sometimes 
of  fruit  or  com.    This  event  comes  off  about  midday  ;  of  course, 
not  always  exactly  at  that  hour,  but  as  Zu-Vendis  is  situated  not 
far  from  the  Line,  although— being  so  high  above  the  sea  it  is 
very  temperate— midday  and  the  falling  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
altar  were  generally  simultaneous.     To-day  the  sacrifice  was  to 
take  place  at  about  eight  minutes  past  twelve. 
th«  nZ.!.^  *r?^  ''^''^'^'^  ^  P'^^'^  appeared,  and  made  a  sign,  and 
Id^f  riv  t     ^^^^  '^^'^^^  ^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^r«  ^^P^cted  to 
aU^ce;^^^^^^  ""'  ^^Z''"^  '^'  ^'''  g^^^^  ^^^^  ^«  could  muster, 
luST^fr"^'  ""^T  ^"^^P^«««ibl«  ^^eeth  instantly  began  to 

vast  sea  of  human  faces   stretching  away  to   the  farthest 
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limits  of  the  great  circle,  all  straining  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
mysterious  strangers  who  had  committed  sacrilege;  the  first 
strangers,  mind  you,  who,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  multitude,  had 
ever  set  foot  in  Zu-Vendis  since  such  time  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

As  we  appeared  there  was  a  murmur  throughout  the  vast 
crowd  that  went  echoing  away  up  the  great  dome,  and  we  saw  a 
visible  blush  of  excitement  grow  on  the  thousands  of  faces,  like  a 
pink  light  on  a  stretch  of  pale  cloud,  and  a  very  curious  eflfect  it 
was.  On  we  passed  down  a  lane  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  human 
mass,  till  presently  we  stood  upon  the  brazen  patch  of  flooring  to 
the  east  of  the  central  altar,  and  immediately  facing  it.  For 
some  thirty  feet  around  the  golden  winged  figures  the  space  was 
roped  off,  and  the  multitudes  stood  outside  the  ropes.  Within 
were  a  circle  of  white- robed  gold-cinctured  priests  holding  long 
golden  trumpets  in  their  hands,  and  immediately  in  front  of  us 
was  our  friend  Agon,  the  High  Priest,  with  his  curious  cap  upon  his 
head.  His  was  the  only  covered  head  in  that  vast  assemblage. 
We  took  our  stand  upon  the  brazen  space,  little  knowing  what 
was  prepared  for  us  beneath,  but  I  noticed  a  curious  hissing 
sound  proceeding  apparently  from  the  floor  for  which  I  could  not 
account.  Then  came  a  pause,  and  I  looked  round  to  see  if  there 
was  any  sign  of  the  two  Queens,  Nyleptha  and  Sorais,  but  they 
were  not  there.  To  the  right  of  us,  however,  was  a  bare  space 
that  I  guessed  was  reserved  for  them. 

We  waited,  and  presently  a  far-off  trumpet  blew,  apparently 
high  up  in  the  dome.  Then  came  another  murmur  from  the 
multitude,  and  up  a  long  lane,  leading  to  the  open  space  to  our 
right,  we  saw  the  two  Queens  walking  side  by  side.  Behind 
them  were  some  nobles  of  the  Court,  among  whom  I  recognised 
the  great  lord  Nasta,  and  behind  them  again  a  body  of  about  fifty 
guards.  These  last  I  was  very  glad  to  see.  Presently  they  had 
all  arrived  and  taken  their  stand,  the  two  Queens  in  the  front,  the 
nobles  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  guards  in  a  double  semi- 
circle behind  them. 

Then  came  another  silence,  and  Nyleptha  looked  lip  and 
caught  my  eye  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  meaning  in  her 
glance,  and  I  watched  it  narrowly.  From  my  eye  it  travelled 
down  to  the  brazen  flooring,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  we  stood. 
Then  followed  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  sidelong  move- 
ment of  the  head.  I  did  not  understand  it,  and  it  was  repeated. 
Then  I  guessed  that  she  meant  us  to  move  back  off  the  brazen 
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floor.  One  more  glance  and  I  wjis  sure  of  it — there  was  danger 
in  standing  on  the  floor.  Sir  Henry  was  placed  on  one  side  of  me, 
Umslopogaas  on  the  other.  Keeping  my  eyes  fixed  straight  be- 
fore me,  I  whispered  to  them,  first  in  Zulu  and  then  in  English, 
to  draw  slowly  back  inch  by  inch  till  half  their  feet  were  resting 
on  the  marble  flooring  where  the  brass  ceased.  Sir  Henry 
whispered  on  to  Good  and  Alphonse,  and  slowly,  very  very  slowly, 
we  shifted  backwards;  bo  slowly  indeed  that  nobody,  except 
Nyleptha  and  Sorais,  who  saw  everything,  seemed  to  notice  the 
movement.  Then  I  glanced  again  at  Nyleptha,  and  saw  that,  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  nod,  she  indicated  approval.  All  the  while 
Agon's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  altar  before  him  apparently  in  an 
ecstasy  of  contemplation,  and  mine  were  fixed  upon  the  small  of 
his  back  in  another  sort  of  ecstasy.  Then  suddenly  he  flung  up 
his  long  arms,  and  in  a  solemn  and  resounding  voice  commenced 
a  chant,  of  which  for  convenience'  sake  I  append  a  rough,  a  very 
rough,  translation  here,  though,  of  course,  I  did  not  then  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  It  was  an  invocation  to  the  Sun,  and  ran 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

There  is  silence  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth  and  tbe  waters  thereof ! 
Yea,  the  silence  doth  brood  on  the  waters  like  a  nesting  bird  ] 
The  silence  sleepeth  also  upon  the  bosom  of  the  profound  dai*kness. 
Oaly  high  up  in  the  great  spaces  star  doth  cry  unto  star. 
The  Earth  is  faint  with  longing  and  wet  with  the  tears  of  her  desiie ; 
The  star- girdled  night  doth  embrace  her,  but  she  is  not  comforted. 
She  lies  enshrouded  in  mists  like  a  corpse  in  the  grave-clothes, 
And  stretches  her  pale  hands  to  the  East. 

Lo !  away  in  the  farthest  East  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  light ; 

The  Earth  seeth  and  lifts  herself.     She  looks  out  from  beneath  the 

hollow  of  her  hand. 
Then  thy  great  angels  fly  forth  from  thy  Holy  Place,  oh  Sun, 
They  shoot  their  fiery  swords  into  the  darkness  and  shrivel  it  ap. 
They  climb  up  the  heavens  and  cast  down  the  pale  stars  from  their 

thranes ; 
Y'ea,  they  hurl  the  changeful  stars  hack  into  the  womb  of  the  night ; 
They  cause  the  moon  to  become  wan  as  the  face  of  a  dying  man, 
And  behold  !     Thy  glory  comes,  oh  Sun  1 

Oh,  Thou  beautiful  one,  Tliou  drapest  thyself  in  fire. 

The  wide  heavens  are  thy  pathway  :  thou  rollest  o'er  them  as  a  chariot. 

The  Earth  is  thy  bride.     Thou  dost  embrace  her  and  she  brings  forth 

children ; 
Yea,  Thou  favourest  her,  and  she  yields  her  increase. 
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Thou  art  the  All  Father  and  the  giver  of  life,  oh  Sun. 
The  young  children  stretch  out  their  hands  and  grow  in  thj  brightness; 
The  old  men  creep  forth  and  seeing  remember  their  strength. 
Only  the  dead  forget  Thee^  oh  Sun ! 

When  Thou  art  wroth  then  thou  dost  hide  thy  face ; 
Thou  drawest  around  Thee  a  thick  curtain  of  shadows. 
Then  the  Earth  grows  cold  and  the  Heavens  are  dismayed ; 
They  tremble,  and  the  sound  thereof  is  the  sound  of  thunder : 
They  weep,  and  their  tears  are  outpoured  in  the  rain ; 
They  sigh,  and  the  wild  winds  are  the  voice  of  their  sighing ; 
The  flowers  die,  the  fruitful  fields  languish  and  turn  pale ; 
The  old  men  and  the  little  children  go  unto  their  appointed  place 
When  Thou  withdrawest  thy  light,  oh  Sun  I 

Say,  what  art  Thou,  oh  Thou  matchless  Splendour — 

Who  set  Thee  on  high,  oh  Thou  flaming  Terror  1 

When  didst  Thou  begin,  and  when  is  the  day  of  thy  ending  %  . 

Thou  art  the  raiment  of  the  living  Spirit.^ 

None  did  place  Thee  on  high,  for  Thou  wast  the  B^;inning. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  ended  when  thy  children  are  forgotten ; 

Nay,  Thou  shaJt  never  end,  for  thy  hours  are  eternal. 

Thou  sittest  on  high  within  thy  golden  house  and  measurest  out  the 

centuries. 
Oh  Father  of  Life  !  oh  dark-dispelling  Sun  ! 

He  ceased  this  solemn  chant,  which,  though  it  seems  a  poor 

enough  thing  after  going  through  my  mill,  is  really  beautiful  and 

impressive  in  the  original ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 

glanced  up  towards  the  funnel-sloped  opening  in  the  dome  and 

added—. 

Oh  Sun,  descend  upon  thine  Altar  / 

As  he  spoke  a  wonderful  and  a  beautiful  thing  happened.  Down 
from  on  high  there  flashed  a  splendid  living  ray  of  light  that  clove 
the  twilight  like  a  sword  of  fire.  Full  upon  the  closed  petals  it  fell 
and  ran  shimmering  down  their  golden  sides,  and  then  the  glorious 
flower  opened  as  though  beneath  the  bright  influence.  Slowly  it 
opened,  and  as  the  great  petals  fell  wide  and  revealed  the  golden 
altar  on  which  the  fire  ever  burnt,  the  priests  blew  a  blast  upon 

>  This  line  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few  allusions  to  be  found  in  the 
Zu-Vendi  ritual  to  a  vague  dWin^  essence  independent  of  the  material  splendour 

of  the  orb  they  worship.  *(j^  C^)  C^  C^j  *  /%i^^,*  the  word  used  hero  ha3  a  very 

indeterminate  meaning,  and  signifies  *  Essence,  vital  principle,  spirit,  or  even 
God.* 
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the  trumpets,  and  from  all  the  people  there  rose  a  shout  of  praise 
that  beat  against  the  domed  roof  and  came  echoing  down  the 
marble  walls.  And  now  the  flower  altar  was  open,  and  the  sun- 
light fell  full  upon  the  tongue  of  sacred  flame  and  beat  it  down, 
so  that  it  wavered,  sank,  and  vanished  into  the  hollow  recesses 
whence  it  rose.  As  it  vanished,  the  mellow  notes  of  the  trumpets 
rolled  out  once  more.  Again  the  old  priest  flung  up  his  hands 
and  called  aloud — 

We  sacrijice  to  thee,  oh  Sun  / 

Once  more  I  caught  Nyleptha*s  eye ;  it  was  fixed  upon  the 
brazen  flooring. 

^  Look  out,'  I  said,  aloud  ;  and  as  I  said  it,  I  saw  Agon  bend 
forward  and  touch  something  on  the  altar.  As  he  did  so,  the 
great  white  sea  of  faces  around  us  turned  red  and  then  white 
again,  and  a  deep  breath  went  up  like  a  universal  sigh.  Nyleptha 
leant  forward  and  with  an  involuntary  movement  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand.  Sorais  turned  and  whispered  to  the  oflBcer  of  the 
royal  bodyguard,  and  then  with  a  rending  sound  the  whole  of  the 
brazen  flooring  slid  from  beneath  our  feet,  and  there  in  its  place 
was  suddenly  revealed  a  smooth  marble  shaft  terminating  in  a 
most  awful  raging  furnace  beneath  the  altar,  big  enough  and  hot 
enough  to  heat  the  iron  stern-post  of  a  man  of  war. 

With  a  yell  of  terror  we  sprang  backwards,  all  except  the 
wretched  Alphonse,  who  was  paralysed  with  fear,  and  would  have 
fallen  into  the  fiery  furnace  which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  had 
not  Sir  Henry  caught  him  in  his  strong  hand  as  he  was  vanishing 
and  dragged  him  back. 

Instantly  there  arose  the  most  fearful  hubbub,  and  we  four 
got  back  to  back,  Alphonse  dodging  frantically  round  our  little 
circle  in  an  attempt  to  take  shelter  under  our  legs.  We  all  had 
our  revolvers  on — for  though  we  had  been  politely  disarmed  of 
our  guns  on  leaving  the  palace,  of  course  these  people  did  not  know 
what  a  revolver  was.  Umslopogaas,  too,  had  his  axe,  of  which  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  deprive  him,  and  now  he  whirled  it  round 
his  head  and  sent  his  piercing  Zulu  war-shout  echoing  up  the 
marble  walls  in  fine  defiant  fashion.  Next  second,  the  priests, 
baffled  of  their  prey,  had  drawn  swords  from  beneath  their  white 
robes  and  were  leaping  on  us  like  hounds  upon  a  stag  at  bay.  I 
saw  that,  dangerous  as  action  might  be,  we  must  act  or  be  lost,  so 
as  the  first  man  came  bounding  along — and  a  great  tall  fellow  he 
was — I  sent  a  heavy  revolver  ball  through  him,  and  down  he  fell 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  slid  shrieking  frantically  into  the 
fiery  gulf  that  had  been  prepared  for  us. 

Whether  it  was  his  yells,  or  the,  to  them,  awful  sound  and 
effect  of  the  pistol  shot,  or  what,  I  know  not,  but  the  other 
priests  halted,  paralysed  and  dismayed,  and  before  they  could 
come  on  again  Sorais  had  called  out  something,  and  we,  together 
with  the  two  Queens  and  most  of  the  courtiers,  were  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  of  armed  men.  In  a  moment  it  was  done, 
and  still  the  priests  hesitated,  and  the  people  hung  in  the  balance 
like  a  herd  of  startled  buck  as  it  were,  making  no  sign  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  last  yell  of  the  burning  priest  had  died  away,  the  fire  had 
finished  him,  and  a  great  silence  fell  upon  the  place. 

Then  the  High  Priest  Agon  turned,  and  his  face  was  as  the 
face  of  a  devil.  *  Let  the  sacrifice  be  sacrificed,'  he  said  to  the 
Queens.  ^  Has  not  sacrilege  enough  been  done  by  these  strangers, 
and  would  ye,  as  Queens,  throw  the  cloak  of  your  majesty  over 
evildoers?  Are  not  the  creatures  sacred  to  the  Sun  dead  ?  and  is 
not  a  priest  of  the  Sun  also  dead,  but  now  slain  by  the  magic  of 
these  strangers,  who  come  as  the  winds  out  of  heaven,  whence  we 
know  not,  and  who  are  what  we  know  not  ?  Beware,  oh  Queens, 
how  ye  tamper  with  the  great  majesty  of  the  God,  even  before 
His  high  altar.  There  is  a  power  that  is  more  than  your  power ; 
there  is  a  justice  that  is  higher  than  your  justice.  Beware  how 
ye  lift  an  impious  hand  against  it.  Let  the  sacrifice  be  sacrificed, 
oh  Queens.' 

Then  Sorais  made  answer  in  her  deep  quiet  tones,  that  always 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  suspicion  of  mockery  about  them,  how- 
ever serious  the  theme :  *  Oh,  Agon,  thou  hast  spoken  according 
to  thy  desire,  and  thou  hast  spoken  truth.  But  it  is  thou  who 
wouldst  lift  an  impious  hand  against  the  justice  of  thy  God. 
Bethink  thee  the  midday  sacrifice  is  accomplished ;  the  Sun  hath 
claimed  his  priest  as  a  sacrifice.' 

This  was  a  novel  idea,  and  the  people  applauded  it. 

*  Bethink  thee  what  are  these  men  ?  They  are  strangers 
found  floating  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake.  Who  set  them  here  ? 
How  came  they  there  ?  How  know  ye  that  they  also  are  not 
servants  of  the  Sun  ?  Is  this  the  hospitality  that  ye  would  have 
our  nation  show  to  those  whom  chance  brings  to  them,  to  throw 
them  to  the  flames  ?  Shame  on  ye !  shame  on  ye !  What  is 
hospitality  ?  To  receive  the  stranger  and  show  him  favour.  To 
bind  up  his  wounds,  and  find  a  pillow  for  his  head  and  food  for 
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him  to  eat.     But  thy  pillow  is  the  fiery  furnace,  and  thy  food  the 
hot  savour  of  the  flame.     Shame  on  thee,  I  say ! ' 

She  paused  a  little  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  speech  upon  the 
multitude,  and  seeing  that  it  was  favourable,  changed  her  tone 
from  one  of  remonstrance  to  one  of  command. 

*  Ho  !  place  there,'  she  cried,  *  place,  I  say ;  make  way  for  the 
Queens,  and  those  whom  the  Queens  cover  with  their  "kaf" 
(mantle).' 

*  And  if  I  refuse,  oh  Queen  ?  '  said  Agon  between  his  teeth. 
*Then  will  I  cut  a  path  with   my  guards,'  was  the  proud 

answer ;  *  ay,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  sanctuary,  and  through 
the  bodies  of  thy  priests.' 

Agon  turned  livid  with  baffled  fury.  He  glanced  at  the  people 
as  though  meditating  an  appeal  to  them,  but  saw  clearly  that 
their  sympathies  were  all  the  other  way.  The  Zu-Vendi  are  a 
very  curious  and  sociable  people,  and  great  as  was  their  sense  of 
the  enormity  that  we  had  committed  in  shooting  the  sacred 
hippopotami,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  only  real  live 
strangers  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  being  consigned  to  a  fiery 
furnace,  thereby  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  their  chance  of 
extracting  knowledge  and  information  from,  and  gossiping  about 
us.  Agon  saw  this  and  hesitated,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
Nyleptha  spoke  in  her  soft  sweet  voice. 

*  Bethink  thee.  Agon,'  she  said,  *  as  my  sister  Queen  hath  said, 
these  men  may  also  be  servants  of  the  Sun.  For  themselves  they 
cannot  speak,  for  their  tongues  are  tied.  Let  the  matter  be 
adjourned  till  such  time  as  they  have  learnt  our  language.  Who 
can  be  condemned  without  a  hearing?  When  these  men  can 
plead  for  themselves,  then  it  will  be  time  to  put  them  to  the 
proof.' 

Here  was  a  clever  loophole  of  escape,  and  the  vindictive  old 
priest  took  it,  little  as  he  liked  it. 

*  So  be  it,  oh  Queens,'  he  said.  *  Let  the  men  go  in  peace,  and 
when  they  have  learnt  our  tongue  then  let  them  speak.  And  I, 
even  I,  will  make  humble  supplication  at  the  altar  lest  pestilence 
fall  on  the  land  by  cause  of  the  sacrilege.' 

These  words  were  received  with  a  murmur  of  applause,  and  in 
another  minute  we  were  marching  out  of  the  temple  surrounded 
by  the  royal  guards. 

But  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  we  learnt  the  exact 
substance  of  what  had  passed,  and  how  hardly  our  lives  had  been 
wrung  out  of  the  cruel  grip  of  the  Zu-Vendi  priesthood,  in  the 
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face  of  which  even  the  Queens  were  practically  powerless.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  strenuous  efforts  to  protect  us  we  should  have 
been  slain  even  before  we  set  foot  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
The  attempt  to  drop  us  bodily  into  the  fiery  pit  as  a  sacrifice 
was  a  last  artifice  to  attain  this  end  when  several  others  quite 
unsuspected  by  us  had  already  failed. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

SORAIS'   SO^'G. 


After  our  escape  from  Agon  and  his  pious  crew  we  returned  to 
our  quarters  in  the  palace  and  had  a  very  good  time.  The  two 
Queens,  the  nobles  and  the  people  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  us 
honour  and  showering  gifts  upon  us.  As  for  that  painful  little 
incident  of  the  hippopotami  it  sank  into  oblivion,  where  we  were 
quite  content  to  leave  it.  Every  day  deputations  and  individuals 
waited  od  us  to  examine  our  guns  and  clothing,  our  chain  shirts, 
and  our  instruments,  especially  our  watches,  with  which  last  they 
were  much  delighted.  In  short  we  became  quite  the  rage,  so 
much  so  that  some  of  the  fashionable  young  swells  among  the 
Zu-Vendi  began  to  copy  the  cut  of  some  of  our  clothes,  notably 
Sir  Henry's  shooting  jacket.  One  day,  indeed,  a  deputation 
waited  on  us  and,  as  usual,  Good  donned  his  full  dress  uniform 
for  the  occasion.  This  deputation  seemed  somehow  to  be  of  a 
different  class  to  those  who  generally  came  to  visit  us.  They 
were  little  insignificant-looking  men  of  an  excessively  polite,  not 
to  say  servile,  demeanour ;  and  their  attention  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  taken  up  with  observing  the  details  of  Good's  full  dress 
uniform,  of  which  they  took  copious  notes  and  measurements. 
Good  was  much  flattered  at  the  time,  not  suspecting  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  six  leading  tailors  of  Milosis.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards, however,  when  on  attending  court  as  usual  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  seven  or  eight  Zu-Vendi  *  mashers ' 
arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  a  very  fair  imitation  of  his  full  dress 
uniform,  he  changed  his  mind.  I  shall  never  forget  his  face  of 
astonishment  and  disgust.  It  was  after  this  that,  chiefly  in  order 
to  avoid  remark,  and  also  because  our  clothes  were  wearing  out 
and  had  to  be  saved  up,  we  resolved  to  adopt  the  native  dress ;  and 
a  very  comfortable  one  we  found  it,  though  I  am  bound  to  say 
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that  I  looked  sufficiently  ludicrous  in  it,  and  as  for  Alphonse ! 
Only  Umslopogaas  would  have  none  of  these  things ;  when  his 
moocha  was  worn  out  the  fierce  old  Zulu  made  him  a  new  one, 
and  went  about  unconcerned  as  grim  and  naked  as  his  own 
battle-axe. 

Meanwhile  we  pursued  our  study  of  the  language  steadily  and 
made  very  good  progress.  On  the  morning  following  our  adven- 
ture in  the  temple  three  grave  and  reverend  signors  presented 
themselves  armed  with  manuscript  books,  ink-horns  and  feathered 
pens,  and  indicated  that  they  had  been  sent  to  teach  us  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Umslopogaas,  we  all  buckled  to  with  a  will, 
doing  four  hoiu-s  a  day.  As  for  Umslopogaas  he  would  have  none 
of  that  either.  He  did  not  wish  to  learn  that  *  woman's  talk,'  not 
he,  and  when  one  of  the  teachers  advanced  on  him  with  a  book 
and  an  inkhom  and  waved  them  before  him  in  a  mild  persuasive 
way,  much  as  a  churchwarden  invitingly  shakes  the  offertory  bag 
under  the  nose  of  a  rich  but  niggardly  parishioner,  he  sprang  up 
with  a  fierce  oath  and  flashed  Inkosi-kaas  before  the  eyes  of  our 
learned  friend,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  attempt  to  teach  him 
Zu-Vendi. 

Thus  we  spent  our  mornings  in  useful  occupation  which  grew 
more  and  more  interesting  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  afternoons 
were  given  up  to  recreation.  Sometimes  we  made  trips,  notably 
one  to  the  gold  mines  and  another  to  the  marble  quarries,  both 
of  which  I  wish  I  had  space  and  time  to  describe,  and  sometimes 
we  went  out  hunting  buck  with  dogs  trained  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  very  exciting  sport  it  is,  as  the  country  is  full  of  agricultural 
enclosures  and  our  horses  were  magnificent.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  seeing  that  the  royal  stables  were  at  our  command, 
in  addition  to  which  we  had  four  splendid  saddle  horses  given  to 
us  by  Nyleptha. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  went  hawking,  a  pastime  that  is  in  great 
favour  among  the  Zu-Vendi,  who  generally  fly  their  birds  at  a 
species  of  partridge  which  is  remarkable  for  the  swiftness  and 
strength  of  its  flight.  When  attacked  by  the  hawk  this  bird 
appears  to  lose  its  head,  and,  instead  of  seeking  cover,  flies  high 
into  the  air,  thus  offering  wonderful  sport.  I  have  seen  one  of 
these  partridges  soar  up  almost  out  of  sight  when  followed  by  the 
hawk.  Still  better  sport  is  offered  by  a  variety  of  solitary  snipe 
as  big  as  a  small  woodcock,  which  is  plentiful  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  flown  at  with  a  very  small,  agile,  and  highly-trained 
hawk  with  an  almost  red  tail.     The  zigzagging  of  the  great  snipe 
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and  the  lightning  rapidity  of  the  flight  and  movements  of  the 
red-tailed  hawk  make  the  pastime  a  delightful  one.  Another 
variety  of  the  same  amusement  is  the  hunting  of  the  very  small 
species  of  antelope  with  trained  eagles;  and  it  certainly  is  a 
marvellous  sight  to  see  the  great  bird  soar  and  soar  till  he  is 
nothing  but  a  black  speck  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  suddenly 
come  dashing  down  like  a  cannon-ball  upon  some  cowering  buck 
that  is  hidden  in  a  patch  of  grass  from  everything  except  that 
piercing  eye.  Still  finer  is  the  spectacle  when  the  eagle  takes 
the  buck  running. 

On  other  days  we  would  pay  visits  to  the  country  seats  at  some  of 
the  great  lords'  beautiful  fortified  places,  and  the  villages  clustering 
beneath  their  walls.  Here  we  saw  vineyards  and  cornfields  and 
well-kept  park*like  grounds,  with  such  timber  in  them  as  filled 
me  with  delight,  for  I  do  love  a  good  tree.  There  it  stands  so 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  a  very  type  of  the  best 
sort  of  man.  How  proudly  it  lifts  its  bare  head  to  the  winter 
storms,  and  with  what  a  full  heart  it  rejoices  when  the  spring  has 
come  again !  How  grand  its  voice  is,  too,  when  it  talks  with  the 
wind :  a  thousand  ceolian  harps  cannot  equal  the  beauty  of  the 
sighing  of  a  great  tree  in  leaf.  All  day  it  points  to  the  sunshine 
and  all  night  to  the  stars,  and  thus  passionless,  and  yet  full  of 
life,  it  endures  through  the  centuries,  come  storm,  come  shine, 
drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  cool  bosom  of  its  mother  earth, 
and,  as  the  slow  years  roll  by,  learning  the  great  mysteries  of 
growth  and  of  decay.  And  so  on  and  on  through  generations, 
outliving  individuals,  customs,  dynasties — ^all  save  the  landscape 
it  adorns  and  human  nature,  till  the  appointed  day  when  the 
wind  wins  the  long  battle  and  rejoices  over  a  reclaimed  space,  or 
decay  puts  the  last  stroke  to  his  fungus-fingered  work. 

Ah,  one  should  always  think  twice  before  one  cuts  down  a 
tree! 

In  the  evenings  it  was  customary  for  Sir  Henry,  Good,  and 
myself  to  dine,  or  rather  sup,  with  their  Majesties — not  every 
night,  indeed,  but  about  three  or  four  times  a  week,  whenever 
they  had  not  much  company,  or  the  aflfairs  of  state  would  allow  of 
it.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those  little  suppers  were  quite 
the  most  charming  things  of  their  sort  that  I  ever  had  to  do  with. 
How  true  is  the  saying  that  the  very  highest  in  rank  are  always 
the  most  simple  and  kindly.  It  is  from  your  half-and-half  sort  of 
people  that  you  get  pomposity  and  vulgarity,  the  difierence  between 
the  two  being  very  much  what  one  sees  every  day  in  England 
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between  the  old,  out-at-elbows,  broken-down  county  famUy,  and 
the  overbearing,  purseproud  people  who  come  and  ^  take  the 
place.'  I  really  think  that  Nyleptha's  greatest  charm  is  her  sweet 
simplicity,  and  her  kindly  genuine  interest  even  in  little  things. 
She  is  the  simplest  woman  I  ever  knew,  and  where  her  passions 
are  not  involved  one  of  the  sweetest ;  but  she  can  look  queenly 
enough  when  she  likes,  and  be  as  fierce  as  any  savage  too. 

For  instance,  never  shall  I  forget  that  scene  when  I  for  the 
first  time  was  sure  that  she  was  really  in  love  with  Curtis.  It 
came  about  in  this  way — all  through  Good's  weakness  for  ladies' 
society.  When  we  had  been  employed  for  some  three  months  in 
learning  Zu-Vendi,  it  struck  Master  Good  that  he  was  getting 
rather  tired  of  the  old  gentlemen  who  did  us  the  honour  to  lead 
us  in  the  way  that  we  should  go,  so  he  proceeded,  without  saying 
a  word  to  anybody  else,  to  inform  them  that  it  was  a  peculiar 
fact,  but  that  we  could  not  make  any  real  progress  in  the  deeper 
intricacies  of  a  foreign  language  unless  we  were  taught  by  ladies 
— young  ladies,  he  was  careful  to  explain.  In  his  own  country, 
he  pointed  out,  it  was  habitual  to  choose  the  very  best-looking 
and  most  charming  girls  who  could  be  found  to  instruct  any 
strangers  who  happened  to  come  that  way,  &c. 

All  of  this  the  old  gentlemen  swallowed  open-mouthed.  There 
was,  they  admitted,  reason  in  what  he  said,  since  the  contem- 
plation of  the  beautiful,  as  their  philosophy  taught,  induced  a 
certain  porosity  of  mind  similar  to  that  produced  upon  the  physical 
body  by  the  healthful  influences  of  sun  and  air.  Consequently  it 
was  probable  that  we  might  absorb  the  Zu-Vendi  tongue  a  little 
faster  if  suitable  teachers  could  be  found.  Another  thing  was 
that,  as  the  female  sex  was  naturally  loquacious,  good  practice 
would  be  gained  in  the  viva  voce  department  of  our  studies. 

To  all  of  this  Good  gravely  assented,  and  the  learned  gentlemen 
departed,  assuring  him  that  their  orders  were  to  fall  in  with  our 
w^ishes  in  every  way,  and  that,  if  possible,  our  views  should  be  met. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  surprise  and  disgust  of  myself,  and  I 
trust  and  believe  Sir  Henry,  when,  on  entering  the  room  where 
we  were  accustomed  to  carry  on  our  studies  the  following  morning, 
we  found,  instead  of  our  usual  venerable  tutors,  three  of  the  best- 
looking  young  women  whom  Milosis  could  produce — and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal — who  blushed  and  smiled  and  curtseyed,  and 
gave  us  to  understand  that  they  were  there  to  carry  on  our 
instruction.  Then  Good,  as  we  gazed  at  one  another  in  bewilder- 
ment, thought  fit  to  explain,  saying  that   it   had  slipped   his 
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memory  before — but  the  old  gentlemen  had  told  him,  on  the 
previous  evening,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  our  further 
education  should  be  carried  on  by  the  other  sex.  I  was  appalled, 
and  appealed  to  Sir  Henry  for  advice  in  such  a  crisis. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  you  see  the  ladies  are  here,  ain't  they  ?  If 
we  sent.them  away,  don't  you  think  it  might  hurt  their  feelings, 
eh  ?  One  doesn't  like  to  be  rough,  you  see ;  and  they  look  regular 
hlue^^  don't  they,  eh  ? ' 

By  this  time  Good  had  already  begun  his  lessons  with  the 
handsomest  of  the  three,  and  so  with  a  sigh  I  yielded.  That  day 
everything  went  very  well :  the  young  ladies  were  certainly  very 
clever,-  and  they  only  smiled  when  we  blundered.  I  never  saw 
Good  so  attentive  to  his  books  before,  and  even  Sir  Henry  appeared 
to  tackle  Zu-Vendi  with  a  renewed  zest.  *  Ah,'  thought  I,  *  will 
it  always  be  thus  ? ' 

Next  day  we  were  much  more  lively,  our  work  was  pleasingly 
interspersed  with  questions  about  our  native  country,  what  the 
ladies  were  like  there,  &c.,  all  of  which  we  answered  as  best  we 
could  in  Zu-Vendi,  and  I  heard  Good  assiudng  his  teacher  that 
her  loveliness  was  to  the  beauties  of  Europe  as  the  sun  to  the 
moon,  to  which  she  replied  with  a  little  toss  of  the  head  that 
she  was  a  plain  teaching  woman  and  nothing  else,  and  that  it 
was  not  kind  *  to  deceive  a  poor  girl  so.'  Then  we  had  a  little 
singing  that  was  really  charming,  so  natural  and  unaffected.  The 
Zu-Vendi  love-songs  are  most  touching.  On  the  third  day 
we  were  all  quite  intimate.  Good  narrated  some  of  his  pre- 
vious love  affairs  to  his  fair  teacher,  and  so  moved  was  she  that 
her  tears  mingled  with  his  own.  I  discoursed  with  mine,  a  merry 
blue-eyed  girl,  upon  Zu-Vendian  art,  and  never  saw  that  she  was 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  drop  a  specimen  of  the  cockroach  tribe 
down  my  back,  whilst  in  the  comer  Sir  Henry  and  his  governess 
appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be  going  through  a  lesson 
framed  on  the  great  educational  principles  laid  down  by  Wackford 
Sqaeers,  Esq.,  though  in  a  very  modified  or  rather  spiritualised 
form.  The  lady  softly  repeated  the  Zu-Vendi  word  for  *  hand,' 
and  he  took  hers ;  *  eyes,'  and  he  gazed  deep  into  her  brown 
orbs ;  *  lips,'  and — but  just  at  that  moment  fay  young  lady  dropped 
the  cockroach  down  my  back  and  ran  away  laughing.  Now  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  loathe  more  than  another  it  is  cockroaches, 
and  moved  quite  beyond  myself,  and  yet  laughing  at  her  im- 
pudence, I  took  up  the  cushion  she  had  been  sitting  on  and  threw 
it  after  her.    Imagine  then  my  shame — my  horror,  and  my  dis- 
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tress,  when  the  door  opened,  and,  attended  by  two  guards  only, 
in  walked  Nyleptha,  The  cushion  could  not  be  recalled  (it  missed 
the  girl  and  hit  one  of  the  guards  on  the  head),  but  I  instantly 
and  ineflfectually  tried  to  look  as  though  I  had  not-  thrown  it. 
Good  ceased  his  sighing,  and  began  to  murder  Zu-Vendi  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  Sir  Henry  whistled  and  looked  silly.  As  for 
the  poor  girls  they  were  utterly  dumbfounded. 

And  Nyleptha !  she  drew  herself  up  till  her  frame  seemed  to 
tower  even  above  that  of  the  tall  guards,  and  her  face  went  first 
red,  and  then  pale  as  death. 

*  Guards,'  she  said  in  a  quiet  choked  voice,  and  pointing  at  the 
fair  but  unconscious  disciple  of  Wackford  Squeers,  ^  slay  me  that 
woman.' 

The  men  hesitated,  as  well  they  might. 

^  Will  ye  do  my  bidding,'  she  said  again  in  the  same  voice, 

*  or  will  ye  not  ? ' 

Then  they  advanced  upon  the  girl  with  uplifted  spears.  By 
this  time  Sir  Henry  had  recovered  himself,  and  saw  that  the 
comedy  was  likely  to  turn  into  a  tragedy. 

*  Stand  back,'  he  said  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  at  the  same  time 
getting  in  front  of  the  terrified  girl.  *  Shame  on  thee,  Nyleptha 
— shame !     Thou  shalt  not  kill  her.' 

*  Doubtless  thou  hast  good  reason  to  try  to  protect  her.  Thou 
couldst  hardly  do  less  in  honour,'  answered  the  infuriated  Queen ; 

*  but  she  shall  die — she  shall  die,'  and  she  stamped  Irer  little 
foot. 

*  It  is  well,'  he  answered,  *  then  I  will  die  with  her.  I  am  thy 
servant,  oh  Queen ;  do  with  me  even  as  thou  wilt,'  and  he  bowed 
towards  her,  and  fixed  his  clear  eyes  contemptuously  on  her  face. 

*  I  could  wish  to  slay  thee  too,'  she  answered ;  *  for  thou  dost 
make  a  mock  of  me;'  and  then  feeling  that  she  was  mastered, 
and  I  suppose  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  burst  into  such 
a  storm  of  tears,  and  looked  so  royally  lovely  in  her  passionate 
distress,  that  old  as  I  am,  I  must  say  I  envied  Curtis  his  task  of 
supporting  her.  It  was  rather  odd  to  see  him  holding  her  in  his 
arms  considering  what  had  just  passed — a  thought  that  seemed  to 
occur  to  herself,  for  presently  she  wrenched  herself  free  and  went, 
leaving  us  all  much  disturbed. 

Presently,  however,  one  of  the  guards  returned  with  a  message 
to  the  girls  that  they  were,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the  city  and 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  country,  and  that  no  further  harm 
would  come  to  them ;  and  accordingly  they  went,  one  of  them 
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remarking  philosophically  that  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  that  it 
vas  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  had  taught  us  a  little  service- 
able Zu-Vendi.  Mine  was  an  exceedingly  nice  girl,  and,  over- 
looking the  cockroach,  I  made  her  a  present  of  my  favourite  lucky 
sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it  when  she  went  away.  After  that  our 
former  masters  resumed  their  course  of  instruction,  needless  to 
say  to  my  great  relief. 

That  night,  when  in  fear  and  trembling  we  attended  the  royal 
supper  table,  we  found  that  Nyleptha  was  laid  up  with  a  bad 
headache.  That  headache  lasted  for  three  whole  days ;  but  on 
the  fourth  she  was  present  at  supper  as  usual,  and  with  the  most 
sweet  and  gracious  smile  gave  Sir  Henry  her  hand  to  lead  her  to 
the  table.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  little  aflFair  described 
above  beyond  her  saying  with  a  charming  air  of  innocence,  that 
when  she  came  to  see  us  at  our  studies  the  other  day  she  had  been 
seized  with  a  giddiness  from  which  she  had  only  now  recovered. 
She  supposed,  she  added  with  the  touch  of  the  humour  that  was 
common  to  her,  that  it  was  the  sight  of  people  working  so  hard 
which  had  aflfected  her. 

In  reply  Sir  Henry  said  dryly,  that  he  had  thought  she  did  not 
look  quite  herself  on  that  day,  whereat  she  flashed  one  of  those 
quick  glances  of  hers  at  him,  which  if  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  man 
must  have  gone  through  him  like  a  knife,  and  the  subject  dropped 
entirely.  Indeed,  after  supper  was  over  Nyleptha  condescended 
to  put  us  through  an  examination  to  see  what  we  had  learnt,  and 
to  express  herself  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Indeed,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  give  us,  especially  Sir  Henry,  a  lesson  on  her  own 
account,  and  very  interesting  we  found  it. 

And  all  the  while  that  we  talked,  or  rather  tried  to  talk,  and 
laughed,  Sorais  would  sit  there  in  her  carven  ivory  chair,  and  look 
at  us  and  read  us  all  like  a  book,  only  from  time  to  time  saying  a 
few  words,  and  smiling  that  quick  ominous  smile  of  hers  which  was 
more  like  a  flash  of  summer  lightning  on  a  dark  cloud  than  any- 
thing else.  And  as  near  to  her  as  he  dared  would  sit  Good,  wor- 
shipping through  bis  eyeglass,  for  he  really  was  getting  seriously 
devoted  to  this  sombre  beauty,  of  whom,  speaking  personally,  I 
felt, terribly  afraid.  I  watched  her  keenly,  and  soon  I  found  out 
that  for  all  her  apparent  impassibility  she  was  at  heart  bitterly 
jealous  of  Nyleptha.  Another  thing  I  found  out,  and  the  discovery 
filled  me  with  dismay,  and  that  was,  that  she  aUo  was  growing 
devoted  to  Sir  Henry  Curtis.  Of  course  I  could  not  be  sure ;  it 
is  not  easy  to  read  so  cold  and  haughty  a  woman ;  but  I  noticed 
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one  or  two  little  things,  and,  as  elephant  hunters  know,  dried 
grass  shows  which  way  the  wind  has  set. 

And  so  another  three  months  passed  over  us,  by  which  time 
we  had  all  attained  to  a  very  considerable  mastery  of  the  Zu-Vendi 
language,  which  is  an  easy  one  to  learn.  And  as  the  time  went 
On  we  became  great  favourites  with  the  people,  and  even  with  the 
courtiers,  gaining  an  enorinous  reputation  for  cleverness,  because, 
as  I  think  I  have  said,  Sir  Henry  was  able  to  show  them  how  to 
make  glass,  which  was  a  national  want,  and  also,  by  the  help  of  a 
twenty-year  almanac  that  we  had  with  us,  to  predict  various 
heavenly  combinations  which  were  quite  unsuspected  by  the 
native  astronomers.  We  even  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
principle  of  the  steam-engine  to  a  gathering  of  the  learned 
men,  who  were  filled  with  amazement ;  and  several  other  things 
of  the  same  sort  we  did.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  people 
made  up  their  minds  that  we  must  on  no  account  bfe  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  country  (which  indeed  was  an  apparent  impossibility 
even  if  we  had  wished  it),  and  we  were  advanced  to  great  honour 
and  made  oflBcers  of  the  bodyguards  of  the  sister  Queens,  while 
permanent  quarters  were  assigned  to  us  in  the  palace,  and  our 
opinion  was  asked  upon  questions  of  national  policy. 

But  blue  as  the  sky  seemed,  there  was  a  cloud,  and  a  big  one, 
on  the  horizon.  We  had  indeed  heard  no  more  of  those  con- 
founded hippopotami,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  supposed 
that  our  sacrilege  was  forgotten,  or  the  enmity  of  the  great  and 
powerful  priesthood  headed  by  Agon  appeased.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  burning  the  more  fiercely  because  it  was  necessarily  sup- 
pressed, and  what  had  perhaps  begun  in  bigotry  was  ending  in 
downright  direct  hatred  bom  of  jealousy.  Hitherto,  the  priests 
had  been  the  wise  men  of  the  land,  and  were  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  superstitious  causes,  looked  on  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion. But  our  arrival  with  our  outlandish  wisdom  and  our  strange 
inventions  and  hints  of  unimagined  things,  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
this  state  of  aflfairs,  and  to  use  vulgar  language,  went  far  towards 
upsetting  the  sacerdotal  apple-cart.  A  still  worse  affront  to  them, 
however,  was  the  favoiur  with  which  we  were  regarded,  and  the 
trust  that  was  reposed  in  us.  All  these  things  tended  to  make  us 
excessively  obnoxious  to  the  great  priestly  clan,  the  most  powerful 
because  the  most  united  faction  in  the  kingdom. 

Another  source  of  imminent  danger  to  us  was  the  rising  envy 
of  some  of  the  great  lords  headed  by  Nasta,  whose  antagonism  to 
us  had  at  best  been  but  thinly  veiled,  and  which  now  threatened 
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to  break  out  into  open  flame,  Nasta  had  for  some  years  been  a 
candidate  for  Nyleptha's  hand  in  marriage,  and  when  we  appeared 
on  the  scene  I  fancy,  from  all  I  could  gather,  that  though  there 
were  still  many  obstacles  in  his  path,  success  was  by  no  means  out  of 
his  reach.  But  now  all  this  had  changed ;  the  coy  Nyleptha  smiled 
no  more  in  his  direction,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  guess  the  cause. 
Infuriated  and  alarmed  he  turned  his  attention  to  Sorais,  only  to 
find  that  he  might  as  well  try  to  woo  a  mountain  side.  With  a 
bitter  jest  or  two  about  his  fickleness,  that  door  was  closed  on  him 
for  ever.  So  Nasta  bethought  him  of  the  thirty  thousand  wild 
swordsmen  who  would  pour  down  at  his  bidding  through  the 
northern  mountain  passes,  and  no  doubt  vowed  to  adorn  the  gates 
of  Milosis  with  our  heads. 

But  first  he  determined,  as  we  learned,  to  make  one  more 
attempt  and  to  demand  the  hand  of  Nyleptha  in  the  open  Court 
after  the  formal  annual  ceremony  of  the  signing  of  the  laws  that 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Queens  during  the  year. 

Of  this  astounding  fact  Nyleptha  heard  with  simulated  non- 
chalance, and  with  a  little  trembling  of  the  voice  herself  informed 
us  of  it  as  we  sat  at  supper  on  the  night  preceding  the  great 
cereniony  of  the  law-signing. 

Sir  Henry  bit  his  lip,  and  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  it 
plainly  showed  his  agitation. 

*  And  what  answer  will  the  Queen  be  pleased  to  give  to  the 
great  Lord,'  asked  I,  in  a  jesting  manner. 

'Answer,  Macumazahn'  (for  we  had  elected  to  pass  by  our 
Zulu  names  in  Zu-Vendis),  she  said,  with  a  pretty  shrug  of  her 
ivory  shoulder.  *  Nay,  I  know  not;  what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do, 
when  the  wooer  has  thirty  thousand  swords  wherewith  to  urge  his 
love ! '  and  from  under  her  long  lashes  she  glanced  at  Curtis. 

Just  then  we  rose  from  the  table  to  adjourn  into  another 
room.  *Quatermain,  a  word,  quick,'  said  Sir  Henry  to  me. 
*  Listen;  I  have  never  spoken  about  it,  but  surely  you  have 
guessed  ;  I  love  Nyleptha.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

Fortunately,  I  had  more  or  less  already  taken  the  question 
into  consideration,  and  was  therefore  able  to  give  such  answer  as 
seemed  the  wisest  to  me. 

*  You  must  speak  to  Nyleptha  to-night,'  I  said.  *  Now  is  your 
time,  now  or  never.  Listen ;  in  the  sitting-room  get  near  to  her, 
and  whisper  to  her  to  meet  you  at  midnight  by  the  Eademas 
Btatue  at  the  end  of  the  great  hall.  I  will  keep  watch  for  you 
there.    Now  or  never,  Curtis.' 
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We  passed  on  into  the  other  room.  Nyleptha  was  sitting,  her 
hands  before  her,  and  a  sad  anxious  look  upon  her  lovely  face.  A 
little  way  oflFwas  Sorais  talking  to  Good  in  her  slow  measured  tones. 

The  time  went  on ;  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I  knew  that, 
according  to  their  habit,  the  Queens  would  retire.  As  yet,  Sir 
Henry  had  had  no  chance  of  saying  a  word  in  private :  indeed, 
although  we  saw  much  of  the  royal  sisters,  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  see  them  alone.  I  racked  my  brains,  and  at  last  an  idea 
came  to  me. 

*  Will  the  Queen  be  pleased,'  I  said,  bowing  low  before  Sorais, 
*  to  sing  unto  her  servants  ?  Our  hearts  are  heavy  this  night ; 
sing  to  us,  oh  Lady  of  the  Night '  (Sorais'  favourite  name  among 
the  people). 

*  My  song?,  Maeumazahn,  are  not  such  as  to  lighten  the  heavy 
heart,  yet  will  I  sing  if  it  pleases  thee,'  she  answered ;  and  she 
rose  and  went  a  few  paces  to  a  table,  whereon  lay  an  instrument 
not  unlike  a  zither,  and  struck  a  few  wandering  chords. 

Then  suddenly,  like  the  notes  of  some  deep-throated  bird,  her 
rounded  voice  rang  out  in  song  so  wildly  sweet,  and  yet  with  so 
weird  and  sad  a  refrain,  that  it  made  the  very  blood  stand  still. 
Up,  up  soared  the  golden  notes,  that  seemed  to  melt  far  away, 
and  then  to  grow  again  and  travel  on,  laden  with  all  the  sorrow 
of  the  world  and  all  the  despair  of  the  lost.  It  was  a  marvellous 
song,  but  I  had  not  time  to  listen  to  it  properly.  However,  I 
got  the  words  of  it  afterwards,  and  here  is  a  translation  of  its 
burden,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  translated  at  all. 

SORAIS'  SONG. 
As  a  desolate  bird  that  through  darkness  its  lost  way  is  winging, 
As  a  hand  that  is  helplessly  raised  when  Death's  sickle  is  swinging, 
So  is  life !  ay,  the  life  that  lends  passion  and  breath  to  my  singing. 

As  the  nightingale's  song  that  is  full  of  a  sweetness  unspoken, 

As  a  spirit  unbarring  the  gates  of  the  skies  for  a  token, 

So  is  love  !  ay,  the  love  that  shall  fall  when  his  pinion  is  broken. 

As  the  tramp  of  the  legions  when  trumpets  their  challenge  are  sending, 
As  the  shout  of  the  storm-god  when  lightnings  the  black  sky  are  rending, 
So  is  power !  ay,  the  power  that  shall  lie  in  the  dust  at  its  ending. 

So  short  is  our  life  j  yet  with  space  for  all  things  to  forsake  us, 
A  bitter  delusion,  a  dream  from  which  nought  can  awake  us, 
Till  Death's  dogging  footsteps  at  morn  or  at  eve  shall  o'ertake  us. 

Refrain. 

Ohf  the  world  is  fair  at  the  dawning — dawning — dawning^ 
But  the  red  sun  sets  in  blood:  the  red  sun  sets  in  blood. 
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I  only  wish  that  I  could  write  down  the  music  too. 

'  Now,  Curtis,  now,'  I  whispered,  when  she  began  the  second 
verse,  and  turned  my  back. 

*Nyleptha,'  he  said — for  my  nerves  were  so  much  on  the 
stretch  that  I  could  hear  every  word,  low  as  it  was  spoken,  even 
through  Sorais*  divine  notes — *  Nyleptha,  I  must  speak  with  thee 
this  night,  upon  my  life  I  must.  Say  me  not  nay ;  oh,  say  me 
not  nay ! ' 

*  How  can  I  speak  with  thee  ? '  she  answered,  looking  fixedly 
before  her ;  ^  Queens  are  not  like  other  people.  I  am  surrounded 
and  watched. 

*  Listen,  Nyleptha,  thus.  I  will  be  before  the  statue  of 
Bademas  in  the  great  hall  at  midnight.  I  have  the  countersign 
and  can  pass  in.  Macumazahn  will  be  there  to  keep  guard,  and 
with  him  the  Zulu.     Oh  come,  my  Queen,  deny  me  not.' 

*  It  is  not  seemly,'  she  murmured,  *  and  to-morrow ' 

Just  then  the  music  began  to  die  in  the  last  wail  of  the 

refrain,  and  Sorais  slowly  turned  her  round. 

*  I  will  be  there,'  said  Nyleptha,  hurriedly ;  *  on  thy  life  see 
that  thou  Eail  me  not.' 


(To  ht  oofidmyked^ 
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Count  Vitzthums  Journals.^ 


MR.  EEEVE'S  judgment  and  experience  were  not  at  fault 
when  he  recommended  the  reproduction  in  English  of  these 
valuable  memoirs.  They  will  have,  indeed,  but  little  attraction  for 
those  '  who  much  or  oft  delight  to  season  their  fireside  with  per- 
sonal talk '  about  society  and  fashion  and  ei)hemeral  gossip.  But 
they  contain  a  mine  of  information  for  all  who  care  to  know 
the  inner  working  of  political  and  diplomatic  systems  and  the 
secret  transactions  of  cabinets  and  embassies. 

Count  Vitzthum  was  born  in  1819,  the  same  year  as  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  and  he  was  Saxon  jMinister  in  London 
from  1863  to  1866. 

Before  coming  to  England,  he  was  for  a  short  time  employed 
as  charge  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in  the  early  chapters 
of  the  journal  we  catch  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  with  his  classical  beauty  and  gigantic  stature,  and  the 
splendid  strength  of  manhood  as  yet  xinmenaced  by  the  treachery 
of  *  General  Fevrier '  We  discern  in  the  diplomatic  dealings  of 
Sir  George  Hamilton  Seymour  and  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  proclivities 
towards  the  Greek  Church  the  germs  of  forces  which  in  later 
days  operated  with  memorable  eflfect. 

Count  Vitzthum's  account  of  Russian  society  is  picturesque, 
and  he  describes  with  graphic  skill  a  magnificent  banquet  at  which 
the  host  lit  his  cigar  from  the  consecrated  tapars  which  sur- 
rounded the  coffin  of  his  family  saint,  '  a  dark-brown  mummy. 
The  colour  of  the  face  reminded  one  of  the  famous  black  Madonna.* 

The  Count  gives  an  interesting  story  of  Nihilism,  which 
reads  as  if  it  related  to  the  present  day.  Before  he  went  to 
Russia  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Dresden  with  a  young 
Russian  who  was  diptingnished  by  his  (alents  and  accomplish- 

•  If/mimtctnCiSqf  St.  PeUrKhnrg  and  London  hctiveen  18o2  and  186i.  By 
Count  Vitzthuii),  laic  Saxon  Minister  at  the  Court  of  London.  Translated  from 
I  he  German.  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  lleory  Kecve.  lu  two  volumes.  London : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  18S7. 
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ments,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  rising  diplomatists  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  On  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  our 
author  tried  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  friend,  and 
inquired  for  him  at  the  Foreign  Office.  All  he  could  learn  was 
that  Ivan  Ivanovitch — as  he  is  called  in  the  journal — ^had  not  been 
to  the  office  for  several  months.  No  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  him.  Subsequently  the  chief  of  secret  police  gave  this  account 
of  his  disappearance. 

The  police  received  warning  of  a  plot  arranged  by  a  secret  so- 
ciety in  which  young  Ivanovitch  was  involved.  They  paid  a  domi- 
ciliary visit  and  found  evidence,  chiefly  in  cipher,  of  a  wide-spread 
l^lan  to  murder,  on  the  same  day,  the  Czar,  all  his  family,  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  and  the  officials  of  police.  In  a  word,  young 
Ivanovitch  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  most  formidable  con- 
spiracy ever  detected  in  Russia.  At  the  moment  when  Count 
Vitzthum  inquired  for  him,  he  was  expiating  his  oflFence  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia. 

Well  might  the  Czar  remark  to  Count  Vitzthum,  *Le  sol  etait 
mine  sous  mes  pieds.' 

In  1853  the  Count  was  transferred  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
London,  where  his  first  impression  was  that  of  vastness.  ^  London 
is  not  so  much  a  city  as  a  world.' '  And  to  a  man  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  the  ubiquitous  police  and  lynx-eyed  administration 
of  foreign  capitals,  there  was  a  delight  in  'disappearing  in  the 
mass  of  people,  a  sense  of  freedom  which  we  do  not  feel  even  in 
Paris,  to  say  nothing  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.' 

Our  author  experienced,  as  a  good  foreigner  should,  sensa- 
tions of  astonishment  and  awe  when  first  confronted  with  the 
civic  majesty  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  *  The  grand  hall  presented  an  ex- 
traordinary sight.  One  might  have  fancied  oneself  at  a  masquerade 
or  transported  back  to  the  time  of  the  virgin  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  aldermen  in  their  long  robes  and  gold  chains,  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  fur-trimmed  gown  and  surrounded  by  his  officials  in 
fine  livery,  recalled  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The 
strange  mixture  of  sturdy  independence  and  petty  adherence  to 
ancient  formalities,  of  overweening  national  pride  and  obsequious 
flunkeyism  which  characterises  the  London  cockney,  was  con- 
spicuous all  around.' 

In  a  similar  vein  the  Count  writes  of  Lord  Cardigan  and  the 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in  London  after  his  memorable 
achievements  at  Balaclava.  *  Years  after  that  day  the  London 
cockney  paid  an  idolatrous  homage,  as  did  once  the  Macedonians 
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to  Alexander's  Bucephalus,  to  the  Balaclava  charger  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  was  fond  of  displaying  himself  in  the  streets.' 

Another  horse  of  fame  sufficient  to  secure  him  commemoration 
in  Count  Vitzthum's  pages  is  the  well-remembered  grey  hack  which 
Lord  Palmerston  constantly  rode  in  later  years,  and  of  which  the 
Count  records  that  it  was  the  despair  of  Lady  Palmerston,  *  for  she 
herself  had  four  grey  carriage  horses,  and  feared  lest  people  should 
think  that  her  husband  rode  one  of  them.' 

An  amusing  instance  of  easy  demeanour  under  impressive 
circumstances  is  the  Count's  frank  avowal  that,  seated  at  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  funeral  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Count 
Bemstorflf,  he  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  confidential  conversation  on 
the  Holstein  question  while  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin. 

Count  Vitzthum  describes  with  sympathy  and  admiration  the 
great  volunteer  review  in  Hyde  Park  in  1860,  and  comments  on  its 
value  as  a  demonstration  against  the  contemplated  aggressions  of 
France.  The  political  aspect  of  our  public  functions  is  always  present 
to  the  Count's  mind,  and  he  records  with  contemptuous  condemna- 
tion the  public  homage  offered  to  General  Garibaldi,  and  draws  a 
ridiculous  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  in  her  historic 
diamonds,  escorting  the  red-shirted  hero  to  her  boudoir,  and  filling 
his  pipe  with  her  august  hands. 

Of  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  Queen,  especially  in  her 
lighter  and  more  domestic  moments,  the  journals  give  traits 
which  in  this  year  of  jubilee  it  is  pleasant  to  recall.  In  1854  we 
read  of  a  small  dance  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  birth- 
day, and  the  Queen  dancing  Scotch  reels  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Elgin  in  their  kilts,  and  a  quadrille  with  the 
Saxon  Minister,  who  at  thirty-five  had  already  given  up  waltzing. 

On  arriving  late  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  being  anxious  to 
deliver  his  credentials  before  dinner  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to 
a  place  at  the  table,  the  Count  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
Queen,  who  had  already  begun  her  toilette,  and  *  put  on  a  dress- 
ing gown  to  receive  Lord  Clarendon  and  myself.' 

In  commemorating  the  issue  of  the  great  debate  on  the  Danish 
question  in  1864,  he  pays  this  emphatic  tribute  to  her  Majesty's 
political  influence : — 

*  The  victory  of  the  Peace  Party  is  a  victory  of  the  Queen. 
Maligned,  insulted,  and  reproached  for  German  sympathies,  her 
Majesty  has  checkmated  the  dictatorship  of  her  Prime  Minister, 
and  beaten  him  three  times  in  his  own  Cabinet  on  the  question 
of  peace  or  war.' 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  these  memoirs  is  that  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  of  whose  statesmanship  and  judgment  Count 
Yitzthum  had  the  highest  opinion.  In  these  pages  we  see  the 
Prince  discharging  in  eflFect  all  except  the  purely  ceremonial 
functions  of  royalty.  He  advises  the  Queen  at  every  point ;  gives 
audiences  to  ministers  and  diplomatists;  revises,  corrects,  and 
suggests  despatches  to  foreign  Powers ;  and  not  seldom  intervenes 
to  repress  the  bellicose  ardour  of  the  octogenarian  Premier.  The 
Queen's  desire  to  confer  the  Crown  Matrimonial  on  her  husband 
is  mentioned  by  the  Count  as  a  familiar  fact ;  and  even  though 
this  design  was  never  carried  into  execution.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
remarked,  after  the  Prince's  death,  *We  have  buried  our 
sovereign.  ...  If  he  had  outlived  some  of  our  "  old  stagers,"  he 
would  have  given  us,  while  retaining  all  our  constitutional 
guarantees,  the  blessings  of  dbsolute  government 

The  recorded  conversations  of  the  Prince  are  full  of  insight 
into  men  and  systems.  Of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  he  said :  '  I 
should  not  like  to  call  the  Emperor  inscrutable.  I  see  in  him  no 
enigma,  ...  He  wills  far  less  often  than  he  must.  He  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  His  whole  power  is  based  upon  false- 
hood. His  system  rests  upon  unsolved  and  insoluble  contradictions, 
which  must  bring  his  system,  if  not  himself,  to  a  tragic  end.  To 
reconcile  these  contradictions  is  impossible.  Napoleon  would  like 
to  be  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  Grod  and  at  the  same  time  par  la 
volants  nationale*  He  can  be  either  one  or  the  other,  but  never 
both  together.' 

Of  a  politician  scarcely  less  important  than  the  Emperor, 
though  in  aU  respects  his  antithesis,  the  Prince  said :  *  What  we 
want  is  a  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Commons 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  have  lost  in  him  the  rock  against  which 
the  waves  of  democracy  broke ;  the  man  who  in  the  House  of 
Commons  struck  vrith  true  instinct  the  keynote  of  resistance.' 

During  a  visit  to  Windsor  Castle  a  conversation  was  carried  on 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Count  in  German  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent Lord  Aberdeen,  who  sat  on  the  Prince's  other  side,  and  did 
not  nnderstand  that  language,  from  hampering  their  freedom  of 
discussion — an  arrangement  which  strikes  one  as  more  remarkable 
for  businesslike  address  than  courtly  suavity.  In  this  converea- 
tion  the  Prince  gave  the  Count  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  English 
Constitution,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a  good  example : 
« The  British  Constitution  is  no  mere  piece  of  paper.  It  is  not  to 
be  found  vrithin  the  four  comers  of  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of 
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Bights.  It  is  an  arsenal,  not  to  say  a  medley,  of  written  laws, 
judicial  decisions,  Norman  privileges,  Saxon  customs,  Danish 
survivals,  ancient  precedents,  and  half-forgotten  resolutions  of 
Parliament.  Every  sovereign  of  England,  the  Tudors  as  well  as 
the  Stuarts,  Cromwell  as  well  as  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  well  as  Queen  Victoria,  has  helped  to  build  up,  and 
every  session  of  Parliament  to  perfect,  this  edifice  of  ages.' 

In  reviewing  Professor  Gneist's  treatise  on  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution,  the  Prince  said :  ^  Even  English  statesmen 
can  learn  fix)m  this  book.  For  just  as  healthy  people  trouble 
themselves  but  little  about  the  anatomy  of  their  body  and  the 
texture  of  their  veins,  so  the  English,  as  a  rule,  know  but  little 
of  their  institutions.'  It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  public 
belief  that  the  Prince  was  unduly  prone  to  Germanize  our  public 
system,  to  find  him  laughing  at  this  Berlin  professor's  notion  of 
blessing  England  with  an  army  of  Prussian  bureaucrats. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  and  recent  celebrations, 
it  is  curious  to  read  this  utterance  of  a  German  Prince,  ex- 
ceptionally well  informed,  just  ten  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire.  *  If  only  a  means  could  be  found 
of  procuring  for  Germany  the  respect  to  which  she  is  entitled, 
and  of  'preventing  her  from  being  always  trampled  underfooty 
I  would  not,  as  a  German,  exchange  Germany  for  any  country  in 
the  world.  With  the  exception  of  a  European  positiony  we  are 
better  oflF  in  every  respect  than  the  rest.' 

It  seems  to  have  caused  some  surprise  in  the  businesslike 
mind  of  the  professional  diplomatist,  that  under  all  this  pressure 
and  distraction  of  public  affairs  the  Prince  Consort  yet  had  time 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts.  *  To  say  nothing  of  the  famous 
photographs  of  the  world-renowned  sketches  of  Eaphael,  he  had 
also  brought  together  an  almost  complete  collection  of  copper- 
plate engravings  and  etchings  of  contemporary  portraits  repre- 
senting the  princes  of  the  various  Saxon  houses.  Several  hundred 
miniatures,  suitably  disposed,  showed  the  taste  of  this  refined 
Prince.' 

Of  course  in  a  book  of  memoirs  ranging  firom  1853  to  1866  a 
prominent  place  is  occupied  by  Lord  Palmerston.  For  that  great 
statesman  our  author,  like  the  good  German  he  is,  expresses 
throughout  a  feeling  best  conveyed  by  the  couplet  once  So  popular 
among  his  countrymen — 

If  the  devil  had  a  son, 

His  name  would  be  Palmerston. 
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To  analyze  the  grounds  of  the  Count's  dislike  and  distrust  would 
lead  us  into  paths  too  distinctly  political  and  polemical  for  our 
present  purpose.  Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy,  it  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the  marvellous 
vigour,  initiative,  and  pliancy  of  a  minister  who  had  touched  at 
eighty  years.  And  though  it  suited  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  say  in 
1858  that  *  Palmerston's  personal  prestige  is  gone,'  and  two  years 
later,  *  Palmerston  is  in  his  dotage,'  still  he  lived  to  find  him 
a  tough  customer  in  the  American  and  Danish  debates  of  the 
next  four  years,  to  see  him  return  triumphantly  to  power  within 
three  months  of  his  death  in  I860,  and  to  fashion  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  England  between  1874  and  1880  on  the 
model  of  this  momentous  time. 

Very  charming  is  Count  Vitzthum's  picture  of  the  venerable 
lady  who  for  so  many  years  presided  with  unequalled  grace  and 
tact  over  the  splendid  and  potent  hospitalities  of  Cambridge 
House.  The  portrait  of  Lady  Palmerston  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  book. 

Of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Count's  estimate  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  process  of  years.  At  first  we  find  him  spoken  of 
not  unfavourably  for  his  knowledge  of  England,  his  statesman- 
like appreciation  of  the  i)art  which  our  Stock  Exchange  and 
Press  play  in  French  politics,  his  pacific  intentions,  and  gracious 
manners. 

But  before  long  we  hear  of  aggressive  designs,  of  an  incurable 
love  of  intrigue ;  of  the  *  Imi>erial  parvenu's '  tinsel  court  and 
terror-haunted  life ;  and,  at  Magenta,  of  the  *  phantom  Emperor 
riding  irresolutely  here  and  there,  his  presence  on  the  battle-field 
a  mere  embarrassment.' 

A  curious  story  is  not  only  recorded,  but  assumed  to  be 
without  controversy  true,  that  Napoleon's  Italian  expedition  was 
forced  on  him  in  fulfilment  of  an  oath  which  he  had  taken  in 
youth,  on  joining  a  secret  society  of  Carbonari,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom ;  and  that  the  necessity  for  such  action 
was  impressed  upon  his  attention  by  the  murderous  attack  of 
Orsini,  who  was  commissioned  thus  forcibly  to  recall  the  crowned 
conspirator  to  a  sense  of  his  obligation. 

The  Count  forms  a  curiously  high  estimate  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  whose  diplomatic  skill,  and  courage  in  the  field,  he 
describes  as  remarkable.  He,  and  not  Cavour,  according  to  our 
author,  created  Italy.  Napoleon  was  only  a  puppet  in  his  hands. 
His  statesmen  were   nothing    but    constitutional  figure-heads. 
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^  He  combined  with  the  cunning  of  the  chamois-hunter  the  most 
perfect  good  nature,  and  with  the  courage  of  the  soldier  the 
acuteness  of  a  bold  statesman.  ...  A  mediaeval  Condottiere, 
armed  with  the  cunning  of  a  MachiaveUi,  he  alone  was  able  to 
control  the  ferment,  and  construct  at  least  a  temporary  edifice  out 
of  the  heterogeneous  materials  at  his  command.  He  sacrificed 
his  daughter  and  the  cradle  of  his  house,  but  he  brought  out 
Young  Italy  from  the  flames  of  revolution  for  himself  and  his 
son,  in  sight  of  Pope  and  Emperor.' 

The  Count,  whose  sympathies  are  certainly  not  with  struggling 
nationalities,  conceives  that  the  refusal  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  railway  schemes  of  English  capitalists  was  the 
sole  cause  of  English  indignation  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  He  quotes  with  approbation  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  Italian  policy,  was 
entirely  ruled  by  women,  and  through  women  by  the  Sardinian 
Minister ;  and  he  records  this  *  confidential '  utterance  of  Lord 
Malmesbury :  *  We  have  all  been  humbugged  by  a  beautiful  lady 
who  raves  about  Italy.' 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  cite,  in  this  connection,  the  Count's 
opinion  that  in  1862  the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
intriguing  at  Athens  for  the  elevation  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy, 
Duke  of  Genoa,  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  Eight  years  later  that 
young  prince,  while  a  Harrow  boy,  refused  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
probably  a  unique  occurrence  in  the  history  of  public  schools. 

At  the  time  which  these  journals  cover.  Lord  Beaconfield's  star 
had  scarcely  risen,  and  we  see  comparatively  little  of  him  in  these 
pages.  Occasional  conversations  *safe  from  Whig  spies'  are 
noted,  and  this  personal  estimate  is  worthy  of  quotation :  *  I  have 
always  thought  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  myself  the  three  most 
energetic  men  in  the  House.  I  have  watched  Gladstone  very 
carefully,  and  am  convinced  that  his  strength  of  will  is  inflexible.' 

Count  Vitzthum  draws  a  very  unflattering  portrait  of  Baron 
Bunsen,  and  ridicules  his  artistic  dilettantism,  his  shallow 
Liberalism,  his  indifference  to  truth,  and  defects  of  manner.  He 
adds,  however,  this  qualifying  clause:  *He  understood  how  to 
make  some  influential  persons  share  the  exaggerated  opinion  that 
he  had  of  himself.' 

Of  many  minor  celebrities  who  are  still  spared  to  us  we  catch 
amusing  glimpses. 

In  1862  we  read  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  as  now 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  *  seeming  to  feel  the  need  of  having  a 
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talk*  to  revive  his  spirits  after  a  severe  bout  of  that  depressing 
complaint* 

When  the  Queen  sends  for  Lord  Granville  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, we  find  the  Times  announcing  that  the  noble  Lord  *  will 
remain  all  his  life  that  clever  young  man  whom  we  all  know ; ' 
and  one  rejoices  that  the  prophecy  of  unfailing  cleverness  and 
immortal  youth  has  been  made  good,  though  probably  not  qiute 
in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Delane  contemplated. 

Of  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  we  see  nothing 
beyond  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  question,  he  was  writing 
long  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  letters  to  the  Timesj 
conceived  in  the  most  vehemently  warlike  spirit,  and  that  his 
exuberant  pugnacity  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  official  chiefs 
of  his  party. 

We  find  the  present  Lord  Kimberley  *  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  Eadical  party ; '  and  our  tour  round  this  portrait  gallery  of 
contemporary  friends  is  closed  by  the  presentment  of  a  character 
dear  to  all  who  remember  the  project  of  presenting  Lord  Beacons- 
field  with  a  golden  wreath  to  be  purchased  with  penny  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  ungrateful  treatment  which  its  author  received. 

*Mr.  Tracy  Tumerelli,  the  son  of  an  Italian  sculptor,  who 
had  been  naturalised  in  England,  had  given  me  some  English 
lessons  in  St.  Petersburg.  ...  He  was  not  without  talent,  and 
had  published  several  books  in  England  about  Kasan  and  Bussia, 
which  met  with  success.  This  induced  me  to  advise  him  to  give 
lectures  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  and  combat  the  prejudice 
against  "  Russian  barbarism  "  which  had  been  fostered  by  the 
newspapers.  I  gave  him  some  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Bright  and  Cobden,  who  were  quite  willing  to  send  Tumerelli  into 
the  country  as  an  apostle  of  peace.  His  lectures  excited  interest 
and  brought  him  in  more  than  he  expected.  After  peace  was  con- 
cluded he  visited  me  again,  and  told  me  that  they  had  gained  him 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady  who,  a  Roman  Catholic  like  himself, 
had  offered  him  her  hand  and  fortune.  Thus  he  could  live,  as  he 
said,  a  happy  married  man,  with  an  income  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  at  his  house  in  Brighton,  and  easily  got  over  the  loss  of 
his  professorship  in  Russia.' 

These  disjointed  descriptions  of  scenes  and  persons  and  con- 
versations do  little  justice  to  the  real  interest  and  value  of  the 
book.  That  interest  and  that  value  are  essentially  political. 
The  thread  of  continuity  which  unites  all  the  episodes  of  the  two 
volumes  is  to  be  sought  in  the  personality  and  official  status  of 
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the  author.  *  Diplomatists,'  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  *  are  the 
Hebrews  of  politics ; '  a  transient  race,  no  country  and  no  capital 
is  their  abiding  home.  And  probably  the  majority  of  those  who 
read  this  paper  will  have  half  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew,  the 
brilliant  cluster  of  accomplished  men  who,  a  generation  ago, 
represented  the  Powers  of  Europe  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
In  years  when  Van  der  Weyer,  Azeglio,  Bunsen,  Brunnow, 
Walewski,  Nesselrode,  Persigny,  Bemstorff,  were  simultaneously 
or  successively  the  most  familiar  figures  of  diplomatic  society  in 
London,  Count  Vitzthum  was  in  the  thick  of  the  throng,  fre- 
quenting political  parties,  attending  debates,  conversing  and 
listening  to  conversation,  enjoying  audiences  at  the  palace,  and 
interviews  with  ministers  in  their  private  rooms;  hearing,  ob- 
serving, noting  everything;  retailing,  in  elaborate  despatches, 
whatever  was  of  use  or  interest  to  his  own  Government,  and 
keeping  his  own  counsel  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that  these  memoirs  deal  compara- 
tively little  with  the  social  life  of  London.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  the  author  ever  penetrated  below  the  glittering 
but  rather  icy  surface  of  the  London  world  to  the  deep  soil  of  sup- 
pressed passion  which  imderlies  our  apparent  calm.  A  man  who 
thoroughly  understood  English  feeling,  with  its  intensity  of  emo- 
tion and  its  habitual  self-restraint,  would  hardly  have  recorded 
that  during  the  horrors  of  the  Crimea  *  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
that  far  away  in  Turkey  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the  fine  ladies 
who  were  vying  in  the  display  of  their  jewels  and  Parisian  toilettes 
were  engaged  in  mortal  conflict.' 

But  though  his  social  impressions,  as  here  revealed  to  us,  may 
be  scanty  and  sometimes  erroneous,  his  political  lucubrations  are 
full  of  interest  and  value.  The  time  during  which  Count 
Vitzthum  represented  Saxony  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria  was 
charged  with  momentous  events.  As  Mr.  Eeeve  points  out,  he 
witnessed  from  his  watchtower  in  London,  *  the  Crimean  War,  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  the  Peace  of 
Villafranca,  and  the  Italian  Eevolution,  all  the  diCFerent  phases  of 
the  Western  alliance,  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Danish  com- 
plications and  the  war  which  followed,  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  others ;  in  one  word,  all  the 
incidents  and  convulsions  which  happened  in  Eiuope  during  these 
eventful  fourteen  years.' 

Though,  when  he  arrived  in  London,  he  still  looked  so  young 
that  Lord  Palmerston  mistook  him  for  an  attach^,  he  had  pre- 
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viously  served  with  distinction  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  at 
St:  Petersburg  had  observed,  in  the  temperament  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  already  suffering  from  hereditary  brain  disease, 
the  elements  of  that  tremendous  storm  which  two  years  later 
burst  over  Eastern  Europe.  Thus  early  initiated  into  the 
inner  life  of  foreign  Courts,  Count  Vitzthum  soon  acquired  an 
unusually  wide  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  probably  did  him  no 
more  than  justice  when  he  said,  *  If  I  want  to  know  something 
about  Austria  and  Germany,  I  do  not  ask  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
or  the  Prussian,  but  the  Saxon  Minister.'  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  amplitude  of  Count  Vitzthum's  knowledge  and  the  clearness 
of  his  judgment,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  is  that  which 
records,  not  his  own  opinions  on  current  events,  but  those  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Bussell,  and,  above 
all,  the  Prince  Consort,  with  whose  large,  cautious,  and  unim- 
passioned  mind  the  Count  was  peculiarly  in  sympathy.  In  his 
phlegm,  hia  philosophic  calm,  his  love  of  analysis  and  scientific 
method,  our  author  is  essentially  German.  Nor  less  characteristic 
of  the  political  tone  and  temper  which  a  German  Court  engenders 
is  the  Count's  view  of  the  constitutional  systems  with  which,  in 
the  various  capitals  to  which  he  was  accredited,  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  Equally  distasteful  to  his  orderly  and  prudent  senti- 
ment are  the  barbarian  and  sensational  autocracy  of  Eussia,  the 
restless  militarism  of  France,  and  the  national  aspirations  of 
Young  Italy ;  while  in  England  itself,  *  this  curious  country,' 
he  conceives  that  the  suffrage  of  1832  was  dangerously  demo- 
cratic, and  comments  on  the  necessary  instabihty  of  all  Govern- 
ments, and  the  necessary  vacillation  of  all  foreign  policies,  which 
rest  on  a  foundation  so  insecure. 

His  career  in  London  came  to  an  end  before  either  Lord 
Beaconsfield  or  Mr.  Gladstone  attained  the  Premiership,  and  we 
therefore  are  deprived  of  much  which  would  be  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive. 

If  the  English  reader  of  twenty  years  hence  has  access  to  the 
memoirs  of  a  writer  as  well-informed,  as  thoughtful,  and  as  un- 
biassed as  Count  Vitzthum,  it  will  be  edifying  to  know  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  political  philosopher  on  the  Oriental  imperialism  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  achievements,  in  the  matter  of  the 
franchise  and  of  Ireland,  which  have  signalised  the  later  days  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

George  W.  E.  Russell. 
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The  Banshee. 

A  BALLAD   OF  ANCIENT  ERIN 


*  TTEARD'ST  thou  over  the  Fortress  wild  geese  flying  and  crying  ? 
JLL    Was  it  a  gray  wolfs  howl  ?  wind  in  the  forest  sighing  ? 
Wail  from  the  sea  as  of  wreck?     Hast  heard  it,  Comrade  V — 

*  Not  so. 
Here,  all  stiU  as  the  grave,  above,  around,  and  below. 

*  The  Warriors  lie  in  battalion,  spear  and  shield  beside  them, 
Tranquil,  whatever  lot  in  the  coming  firay  shall  betide  them. 
See,  where  he  rests,  the  Glory  of  Erin,  our  Kingly  Youth ! 
Closed  his  lion's  eyes,  and  in  sleep  a  smile  on  his  mouth.' 

*  The  cry,  the  dreadful  cry !     I  know  it — ^louder  and  nearer. 
Circling  our  Dun — the  Banshee ! — my  heart  is  frozen  to  hear 

her! 
Saw  you  not  in  the  darkness  a  spectral  glimmer  of  white 
Flitting  away  ? — I  saw  it ! — ^^evil  her  message  to-  night. 

*  Constant,  but  never  welcome,  she,  to  the  line  of  our  Chief; 
Bodeful,  baleful,  fateful,  voice  of  terror  and  grief. 

Dimly  bumeth  the  lamp — hush !  again  that  horrible  cry ! — 
If  a  thousand  lives  could  save  thee,  Tiema,  thou  shouldest  not 
die.' 

II 

*  Now !  what  whisper  ye.  Clansmen  ?    I  wake.     Be  your  words  of 

me? 
Wherefore  gaze  on  each  other  ?   I  too  have  heard  the  Ban-shee. 
Death  is  her  message :  but  ye,  be  silent.  Death  comes  to  no  man 
Sweet  as  to  him  who  in  fighting  crushes  his  country's  foeman. 
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*  Streak  of  dawn  in  the  sky — morning  of  battle.     The  Stranger 
Camps  on  our  salt-sea  strand  below,  and  recks  not  his  danger. 
Victory ! — that  was  my  dream :  one  that  shall  fill  men's  ears 
In  story  and  song  of  harp  after  a  thousand  years. 

*  Give  me  my  helmet  and  sword.     Whale-tusk,  gold-wrought,  I 

clutch  thee ! 
Blade,  Flesh-Biter,  fail  me  not  this  time !    Yea,  when  I  touch 

thee, 
Shivers  of  joy  run  through  me.     Sing  aloud  as  I  swing  thee ! 
Glut  of  enemies'  blood,  meseemeth,  to-day  shall  bring  thee. 

*  Sound  the  horn !     Behold,  the  Sun  is  beginning  to  rise. 
Whoso  seeth  him  set,  ours  is  the  victor's  prize. 

When  the  foam  along  the  sand  shall  no  longer  be  white  but 

red — 
Spoils  and  a  mighty  feast  for  the  Living,  a  cairn  for  the  Dead.' 

W.  Allingham. 
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T. 

ON  a  Friday  morning  I  received  from  my  friend  Luxton  the 
following  letter: — 
*  My  dear  Ned, — ^W'^hy  don't  you  run  down  and  see  us  for 
a  few  days?  Are  the  sparrows  on  the  roofs  of  Danes  Inn 
more  to  you  than  the  thrush  and  goldfinch  ? — more  than  your 
old  friend  and  his  wife?  Push  away  your  musty  books  and 
papers,  lay  down  your  ugly  soaked  pipe,  put  a  shirt  or  two 
and  a  brush  and  comb  into  your  bag,  hail  the  swift  hansom,  and 
catch  the  next  train  from  Victoria.  You  say,  "  Why  this  sudden 
haste  ?  You  have  not  written  to  me  for  months,  and  when  now 
at  length  you  do,  you  write  this  comic  invitation.  Why  (as  A.  W. 
hath  it) — why  is  this  thus  ?  "  Because,  my  boy,  I  am  in  love,  and 
my  wife  is  in  love ;  but  I  not  with  her,  and  she  not  with  me. 
Comment  ?  We  are  both  in  love  on  your  behalf  with  the  fairest, 
the  sauciest  maiden  the  modem  world  hsis  seen.  She  is  in  this 
house ;  she  has  been  here  a  week,  and  she  will  be  here  for  some 
few  weeks  longer.  She  came  through  an  advertisement — a  sin- 
gular mode  of  entrance,  wasn't  it  ?  I  don't  think  I  told  you  that 
we  had  advertised  in  The  Field  that  a  gentleman-farmer  was 
ready  to  receive  into  his  house  one  or  two  ladies  or  gentlemen  in 
want  of  fresh  air  and  farm  produce.  Poor  JViilly!  It  was  her 
idea.  We  never  thought — did  we  ? — when  I  came  to  this  con- 
founded place  eight  years  ago,  that  we  should  have  to  receive 
lodgers  for  a  living !  But  what  can  a  poor  farmer  do  in  these 
days  ?  My  dear  Milly ! — she  has  been  the  bravest  little  woman. 
Well,  well.  In  answer  to  our  advertisement  came  this  young  lady 
I  have  mentioned — Jenny  Brooke ;  do  you  like  the  name  ?  (There 
is  a  rhyme  lost  somewhere,  I'm  sure.)  She  is  the  orphan  of  a 
lawyer,  and  the  ward  of  a  lawyer — oddly  enough,  a  rather  youngish 
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man,  who  would  like,  naturally,  to  marry  her,  I  think.  She  is 
charming— all  the  more  charming  to  my  mind  because  her  educa- 
tion has  been  a  trifle  neglected ;  and,  besides,  she  has  (a  word  in 
your  ear)  a  trifle  of  a  thousand  or  so  a  year.  If  I  don't  stop  I 
shall  run  completely  into  Silas  Wegg's  vein.  Come  at  once.  I 
will  meet  you  at  the  station. — Yours  ever. 

*  P.S. — Jenny  has  brought  the  spring  with  her.  She  drinks 
milk,  and  trips  about  all  over  the  fields  and  down  through  the 
warren,  and  the  primroses  peep  out  «3verywhere  to  look  at  her. 
Come.  The  pig  you  so  much  admired  last  October  is  bacon  and 
being  eaten.' 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  letter  utterly  ruined  my  morning's 
work.  I  tried  to  shove  it  aside,  as  being  merely  agreeable  evi- 
dence— if  I  had  wanted  any — of  my  friend's  unconquerable  good 
spirits  and  warm,  sunny  fancy ;  but,  all  the  same,  my  thoughts 
would  keep  slipping  away  in  speculation  of  Miss  Jenny  Brooke. 
Did  she  care  for  this  *  rather  youngish '  guardian  in  a  lover-like 
way  ?  Would  she  ultimately  marry  him  ?  Why,  of  course  she 
would.  Nature  and  the  drama  had  decreed  it  as  the  proper  end. 
But  would  it  not  be  more  dramatic  if  some  one  should  come 
between  the  *  rather  youngish'  guardian  and  the  girl? — some 
poor  devil  who  might  appeal  more  to  the  girl's  fancy  than  a  prosy 
guardian  could  ?  But  she  was  an  heiress,  and  heiresses  are  always 
wayward,  and  troublesome  to  woo  or  to  win  ;  and  I  had  my  work 
to  attend  to,  and  had  no  time  for  such  vagaries.  Yet  there  was 
this  much  to  recommend  this  heiress  besides  her  own  charm,  that 
she  had  no  relations  to  be  wooed  and  won.  The  end  of  it  was  I 
threw  aside  my  work,  wrote  a  telegram  to  Luxton  to  meet  me  by 
the  afternoon  train  (few  of  my  friends  will  believe  I  could  be  so 
impulsive),  and  walked  up  to  my  club  to  lunch. 

Luxton's  farm  was  only  between  thirty^  and  forty  miles  from 
town,  and  by  five  o'clock  I  was  shaking  his  hand  and  stepping  into 
his  dogcart. 

*  You  have  been  prompt,'  said  he,  glancing  into  my  face  as  we 
drove  off.     *  You  liked  the  invitation— eh  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  looking  at  the  horse's  ears,  and  somehow  shrink- 
ing from  entire  frankness.  '  I  have  been  sticking  rather  close  to 
work  and  seeing  nobody ;  I  was  getting  fusty  and  out  of  sorts ; 
and  the  pictures  you  drew  of  country  delights  so  tempted  me,' 
said  I,  at  length  giving  him  a  glance,  *  that  I  decided  to  come  for 
a  few  days.  And  having  made  the  decision  it  would  only  have 
been  waste  of  time  to  put  off  the  carrying  of  it  out — wouldn't  it  ? 
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'  Certainly.     You'll  stay  a  fortnight  at  least.' 

*  A  fortnight  ?    I  must  be  back  in  town  on  Tuesday.' 

*  Tuesday?  You  can't  accomplish  anything  by  "Tuesday. 
Certainly,  you  can  take  her  to  church  on  Sunday.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  I  said,  *  it's  awfully  kind  of  you  to  provide 
for  me  in  the  way  you  suggested,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  want 
to  marry  anybody,  least  of  all  an  heiress.  May  I  not  enjoy 
till  Tuesday  the  good  things  of  the  country,  your  and  your 
wife's  society — and  the  girl's  too,  if  she  likes — without  compro^ 
mise  ? ' 

*  Oh !  surely,  my  boy,  surely.' 

He  was  not  oflFended;  we  were  very  old  friends,  and,  as  I 
reflected  afterwards,  he  must  have  considered  my  old  habit  of 
shrinking  reserve — how  the  shyness  of  my  nature  had  always  been 
ashamed  of  its  weak  impulsiveness.  So  the  rest  of  the  way  we 
were  silent  concerning  Miss  Jenny  Brooke,  though  I  was  really 
itching  to  talk  about  her. 

However,  in  half  an  hour  I  stood  in  her  presence.  It  was  not 
too  light  in  the  low-roofed  farm  parlour ;  a  fire  burned  brightly, 
the  cloth  was  laid  and  spread  with  all  the  preparations  for  the 
usual  profuse  farmhouse  tea,  when  I  entered  and  saluted  my 
friend's  wife,  and  then,  turning,  met  the  direct,  half-saucy,  half- 
conscious  look  of  a  tall  young  lady  who  rose  in  the  comer  by  the 
fire.  Her  complexion  was  of  the  clearest — almost  consumptively 
clear  (she  emitted  a  painful  little  cough  as  she  resumed  her  seat); 
her  eye  and  nose  of  the  sauciest ;  fair  she  was,  and  her  figure  was 
of  the  compact,  maidenly  sort  that  best  shows  its  curves  of  beauty 
when  reaching  up  to  the  clothes-line.  During  and  after  tea  I  had 
opportunity  to  judge  that  she  had  a  tender  little  heart,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  injudicious  petting,  that  somewhat  petulantly  desired 
the  attention  and  aflFection  of  all  that  came  near  it,  that  needed 
loving  instruction  and  guidance.  I,  of  course,  began  to  assume 
to  myself — what,  I  suppose,  any  tolerably  serious  young  swain 
would  have  done  in  my  place — ^that  I  was  about  to  undertake  the 
care  and  conduct  of  this  bright  young  creature. 

That  night  Luxton  led  me  and  my  candle  to  bed.  He  lingered 
a  little. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  what  do  you  think'of  my  Miss  Jenny  ?  A 
delightful,  bright,  saucy  girl,  eh  ?  ' 

*  Very  ingenue^  said  I  indiflFerently,  winding  up  my  watch, 
'and  very  ignorant.  A  nice,  generous-hearted  girl,  though,  I 
should  think.     Do  you  really  think  now,'  I  asked  in  a  burst  of 
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eonfidence,  ^  that  any  good  would  come  of  a  man  of  some  educa- 
tion and — ^and  ambition  manying  a  girl  like  her  ? ' 
He  eyed  me  critically.    I  looked  at  the  candle. 

*  My  dear  fellow,*  said  he,  *  if  I  hadn't  thought  that  would  I 
have  written  to  you  ?  If  you  want  an  accomplished  girl — music, 
mathematics,  tongues,  and  high  art — you  can  find  her  pretty 
easily;  they  are  nowadays,  I  believe,  as  plentiful  as  toadstools 
in  my  bottom  meadow.  But  what  good  are  they  when  youVe  got 
*em  for  the  ordinary  wear  of  life  ?  Now,  here  is  a  girl  who  has 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  womanhood  to  start  with  ;  she  has  a  strong, 
tender  heart — I  know  she  has — and  a  beautiful  person ;  and  she 
has  a  plum.  It  is  true  she  has  been  spoiled  and  neglected,  and 
she  reads  reams  of  penny  fiction ;  but  she  only  needs  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  guided  and  loved,  my  boy,  by  a  true-hearted  gentle- 
man to  show  herself  to  be  a  queen  of  women.  She  is  too  warm- 
hearted not  to  marry  somebody ;  and  if  a  man  like  yourself  don't 
take  to  her,  some  villain  or  some  adventurer  will.' 

He  had  well  expressed  my  own  thoughts,  but  I  would  not 
confess  so  much. 

*  Do  you  think,'  I  asked,  still  with  what  indifference  I  could 
contrive  to  show,  ^  that  she  has  any  desire  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
that  way  ? ' 

*  Ah !  that,'  said  he,  *  you  must  find  out  for  yourself.  Good 
night!' 

Next  morning  there  was  a  letter  on  the  breakfast-table  for 
Miss  Brooke:  her  guardian,  Mr.  Haldane,  was  coming  by  an 
afternoon  train  to  stay  over  Sunday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luxton  said 
as  cordial  things  about  this  visit  as  their  disappointment  would 
permit.  As  for  me,  I  said  nothing,  for  a  raging  pang  of  jealousy 
had  shot  through  me  at  the  news.  But  until  his  arrival  there 
was  an  interval  which  proved  very  soothing  and  encouraging  to 
me.  We  walked  to  a  pleasant  dell  on  the  farm  called  The  Warren, 
the  sides  of  which  were  yellow  with  primroses.  We  gathered 
these  flowers,  and  then  we  sat  us  down  on  a  fallen  trunk  and 
talked — not  that  we  had  been  silent  while  stooping  over  our 
basket  together.  We  talked  so  very  pleasantly  and  with  such 
quick  confidence  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  Jenny  say  pre- 
sently : — 

^  Isn't  it  strange  that  we  should  only  have  known  each  other 

since  last  night  and  be  talking  like  this  ?    But  it  is  so  nice  to 

meet  somebody  you  feel  you  can  trust.'    (I  had  much  ado  at  that 

to  keep  myself  from  giving  at  least  a  caressing  touch  to  the 
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tawny  jacket  which  clothed  her  like  a  soft  fleece.)  ^Bo  you 
know,  when  I  heard  you  were  coming  I  was  half  afraid,  I  thought 
you  would  be  an  awfully  wise,  learned,  satirical  man.' 

*  And  you  find  I'm  not,'  I  said. 

*  At  any  rate,'  said  she,  *  I'm  not  afraid  of  you.' 

How  much  closer  our  confidences  might  have  got  there  is  no 
saying;  but  at  that  moment  a  voice  rose  behind  us-^^Miss 
Brooke,  your  gentleman's  come  ! ' — and  we  hurried  back  to  the 
house. 

II. 

Mr.  Haldane  I  disliked  from  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him. 
He  had  come  for  his  Sunday  in  the  country  arrayed  in  full  City 
rig — tall  hat,  tall  collar,  buttoned  frock-coat,  and  small  black  bag. 
He  was  what  cabby  would  call  *  an  'aughty  gent.'  He  had  the 
absurd  manners  of  so  many  Englishmen  who  look  and  behave  as 
if  they  had  a  position  to  maintain,  and  as  if  they  held  within 
their  double-breasted  coats  the  secrets  of  a  Government  which 
they  suspect  you  wish  to  share.  In  fine,  he  was  a  dark,  hand- 
some young  man,  with  a  heavy  black  moustache;  and  I  hate 
dark  men. 

In  the  intercourse  which  was  unavoidable  in  so  confined  and 
familiar  a  household  as  that  of  my  £riend  I  found  the  young  man 
quite  as  objectionable  as  I  had  imagined  him.  He  did  not  look 
me  openly  in  the  face,  and  I  found  him  trying  to  estimate  me 
when  he  thought  I  was  not  observing.  I  discovered  he  was  better 
informed  about  sporting  events — especially  turf  events — than  about 
any  other  matter  under  the  English  sun ;  and  in  my  experience 
the  men  who  are  devoted  to  that  noble  animal  the  horse  are  the 
ignoblest  of  their  kind.  The  deteriorating  influence  of  the  horse 
upon  morals  is  amazing. 

All  Sunday  I  was  insisting  to  myself  that  I  would  think  no 
more  of  the  bewitching  Jenny,  yet  I  thought  of  her  more  and 
more  distractedly — this  way  and  that — wondering  what  it  was  in 
this  Haldane  that  attracted  her ;  for  she  manifestly  was  attached 
to  him,  at  the  same  time  as  (I  thought)  she  was  rather  afraid  of 
him.  Gould  it  be  that  Jenny  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem 
to  have  had  transmitted  to  them  the  submissions  of .  savage 
ancestors,  and  to  caress  with  most  affection  the  hand  that's 
crudest  to  them  ?  If  so,  then  I  was  out  of  it.  But  giddy 
rapture  seized  me  in  the  evening  when  (Haldane  not  having 
returned  from  a  walk  with  Luxton  over  the  fields)  she  said  with 
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simple  archness  that  she  would  like  to  go  to  church.  I  at  once 
offered  to  go  with  her.  We  were  ready  in  a  twinkling.  I  twined 
the  soft  wrap  round  her  sweet  neck,  and  we  set  off  together.  I 
delighted  in  the  darkness  and  the  stumbling,  and  so  did  she — to 
judge  by  her  merry  laughter,  muffled  though  it  was  by  the  folds 
of  her  wrap. 

I  was  scolded  by  Mrs.  Luxton  for  having  taken  Jenny  out  in 
the  night  air,  and  Jenny  herself  did  not  appear  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  Still  I  cherished  the  secret  delight  which  made  music 
to  me  until  Jenny  came  downstairs,  devoted  herself  to  Haldane, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the  pleasant  intimacy  of  the 
evening  before,  I  began  to  think  Jenny  a  flirt,  and  I  was  unused 
to  flirting  or  being  flirted  with. 

Haldane  did  not  return  to  town  that  day,  and  here  the 
strange  part  of  my  story  begins.  For  some  reason  or  another — 
he  was  so  charmed  with  the  country,  or  he  wished  to  see  a  little 
more  of  Jenny;  any  reason,  or  no  reason — he  stayed.  Cast  down, 
exasperated  by  Jenny's  neglect  of  me,  I  wandered  alone  about 
the  fields  and  by  the  brook,  until  at  luncheon  (or  dinner)  time  I 
was  in  so  humble  and  tender  a  condition  as  to  be  ready  to  do  any- 
thing to  win  back  her  smiles.  I  was  taken  with  the  wild  thought 
of  buying  her  some  worthy  present  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
but  I  had  not  enough  money  with  me.  I  had,  however,  my 
chequebook.  I  wrote  a  cheque,  and  prevailed  on  Luxton  to  drive 
with  me  into  the  town  to  cash  it  at  his  banker's. 

*  Ah ! '  said  Haldane,  when  he  saw  the  dogcart  at  the  door, 
*  going  for  a  drive  ?  Into  the  town  ?  Oh,  I  think  I'll  go  with 
you.    I'll  take  the  back  seat,  and  balance  your  trap  for  you.' 

So  he  sat  behind,  balanced  the  Hrap,'  and  put  his  head 
between  Luxton  and  me  to  remark  to  us  on  the  mare's  points  and 
pace.  When  we  stopped  before  the  little  bank  in  the  town 
Luxton  got  down  to  cash  my  cheque,  and  Haldane  jumped  down 
also.  He  strolled  into  the  bank  after  Luxton,  and  I  could  «* 
through  the  window  that  while  Luxton  looked  at  it  ^-^^  -^^  lug 
it  in  he  looked  at  it  too.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  wab  ^^tx^^j  a 
touch  of  impertinent  curiosity,  but  events  proved  it  must  have 
been  a  more  calculated  glance.  When  my  friend  handed  me  the 
money  I  set  off  to  do  a  little  shopping  by  myself,  arranging  to 
meet  him  at  the  Post  OflBce.  I  bought  a  pretty  trinket,  no 
matter  what,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  rejoined  my  companions. 
When  we  were  back  in  the  farmyard  I  lingered  to  help  Luxton 
to  luihamess  the  mare  while  Haldane  walked  into  the  house. 
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*  You're  in  luck,'  said  my  friend,  grasping  my  arm  with  to  air 
of  triumph  and  mystery.  *  Jenny  must  have  been  saying  some- 
thing, or  he' — with  a  backward  glance  towards  the  retreating 
Haldane — *must  have  noticed  things  for  himself.  When  you 
were  doing  your  shopping  he  asked  me  about  you — whether  you 
were  well  off,  you  know,  and  all  that.' 

*  And  you  represented,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  up  to  my  eyes 
in  banknotes  instead  of  in  printer's  proofs  ? ' 

•Well,  not  quite  that;  but  I  think  I  left  a  good  impres- 
sion.' 

*  Oh  ! '  I  said.  I  did  not  feel  quite  grateful,  and  I  resented 
Haldane's  having  anything  to  do  with  me.  Still,  I  supposed  that 
if  anyone  but  Haldane  himself  wished  to  marry  Jenny,  Haldane's 
permission  must  be  asked.  We  walked  into  the  house  in  silence 
(my  friend,  doubtless,  thinking  me  ungracious),  and  I  went  to 
my  room  to  debate  with  myself  and  to  look  at  the  trinket  I  had 
bought.  I  found  I  was  beginning  to  think  with  less  dislike  of 
Haldane  as  guardian  merely  than  as  lover  and  guardian  both.  I 
even  thought  that  if  he  stayed  another  day  or  two  it  would  be 
wise  in  me  to  be  friendly  with  him.  In  the  meantime,  scarcely 
knowing  how  to  present  the  trinket  to  Jenny,  I  wrote  a  little 
letter  addressed  to  her  in  case  I  should  decide  to  use  a  messenger. 
That  done,  I  locked  for  the  time  both  letter  and  trinket  away  in 
my  bag,  and  went  down  to  tea.  I  endeavoured  all  the  evening 
to  be  agreeable  to  Haldane,  and  acquitted  myself  fairly  well,  I 
believe.  I  tried  to  accommodate  myself  to  his  mood,  which  hap- 
pened to  incline  towards  card-playing.  I  bear  about  with  me 
still  some  evidence  of  that  evening's  intercourse  with  the  greatest 
rascal  (1  hope)  with  whom  I  have  ever  sat.  He  taught  me  the 
little  I  know  of  euchre,  the  game  of  Bret  Harte's  *  Heathen 
Chinee,'  with  its  mysteries  of  right  and  left  bower. 

Next  morning,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  to  town  at  once.  He  begged  to  be  excused 
before  breakfast  was  half  finished,  and  withdrew  to  pack  up  his 
bag.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  back,  looking  very  disturbed,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  small  twisted  key.  He  had,  he  said, 
spoiled  it  in  his  haste,  so  that  it  would  not  turn  the  lock.  Would 
some  one  lend  him  his  keys  ?  he  asked,  looking  at  me. 

*  You  are  welcome,'  said  I,  unsuspecting  any  trick,  *  to  try 
what  you  can  do  with  mine.' 

While  he  was  gone  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  how  he 
was  to  be  driven  to  the  station.     In  the  dogcart,  of  course ;  but 
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who  would  drive  it  ?    Luxton  could  not  go  (he  had  to  be  in  the 
fields  sowing  his  seed),  nor  oould  he  spare  a  man  to  go. 

*  I'm  afraid,'  said  Jenny,  giving  me  a  straight  appealing  look, 

*  that  I  can't  drive  a  dogcart.' 

*  If  I  can  be  of  any  use,'  said  I,  feeling  very  hot,  *  use  me. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  horseman,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  the 
mare.' 

*  You'll  manage  right  enough,'  said  Luxton. 

*  Oh,  thank  you,'  cried  Jenny,  jumping  up  to  get  her  hat  and 
jacket.     *  That  will  do  beautiful.' 

*  And  he  shall  sit  on  the  back  seat  and  balance  the  **  trap  " 
again,'  I  said  to  myself. 

When  I  had  got  my  coat  on  I  returned  into  the  parlour. 
Jenny  stood  there  alone.  She  stood  before  the  mirror  with  her 
hands  up,  trying  to  fasten  the  strings  of  her  respirator  about  her 
ears  (an  east  wind  was  blowing). 

*  Oh ! '  she  cried,  letting  her  hands  drop  when  she  saw  me, 

*  do  fasten  this  for  me.     I've  broken  the  elastic,  and  I  can't  tie  it 
back.' 

I  went  to  her.  She  inclined  the  pretty,  delicately-coloured 
ear  to  me ;  I  began  to  fasten  the  string  about  it  without  a  word. 

*  Are  you  cross  ?  '  she  asked  lightly. 

*  Cross  ? '  I  answered  as  lightly.     *  Why  should  I  be  cross  ?  ' 
•You   don't  like   Dick.     I   can   see   you  don't.     Why  don't 

you?' 

*  I  shall  try  to  like  him  as  much  as  a  man  can,  if .' 

*  If  what  ?  Why,  how  your  fingers  do  tremble !  Haven't  you 
got  it  fastened  yet  ? ' 

I  was  overwhelmingly  tempted  to  blurt  out  a  few  hot  words, 
and  to  touch  with  my  lips  the  delicate  warm  skin  so  close  to  me, 
but  I  refrained.  This  much,  however,  let  me  say.  If  a  young 
lady  should  ever  wish  to  precipitate  matters  with  a  lagging  lover, 
let  her  ask  him  to  tie  her  respirator.  I  had  barely  tied  Jenny's 
when  Haldane  entered  and  handed  me  back  my  keys.  He  looked 
paler  than  usual,  I  thought,  and  he  had  that  peculiar  suffused 
fulness  of  the  eyes  which  marks,  I  have  observed,  a  too  great 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  perhaps  (I  thought)  he  was 
startled  by  seeing  me  so  close  to  Jenny.  During  the  drive  he 
was  very  silent  and  kept  looking  at  his  watch ;  but  I  paid  little 
heed  to  him :  I  was  as  happy  as  a  love-sick  idiot  well  could  be. 

WTien  we  reached  the  station  I  stayed  in  the  dogcart,  while 
Jenny  went  down  to  the  platform  with  Haldane  to  see  him  off. 
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Not  feeling  secure  of  my  management  of  the  mare  when  I  heard 
the  train  approaching,  I  trotted  her  a  little  way  off,  and  returned 
when  the  train  was  gone.  I  expected  to  find  Jenny  waiting  for 
me,  but  there  was  no  one.  A  porter,  however,  appeared  and  came 
towards  me. 

*  Have  you  seen  Miss  Brooke  ? '  I  asked.  (She  was  well  known 
to  the  porters,  as  to  every  one.) 

*  Yes,  sir.  She  just  now  tell  me,  as  she  jumped  into  carriage, 
to  tell  you  as  how  it's  all  right.  She  come  up  to  see  you,  but  you 
wasn't  here.' 

*  Oh,  indeed.  Jumped  into  the  carriage.  She's  gone,  then, 
with — with  the  gentleman  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.     A  dark  party  with  a  small  black  bag.' 

I  flicked  the  mare  with  the  whip  and  she  started.  The  porter 
went  to  pat  her  neck  and  met  my  eye.  He  was  looking  intensely 
curious. 

*  Can  I  do  any  think  for  you,  sir  ?  ' 

This  warned  me  not  to  let  out  or  give  hint  of  any  disagreeable 
suspicion,  which,  I  knew,  would  spread  through  the  gossiping 
little  town  with  the  rapidity  of  spilt  spirit. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  I  said.  *  It's  all  right.  Good  day.'  And  I 
drove  off. 

The  more  I  thought  of  this  escapade  the  more  I  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  The  Luxtons  alone,  with  their  complete  know- 
ledge of  Jenny's  affairs  and  connections,  could  explain.  So  I  put 
the  mare  to  her  best  pace. 

*  Eh,  alone  ? '  cried  Luxton,  as  I  drove  into  the  yard. 
'  Where's  Jenny  ?     What's  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Jenny's  gone  with  Haldane,'  I  said,  and  related  all  I  knew. 
*  What  can  she  have  gone  for  in  such  a  hurry  ?  It's  absurd  to 
think  of  an  elopement  under  the  circumstances.' 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  the  profoundest  ignorance. 

*  I  haven't  a  notion,'  he  said.  *  You  seem  surprised  ;  but  I 
know  very  little  of  her  affairs.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  tell  me  what  you  do  know,  so  that  we  may  see 
if  we  can  understand  this  together.' 

*  But,'  said  he,  staring,  *  haven't  I  told  you  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  I ;  '  I  have  never  asked  you.' 

'Well,'  he  began,  *her  father  was  a  lawyer — a  solicitor,  I 
believe — in  good  practice — like  Mr.  Spenlow,  you  know,  in  "David 
CopperfieM.'" 

I  stared  at  him ;  it  was  only  then  I  understood  to  the  full  his 
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romantie  notions  about  Jenny  and  me :  she  was  Dora,  and  I  was 
to  be  Doady. 

*  Her  father/  he  continued,  *  died,  leaving  her  a  pretty  little 
fortune,  and  this  young  Haldane  as  guardian.* 

*  That,'  said  I,  interrupting,  ^  is  what  you  wrote  to  me  in 
Danes  Inn.' 

*  I  thought  I  had  told  you.' 

*But,'  said  I,  *who  told   you    Haldane  was  her  guardian? 

What  evidence ? ' 

^  Evidence  ?     She  told  me  herself.' 

*  Herself!' 

We  stared  in  each  other's  face.  I  fear  there  was  a  look  of  the 
forgotten  lawyer  in  mine. 

*  Do  you  think,'  he  asked  indignantly,  *  Jenny  would  not  tell 
me  the  truth  ? ' 

*Not  for  a  moment.  She  might,  however,  lend  herself  to 
what  she  thought  an  innocent  deceit.  Frankly,  I  don't  like  that 
Haldane.     What  do  you  know  of  him  ? ' 

*  What  I've  told  you,  and  what  I've  seen  since  he's  been  here,' 

*  But  when  Miss  Brooke  came ' 

*  Jenny  came  by  herself,  like  a  brave  girl,  and  all  of  her  own 
motion.' 

*  But  who  introduced  her  to  you  ?  What  introductions  did 
she  bring  ? ' 

*  You  talk,'  said  he,  with  a  dubious  smile,  *as  if  she  were  our 
guest.  She  is  our  lodger;  people  do  not  make  exhaustive 
inquiries  about  a  lodger.' 

*  Careful  people  in  London  do.' 

*Well,'  said  he,  with  a  rueful  kind  of  finality,  Hhis  is  the 
country.' 

*It  comes  to  this,  then — that  you  really  know  nothing  of 
Haldane.  *  Don't  you  see,'  said  I,  drawing  my  bow  at  a  venture, 
*  that  in  this  way  you  might  receive  into  your  house  most  objec- 
tionable characters  ? ' 

We  had  by  this  reached  the  house.  Mrs.  Luxton  met  us  as  I 
uttered  these  last  words. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  she  asked  anxiously.  *  What  have 
you  done  with  Jenny  ?  Mary,'  said  she,  turning  to  the  gaping 
servant-girl,  *  go  along  into  the  kitchen.  What  were  you  saying 
about  objectionable  characters  ? '  she  asked,  when  the  girl  was 
gone. 

I  told  her  the  situation  (her  husband   standing   by,  sadly 
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undoing  a  knot  in  a  piece  of  whipcord),   and  repeated  that  I 
neither  liked  nor  trusted  Mr.  Haldane. 

*  X  must  tell  you,'  said  she  to  me,  with  vexation  and  some 
hesitation,  ^  a  little  thing  that  looks  very  odd.  Maiy  tells  me 
that  this  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  she  met  Mr, 
Haldane  coming  out  of  your  room  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his 
hand.' 

*  My  own  keys,  I  dare  say  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

*But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  he  had  had  the  door 
closed  upon  himself.' 

At  once  I  thought  of  the  trinket  I  had  bought  to  give  to 
Jenny,  and  I  ran  oflf  to  my  room  without  a  word,  my  host  follo¥ring 
me.  I  unlocked  my  bag.  The  trinket  and  the  letter  I  had  vn^itten 
to  accompany  it  were  both  gone  !  I  explained  my  loss  to  my  friends, 
and  reminded  them  how  my  own  key  must  have  been  used  to  aocom* 
plish  the  theft,  taking  up  in  the  meanwhile  the  only  other  thing 
of  value  in  my  bag — my  chequebook.  Opening  it  with  no  clear 
purpose,  I  noticed  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  page  was  torn. 
I  certainly  had  not  done  that ;  I  was  always  very  careful  to  tear 
along  the  perforated  line.    I  examined  it  with  more  attention. 

*Did  you  notice,'  said  I  to  Luxton,  *the  number  of  that 
cheque  I  gave  you  yesterday  ? ' 

^  Not  much,'  said  he,  in  undisguised  alarm  ;  ^  but  I  think  the 
last  figure  was  "  5." ' 

'  And,'  said  I,  *  the  last  figure  of  this  is  **  8  "  !  Besides,'  I 
continued,  *  here  are  two  blank  counterfoils.' 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  felt  as  if  our  trust  in  human 
nature  were  gone  for  ever. 

*  But,'  said  Mrs.  Luxton,  ^  you  don't  imagine  Jenny  can  have 
had  any  hand  in  this  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know  what  I  imagine ! '  exclaimed  her  husband. 
*  But  I-  think  we  were  fools,  as  Ned  says,  to  take  people  into  our 
house  without  knowing  for  certain  who  they  were.' 

*  Come,'  said  I,  *  I'm  surprised  you  give  up  your  favourite  so 
readily.  I  don't  believe  she  has  had  anything  to  do  with  this, 
though  her  disappearance  with  him  needs  explanation.' 

We  had  no  comfort  to  give  each  other ;  little,  indeed,  of  any 
sort  to  say  to  each  other. 

*  I  must  go  up  to  town  at  once,'  said  I.  *  These  cheques  must 
be  stopped :  they  can  only  have  been  taken  to  get  money  by 
forgery.    I  shall  telegraph  to  the  bank  when  I  get  to  the  station,' 

*  Ail4  I  must  go  with  you,'  said  nqy  frjeiid, 
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III, 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock.  There  was  no  train  from  the 
neighbouring  little  town  (which  was  on  a  branch  line)  for  two 
hours.  From  the  nearest  main-line  station,  which  was  a  junction, 
there  was  a  train  in  rather  more  than  an  hour.  If  we  could  catch 
that  train  we  would  reach  Victoria  at  three  o'clock.  But  could 
we  catch  it  ?  There  lay  seven  miles  of  hard  road  between  the 
£ELrm  and  the  junction.  And  what  about  sending  a  telegram  ? 
The  town  lay  out  of  our  way :  must  we  wait  till  the  junction  was 
reached  ?  It  was  arranged  thus :  A  man  was  sent  into  the  town 
(«  horseback  with  the  telegram,  while  we  set  off  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  catch  the  main-line  train.  With  hard  driving  we 
reached  the  junction  with  just  time  enough  to  spare  to  consign 
the  horse  and  dogcart  to  the  care  of  a  porter,  to  be  taken  to 
a  neighbouring  inn.  At  three  o'clock  we  were  in  London,  and 
drove  to  the  bank  in  Chancery  Lane. 

As  we  jumped  from  the  hansom,  Haldane  himself  swung  out 
of  the  bank  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
a  cab  dashed  up,  from  which  there  sprang  Jenny,  followed  by  an 
elderly  woman. 

*  Oh,'  cried  Jenny,  catcluDg  at  Haldane's  arm,  *  oh,  Dick ! 
Dick  !  what  have  you  been  and  done  ?  Oh,  you  are  here ! '  she 
exclaimed,  when  she  saw  Luzton  and  myself. 

*Mr.  Haldane,'  said  I,  stepping  up  to  him,  ^will  you  please 
come  back  into  the  bank  with  me  ? ' 

*Wby,  what's  the  row?'  he  blustered,  but  he  turned  pale. 
^  Is  this  some  new  game  ? ' 

*  If  you  don't  come  in  quietly,'  I  said,  *  I  must  call  a  police- 
man.' 

*  All  right,'  he  answered,  *  I'll  oblige  you.' 

*  Oh,'  cried  Jenny,  turning  to  my  friend,  *  what  will  happen 
to  Dick?' 

^  I  can't  tell  you,  my  girl,'  said  Luxton,  ^  but  it  looks  a  bad 
business.' 

We  all  entered,  and  I  asked  for  the  manager,  giving  my  card. 
We  were  shown  into  his  room. 

*  I  sent  a  telegram  here,'  said  I,  *  two  hours  ago  to  stop  two 
cheques  that  might  be  presented.' 

^  I  have  received  no  telegram,'  said  he,  glancing  at  my  name. 

*  Then,'  said  I,  in  open  alarm,  *  I  suppose  they  have  been  paid  ?  ' 
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*  I'll  inquire,'  said  he.  Then  to  the  cashier  when  he  came : 
^  Has  any  cheque  been  presented  in  that  name  within  the  last 
hour  or  two  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  cashier,  looking  at  my  card.  *  I  paid  a  cheque 
for  loOi.  a  few  minutes  ago  to  that  gentleman/ 

*  Bring  it  me,'  said  the  manager,  looking  hard  at  Haldane. 
When  the  cheque  was  brought  he  compared  the  signature  on  it 
with  my  registered  signature  in  a  big  book.  *It  looks  right 
enough,'  said  he  (and  I  caught  a  glimmer  of  a  smile  on  Haldane's 
face).  * "  Fay  to  Mue  Jenny  Brooke  ^  .  .  or  Behrer.^^ '  And  he 
handed  me  the  paper. 

*  The  signature,'  said  I,  *  is  a  very  clever  imitation,  but  it  is 
not  mine.' 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! '  cried  Jenny.     *  You  mean  it's  a  forgery  ? ' 

*  I  deny  it,'  said  Haldane  sturdily.  '  Will  Mr.  What's-his- 
name  deny  he  wrote  that  letter?'  He  rose  and  handed  a  letter 
to  the  manager,  who  glanced  through  it  and  handed  it  to  me 
with  a  queer,  puzzled  look.  It  was  the  very  letter  I  had  written 
to  send  to  Jenny  with  the  trinket !  *  The  cheque,'  said  Haldane, 
*  was  enclosed  with  that :  it  was  the  present  mentioned.' 

The  mere  words  as  written  do  not  represent  the  vile,  calumnious 
sense  superadded  by  look  and  tone. 

*  You  infamous  rascal ! '  I  cried,  beside  myself. 

*  Hard  words,'  said  he,  *  break  no  bones.  I  am  the  guardian 
of  my  half-sister  here.  I  would  have  sent  the  cheque  back,  but 
I  preferred  when  she  showed  this  to  me  to  remove  her  from  your 
odious  attentions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  you  smart  for  it. 
You  have  repented  of  your  generosity  because  I  took  Jenny  away, 
but  I  shall  stick  to  your  money.' 

Luxton  and  I  stared  at  each  other,  speechless  and  aghast  at 
his  extraordinary  impudence.  To  add  to  my  exasperation,  I  saw 
that  the  manager  began  to  wear  a  doubtful,  knowing  look. 

^What,'  I  said — choking  with  resentment — *  what  does  Miss 
Brooke  say  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Haldane,  turning  on  Jenny  a  full  look ;  *  I  appeal 
to  my  sister  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Was  this  not 
sent  you  as  a  present  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Dick,  yes ! '  she  answered  hurriedly,  with  her  eyes 
down,  and  picking  at  the  fingers  of  her  gloves. 

^  Jenny,  my  girl,'  broke  in  Luxton,  almost  in  tears,  *  have  you 
considered  all  that  what  you  say  means  ?  I  have  thought  you  a 
good  girl :  do  you  know  that  what  your  brother  or  guardian  says 
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means  your  dishonour  and — and  all  that  ?    Do  you  really  mean 
to  maintain,  my  girl,  that  this  was  a  present  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  Dick,  Dick !  *  she  cried,  throwing  herself  at  the  young 
man's  knees,     '  Yes,  yes — it  was ! ' 

I  heard  the  words,  yet  I  scarcely  knew  I  was  hearing  them.  I 
was  in  an  amazing  whirl  of  feeling — wonder,  indignation,  and  pain 
as  if  my  heart  would  burst.  I  could  not  think  then  at  all  of  her 
reasons  for  admitting  this  fearful  lie.     I  felt  only  I  must  be  gone. 

*  Come,*  I  said  to  Luxton,  *  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  here.' 
*I  am  sorry,'  said  the  manager;    *but  you  see  I   can  do 

nothing.     It  is  not  for  me  to  test  the  truth  of  such  statements. 
Your  only  remedy  is  in  a  court  of  law.' 

I  was  so  full  of  rage  and  resentment  that  I  could  utter  nothing ; 
I  turned  and  went  out,  followed  by  Luxton.  We  walked  to  my 
chambers.  I  set  down  my  travelling-bag  and  looked  round  my 
little  room.  I  could  not  endure  the  signs  of  work  scattered  about ; 
I  seemed  to  have  got  into  a  close,  repulsive  prison. 

*  I  can't  stand  this,'  I  said.  *  Let  us  go  out  and  get  something 
to  eat,  or  at  least  to  drink.' 

We  made  our  way  in  silence  to  a  restaurant  close  by.  When 
we  were  sitting  over  a  meal,  and  had  drunk  a  quickening  glass  or 
two,  we  spoke. 

*  By  George ! '  said  Luxton,  ^  that  was  a  bold,  unscrupulous 
move  of  his !  He  made  things  fit  in  so  well !  But  what  makes 
me  feel  bad— downright  wicked,  indeed — is  that  that  girl  should 
have  backed  him  up  in  it !  It's  been  an  expensive  holiday  for 
you,  my  boy,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  forget.  And  sorry  I  am 
that  I  invited  you  to  be  so  deceived  and  disappointed.' 

*  It's  not  the  loss  of  the  money,'  said  I,  *  that  I  feel  so  much, 
though  that  is  a  loss  which  it  will  take  me  some  time  and  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  to  make  up — it  is  the  horrible  necessity  of 
having  to  think  the  worst  of  her !  It  is  too  horrible  !  But  let  us 
say  no  more  about  it.  I  shall  never  see  her  again,  for  it  is  out 
of  the  question  for  me  to  take  such  a  matter  into  court.  But  how 
was  it  they  did  not  get  my  telegram  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  Luxton,  *  I'm  afraid  the  man  I  sent  with  it  is  not 
quite  to  be  depended  on.  I  don't  mean  he's  dishonest,  but  he's 
too  fond  of  a  glass  of  ale.  However,  I  shall  find  out  when  I  go 
home — and  home  I  shall  go  to-night.' 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  That  evening,  when  Luxton  had 
returned  to  his  Arcadian  home,  I  sat  brooding  in  my  den  on  a 
third  floor  of  Danes  Inn,  when  my  little  bell  clicked  to  announce 
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a  visitor.  I  had  no  desire  for  company ;  I  rose  with  a  gloomy 
resignation  and  opened  the  door.  Guess  with  what  speechless 
sm^rise  I  recognised  the  tall  girl  in  the  tawny  jacket ! 

*  May  I  speak  to  you,  please  ? '  The  tone  was  not  as  it  had 
been  in  the  country,  saucy  and  clear — ^it  was  diffident  and  low. 

I  opened  the  door  for  her  to  enter. 

*  IVIay  my  friend  come  in  ?  She  has  come  with  me  :  she's  my 
old  nurse.' 

^  Come  in,'  I  said. 

They  entered  my  den.  I  cleared  two  chairs  for  them.  Jenny 
glanced  at  the  walls  covered  with  books,  the  table,  chairs,  and 
floor  littered  with  books  and  newspapers,  and  then  at  me  with  a 
peculiar  look  of  respect  which  at  another  time  would  have  made 
me  laugh. 

*  He's  gone  away !  gone  to-night  to  America !  And  now  I 
know  all  about  it,'  she  broke  out,  and  then  paused  to  choke  down 
a  rising  sob  or  two. 

A  new  light  began  to  break  on  me.  Was  Jenny  not  only  not 
the  scheming  person  events  had  made  her  out  to  be,  but,  instead, 
really  nobler  than  I  had  fancied  her  ?  Had  she  really  sacrificed 
herself  for  this  base  brother? 

*  I  have  done  very  wrong,  I  know,'  she  continued,  *  but  please 
forgive  me !  I'll  pay  all  the  money  back  to  you !  I  can't 
at  once,  because  Dick  has  scarcely  left  me  anything.  I'm 
afraid  he  has  always  been  a  bad  boy,  and  he  has  always  been 
borrowing  of  me.  *  That,'  said  she,  moving  as  if  to  go,  ^  is  what  I 
came  to  say.' 

Then  I  gently  urged  her  to  wait  a  little — to  tell  me  all  about 
it.  And  she  told  me  how  Dick  at  the  station  had  urged  her, 
insisted  on  her  going  to  town  with  him  ;  he  wanted  her  on  very 
important  business.  She  did  not  need  to  say  much  more ;  I 
could  understand  the  rest. 

*  Jenny,'  I  said,  *  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  It  was  very,  very 
hard  to  have  to  think  you  had  any  hand  in  this.  Don't  trouble 
about  paying  me  back  the  money ;  I  hope — I  hope — I  may  one 
day  be  repaid  a  million  times.  Now  let  me  advise  you  to  go  back 
to  our  friends  in  the  country.  Let  me  take  you  to  them  to- 
morrow :  I  can  explain  to  them.' 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  we  travelled  as  I  suggested.  And  I 
may  still  further  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  readers  by  admitting 
that  since  then  I  have  performed  the  same  journey  alone  twice 
every  week,  and  that  I  always  see  Jenny  at  the  other  end. 

J.  MACLARj:pf  CoppAjr, 
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•  npHE  humming-bird  has  now  laid  its  eggs  in  the  nest  by  the 
X  verandah,'  our  friend  wrote  us  from  Gananoque';  *come 
soon  if  you  want  to  see  them.  And  Miss  Sinclair  has  tamed  a 
chipmunk,  which  eats  almost  from  her  hand,  by  the  big  tree. 
I'm  sure  your  boy  would  like  to  have  a  peep  at  him.  Also,  the 
Indian  pipe-plant  is  beginning  to  flower  in  the  wood  behind  the 
house.  It  doesn't  last  long ;  you  must  make  haste,  or  you  will 
be  too  late  for  it.' 

We  knew  the  hospitable  chalet  at  Gananoque  of  old ;  and  even 
if  our  friend's  society  had  not  been  enough  of  itself  to  entice  us 
(which  it  amply  was),  the  added  delights  of  a  humming-bird's 
nest,  a  tame  chipmunk,  and  the  Indian  pipe- plant  in  full  flower 
might  surely  have  sufiiced  to  move  the  heart  of  the  stoniest 
of  parents.  I  don't  go  in,  myself,  for  being  what  you  may  call 
stony ;  on  the  contrary,  where  the  junior  branches  are  concerned, 
I  acknowledge  myself  but  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  so 
the  very  next  day  saw  us  safely  packed  on  board  the  Princess 
Louise  river  steamer,  three  precious  souls,  and  all  agog  to  dash 
through  thick  and  thin  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence. 

And  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  did  heave  that  July  evening, 
no  mistake  about  it.  A  fresh  west  wind  was  blowing  over  the 
lake,  and  the  spray  was  dashing  up  with  sea-like  violence  as  we 
steamed  away  from  the  wooden  wharves  of  Kingston  heading 
down  stream  for  the  Thousand  Islands.  Lake  Ontario,  when  it 
chooses,  can  get  up  a  very  decent  storm  indeed ;  quite  as  fine  a 
storm  as  any  to  be  seen  upon  the  German  Ocean,  with  huge  four- 
masters  from  Chicago  stranding  helplessly  on  the  reefs  and  spits; 
and  even  the  river  can  run  seas  high  in  its  broader  reaches  among 
the  wide  expansion  known  as  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 
Now,  Gananoque  is  the  petty  metropolis  of  the  Thousand  Island 
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district  on  the  Canadian  side,  as  Alexandria  Bay  and  Clayton  are 
on  the  American  shore;  and  the  Princess  Louise  is  the  little 
steamer  which  plies  daily  between  Kingston  and  Gananoque 
during  the  summer  season,  when  the  ice  is  up  and  navigation  is 
open.  But  I  have  always  found  European  ideas  as  to  the 
geography  of  Canada  so  very  vague  that  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  beginning  my  story  with  some  slight  account  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  and  their  immediate  surroundings. 

Just  at  the  point  where  the  huge  St.  Lawrence  emerges  lazily 
from  Lake  Ontario,  or  where  Lake  Ontario  narrows  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  (whichever  you  will),  the  bed  of  the  river  crosses  a 
transverse  range  of  low  granite  hills,  whose  bare  summits  have 
been  ground  into  dome-shaped  bosses  (or  roches  motUannSes,  slh 
they  say  in  Switzerland)  by  the  enormous  ice-sheets  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch.  The  granite  of  the  chain  is  very  hard  and  pure ;  it  is 
quarried  in  large  masses,  indeed,  for  monumental  and  building 
purposes,  among  these  very  islands ;  and  so  the  great  river,  unable 
to  cut  itself  as  profound  a  channel  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
done  in  a  more  yielding  rock,  has  spread  itself  out  in  wide  pools 
over  a  broad  and  shallow  bed,  only  deep  enough  for  large  navi- 
gation by  river  steamers  in  two  or  three  well-recognised  currents. 
The  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  in  fact, .  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  traverses  this  same  low  granite  range, 
and  exhibits  very  clearly  the  conditions  precedent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  so  strange  and  beautiful  a  phenomenon  aa  the 
Thousand  Islands.  The  range  consists  of  numerous  crouching 
ice-worn  mounds  or  hillocks,  shaped  exactly  like  a  pig's  back — or, 
to  be  more  respectful,  let  us  say  an  elephant's,  or  a  basking  whale's 
— while  in  between  them  lie  deep  grooves  or  valleys,  equally 
ice-worn,' all  running  parallel  and  scratched  alike,  as  is  necessarily 
the  case  with  the  grooves  due  to  the  downward  movement  of  a 
single  great  glacier  or  ice-sheet.  Now,  the  average  width  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  under  normal  circumstances,  when  it  isn't  trying, 
Yankee  fEishion,  to  do  a  big  thing,  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half.  But  when  it  encounters  this  belt  of  ancient  ice-worn 
gneiss,  with  its  accompanying  dales,  it  spreads  itself  out  into  a 
sort  of  encumbered  lake  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide,  filling  up 
the  grooves  and  interstices  between  the  rounded  humps,  but 
leaving  the  higher  mounds  or  hillocks  themselves  as  tiny  islands 
intersected  by  endless  miniature  channels.  The  name  Thousand 
Islands  is  by  no  means  due  to  characteristic  American  exaggera- 
tion :  the  official  survey  made  for  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  givQs  the 
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number  as  1,692,  and  they  extend  for  forty  miles  down  the  river, 
from  Kingston  to  Brockville,  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  beautiful 
pictures. 

If  the  islands  and  islets  still  remained  merely  in  their  original 
condition,  as  rounded  dome-shaped  knolls,  clad  with  pine  and 
maple  and  Virginia-creeper,  rising  hump-like  in  slow  slopes  from 
the  water's  edge,  they  would  still  be  extremely  romantic  and 
picturesque.  But  they  are  far  more  than  this.  The  ceaseless  action 
of  the  river  at  their  sides,  aided  by  the  disintegrating  frosts  of 
winter,  and  the  pressure  of  the  ice-packs  when  the  lake  *  breaks 
up '  in  early  spring  (exactly  as  if  it  were  an  academy  for  young 
gentlemen  in  the  Easter  holidays),  has  cut  many  of  their  edges 
into  steep  little  cliffs,  fantastically  weathered,  as  granite  almost 
always  weathers,  into  beautiful  broken  crags  and  pinnacles.  Thus 
the  cliffs  often  spring  sheer  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  worn 
by  rain  and  frost  into  quaint  jutting  shapes,  and  with  rare  ferns 
and  flowers  and  creepers  hanging  out  here  and  there  from  their 
creviced  nooks.  The  summits  remain  for  the  most  part  smooth 
and  polished  by  the  old  ice-action;  and  the  contrast  between 
their  bald  round  surfaces,  almost  grey  with  age  and  lichens,  and 
the  jagged  and  ruddy  outline  of  the  more  recent  fractures,  makes 
an  extremely  bold  and  effective  element  in  the  total  picture. 
The  islets  are  also  of  every  imaginable  shape,  size,  and  grouping — 
some  of  them  big  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  &.rms,  and  others 
of  them  rising  solitary  from  mid-stream,  crowned  by  a  single 
waving  stem  of  Canadian  cedar.  Here  is  one,  for  example,  a 
mere  bare  pinnacle  of  mouldering  rock;  and  here  is  another,  a 
craggy  little  island,  yet  covered  with  endless  variety  of  timber, 
whose  drooping  foliage  hangs  over  the  bank  and  reflects  itself 
placidly  in  the  silvery  mirror  below.  Thus  cluster  after  cluster 
passes  before  one's  eyes,  all  fairy-like,  green,  and  romantic,  but  all 
as  infinitely  varied  in  shape  and  contour  as  intricate  intermixture 
of  rock  and  vegetation  and  land  and  water  can  possibly  make  them. 

I  must  give  the  reader  due  warning,  however,  that  on  this 
ground  I  am  perhaps  a  trifle  enthusiastic.  To  say  the  truth  (if 
I  may  for  once  be  frankly  personal),  I  speak  with  the  pardonable 
partiality  of  a  native.  I  am  indeed  an  aboriginal  of  this  very 
district,  bom  at  Kingston,  the  threshold  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
*  raised'  (as  we  say,  beyond  the  Atlantic)  on  the  biggest  and 
longest  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Hence,  something  of  the 
glamour  of  childhood  surrounds  the  region  still  in  my  eyes: 
sweeter  flowers  blow  there  than   anywhere  else  on  this  prosaic 
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planet;  bigger  fish  lark  among  the  crevices,  blaer  birds  flit 
between  the  honeysuckles,  and  livelier  squirrels  gambol  upon  the 
hickory-trees,  than  in  any  other  comer  of  this  oblate  spheroid* 
I  see  the  orange  lilies  and  the  ladies'  slippers  still,  by  the  reflected 
light  of  ten-year-old  memories.  So  the  cautious  reader  will 
perhaps  do  well  to  take  a  liberal  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  off 
all  my  adjectives,  to  submit  my  eulogistic  verbs  to  a  strict  ad 
valorem  drawback,  and  to  accept  the  remainder  as  probably 
representing  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  situation.  I  am  not,  I 
will  admit,  a  patriotic  Canadian — in  so  small  a  community, 
patriotism  runs  perilously  near  to  provincialism — but  I  must  allow 
that  a  warm  comer  still  exists  in  my  heart  for  the  rocks  and 
reaches  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 

^he  Princess  Louise  steams  down  the  Canadian  Channel — one 
of  the  two  chief  navigable  currents — past  Wolfe  Island,  where  I  spent 
a  rustic  boyhood  with  the  raccoons  and  the  sunfish,  and  on  through 
endless  groups  of  other  wooded  islets,  with  cedars  sweeping  low 
to  the  water's  edge,  till,  after  a  couple  of  hours  aboard,  two  white 
wooden  lighthouses,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  little  harbour, 
announce  our  approach  to  Gananoque.  A  *  creek '  or  minor  river 
(pronounce  it '  crick '  if  you  wish  to  be  thoroughly  Transatlantic) 
here  joins  issue  with  the  Great  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  course  on  its 
way  indulges  in  some  local  waterfalls,  once  pretty,  but  now  made 
to  do  duty,  alas !  with  American  utilitarianism,  in  tuming  the 
saw-mills  which  are  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  flourishing  small 
village.  I  will  not  describe  Gananoque  itself — Canadian  villages 
are  best  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  charitable  reader ;  I  will 
only  say  that  its  natural  situation  is  absolutely  charming,  and  its 
bay  and  outlook  *  as  beautiful  as  they  make  them.*  The  Princess 
Louise  drew  up  at  the  rough  log  wharf,  choked  with  immense 
piles  of  white  pine  planks — '  lumber,'  as  the  American  language 
gracefully  phrases  it ;  and  even  as  we  reached  the  tiny  quay  we 
saw  our  hostess  in  her  row-boat,  already  pulling  round  a  granite 
bluff  from  her  retreat  to  meet  us.  By  private  arrangement  with 
the  captain,  indeed — so  sweetly  simple  and  domestic  is  life  in 
these  new  countries — the  engineer  *  scooted '  or  blew  his  whistle 
three  times  as  he  passed  the  lighthouse,  whenever  he  had 
visitors  on  board  for  our  friends'  chalet.  The  moment  the  *  scoot ' 
is  heard  on  the  cliff,  the  chalet  folks  put  out  their  boat  at  once, 
and  row  round  to  the  landing  place  to  take  up  their  visitors  with- 
out delay  on  arrival. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  our  vast  England,  that  here  a  man 
is  lost  in   the  crowd.    The  individual  withers  (much  to  the 
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advantage  of  his  own  comfort)  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 
You  can  walk  along  the  streets  of  London  any  day,  with  the 
serene  consciousness  that  nobody  knows  you  or  cares  a  pin  about 
you,  that  to  all  the  passers-by  you  are  merely  another  nameless 
passer-l^,  that  your  personality  is  wholly  merged  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  your  abstract  existence  as  a  single  unit  of  assorted 
humanity.  That,  I  say,  gives  a  man  a  delightful  sense  of  breadth 
and  freedom.  You  feel  yourself  planted,  as  the  inimitable  Prince 
Florestan  aptly  phrases  it,  *  at  the  strategic  centre  of  the  universe, 
for  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  style  Rupert  Street,'  with  your 
individuality  wholly  obliterated  in  the  general  consciousness  of 
our  common  human  citizenship.  But  once  in  a  while,  as  an 
incident  of  a  summer  holiday,  it  is  not  wholly  unpleasant,  by  way 
of  contrast,  to  find  oneself  for  a  time  in  such  a  narrower  world 
of  mutual  recognition,  where  the  purser  knows  immediately  you 
are  going  to  stop  with  your  friends  in  their  summer  quarters,  and 
gives  notice  to  the  engineer  to  blow  the  whistle  thrice  accordingly 
as  you  pass  the  chalet  where  they  presently  abide.  A  certain 
patriarchal  colonial  note  in  it  all  attracts  one's  not  unfavourable 
attention.  If  you  were  a  duke  iu  England,  the  constituted 
authorities  would  refuse  to  whistle  for  you ;  it  is  agreeable  now 
and  again  to  feel  yourself  a  duke,  and  to  be  recognised  and 
whistled  for  with  more  than  ducal  consideration.  I  much  prefer 
it  to  the  South  Coast  Eailway  style,  where  my  urbane  inquiry,  *  Is 
this  the  train  for  Brighton,  please  ?  *  meets  with  the  crushing 
response  from  guard  or  porter,  *  All  right !  third  class  forward ! ' 

We  disembarked  from  the  Princess  Louise^  and  took  our  seats 
in  the  chalet  row-boat.  Our  hostess  pulled ;  politeness  compelled 
me  to  offer  myself  as  an  unworthy  substitute,  but  when  she 
firmly  declined  to  surrender  the  sculls  I  felt  a  secret  twinge  of 
satisfaction,  for  though  it's  one  thing  to  pilot  a  dingey  from 
Oxford  to  Sandford  Lasher,  it's  quite  another  thing  to  pull  a  heavy 
hen-coop  against  the  big  waves  of  the  full  St.  Lawrence  on  a 
windy  evening.  Canadian  ladies  think  nothing  of  a  mile  or  two 
of  rowing,  or  of  a  stiff  breeze;  and  modesty  recognised  the 
palpable  fact  that  the  sculls  were  in  far  more  competent  hands. 
Practice  makes  perfect,  however;  and  a  few  weeks  in  Canada 
soon  brought  back  to  me  the  old  knack  of  rowing  with  thole-pins 
instead  of  rowlocks,  though  to  the  last  the  instinctive  tendency 
to  drop  the  wrist  in  the  vain  effort  to  feather — feathering  of 
course  is  impossible  with  the  pins — persisted  always,  much  to  my 
discomfiture. 
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The  chalet,  whither  we  were  bound,  stands  a  little  removed 
from  Gananoque  village,  in  wild  grounds  all  of  its  own,  raised 
high  among  the  woods,  on  top  of  a  sheer  cliflF,  beneath  whose 
frowning  crags  we  rowed  into  a  little  bay  or  haven,  protected  by 
a  bold  granite  headland  from  the  sea  that  rolled  high  upon  the 
open  river.  There  we  pulled  up  beside  the  floating  wooden 
landing-stage,  and  disembarked  on  the  grounds  of  Mossbank. 
(The  real  name  was  not  Mossbank,  but  something  very  much 
prettier  and  more  appropriate,  only  my  friend's  solemn  adjurations 
have  bound  me  down  by  inviolable  promise  not  to  reveal  either 
its  local  habitation  or  its  name  too  openly  to  the  profane  vulgar, 
or  even,  which  is  quite  another  matter,  to  the  candid  reader  of 
this  present  magazine.)  I  forget  how  many  steps,  partly  wooden, 
and  partly  cut  into  the  solid  granite  of  the  headland,  led  up  the 
face  of  the  perpendicular  cliflF  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  chalet 
platform.  I  was  told  at  the  time — something  like  190,  I  fancy; 
but  the  beautiful  picture  of  that  calm  bay,  and  the  hanging 
woods,  and  the  maidenhair  fern  springing  in  wild  luxuriance 
from  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  the  bearberry  clambering  over 
the  ice-worn  bosses,  and  the  wild  sarsapariUa  raising  its  green 
berries  on  its  tall  bare  stalk,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
exquisite  details  of  frond  and  foliage,  and  fruit  and  flower, 
distracted  my  attention  from  arithmetical  facts,  gradational  or 
otherwise,  and  left  me  only  eyes  and  mind  for  the  beautiful  scene 
that  unrolled  itself  slowly,  step  by  step,  before  me. 

At  the  summit,  on  a  rounded  rocky  plateau  of  bare  granite, 
overgrown  in  places  by  clambering  shrubs  and  traiUng  Western 
creepers,  the  chalet  itself  fronted  the  Sunset  Islands,  and  looked 
down  from  its  aerial  perch  upon  the  intricate  maze  of  russet  land  and 
purple  water.  To  the  right  lay  the  lighthouses  and  the  islands 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  in  front,  one  islet  behind  another  stood 
massed  in  view,  backed  up  by  the  low  hills  of  the  New  York 
shore ;  to  the  left,  the  high  cliflT  closed  in  the  sight,  with  a  single 
rocky  island  rising  full  in  prospect,  and  the  river  stretching 
inimitably  onward,  broken  by  endless  tiny  archipelagoes,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cornwall  Rapids.  For  the  chalet  itself,  how  shall 
I  fitly  describe  it  ?  A  more  charming  summer  house  was  never 
devised  for  human  habitation.  Being  meant  for  mid-summer 
use  alone,  warmth  and  snugness  were  left  wholly  out  of  con- 
sideration ;  all  the  stress  was  laid  upon  coolness  and  breeziness  in 
the  sweltering  heat  of  Canadian  August.  Inside  and  out,  the 
chalet  was  scrupulously  of  wood,  wooden;  it  was  built  of  the 
native  white  pine,  polished  both  sides,  one  thickness  of  boards 
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only,  and  all  the  constructional  details  within  and  without  were 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  way  that  would  have 
delighted  the  honest  souls  of  Scott  and  Fergusson,  The  inner 
walls  showed  the  polished  framework  (like  a  good  church  roof) 
that  supported  the  single  layer  of  planks,  unpapered,  and  other- 
wise undisfigured ;  the  polished  beams  and  joists  overhead  bore 
the  weight  of  the  boards  that  formed  at  once  the  ceiling  of  the 
drawing-room  and  the  floor  of  the  neat  little  bedrooms  upstairs. 
Thus  every  room  had  six  sides  of  polished  light  brown  pine 
wood — ^floor,  ceiling,  and  four  walls.  A  few  delicate  Oriental  rugs 
and  native  fur-skins  lay  daintily  upon  the  waxed  floor ;  etchings 
and  sketches  hung  upon  the  walls ;  light  and  graceful  summer- 
like furniture  filled  up  the  rooms ;  but  otherwise  all  was  the  clean 
wooden  framework,  and  delightfully  cool  and  appropriate  it  looked. 
Further  to  carry  out  the  summer  effect  of  the  whole,  the  three 
reception-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  instead  of  being  jealously 
partitioned  off  from  one  another  with  the  stereotyped  formality 
of  urban  life,  were  thrown  into  one  by  broad  archways,  where 
folding  doors  might  have  been,  but  were  not,  so  giving  an  air  of 
roominess  and  freedom  to  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  library 
alike,  which  was  especially  grateful  in  hot  Canadian  noontides. 
With  doors  and  windows  flung  wide  open,  and  roses  and  honey- 
suckles peeping  in  from  the  richly  festooned  pillars  of  the  verandah, 
can  one  imagine  a  more  delightful  spot  in  which  to  spend  a 
cloudless  summer  ? 

For,  to  complete  the  charm,  a  verandah  ran  round  the  house 
below,  with  broad  shade  and  comfortable  rocking-chairs,  and 
creepers  clambered  up  the  posts  around,  making  as  it  were  a 
rustic  frame  for  the  exquisite  picture  of  river  and  islands  that  lay 
bsyond.  Upstairs,  each  bedroom  opened  out  on  to  a  continuous 
balcony,  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  verandah,  and  running  round 
the  whole  chalet,  Swiss  or  Norwegian  fashion,  with  a  woodwork 
balustrade,  overgrown  with  lithe  sprays  of  native  climbers.  The 
view  from  the  balcony  was  even  finer  than  that  from  the  platform 
of  rock  on  which  the  house  stood ;  it  opened  up  yet  wider  vistas 
of  the  river,  and  gave  a  broader  prospect  over  the  blue  hills  of  the 
dim  American  shore  beyond. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  house  at 
Mossbank,  because  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
delicious  little  sutamer  cottages  in  which  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians lounge  away  the  sultry  months  of  the  Transatlantic  sea-* 
son.      Our  hostess,  indeed,  who  combines  the  artist's  eye  with 
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the  poet's,  had  been  peculiarly  happy  in  her  choice  of  a  site  i 
Mossbank  stood  on  by  far  the  prettiest  point  we  saw  anywhere 
among  those  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  fairylike  islands: 
but  almost  all  the  cottages  we  visited  were  picturesque  and 
appropriate  to  their  use  and  situation,  though  none  other  perhaps 
was  quite  so  graceful  in  its  design,  or  so  dainty  in  its  appointments, 
as  the  one  in  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  fix  our  head- 
quarters. Dozens  of  such  cottages  now  stud  the  prettiest  parts 
of  the  various  channels,  and  it  is  locally  fashionable  to  run  them 
down  as  disfiguring  and  modernising  a  beautiful  piece  of  rustic 
wild  scenery.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  known  the  Islands 
intimately  from  childhood  upward,  and  can  remember  them 
when  their  only  inhabitants  were  minks  and  musquash,  and  their 
staple  products  blueberries  and  wild-flowers,  I  do  not  think  the 
quaint  little  cottages  and  the  wooden  bungalows  are  anything 
other  (in  most  cases)  than  improvements  to  the  district.  And  I 
am  rather  a  Puritan,  too,  in  this  matter  of  wildness.  I  hate  the 
intrusive  foot  of  civilisation.  But  civilisation,  as  it  shows  itself 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  is  not  intrusive ;  it  rather  heightens 
than  detracts  from  the  total  impression.  By  themselves,  the 
islands  tend  towards  sameness ;  a  graceful  chalet,  a  light  wooden 
toy  fermhouse,  a  white  gleaming  lighthouse,  judiciously  planted 
on  a  jutting  height,  and  well  embowered  in  spruce-fir  and  maples, 
give  individuality  and  distinctiveness  to  the  picture,  and  sup- 
ply the  landscape  with  what  it  otherwise  sadly  lacks — points 
de  repire  in  the  tangled  maze  of  wood  and  water.  Every  view  is 
all  the  better  for  an  occasional  landmark ;  the  wildest  nature  is 
somewhat  improved  by  a  stray  token  of  man's  occupancy  and  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  with  the  mass  of  humanity. 

For,  except  the  cottages,  the  islands  have  been  mostly  left  by  the 
common  good  taste  of  their  owners  and  occupiers  in  their  native 
wildness  of  rock  and  foliage.  No  foolish  attempts  have  anywhere 
been  made  at  the  outrage  known  as  landscape  gardening:  the 
granite  crags  and  the  festoons  of  wild  vine  or  Virginia-creeper 
have  been  wisely  retained  in  G-od's  own  handiwork.  The  grounds 
of  Mossbank,  in  particular,  were  especially  charming.  In  front 
of  the  house  the  bare  platform  of  rounded  granite  gave  place  here 
and  there  to  irregular  patches  of  shallow  greensward,  in  which  a 
few  bright  flowers  grew  as  if  naturally,  while  native  shrubs  found 
a  firm  foothold  in  the  deep  dykes  weathered  at  joints  in  the  solid 
rock.  All  round  stretched  rich  Canadian  woodland,  carpeted  with 
undergrowth  of  blueberry  and  poison  ivy.  From  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  which  toppled  over  sheer  I  know  not  how  many  hundred 
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feet  into  the  river  below,  one  looked  down  into  pellucid  depths  of 
limpid  water,  where  even  from  so  great  a  height  the  bass  and 
pickerel  might  be  distinctly  descried  waving  their  restless  fins 
against  the  black  background  of  rock  at  the  bottom.  EvetTwhere 
around  lay  delicious  spots  where  one  might  fling  oneself  at  one's 
ease  on  the  smooth  gneiss,  almost  as  polished  as  if  by  a  lapidary's 
wheel,  and  pick  sweet  flowers  from  the  crannies  between — flowers 
of  that  beautiful  exotic  Canadian  woodland  type,  so  different  from 
our  weedy  European  pattern. 

On  one  side,  a  little  back  of  the  chalet  (which  could  practically 
be  approached  by  water  only),  lay  a  deep  ravine  whose  bottom 
was  filled  with  rich  peat*mould,  the  home  of  innumerable  ex- 
quisite ferns,  a  paradise  for  the  botanist,  pregnant  with  hints  as 
to  Nature's  ways  among  the  flowers  and  insects.  I  could  linger 
here  for  hours  discoursing  of  the  strauge  and  lovely  plants  that 
grew  profusely  in  that  shaded  dell,  only  I'm  afraid  the  courtesy  of 
the  proverbially  courteous  reader  would  scarcely  survive  so  severe 
a  strain  upon  its  well-known  indulgence.  I  will  hurry  on  to  the 
boat-house,  therefore,  which  lay  at  the  riverward  mouth  of  the 
deep  ravine  and  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  emharcadh'e  for  every- 
where; for  the  river  is,  of  course,  the  true  highway  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  the  boat  is  the  gig  by  which  one  efiects 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  pays  one's  visits  to 
friends  and  neighbours. 

Indeed,  among  the  islands  one  lives  upon  the  water.  By  a 
certain  tacit  understanding  between  the  islanders,  every  resident 
has  a  recognised  right  to  explore  every  other  resident's  petty 
domain.  No  obtrusive  notice-boards  flaunt  before  the  innocent 
face  of  heaven  the  anti-social  and  wholly  uncalled-for  information 
that  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  the  usual  formula  painted  on  the  neat 
little  placard  beside  the  tiny  lauding-stages  assumes  the  optative 
rather  than  the  imperative  mood :  ^  Parties  landing  on  this  island 
are  requested  to  kindly  abstain  from  damaging  the  ferns  and 
flowers.'  The  fact  is,  all  the  islanders  are  there  as  summer 
visitors  only ;  each  possesses  but  a  tiny  realm  of  his  own,  often 
beautifully  varied,  but  always  readily  exhausted  of  its  native 
interest;  and  the  whole  charm  of  the  spot  would  evaporate 
entirely  if  proprietors  insisted  with  ingrained  British  churlish- 
ness upon  their  legal  right  to  shut  themselves  in  from  land- 
less humanity  with  the  effectual  protest  of  a  high  brick  wall. 
Accordingly,  everybody  always  lands  freely,  no  man  hindering, 
upon  everybody  else's  private  island;  and  the  day  is  mostly 
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passed  in  wandering  (afloat)  in  a  delicious,  aimless,  listless  £sLshion 
down  tiny  channels  between  islet  and  islet,  stopping  here  to  pick 
a  rare  wild-flower  from  a  cliflf  on  the  side,  and  halting  there  to 
explore  and  climb  some  jutting  rock  whose  peak  promises  a  wider 
view  over  all  the  surrounding  little  archipelagoes. 

Many  of  the  islands  are  still  uninhabited,  and  these  are  the 
best  of  all  for  botanising  purposes.  It  is  there  that  you  may  find 
the  Indian  pipe-plant,  known  also  by  the  still  stranger  and  truer 
name  of  corpse- weed :  a  beautiful  drooping  white  flower,  as  pale 
and  soft  in  its  material  as  a  fungus,  of  which  our  hostess  said  to 
us  prettily,  *  When  I  first  saw  it  I  was  half  afraid  to  touch  the 
uncanny  thing.  I  thought  I  had  found  the  ghost  of  a  flower.* 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  lily-like  flowering-plant ;  a  heath  by  family,  which 
had  adopted  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  a  fungus,  living 
entirely  like  a  parasite  on  the  decaying  foliage  beneath  the  forest 
trees,  and  has  therefore  lost  its  green  leaves  and  assimilated  in 
all  unessential  particulars  to  the  other  fungi  whose  ways  it 
mimics.  But  I  have  promised  not  to  be  botanical  here,  so  I  will 
refrain  from  cataloguing  all  the  other  wonderful  and  lovely  things 
to  be  found  on  these  little  island  Edens.  I  will  only  say  in  pass- 
ing that  the  scarlet  columbines,  the  pinky-white  water-lilies,  the 
crimson  baneberries,  and  the  snowy  anemones  combined  with  the 
creepers,  the  ferns,  and  the  club-mosses  to  make  as  beautiful  and 
varied  a  carpet  as  any  I  have  ever  beheld  anywhere. 

Others  of  the  islands  have  chalets  or  cottages  perched  upon 
their  tops,  and  to  these  we  often  rowed  through  devious  channels, 
trailing  a  spoon,  for  black  bass,  behind,  and  catching  for  the  most 
part  nothing  more  valuable  than  water-lily  leaves  and  Canadian  river 
weeds.  Sometimes  a  cottage  will  occupy  a  single  rocky  islet,  and  its 
grounds  will  extend  to  two  or  three  adjacent  ones,  connected  with 
the  home  island  by  rustic  bridges,  just  arched  sufficiently  to  allow 
a  boat  to  pass  easily  beneath  them.  On  the  American  side,  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene  is  occasionally  marred  by  too  profuse 
a  display  of  the  national  bunting :  Canadian  loyalty,  though  some- 
times also  a  trifle  obtrusive,  seldom  indulges  in  so  lavish  an 
ostentation  of  the  British  ensign.  There  are  islands,  too,  where 
an  ill-advised  proimetor  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  paint  up  the 
name  of  his  domain  on  a  big  board — *  Idlewild,'  or  *  Sunnyside,* 
*or  *  River  Home ' — as  though  the  rock  were  a  railway  station,  and 
the  porter  were  at  hand  to  shout  out  in  incomprehensible  syllables, 
*  Change  here  for  Montreal  and  Chicago.' 

Few  modes  of   life  could  be   more  graceful    or  humanising 
than  summer  life  in  these  delicious  archipelagoes*     Here  and 
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there,  to  be  sure,  as  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  a  whole  big 
island  has  been  bought  up  by  speculators  (oddly  mixed  in  the 
making  with  camp-meetings  and  other  revivalist  religious  gather- 
ings), and  laid  out  as  a  sort  of  exclusive  Bedford  Park,  where  none 
but  approved  members  of  a  particular  sect  may  take  a  cottage. 
One  such  little  summer  village  is  exclusively  Methodist,  while 
another  is  wholly  given  over  to  serious  Congregationalism.  But 
in  most  parts  of  the  group  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
islands  cover,  roughly  speaking,  an  area  of  forty  miles  by  ten  or 
fifteen)  each  house  occupies  a  little  insular  kingdom  of  its  own, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  can  swim,  and  fish,  and  play,  and  flirt, 
unmolested ;  where  the  seniors  can  lie  in  hammocks  under  the 
trees,  and  ruminate  on  politics,  philosophy,  and  the  tender  aflfec- 
tions ;  where  callers  can  be  espied  from  afar  as  they  approach  the 
shore  ;  and  where  hospitality  on  a  simple  scale  is  as  universal  as 
it  is  unexacting.  Note  also,  that  big  black  bass  and  maskinong^ 
still  lurk  among  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  the  submerged  granite, 
and  that  on  many  islands  you  can  sit  on  the  jutting  end  of  a  tiny 
promontory  and  drop  your  line  for  them,  plump  from  the  shore, 
into  twenty  feet  of  clear  green  wat/cr. 

One  last  word  to  the  British  tourist  who,  stirred  by  my  natural 
and  indigenous  enthusiasm,  may  perhaps  contemplate  some 
day  visiting  and  exploring  the  Thousand  Islands.  Don't  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  islands  can  be  adequately  seen  from  the 
deck  of  one  of  the  big  lake  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down  between 
Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Toronto.  This  is  the  stereotyped  British- 
tourist  way  of  seeing  them,  and  nothing  could  be  flatter  or  more 
disappointing.  If  you  take  them  so,  I  do  not  doubt  you  will 
come  away  objurgating  me  by  all  your  domestic  deities.  The 
steamer  sticks  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  main  channels,  which  are 
wide  and  deep,  and  comparatively  unencumbered  by  rocks  or 
islands ;  it  avoids  the  tiny  minor  reaches,  rich  in  endless  surprises 
and  varying  vistas  which  constitute  the  real  charm  and  beauty  of 
this  fantastic  fairylike  region.  No,  no !  to  see  the  islands  pro- 
perly, you  must  live  on  one  of  them  for  several  days  at  least,  and 
row  up  and  down  among  the  lost  side-channels  and  tangled  back- 
waters, exploring  the  petty  bays  and  inlets,  and  occasionally 
losing  your  way  altogether  among  the  endless  intricacies  of  that 
maze  of  water.  But  if  you  cannot  afford  the  time  to  see  them 
thus,  you  should  at  least  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Clayton  or  Gan- 
anoque,  and  take  the  ^  round  trip '  on  the  little  excursion  steamer. 
Island  Wanderer^  which  threads  its  way  in  and  out  through  the 
loveliest  windings  of  the  land-locked  river.  Grant  Allen. 
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Traditions  of  Needwood  Forest. 


IN  my  young  days  I  lived  on  the  borders  of  Needwood  Forest,  in 
Staffordshire.  The  great  forest  had  been  ^  disafforested '  by 
Act  of  Parliament  a  few  years  before  I  was  bom,  but  as  I  lived 
amongst  those  who  well  remembered  the  enclosure,  and  the  state 
of  things  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  I  was  in  the  way  of  fre- 
quently hearing  tales  of  the  old  deerstealers  and  highwaymen  who 
used  to  live  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Some  of  these  tales,  I  think, 
are  worth  preserving,  both  as  interesting  in  themselves,  and  as 
affording  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  a  time  now 
almost  forgotten. 

Let  me  give  some  idea  of  what  the  forest  was  in  its  old  state. 
It  had  been  part  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  as  such 
was  attached  to  the  Crown.  It  was  about  twenty-four  miles  in 
compass,  and  contained  nearly  eight  thousand  acres,  extending 
from  Tutbury  to  Abbot's  Bromley  in  one  direction,  and  from 
Barton-under-Needwood  to  Marchington  in  another.  It  was 
divided  into  wards,  and  was  under  the  rule  of  oflScers  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  who  lived  within  the  borders  of  the  forest  at  houses 
called  Modges,'  of  which  several  still  remain.  Amongst  these 
officers  were  the  ranger,  the  axebearer,  and  their  deputies,  and  a 
large  array  of  keepers  of  different  ranks,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  deer  and  other  game,  and  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
timber,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  parishes  had  certain  rights 
of  pasturage  and  of  cutting  wood  in  the  forest,  out  of  which  fre- 
quent disputes  arose,  and  for  which  compensation  was  made  when 
the  Act  was  passed  for  its  enclosure. 

This  large  tract  of  land  was  in  great  measm'e  open  country,  in 
which  the  deer  ran  wild.  Some  portions  here  and  there  were 
enclosed,  called  *  parks,'  within  which  were  cultivated  grounds. 
In  other  places  there  were  thick  coverts  of  underwood  and 
thorns;    but  the   greater   part   consisted    of   turf — Hhe    b^st' 
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(says  an  old  writer)  ^  that  ever  I  saw  for  riding  and  hunting  on.' 
Over  this  were  interspersed  magnificent  oak  trees  and  hollies — no 
finer  oaks  or  hollies  grew  in  the  kingdom  than  were  to  be  found 
in  Need  wood  Forest.  The  king  of  the  forest  was  Swilcar  Oak,  near 
Marchington,  the  girth  of  which  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches  at 
the  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  the  lawn  around  this 
tree  has  been  a  feivourite  picnic  place  for  successive  generations  of 
puny  mortals.  Other  trees  of  note  were  Raven's  Oak,  near  Yoxall, 
which  served  as  a  guide-post  in  old  times  to  travellers  through 
the  forest ;  and  (in  Bagot's  Park,  adjoining  the  forest)  Beggar's 
Oak,  the  branches  of  which  extended  so  far  from  the  trunk  that 
a  troop  of  cavalry  had  been  drawn  up  beneath  its  shelter. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  for  dividing,  allotting,  and  enclosing 
the  ancient  forest  was  passed  in  1801,  and  took  effect  on  Christmas 
Day  1802.  Then  the  trees  were  felled  in  every  direction,  the 
coverts  and  underwood  were  cleared  away,  and  peasants  chased 
the  affrighted  deer  from  their  haunts,  destroying  them  without 
mercy.  Some  escaped  into  neighbouring  parks,  and  a  few  were 
found  during  several  years  afterwards  lurking  in  distant  woods. 

Since  that  time  all  has  been  enclosed  except  a  tract  of  wood- 
land on  the  northern  side,  which  consists  of  such  steep  cliffs  that 
it  could  not  well  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and,  being  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber,  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  for  this  purpose.  This  goes  now 
by  the  general  name  of  *  the  Forest  Banks,'  and  in  these  are  still 
to  be  found  beautiful  woody  glens  preserved  in  all  their  native 
wildness.  One  such  glen  there  is  of  singular  beauty  halfway 
between  Marchington  Cliff  and  Woodroffe's  Cliff,  called  Bertram's 
Dingle.  Bertram,  or  Bartram,  was  a  common  name  in  the  locality ; 
and  there  was  a  tradition  that  a  man  of  that  name,  having  cause 
to  be  in  hiding,  had  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  dingle 
before  the  hut  was  discovered,  which  he  had  carefully  constructed 
of  wood,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  perceived.  The  dingle  was  a  spot 
noted  for  its  beautiful  patches  of  oak  fern,  and  for  its  wild  flowers 
and  strawberries. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  in  the  days  before  the  organi- 
sation of  County  Police,  when  the  ordinary  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  left  to  the  parish  constable,  such  a  tract  of  land  as  this 
forest  was  a  favourite  resort  of  law-breakers.  These  were  chiefly 
of  two  kinds — deerstealers  and  highwaymen.  The  former  were 
engaged  in  constant  war  with  the  keepers  of  the  royal  forest,  but 
did  not  often  commit  other  crimes.    The  latter  might  occasionally 
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kiJl  a  deer  when  they  had  no  greater  work  on  hand,  but  were 
commonly  connected  with  desperate  gangs  in  distant  places,  who 
found  a  hiding-place  in  the  recesses  of  Needwood  when  a  close 
pursuit  had  driven  them  from  other  haunts.  Those  who  were 
only  deerstealers  filled  much  the  same  position  as  smugglers  at 
the  same  period  did  on  the  sea-coast.  They  had  many  friends  in 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  could  always  find  a  ready  sale  for 
their  venison  (as  smugglers  could  for  their  contraband  spirits) 
amongst  the  farmers  of  the  district,  or  the  innkeepers  and  traders 
of  the  nearest  town.  They  could  also  rely  in  the  same  way  on 
the  sympathy  and  ready  help  of  their  neighbours  in  aiding  and 
abetting  their  escape  from  the  King's  oflBcers.  And  though  some- 
times they  were  caught,  and  had  to  spend  a  period  of  time  at  the 
treadmill,  yet,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  excitement  of  their 
life,  their  frequent  escapes,  and  the  solid  profits  arising  frx)m  their 
booty,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  incurred  no  great  loss  of  respect 
amongst  their  neighbours,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  there 
were  never  wanting  those  who  thought  these  periods  of  punish- 
ment only  a  slight  set-off  against  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their 
adventures ;  and  in  after  years,  at  least,  they  were  never  ashamed 
to  relate  their  exploits.  In  illustration  of  this  I  may  mention 
an  incident  which  occurred  some  years  after  the  enclosure  of  the 
forest.  Some  litigation  had  arisen  between  a  former  deerstealer 
named  Malabar,  and  a  farmer  who  was  noted  for  meanness  in  his 
dealings.  In  the  course  of  the  hearing  before  the  magistrates  old 
Malabar,  getting  excited,  charged  the  farmer  with  being  in  his 
debt  for  venison,  and  appealing  to  the  bench,  declared,  *  If  you'll 
believe  me,  gentlemen,  he  has  never  paid  me  for  three  bucks  that 
I  supplied  him  with.'  The  crime  was  now  out  of  date,  and  the 
magistrates  were  highly  amused  with  the  old  man's  frankness, 
and,  I  believe,  thought  him  the  more  honest  man  of  the  two, 
Malabar  was  a  notable  man  in  his  day.  He  built  a  cottage  near 
the  top  of  Woodedge  Cliff,  which  his  neighbours  called  *  Venison 
Hall,'  because  it  was  known  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  profits 
of  his  dealings  in  the  royal  venison.  One  of  his  family  was 
transported  for  some  crime,  but  I  never  heard  of  anything  worse 
than  deerstealing  being  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  old  man.  In 
later  days  he  used  to  boast  of  a  clever  trick  by  which  he  once  escaped 
being  taken  up.  Early  one  morning,  looking  out  of  hi»  cottage 
window,  he  saw  a  fine  buck  grazing  within  a  short  distance* 
The  old  man  cautiously  lathered  his  face  with  soap  and 
shaved  off  one-half  of  his  stubbly  beard.    Then  gently  opening 
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the  casement,  he  shot  the  back  through  the  window.  Having 
hastily  hidden  his  gun,  he  rushed  out  to  fetch  in  the  deer ;  but 
just  then  he  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  coming  through  the  forest 
towards  him.  Leaving  the  buck,  therefore,  on  the  grass  where 
he  fell,  old  Malabar  immediately  went  forward  to  meet  the 
approaching  horseman,  hurriedly  looking  about  in  the  covert  on 
each  side  as  he  went.  The  keeper,  coming  up,  inquired,  *  Who 
fired  the  gun  that  I  heard  just  now  ? '  *  Didn't  you  meet  any- 
body?' said  Malabar.  ^I  heard  the  gun  just  as  I  was  shaving, 
and  I  ran  out  directly.  There  lies  the  buck  that  the  fellow  has 
shot ;  but  he  must  have  heard  you  coming  and  run  away.  He 
cannot  have  gone  far.  If  you  came  that  way,  and  I  came  this, 
he  must  have  slipped  off  on  one  side  or  other  through  the  thicket. 
Most  likely  we  shall  catch  him  if  we  lose  no  time.'  The  keeper, 
seeing  his  half-shaven  face  and  no  gun  in  his  hand,  believed  his 
story ;  and  Malabar,  with  great  alacrity,  helped  him  to  search  the 
neighbouring  wood.  In  the  end,  though  the  deerslayer  was  not 
found,  the  keeper  gave  Malabar  some  portions  of  the  slaughtered 
buck  for  his  help  and  good-will.  '  It  was  a  narrow  escape,'  said 
the  old  man.  *  If  he  had  been  a  minute  later  I  should  have  had 
the  buck  on  my  back.' 

I  remember  hearing  another  story  of  him.  Cutting  fagots  (or 
*kids,'  as  they  were  usually  called)  in  the  forest  was  a  constant 
source  of  dispute  between  the  villagers  and  the  officers  of  the 
forest.  Malabar  had  been  cutting  some  kids,  when  Mr.  Michael 
Tumor,  who  I  think  filled  the  office  of  Deputy  Ranger,  rode  up 
and  ordered  him  to  cease.  Malabar  asserted  his  right,  and  then 
Mr.  Tumor,  provoked  at  his  persistence,  ordered  him  to  put 
down  what  he  had  got  and  leave  the  ground.  By  this  time 
Malabar  had  become  excited,  and  unfastening  his  cord  from  the 
kids  under  pretence  of  leaving  them,  he  slipped  the  running 
noose  over  the  handle  of  the  hook  with  which  he  had  been 
cutting  them,  and  swinging  it  round  him  at  the  full  length  of 
the  cord  he  advanced  towards  Mr.  Tumor,  saying,  *  Take  care  of 
your  legs,  Mr.  Tumor,  and  take  care  of  yoiu:  horse's  legs,  for  I 
am  getting  madder  and  madder.'  Mr.  Tumor  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  stories  of  that  time.  Several  members  of  his  family  held 
offices  in  the  forest.  In  the  previous  generation  they  had  been 
•noted  for  their  staunch  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  and  had  concealed 
in  their  house  some  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1745.  It  was  reported  that  long  after  that  date 
Mr.  Tumor's  father  and  uncles,  when  they  met  together,  used  on 
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solemn  occasions  to  go  down  on  their  knees  round  a  bowl  of 
water  under  a  rose  in  the  ceiling,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  *  the 
King,'  thus  symbolising  their  devotion  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
*  the  King  over  the  water.'  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  glass 
which  they  used  for  this  purpose  was  a  narrow  glass  of  a  yard  in 
length.  Many  of  the  old  Jacobites  of  that  period  were  driven  to 
hide  their  allegiance  in  some  forms  of  this  kind ;  the  well-known 
verse  bears  witness  to  this : — 

God  bless  the  King,  God  save  the  Faith's  Defender, 
And  sure  ^tis  no  harm  to  say  God  bless  also  the  Pretender ; 
But  which  that  Pretender  is,  and  which  the  lawful  King, 
God  bless  us  all,  is  quite  another  thing. 

One  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  willing  to  be  a  Nonjuror  so  far 
as  to  stay  away  from  church,  but  was  equally  unwilling  to  com- 
promise his  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  King  by  joining  in  a  prayer  for 
King  George,  used  invariably  to  rise  from  his  knees  before  that 
prayer  was  said,  and  take  a  very  long  pinch  of  snuff,  which  lasted 
till  the  objectionable  portion  of  the  service  was  ended.  The 
Mr.  Tumor  of  my  recollection  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  these 
old  loyal  men,  though,  the  country  being  now  effectually  settled, 
he  had  taken  office  under  King  George  III.  As  I  remember  him 
he  was  an  old  man  of  gentle  manners,  with  his  white  hair  parted 
across  his  brow ;  but  he  had  been  in  his  day  a  man  with  as  firm  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  as  brave  in  the  execution  of  it,  as  any  of  his 
ancestors.  The  following  well-authenticated  story  will  go  fer  to 
prove  this.  Mr.  Tumor  was  one  morning  riding  through  the 
forest,  attended  by  his  man',  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  gun  at 
no  great  distance.  Biding  forward  he  came  upon  a  man  with  a 
deer  lying  at  his  feet,  just  reloading  his  gun.  The  man  Was  one 
whom  Mr.  Tumor  had  long  wished  to  catch— a  notorious  deer- 
stealer,  and  strongly  suspected  of  having  a  share  in  greater 
crimes.  He  kept  a  shop  which  went  by  the  name  of  ^  Freeman's 
shop.'  Here  were  sold,  at  lower  prices  than  at  the  town  shops, 
articles  of  all  kinds,  which  by  common  repute  were  obtained  from 
the  highwaymen  who  frequented  the  forest.  Mr.  Tumor,  as  soon 
as  he  recognised  the  man,  called  out,  *  So,  Jack,  I've  caught  you 
at  last,  have  I  ? '  The  man  looked  up,  and  then  gave  a  glance  on 
each  side,  but  seeing  no  possibility  of  escape,  he  stood  up  reso- 
lutely and  exclaimed,  *  Look  here,  Mr.  Tumor :  you  know  me,  and 
I  know  you,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  taken  by  you.  If  you 
come  nearer  I'll  shoot  you.'    At  the  same  time  he  jerked  the 
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ramrod  out  of  the  gun  which  he  had  just  finished  reloading,  and 
raising  the  piece  in  his  arms  waited  for  the  next  movement. 
Mr.  Tumor's  decision  was  soon  made.    He  pulled  up  his  horse, 
a  famous   old  crop-eared  mare    called  Nan,   which  was  trained 
to  stand  perfectly  still  while  he  was  shooting,  so  that  he  could 
either  fire  firom  its  back  or  dismount  and  mount  again  without 
•  its  moving.    On  this  occasion  he  dismounted  and  let  Nan  stand 
still.     The  keeper,  who  had   been  following   him,  had  by  this 
time  come  up,  and  Mr.  Tumor,  giving  him  the  gun  which  he 
usually  carried,  said  to  him  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  deerslayer,  *  Will,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  that  man,  and  I 
mean  to  do  it.    You  take  my  gun  and  keep  your  eye  on  him. 
Don't  shoot  unless  he  shoots  me,  but  if  he  fires  at  me  do  you 
shoot  him  dead.'      *Ay,  ay,  master,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,' 
said  the  keeper.    Mr.  Tumor  then  walked  steadily  forward.    He 
saw  the  man  once  raise  his  gun  halfway  to  his  shoulder,  but  no 
sooner  did  he  do  so  than  the  keeper  cocked  and  raised  his  gun. 
For  a  moment  the  man  stood  irresolute.     Then  dropping  his  gun, 
he  said,  *  'TIS  of  no  use  for  me  to  shoot  you  if  I  am  to  be  shot  the 
next  moment,'  and  quietly  let  himself  be  taken.    At  the  time  of 
his  trial  this  man  appealed  to  Mr.  Tumor  to  get  the  penalty 
mitigated,  saying,  *  If  you  knew  all,  Mr.  Tumor,  you  ought  to 
speak  a  word  for  me,  for  I  spared  your  life  once  before  this.'     On 
being  asked  what  he  meant,  he  said,  *•  Do  you  remember  one  night 
starting  a  black  buck  by  the  side  of  a  dingle  as  you  were  riding 
home?     My  brother  and   I   had  been  watching  that  buck  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  get  a  shot  at  him,  and  when  you  came  by  and 
firightened  him  away  my  brother  was  so  mad  that  he  raised  his 
gun  to  shoot  you,  saying  that  he  would  not  be  baulked  by  you 
any  more ;  but  I  said,  "  Nay,  Ned,  let  him  go ;  he's  a  good  man, 
and  if  you  kill  him  we  shall  get  a  worse  in  his  place." '    Mr. 
Tumor  well  remembered  the  circumstance  to  which  he  referred, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  the  truth.     What  eflfect  the 
appeal  had  in  mitigating  the  man's  punishment  I  cannot  say,  but 
Mr.  Tumor  always  believed  that  he  had  then  owed  his  life  to  his 
interference.    Mr.  Tumor  had  some  famous  bloodhounds — the 
progenitors  of  what  was  afterwards  Lord  Bagot's  celebrated  pack ; 
fine   noble  animals  they  were,  with  long  ears  and  deep-toned. 
voices.    My  father's  house  was  three  miles  from  the  kennels,  but 
one  sign  by  which  we  judged  of  the  weather  was  the  more  or  less 
distinctness  with  which  we  could  hear  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
at  their  feeding-times.      In   the   old  days  of  the  forest  these 
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hounds  were  used  not  only  in  the  chase  of  deer,  but  also  to  track 
men.  When  the  keepers  had  found  traces  of  a  deer  having  been 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night  or  early  morning  one 
or  more  of  the  bloodhounds  was  fetched  and  put  on  the  scent, 
and  unless  there  had  been  time  to  dispose  of  the  deer  before  the 
hounds  and  keepers  came  up  the  marauders  were  caught  with  it 
in  their  possession.  The  deerstealers  stood  in  great  dread  of 
these  hounds,  and  used  many  artifices  in  order  to  elude  their 
pursuit.  One  morning  fresh  marks  were  found  where  a  deer  had 
been  killed,  and  the  tidings  were  quickly  conveyed  to  Mr.  Tumor. 
He  immediately  took  several  of  the  bloodhounds  and  put  them 
on  the  track.  Away  went  the  dogs  at  once  with  their  deep 
voices  in  full  cry.  After  crossing  a  portion  of  the  forest  they 
passed  down  a  green  lane  leading  to  a  scattered  hamlet.  Half- 
way down  this  lane  the  dogs  came  to  a  check,  and  when  Mr. 
Tumor  and  his  followers  came  up  they  found  them  with  their 
heads  up  in  the  air,  some  barking  furiously,  others  coughing  and 
whining.  After  trying  in  vain  to  put  them  again  on  the  scent 
Mr.  Tumor,  being  a  keen  sportsman,  got  oflF  his  horse,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  examined  the  ground  closely.  He  found  it  strewn  all 
across  the  lane  with  black  pepper.  The  deerstealers  had  been  in 
expectation  of  the  bloodhounds,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  their 
baying  in  the  distance,  one  of  them,  or  perhaps  a  friend  who 
lived  near,  and  who  knew  the  track  by  which  the  dogs  were  sure 
to  come,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  lane  had  strewn  the  pepper, 
and  then  decamped  before  the  huntsmen  came  in  sight.  The 
hounds,  having  got  their  noses  full  of  pepper,  could  not  hunt  any 
farther. 

I  remember  a  more  terrible  story  about  one  of  these  blood- 
hounds. A  man  who  lived  in  a  comer  of  the  forest  had  killed  a 
buck  in  the  night,  and  thinking  himself  safe,  was  preparing  to 
dress  it  in  the  morning.  He  had  told  his  wife  to  get  ready  the 
big  oven  for  baking  some  venison  pasties,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  the  well-known  bay  of  a  bloodhound.  Looking  out  he 
could  see  that  there  was  but  a  single  hound,  and  it  was  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  keepers  who  were  following  on  foot.  He  knew 
that  the  dog  would  come  straight  to  his  hut.  Picking  up  an  old 
smock-frock,  such  as  cottagers  wore  in  those  days,  he  placed  him- 
self behind  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  the  bloodhound  came  up  he 
flung  it  open,  and  smothering  the  head  of  the  dog  in  the  smock- 
frock,  he  gathered  him  up  in  his  arms.  He  was  a  big,  powerful 
man.    Then  calling  to  his  wife  to  set  open  the  oven  door,  he 
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pitched  the  dog  into  the  oven,  and  slammed  the  door  upon  him. 
The  poor  brute  was  speedily  suflFocated  by  the  heat  and  smoke, 
and  long  before  the  keepers  came  up  his  bark  and  howl  were 
silenced  in  death.  To  their  inquiries  whether  he  had  seen  the 
dog  he  answered  surlily  that  he  had  heard  him  go  by  ten  minutes 
before ;  he  was  baying  then,  but  he  had  not  heard  him  since,  and 
did  not  know  which  way  he  had  gone.  The  man  escaped,  and 
lived  to  tell  his  horrible  story  in  later  days. 

Far  worse  than  these  deerstealers  were  the  highwaymen  who 
frequented  the  forest.  Some  few  of  the  former  class  no  doubt 
belonged  to  the  latter  also.  These  were  always  resident  in  the 
villages  about,  but  the  highwaymen  consisted  chiefly  of  men 
who  passed  to  and  fro  between  Needwood  and  other  parts  of 
England,  appearing  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  time,  and  then 
disappearing  without  anyone  knowing  whither  they  had  gone.  In 
ordinary  times  they  scarcely  affected  concealment.  A  party  of  ten 
or  twelve  might  be  seen  riding  about  on  excellent  horses,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  upper  classes  of  farmers  and  gentry. 

I  remember  a  story  of  some  of  them  having  come  to  a  large 
house  during  the  daytime,  and  having  obtained  admission  on  some 
pretext,  one  of  them  coolly  asked  about  the  fastenings  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  requested  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  be  allowed 
to  inspect  them  as  being  of  a  new  design.  The  inmates  thought 
it  best  to  comply ;  and  when  the  man  had  examined  them,  he 
remarked  as  he  took  his  leave,  '  You  need  have  no  fear  of  house- 
breakers here,  your  bolts  and  bars  are  too  strong.'  They  did  not 
trust  to  his  word,  but  changed  all  the  fastenings  the  next  day. 

At  the  Forest  Side,  near  Marchington  Cliff,  were  living  two 
elderly  men.  They  were  considerable  farmers,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  house.  Banks 
were  not  so  much  in  use  in  those  days  as  now.  One  night,  as  one 
of  their  labourers  went  home  from  his  work  along  the  lane  near 
Bartram's  Dingle,  he  heard  some  men  coming  along  by  the  Forest 
Side,  and  as  he  was  not  anxious  to  meet  them,  he  hid  himself  in 
the  hedge.  From  what  he  heard  of  their  conversation  as  they 
passed,  he  felt  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  had  some  design 
against  his  masters'  house.  He  watched  them  go  down  toward 
the  house  and  look  about  the  outside,  and  then  return  back  along 
the  lane.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  he  crept  back  and  told  his 
masters  of  what  he  had  heard,  but  did  not  dare  to  go  home  after- 
wards for  fear  of  meeting  them  again.  His  masters  were  very 
willing  to  keep  him,  though  they  were  not  bold  enough  to  think 
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of  resistance.  What  they  did  was  this  :  they  placed  lighted  candles 
in  every  room,  and  set  everybody  in  the  house  to  walk  about  the 
passages  and  rooms,  passing  as  often  as  possible  between  the 
lights  and  the  windows,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  there 
being  a  large  party.  At  the  same  time  a  strict  order  was  given 
that,  if  admittance  were  demanded,  no  resistance  should  be  oflFered. 
Then  one  of  the  family  hid  himself  in  an  outbuilding  from  which 
he  could  better  observe  any  comers.  About  midnight  three  or 
four  men  rode  into  the  yard,  but  were  evidently  surprised  at  seeing 
the  house  lighted  up.  They  talked  together  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  the  leader  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
watcher,  *  Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  too  late  to  disturb  them 
to-night,  we  can  call  another  day  about  our  business.*  They  then 
rode  away,  and  the  household  were  relieved  from  their  fright.  On 
the  following  day  the  store  of  money  was  sent  to  the  bank  at 
Uttoxeter,  and  henceforth  no  more  was  kept  in  the  house  than 
was  necessary  for  their  weekly  expenses. 

Connected  with  this  gang  was  a  man  who  commonly  went  by 
the  name  of  *Ned,'  or  *Yethart'  (which  was  then  another 
corruption  of  Edward).  He  lived  in  a  little  cottage,  and  kept  a 
famous  horse.  It  had  the  *  string-halt,'  which  made  it  go  very 
lame  when  first  taken  out,  but  when  once  it  became  warm,  it  was 
noted  both  for  speed  and  for  the  distance  which  it  could  go. 
Ned  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a 
pedler.  This  pedler  was  a  Scotchman — a  well-known  man,  who 
regularly  travelled  round  that  district  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  with  packs  containing  goods  of  various  kinds,  with 
which  he  supplied  the  villages  and  outlying  houses.  Suddenly 
this  man  disappeared,  and  a  strong  belief  prevailed  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  this  Yethart,  somewhere  between  Houndhill 
and  Draycott.  The  goods  which  had  been  seen  in  his  pack  were 
recognised  amongst  those  offered  for  sale  at  *  Freeman's  shop,* 
but  though  search  was  made  for  the  body,  it  could  not  then  be 
found,  and  the  proceedings  against  Yethart  came  to  nothing.  Some 
years  afterwards  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a  brook-course  not  very 
far  from  the  spot  where  it  was  thought  that  the  murder  had  taken 
place,  and  immediately  the  rumour  went  forth  that  this  was  the 
skeleton  of  the  Scotch  pedler.  A  young  boy,  meeting  old  Yethart, 
accosted  him  with  the  greeting,  *  So,  Ned,  they  say  they  have 
found  the  man  that  you  murdered.'  ^Why,  where  was  it?' 
said  Ned.  '  In  the  brook-course  leading  down  to  Draycott.' 
*  Never  you    believe  it.  Master   John,  that  is  na  him,'  replied 
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Ned,  and  went  on  his  way  unmoved.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
skeleton  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  a  much  longer 
time  than  the  pedler,  and  the  rumour  died  away.  At  a  later 
period,  after  the  death  of  old  Ned,  another  skeleton  was  found  by 
some  men  making  a  drain  through  the  peat  soil  in  the  fields  below 
Houndhill,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  this  second  skeleton 
was  really  that  of  the  pedler. 

A  gentleman,  who  filled  the  ofiice  of  headborough  at  that  time, 
once  sought  to  arrest  this  same  Yethart  for  stealing  a  horse.  He 
went  down  to  the  cottage,  but  knowing  the  desperate  character  of 
the  man,  took  the  precaution  to  peep  through  the  windows.  In  a 
back  room  he  saw  the  very  horse  which  had  been  stolen,  standing 
ready  saddled  and  bridled ;  and  in  the  front  room  Yethart  him- 
self sitting  by  the  table,  on  which  lay  a  brace  of  pistols.  Not 
thinking  it  quite  safe  to  interfere  with  Ned  at  present,  he  went 
back  till  he  met  a  man,  to  whom  he  gave  a  message,  to  tell  Ned 
that  he  had  better  look  after  his  cow,  which  was  loose  in  the  forest. 
Ned  came  out  of  the  house,  and  was  then  captured. 

Amongst  the  traditions  of  Needwood  may  well  be  included 
an  account  of  a  *  rustic  sport'  practised  at  Tutbury,  on  the 
borders  of  Needwood,  which  was,  in  its  day,  very  famous,  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Tutbury  bull-running.'  The  ordinary  bull- 
baiting  was  at  that  time  common  in  England,  and  within  my  own 
recollection  was  to  be  seen  in  StaflFordshire.  But  the  Tutbury 
bull-running  had  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  was  cele- 
brated under  much  higher  auspices.  It  had  come  down  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  was  practised  under  regulations  framed 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  the  Castle  of 
Tutbury  as  well  as  Needwood  Forest  belonged.  It  was  then 
connected  with  the  holding  of  an  annual  court  of  minstrels  at 
Tutbury,  at  which  the  king  of  the  minstrels  and  other  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  chosen.  Full  particulars  of  the  proceedings 
are  given  in  *  Shaw's  History  of  Stafibrdshire.'  After  service  in 
the  parish  church,  and  a  feast  in  the  castle  hall,  a  bull  was  turned 
out  by  the  prior,  at  the  abbey  gate,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
minstrels.  Solemn  proclamation  was  first  made  by  the  steward 
that  *  all  manner  of  persons  give  way  to  the  bull,  none  being  to 
come  near  him  by  forty  feet,  or  any  way  to  hinder  the  minstrels, 
but  to  attend  his  or  their  own  safeties  every  one  at  his  peril.' 
Then  the  bull,  having  ^  his  horns  cut  off,  his  ears  cropt,  his  tail 
V0|4.  X.  NO.  Ly.  G 
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cut  off  by  the  stumple,  all  his  body  smeared  over  with  soap,  and 
his  nose  blown  full  of  beaten  pepper — in  short,  being  made  as  mad 
as  possible,'  was  turned  loose  to  the  minstrels,  to  be  taken  by  them 
and  none  others,  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun  the  same  day.  If  they  failed  to  do  this,  and  the  bull 
escaped  over  the  river  into  Derbyshire,  the  minstrels  lost  him ; 
but  if  they  could  take  him,  and  *  hold  him  so  long  as  to  cut  off 
but  some  small  matter  of  his  hair,  and  bring  the  same  to  the 
market  cross,  in  token  that  they  had  taken  him,'  the  bull  was 
then  their  own,  and  they  finished  the  day  by  baiting  him  with 
dogs  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  killing  him  and  dividing  him 
amongst  them.  From  this  origin  Tutbury  bull-running  came 
down,  shorn  of  none  of  its  barbarities,  almost  into  this  century. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  the  bull  continued  to  be  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  held  the  estates.  The  court  of 
minstrels  dropped  out  of  the  scene,  but  their  festival  day,  the 
'  Morrow  of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,' August  16,  was  still  the 
well-known  *  Tutbury  Day,'  and  became  the  occasion  of  a  cele- 
brated annual  contest  between  the  men  of  Staffordshire  and  the 
men  of  Derbyshire,  the  former  trying  to  capture  the  bull  within 
their  own  county,  the  latter  to  drive  him  across  the  river  Dove 
into  Derbyshire.  The  rivalry  at  last  became  so  keen  as  to  be  a 
serious  matter  of  contention  in  point  of  manhood  between  tlie  two 
counties,  and  so  many  skulls  were  fractured  and  bones  broken, 
that  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire refused  any  longer  to  give  the  bull,  and  this  '  rustic  sport  * 
was  with  some  difiiculty  abolished.  In  the  time  of  my  boyhood 
Tutbiury  bull-running  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  some 
rough  sports  were  still  kept  up  on  its  anniversary,  and  there  were 
lively  traditions  prevailing  of  adventures  which  had  taken  place 
there. 

Hugh  Bennett. 
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Thraldom. 

By  Julian  Stubgis. 


THE  Bun  was  shining  brightly  on  a  frosty  morning  when  young 
Tom  Fane,  son  of  old  Tom  Fane,  stepped  gaily  on  his  way 
to  Goring  House.  The  Fanes  had  always  been  hunting  people, 
and  young  Tom  had  grumbled,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the  frost 
which  hindered  foxes  from  the  performance  of  their  stimulating 
duties.  But  the  sun  was  so  bright,  the  air  so  keen,  and  the  good 
road  so  firm  beneath  his  feet,  that  it  was  as  hard  for  the  young 
man  to  feel  discontent  with  his  life  as  to  stop  the  blood  which 
ran  livelier  in  his  veins.  Indeed,  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to 
be  a  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  to  have  neither  debts  in  the  past 
nor  doubts  of  the  future,  to  be  a  good  fellow  and  to  know  it, 
and  to  be  happy  in  his  first  love.  Generous,  truthful,  and  sensible, 
this  young  man  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  faults  which  some 
people  liked,  and  almost  every  one  would  pardon.  He  was  over- 
sanguine  and  quick-tempered,  and  inclined  to  be  intolerant  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  not  been  at  Eton  or  in  his 
set  at  Oxford.  Tom  had  been  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  had 
passed  through  both  educational  establishments  with  the  affec- 
tion of  many  friends  and  the  approval  of  his  instructors,  though 
neither  the  Thames  at  Eton  nor  the  Isis  at  Oxford  had  been  left 
in  flames  behind  him.  He  was  one  of  those  well-balanced  lads 
who  set  old  gentlemen  quoting  their  well-used  Latin  about  the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,  and  who  inspired  those  words — 
which  it  is  likely  that  the  Great  Duke  never  said — about  the  Eton 
Playing  Fields  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  He  had  lived  in  a 
lather  narrow  world,  wherein  all  the  boys,  or  men,  wore  the  same 
sort  of  collars.  All  good  things  had  come  to  him  a  little  too 
easily;  and  finding  that  he   succeeded  without  difficulty,  and 
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deciding  that  he  was  cleverer  than  most  of  his  mate?,  he  ex- 
pected much,  was  impatient  of  delay,  and  had  small  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  love.  Was  he  not  all  which  even  a  doting  parent 
could  demand  for  his  daughter  ?  Active  and  healthy,  sensible 
and  popular,  only  son  of  old  Tom  Fane,  who  had  inherited  a  fine 
property  from  other  Tom  Fanes  who  had  been  old  and  young  in 
the  county  before  him,  he  swung  his  stick  and  whistled  on  his 
way,  as  he  stepped  to  Goring  House,  where  dwelt  the  girl  of  his 
heart,  who  was  to  be  so  glad  of  his  wooing. 

But  young  Tom  Fane  was  not  going  to  woo  on  that  morning. 
His  lips  would  smile  of  themselves,  when  he  was  not  whistling, 
for  he  was  on  a  romantic  pilgrimage,  and  it  seemed  comical  to 
him  that  he  yielded  to  romance.  He  laughed  at  himself,  and 
liked  himself  the  better  for  indulgence  in  this  sentiment.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  it,  for  after  all  there  had  been  no  hunting 
for  a  week  past,  and  a  man  might  as  well  walk  to  Goring  House 
as  sit  at  home  doing  nothing ;  and  Sibyl  was  a  fair  enough  excuse 
for  the  folly  of  any  youth,  however  sensible — the  flower-like 
maiden,  so  delicately  cultivated,  so  formed  by  nature  and  by 
education  to  charm  the  bold  confident  lad,  who  found  an  un- 
suspected chivalry  within  him,  and  a  gentler  voice  in  her  presence. 
He  had  sworn  to  himself,  many  times  in  many  days,  that  he 
would  win  this  girl,  guard  her  from  every  possible  danger  and 
difiiculty,  however  slight,  and  always  save  her  the  trouble  of 
deciding  what  she  would  do.  He  had  decided  already  that  she 
would  accept  him ;  he  had  imagined  her  yielding  with  her 
delicate  quick  blushes  to  his  ardent  prayer;  he  could  almost 
feel  her  delicate  small  hands  passive  and  at  rest  in  his.  But  he 
was  not  going  a-wooing  on  that  morning ;  he  was  going  to  look  at 
the  house  where  his  darling  dwelt,  because  he  wanted  a  walk — 
and  why  should  he  not  go  there  ?  Perhaps  he  might  see  her  in 
the  garden  path,  where  he  had  seen  her  first.  Many  possibilities 
were  abroad  on  that  fine  frosty  morning.  Any  way  he  would  see 
her  that  night  at  the  hunt  ball,  and  then  perhaps  if  all  were 
well — if  all  things  conspired  to  produce  that  perfect  moment 
which  he  desired — then  perhaps  he  would  speak  those  moving 
words  which  would  rob  him  of  his  bachelor  freedom,  and  give 
him  so  exquisite  a  treasure  to  take  care  of.  He  was  in  no  hurry ; 
his  unspoken  love  was  sweet. 

In  due  time  the  valiant  youth  came  to  a  well-made  wall  beside 
the  road,  and  without  delay  he  set  his  hands  thereon  and  vaulted 
over  to  the  good  turf  withjn.     There  was  enough  land  within  the 
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wall  to  have  justified  the  name  of  Goiing  Park,  but  the  place 
had  always  been  called  Goring  House,  and  Mr.  Mervyn  had  been 
held  wise  by  his  neighbours  for  keeping  the  familiar  name  when 
he  pulled  down  the  old  house  and  built  his  more  imposing  abode. 
Mr.  Mervyn  had  come  with  plenty  of  money,  to  which  he  was 
still  adding  more  in  his  London  place  of  business,  had  built 
himself  a  good  house  and  improved  the  gardens,  and,  changing 
all  which  needed  change,  had  forborne  to  change  the  name.  A 
man  of  admirable  manner,  and  undeniably  rich,  a  widower  who 
was  not  old,  a  liberal  subscriber  to  all  sorts  of  local  institutions, 
admirably  hospitable  without  ostentation,  and  the  father  of  a  girl 
who  promised  to  become  a  charming  woman,  Mr.  Mervyn  was  in 
the  best  books  of  the  best  people  in  that  side  of  the  county.  All 
which  he  did  was  admirable ;  and,  if  he  left  much  undone,  that 
too  showed  his  sense.  His  neighbours  had  feared  that  the 
energetic  man  of  business  would  make  too  much  commotion  ; 
but  he  had  kept  his  energy  for  the  City,  had  shown  himself  a 
quiet  man  in  the  country,  and  had  not  even  changed  the  old 
familiar  name  of  Goring  House.  He  was  held  a  very  sensible 
fellow,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  surprised  by  any  other 
verdict  passed  upon  him  by  any  gathering  of  his  countrymen. 

When  young  Tom  Fane  vaulted  into  the  grounds  of  Goring 
House,  he  knew  very  well  that  he  would  alight  on  a  spot  where 
he  could  not  be  seen  from  the  house.  One  of  the  small  clumps 
of  trees  which  the  landscape  gardener  had  prescribed  for  the 
place  screened  the  adventurer  from  the  windows,  which  were 
moreover  not  too  near.  Tom  was  in  *  the  park-like  land '  dear 
to  the  eloquence  of  auctioneers,  and  close  at  hand  began  the 
shrubberies  and  ingenious  paths  which  oflFered  cover  to  the 
intruder.  Tom  entered  the  shrubberies,  took  a  couple  of  turns, 
and  emerged  in  a  walk  which  lay  straight  between  formal  ever- 
green hedges.  At  the  further  end  of  the  walk  was  a  flight  of 
steps,  leading  up  to  the  end  window  of  the  long  drawing-room. 
Tom  went  nimbly  up  the  path  to  where,  at  its  middle,  the  high 
yew  hedges  so  far  unbent  as  to  form  a  fair  circle  around  a  sun- 
dial. There  there  were  seatSj  and  there  was  the  place  where 
young  Tom  Fane  had  seen  for  the  first  time  Sibyl  Mervyn. 
Now  he  laughed  impatiently  at  his  folly  in  expecting  to  see  her 
seated  there.  She  had  been  always  kept  in  kindly  air,  a  delicate 
flower  on  whom  no  wind  might  blow  too  roughly ;  it  was  not 
likely  that  she  would  be  sitting,  even  in  that  sheltered  place, 
when  the  frost  still   bade  defiance   to  the  sun.    Yet  his  high 
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colour  turned  a  shade  too  red — as  it  was  quick  to  tura  when  he 
was  annoyed — his  small  nose  looked  even  more  aquiline  than 
usual,  and  his  chin,  with  the  deep  cleft  in  it,  looked  even  more 
prominent.  He  stood  so  straight,  and  looked  at  the  house  with 
an  air  of  such  decision,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  compel  by 
power  of  will  the  maiden  to  come  forth.  But  it  was  not  young 
Tom  Fane  who  could  compel  Sibyl  Mervyn. 

Tom  had  not  expected  to  find  the  girl  on  that  morning,  but 
yet  he  was  somewhat  oflfended.  He  was  one  of  those  who  expect 
to  get  things  which  they  do  not  expect.  He  was  inclined  to  go 
boldly  up  the  path  and  enter  the  drawing-room  window ;  but  that 
was  impossible.  It  was  too  early  to  call.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Mervyn,  nor  of  Mrs.  Vere,  the  silent 
ladylike  companion,  who  had  been  added  to  the  establishment 
when  Sibyl  in  the  previous  spring  had  entered  modestly  the 
fashionable  world ;  but  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do ;  it  would  be 
bad  form,  and  that  was  enough.  He  was  about  to  turn  away  with 
a  pout  of  the  lips,  when  he  saw  the  window,  at  which  he  had  been 
gazing,  open  slowly,  and  through  it  came  another  young  man.  It 
seemed  that  it  was  not  too  early  for  another  young  man  to  call. 
Who  could  it  be  that  he  was  thus  familiar  ?  To  Tom's  eyes  he 
had  the  air  of  one  who  thought  that  the  whole  place  belonged  to 
him.  Slowly  he  came  down  the  steps  from  the  window,  paused 
and  looked  back,  and  then  came  on  again  slowly  and  looking 
down.  He  was  taller  than  Tom,  and  that  alone  was  an  aggrava- 
tion ;  he  moved  with  a  sort  of  lazy  grace,  which  Tom  pronounced 
bad  style ;  and,  when  he  came  nearer,  Tom  saw  that  instead  of 
the  stiflf  cravat,  which  was  in  favour  with  him  and  his  friends, 
this  stranger  wore  a  soft  tie  of  a  delicate  unusual  colour,  a  bow 
with  ends  which  lay  outside  his  waistcoat.  Clearly  the  fellow  was 
a  cad.  Besides  he  was  infernally  good-looking,  with  a  clear  dark 
skin  and  a  straight  nose ;  and  Tom  felt  himself  very  red  in  the 
face.  He  did  not  admire  this  interloper.  For  one  thing  the  chap 
was  clean-shaved,  and,  though  at  a  little  distance  he  looked  like 
a  boy,  there  were  visible,  as  he  drew  nearer,  delicate  lines  in  his 
face,  which  made  his  age  doubtful,  and  made  Tom  declare  to  him- 
self that  he  looked  like  an  actor.  Now  actors  in  the  eyes  of  this 
robust  young  Philistine  were  fellows  to  make  one  laugh  after 
dinner,  when  there  was  nothiug  more  amusing  to  attend  to.  An 
actor  by  daylight  was  impossible.  Tom's  little  aquiline  nose  curled 
as  if  he  smelt  the  footlights. 

The  stranger  walked  slowly  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  till  he 
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was  within  a  few  feet  of  his  critic,  who  stood  close  to  the  hedge, 
and  then  he  looked  up  with  a  sudden  start.  *  A  jumpy  Johnny 
too ! '  said  Tom  to  himself,  encouraging  his  scorn  of  men  with 
nerves.  He  looked  at  the  other  youth  with  his  chin  put  forward, 
and  the  eyes  of  that  other  flickered  over  him  for  a  moment  as  he 
passed.  *  Sort  of  chap  who  can't  look  you  in  the  face,'  said  Tom 
to  himself  with  exultation.  But  it  was  hard  to  be  exultant. 
There  was  a  strange  young  man,  who  had  come  out  of  the  house 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  privileged  to  enter  at  such  an  hour, 
with  his  necktie  flying  and  so  full  of  thought  that  he  had  not 
noticed  him  till  he  had  almost  run  against  him.  What  was  the 
fellow  thinking  about  ?  What  right  had  a  fellow  like  that  to  think 
in  her  garden  ?  He  looked  after  this  inopportune  thinker  with  a 
scorn,  which  brought  small  comfort.  Those  large  brown  eyes, 
which  had  passed  so  quickly  over  his,  were  the  sort  of  eyes  which 
novelists  pronounce  to  be  attractive  to  women.  Novelists  were  the 
sort  of  chaps  to  amuse  one  when  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  *  Haug  novelists  and  actors ! '  said  young  Tom,  and 
he  looked  after  the  man,  who  showed  such  bad  taste  in  eyes  and 
neckties,  with  a  livelier  aversion.  In  much  disgust  he  turned  his 
straight  back  on  the  house  and  walked  proudly  down  the  path 
behind  the  other  young  man. 

When  the  stranger  reached  the  end  of  the  path  he  glanced 
back  quickly,  just  noted  Tom  following,  and  so  turned  into  another 
little  walk.  Tom  with  a  careless  air  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  was  in  time  to  see  the  intruder  stop  at  a  door  in  the 
wall.  Tom  had  noticed  this  door  in  one  of  his  former  visits  to 
the  place,  and  had  noticed  too  that  it  had  the  set  look  of  a  door 
which  is  never  opened.  Now  however  the  gravel  had  been 
smoothed  before  it,  and  a  streak  of  light  lay  under  it ;  and  the 
graceful  youth  unlocking  it  with  a  key,  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  opened  it  without  diflBculty.  Without  even  another  glance 
at  Tom  he  passed  through  the  door  and  shut  and  locked  it  behind 
him.  Truly  this  exasperating  person  was  behaving  as  if  the  place 
belonged  to  him.  .  Tom  stood  staring,  bit  his  red  lip  and  tugged 
the  small  moustache  which  lay  light  above  it.  Hearing  a  noise 
at  his  elbow,  he  turned  and  found  a  young  gardener,  who  made 
haste  to  get  rid  of  his  grin. 

*  Who  is  that — that  gentleman  ?'  asked  Tom  imperiously. 

*  It's  Mr.  de  Courcy,  sir,'  said  the  man. 

Tom  snorted  with  scorn  of  a  name  so  fantastical.  *  And  who 
is  Mr.  de  Courcy  ? '  he  asked. 
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*  He  has  taken  the  cottage,  sir.' 

*What  cottage?  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  cottage.'  He 
Bpoke  as  if  a  cottage  had  no  right  to  be  without  his  permission. 

^  It  has  always  belonged  to  the  place,  sir,'  said  the  gardener ; 
*  but  it  has  been  empty  since  Mr.  Mervyn  came.' 

*And  Mr.  Mervyn  has  let  it  to  this '     Tom  did  not 

finish  his  sentence.  *Good  day!'  he  said  briefly  and  turned 
away. 

He  was  much  aggrieved.  Why  did  Mr.  Mervyn  let  his 
cottage  ?  That  was  the  worst  of  these  rich  men.  They  never 
can  resist  the  chance  of  making  another  penny.  There  was  some- 
thing unworthy  in  a  great  man  of  business  pocketing  the  absurd 
rent  of  this  unnecessary  cottage.  He  ought  to  have  pulled  it 
down  and  thrown  its  ridiculous  garden  into  the  grounds  of  Goring 
House.  That  was  what  a  born  country  gentleman  would  have 
done ;  and,  if  an  organ-grinder  out  of  work  had  come  sneaking 
about  the  place,  he  would  have  kicked  him  back  to  the  other 
de  Courcys.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  young  Tom  Fane, 
maligning  the  respectable  class  of  British  landowners,  who  in 
these  days  at  least  are  slow  to  kick  the  would-be  tenant. 

All  the  elasticity  had  gone  out  of  that  frosty  day.  Tom 
walked  home  as  straight  in  the  back  as  ever,  but  he  cursed  the 
frost  with  real  feeling.  If  there  were  a  thaw  this  de  Courcy  might 
trust  himself  outside  of  a  horse,  and  so  fall  on  his  head.  He 
tried  to  comfort  himself  by  asserting  that  de  Courcy  had  gone  up 
to  the  house  at  that  unusual  hour  on  business,  as  a  tenant  and 
not  as  a  friend ;  but  the  fellow  had  come  stepping  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window  in  a  most  informal  manner,  sauntering  as  if 
he  were  at  home ;  and  besides  as  a  tenant  he  was  doubly  objec- 
tionable, with  a  daily  excuse  for  a  visit,  and  with  a  key — confound 
him ! — of  his  own.  And  he  had  soft  brown  eyes  too — so  cursedly 
un-English ;  and  even  the  lines  on  his  face  were  interesting  to 
women,  as  Tom  supposed.  "  He  was  the  sort  of  fellow  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  a  history ;  if  he  had  a  history,  Tom  was  sure  that  it 
was  discreditable.  Young  Tom  Fane  was  at  home  in  time  for 
luncheon,  and  his  appetite  gave  no  cause  for  uneasiness;  but 
when  old  Tom  Fane  grumbled  again  at  the  frost  in  a  comfortable 
matter-of-course  way,  young  Tom  surprised  his  good  father  by 
cursing  it  with  conviction. 
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II 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  young  Fane  saw  the 
ill-omened  stranger  walking  at  ease  in  the  garden,  Goring  House 
was  aroused  to  life  and  to  brilliancy  by  the  arrival  of  a  merry  party. 
Mr.  Mervyn  had  never  doubted  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  fill 
his  fine  new  house  for  the  hunt  ball,  and  to  Sibyl,  who  had  not 
danced  since  the  last  July,  the  coming  of  her  friends  was  as  the 
prologue  of  a  happy  play.  She  meant  to  be  so  happy  on  that 
night ;  and,  if  she  never  doubted  that  she  was  fancy  free,  yet  it 
was  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure,  which  was  to  be,  that  Mr.  Fane 
would  wish  to  dance  with  her,  and  that  he  danced  so  well.  A 
world  of  flowers  and  music,  in  which  she  had  not  moved  for  long 
months  past,  was  about  to  open  again  for  her,  and,  when  she  had 
entered  in,  there  she  would  find  a  young  prince  with  close-cropped 
curly  hair.  A  life-time  and  a  love-time  were  before  her,  and  a 
thousand  happy  chances  which  would  be  spoiled  by  an  attempt  at 
definition.  She  saw  herself  in  the  new  gown,  which  she  had 
tried  on  and  found  becoming,  moving  at  ease  in  a  delightful 
atmosphere,  approved  and  approving,  gracious  to  all  attentive 
youth,  and  perhaps  a  little  kinder  to  one.  She  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  less  ehy  than  she  had  been  in  London.  When  she  stood  by 
her  father  and  received  their  guests,  and  when  she  poured  out 
tea  for  them,  she  was  so  quietly  gay  and  so  pleasantly  calm  that 
all  the  new  comers  felt  that  they  had  done  no  justice  to  her  charm, 
and  that  the  country  had  done  wonders  for  her  looks.  Her  girl 
friends  kissed  her  with  more  zeal ;  the  young  men  prepared  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  for  one  evening  at  least,  and  the  chaperons 
opened  their  eyes  at  Mr.  Mervyn  signifying  surprise  and  con- 
gratulation. 

At  dinner  the  merry  party  was  more  merry.  They  were  all 
young,  for  even  the  mothers  belonged  to  that  new  order  of 
mothers,  who,  with  slim  figures  and  little  curly  wigs,  chat  more 
gaily  than  their  daughters  and  dance  more  lightly.  By  some  old- 
fashioned  people  they  would  have  been  condemned  as  noisy  and, 
when  severe  words  were  in  the  air,  as  vulgar ;  but  they  were  all 
dear  friends  and  were  people — well,  if  they  were  vulgar,  then  it  is 
the  thing  to  be  vulgar  and  no  more  need  be  said.  As  it  was  a 
girls'  party,  the  talk  was  decorous  enough;  and  Mr.  Mervyn, 
presiding  with  efifect  and  unbending  to  exactly  the  right  degree, 
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kept  a  check  on  the  unceasiDg  badinage  while  he  did  not  chill 
the  enthusiasm.  More  than  once  however  the  master  of  the 
house  looked  at  his  daughter  with  surprise.  He  had  never  seen 
her  so  excited.  Sibyl  seemed  a  dififerent  girl  since  she  had  helped 
him  to  receive  these  people  a  few  hours  ago.  She  flushed  and 
paled ;  she  spoke  fast  and  eagerly  and  fell  abruptly  into  silence ; 
she  seemed  to  her  parent's  moderating  eye  unduly  excited,  almost 
giddy — ^too  like  a  flighty  girl.  Mr.  Mervyn  saw  that  nobody  else 
was  criticising  his  animated  daughter,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  winning  more  and  more  admiring  glances  and  lively 
answers ;  and  so  he  smiled  with  toleration  and  some  superiority 
and  assumed  the  look  of  the  proud  father  of  a  brilliant  being. 
Was  this  his  shy  Sibyl  ?  How  quickly  home-kept  girls  develop 
in  the  social  air !  He  was  glad  that  she  would  have  a  quiet  time 
before  the  next  London  season ;  and  meanwhile  it  was  pleasant 
for  a  successful  man  to  feel  himself  the  father  of  a  successful 
child.  He  too  thought  of  young  Tom  Fane,  and  that  he  would 
see  Sibyl  that  evening  more  pretty  than  ever  before  and  the 
object  of  more  general  admiration.  He  had  no  wish  that  his 
child  should  be  married  yet,  but,  as  prudent  fathers  will,  he  had 
made  inquiries  about  the  young  man,  and  had  heard  of  many 
facts  in  his  favour.  When  Mr.  Mervjm  opened  the  dining-room 
door  for  the  ladies,  he  gave  the  hand  of  Sibyl,  as  she  passed  him,  a 
little  pressure  which  was  intended  to  suggest  moderation ;  but  he 
was  surprised  at  the  girl's  start.  He  really  feared  that  she  was 
nervous  and  over-excited.  When  the  carriages  were  at  the  door, 
and  the  guests  were  all  collected  again  before  the  fire  in  the  big 
square  hall,  Sibyl  did  not  appear. 

Sibyl  was  ready  but  she  could  not  come.  A  strange  thing 
held  her.  She  had  left  her  room  and  walked  quickly  down  the 
passage ;  but,  as  she  came,  her  steps  had  moved  more  and  more 
slowly,  until  at  last  she  stood  still.  Now  she  was  standing  still  in 
the  dim  passage,  not  many  yards  from  the  head  of  the  stairs 
which  led  down  into  the  bright  comfortable  hall.  She  could  just 
see  the  firelight  in  the  hall  but  not  the  fire ;  and  of  the  people 
laughing  and  talking  before  the  fire  she  could  see  nothing  but  the 
end  of  a  light  ball  gown,  which  moved  in  sympathy  with  the 
vivacious  wearer.  They  were  laughing  and  talking  there  close  to 
her,  but  she  could  not  reach  them ;  the  girls  there  were  girls  like 
her,  but  something  kept  her  from  them.  It  was  incredible  that 
this  strange  experience  should  be  hers.  She  would  go  to  her 
friends,  but  something  stopped  her.     She  put  out  her  hands  and 
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pushed  as  if  a  barrier  were  before  her.  There  was  no  barrier,  for 
close  before  her  she  could  see  the  familiar  staircase  and  the  fire- 
light in  the  haU  below,  and  the  movement  of  her  friend's  gown. 
It  was  nothing,  but  it  stopped  her ;  she  pushed  against  it  and  it 
stopped  her ;  it  was  nothing,  but  it  was  cold  or  she  was  turning  to 
ice.  Was  it  she  who  felt  this  weakness  and  this  fear?  It  could 
not  be  that  this  was  happening  to  her,  who  had  been  so  happy  all 
her  life,  and  loved  and  guarded  so  well ;  it  could  not  be  that  it 
was  she  who  felt  this  horror  creeping  over  her  there,  in  her  own 
passage,  close  to  her  own  friends  and  to  her  own  father.  She 
tried  to  call;  but  she  knew  that  nobody  heard  her,  for  they 
laughed  and  talked  without  a  pause.  Would  they  stand  there 
waiting  aU  these  hours,  and  not  wonder  why  she  did  not  come  ? 
She  thought  that  she  had  been  for  hours  standing  there.  She 
would  go  to  them ;  she  struggled  as  if  she  were  drowning ;  she 
tried  to  call,  and  sh^  could  make  no  sound ;  she  was  one  horror 
from  head  to  heel.  With  a  last  eflFort  she  tried  to  toss  her 
bouquet  down  into  the  hall ;  it  fell  on  her  own  foot,  which  was 
put  forward  as  she  tried  to  move. 

Then  she  heard  some  one  speak.  *  Where  is  Sibyl  ? '  one  of 
the  girls  said;  *how  long  she  takes  to  decorate!  Mr.  Mervyn, 
may  I  run  up  and  look  for  her  ? ' 

It  was  like  a  chance  for  life ;  in  a  moment  the  girl  might  run 
upstairs  and  find  her.  Would  she  never  come?  Would  her 
father  never  answer?  At  last  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  father — 
of  her  own  father — speaking  lightly  in  answer,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  the  matter.  She  knew  so  well  the  smile  which  went  with 
that  grave  pleasantry. 

*  My  experience  is,'  he  said,  *  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
hurry  a  lady  at  her  toilette.  The  more  you  hurry  her  the  longer 
she  is.'  He  ended  with  his  polite  laugh,  and  his  guests,  who  were 
in  a  holiday  humour,  laughed  easily  in  answer.  Only  the  common- 
place words  fell  like  blows  on  his  child's  young  head;  they 
seemed  to  take  an  hour  to  say,  to  banish  her  for  ever  from  father 
and  {liends  and  light. 

She  tried  again  to  cry,  but  her  bloodless  lips  opened  and 
gave  no  sound  :  she  tried  again  to  move,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
floor. 

At  the  sound  of  Sibyl's  fall,  a  door  in  the  passage  opened 
and  her  companion,  Mrs.  Vere,  came  softly  and  quickly  through. 
Always  self^^possessed  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  she  wasted  no 
time  in  useless  cries ;  but  going  quickly  to  the  fallen  child  she 
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knelt  by  her  side  and  laid  her  hand  lightly,  first  on  her  heart  and 
then  on  her  forehead.  Then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  called 
softly  to  Mr.  Mervyn.  *  There  is  no  cause  for  fear,'  she  said,  as 
he  came  running  up  the  stairs ;  ^  she  has  faint^ed.' 

IVIr.  Mervyn  thanked  her  with  a  look.  He  had  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  daughter's  companion ;  and  he  now  obeyed 
her  instructions  and  helped  to  carry  his  child  to  her  room  and 
to  lay  her  flat  on  the  bed.  '  I  noticed,'  he  said,  *  that  she  was 
excited  at  dinner.  I  wish  that  you  had  not  refused  to  dine  with 
us.  They  were  rather  noisy,  and  you  would  have  been  a  modera- 
ting influence.' 

*  I  am  not  fit  for  so  gay  a  society,'  said  Mrs.  Vere  softly, 
shaking  her  head.  She  busied  herself  about  the  poor  girl  with 
an  admirable  mixture  of  quiet  and  skill ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before,  under  her  restoring  influence,  Sibyl  opened  her  great 
eyes.  She  was  very  pale  and  had  no  wish  to  move.  She  was 
very  tired,  and  she  lay  still  under  the  soothing  fingers  of  her 
companion.  It  was  clear  that  she  could  not  go  to  the  ball.  Mr. 
Mervyn  wished  to  stay  at  home ;  but  Mrs.  Vere,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  suggested  with  becoming  defer- 
ence that  his  absence  would  make  the  indisposition  seem  so 
much  more  serious  than  it  was.  He  once  more  admired  her 
good  sense  and  descended  to  the  hall,  where  his  guests  were  now 
full  of  anxiety.  They  were  all  eloquent  of  regret,  and  one  im- 
pulsive maiden  even  begged  to  be  left  with  her  dear  Sibyl.  It 
was  decreed  however  that  all  must  go  ;  presently  all  were  packed 
into  the  carriages,  and  the  girl  lying  motionless  on  her  bed 
upstairs  heard  the  wheels  roll  away  into  the  night. 


Ill 

After  all  young  Fane  was  a  healthy  happy  boy,  though  he  was 
of  an  age  when  the  accusation  of  boyhood  is  often  distasteful. 
His  sanguine  nature  was  not  long  to  be  denied,  and  if  he  was  out 
of  temper  at  luncheon,  he  was  full  of  hope  before  dinner-time, 
and  absolutely  confident  when  he  had  donned  his  white  waistcoat 
and  the  cheerful  coat  with  the  hunt  buttons.  He  walked  on  air 
again,  ruddy  and  scornful  of  pale  faces,  blue-eyed  and  careless  of 
languishing  brown  glances.  He  said  to  himself  that  one  look  of 
his  dear  love  (for  his  she  would  be,  though  in  her  modesty  she 
knew  it  not)  would  banish  from  his  mind  all  shade  of  suspicion, 
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.  all  unquiet  thoughts.  One  look  of  her  sweet  face  would  prove 
beyond  all  mathematical  certainty  that  she  was  still  the  same, 
and  that  no  graceful  being  had  come  drooping  between  them. 
He  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  mysterious  ruminating  youth 
before  he  drew  on  his  new  kid  gloves.  He  felt  sure  that  he 
would  win  and  wear  the  gentle  yielding  maiden — that,  as  he 
told  himself,  a  look  would  show  that  it  was  all  right. 

He  went  early  to  the  ball,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  party 
from  Goring  House.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  had  a 
liking  for  punctuality,  would  bring  his  guests  among  the  first, 
and  he  began  to  fidget  not  a  little  as  party  after  party  entered 
the  great  ball-room.  Dancing  began  with  gaiety  and  zeal ;  the 
music,  the  floor,  and  the  lights  were  all  above  criticism ;  but  Tom 
could  bestow  but  vague  smiles  and  nods  in  answer  to  the  greet- 
ings and  pleasantries  of  his  many  friends.  He  did  not  dance, 
but  only  beat  the  floor  impatiently.  At  last  they  came.  High 
in  the  crowd  he  saw  the  benignant  sensible  countenance  of  Mr. 
Mervyn^  and  he  pushed  his  way  towards  it ;  he  hurried  to  engage 
Miss  Mervyn  for  the  next  dance,  but,  when  he  came  with  en- 
treaty on  his  lips,  he  did  not  find  her.  There  were  other  girls 
who  had  come  from  Goring  House,  but  what  were  they  ?  He 
bowed  and  engaged  himself  for  dances,  as  Mr.  Mervyn  genially 
presented  him,  but  he  did  not  know  if  his  future  partners  were 
dark  or  fair  or  their  gowns  fresh  or  crumpled.  He  only  wanted 
to  ask  about  her.  Where  was  she  ?  Why  was  she  not  here  ? 
Never  was  a  loyal  young  man  so  hardly  treated.  At  the  first 
chance  he  demanded  from  Mr.  Mervyn  the  whereabouts  of  his 
daughter. 

*Ah,  poor  child! '  said  the  father,  who  spoke  with  the  most 
provoking  deliberation.  *  Poor  child !  she  has  been  looking  for- 
ward so  eagerly  to  the  ball !  * 

*But  why  hasn't  she  come?  What's  the  matter?  She 
isn't  ill?' 

*  A  faint  turn,  a  faint  turn,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn  looking  about 
the  room. 

*  And  she  was  too  ill  to  come  !  She  must  be  very  bad  then  ? 
What  is  it?' 

*  My  dear  boy,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn  bringing  his  eyes  back  to 
Tom's  excited  face,  *  if  Sibyl  were  seriously  ill,  do  you  think  that 
I  should  be  here  ? ' 

*  No,  of  course  not ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  anxious  to 
know,' 
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*  You  are  very  good,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn  with  a  rather  superior 
and  over-intelligent  smile. 

Tom  flushed  and  bit  his  lip.  After  a  minute  he  said  with 
assumed  carelessness,  *  And  your  new  tenant  ?    Is  he  here  ? ' 

*  My  tenant  ?  Oh  yes,  of  course — you  mean  de  Courcy,  our 
new  excitement,  le  beau  Gabriel.'  He  laughed  and  looked  round 
the  room  again ;  his  height  enabled  him  to  take  a  more  extended 
view  than  his  neighbours.  *I  don't  see  him,'  he  said;  *I  am 
surprised,  for  I  advised  him  to  come  and  to  make  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  some  people.' 

Mr.  Mervyn  was  always  surprised  when  people  did  not  take  his 
advice. 

<  Who  is  he  ? '  asked  Tom. 

Mr.  Mervyn  smiled,  /i,*  Upon  my  word,'  he  said,  *  I  must  plead 
ignorance.     He  seems  a  charming  young  fellow.' 

*  And  you  don't  know  who  he  is  or  where  hfe  came  from  ?  * 
asked  Tom  with  ill-concealed  irritation. 

*  He  brought  a  letter  from  Courtland.'  A  letter  from  a  re- 
spectable man,  who  was  moreover  a  peer,  seemed  enough  to 
Mr.  Mervyn. 

*  But  what  does  he  want  here  ? '  asked  Tom. 

*  Eeally,'  said  the  other,  '  that  is  a  matter  with  which  I  do  not 
concern  myself.     He  wanted  the  Cottage,  and  I  have  let  it  to  him. 

For  the  rest ,'  and  Mr.  Mervyn  completed  his  [sentence  by  a 

graceful  waving  of  the  right  hand. 

*  Has  he  taken  the  place  for  long  ? '  asked  Tom  again. 

*  No ;  it's  a  short  lease,'  answered  the  other  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  been  asked  too  many  questions.  *You  seem  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  our  young  friend,'  he  added  presently,  as 
Tom  did  not  move  away. 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  Tom  shortly,  and  departed. 

Mr.  Mervyn  looked  after  him  with  a  smile.  He  didjnot  wish 
to  estrange  this  eligible  young  man,  but  he  thought  that  a  touch 
of  jealousy  Vould  be  no  bad  ihing.  He  looked  after  Mr.  Fane  as 
if  he  understood  him  thoroughly.  He  considered  himself  a  great 
judge  of  character. 

Tom  looked  everywhere — in]  ball-room  and;|supper-room,^on 
stairs  and  in  passages — but  nowhere  did  he!^find  the  young  man 
who  had  made^so  unusual  an  ^impression  on  him.  The  moody 
thoughts,  which  he'^had  banished,  came*  back  to  him  and  brought 
a  keener  anxiety.  He  was  haunted  by*  the*belief  that  this  unwel- 
come new-comer  had  known  that  Sibyl  would  not  come  to  the  ball, 
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This  was  the  advantage  of  living  close  at  hand,  and  prowling 
about  the  house  and  grounds.  This  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
who  would  have  a  spy  in  the  house.  The  idea  was  exquisitely 
disagreeable.  That  this  girl,  so  unsuspicious  of  all  ill,  should 
be  watched  by  some  prying  disrespectful  maidservant!  This 
de  Courcy  was  altogether  repugnant;  at  the  first  glance  he 
had  seemed  to  Tom  uncanny;  he  had  made  him  creep.  ^Le 
beau  Gabriel,'  quotha !  The  fellow  ought  to  be  shot.  Tom's  red 
blood  tingled  at  the  thought  of  his  sallow  rival ;  he  was  in  a  fever 
of  annoyance.  Neither  by  dancing  nor  by  standing  still  and 
despising  the  dancers  could  he  free  himself  for  long  from  the 
tormenting  idea  that  de  Courcy  had  foreseen,  and  was  now 
laughing  at,  his  cruel  disappointment. 

Tom  would  not  go  home;  he  was  too  young  not  to  shrink 
from  drawing  attention  to  his  sad  state.  He  danced  and  supped, 
but  his  air  of  enjoyment  was  too  feverish ;  he  felt  no  pleasure, 
and  it  is  likely  that  he  caused  but  little.  Mr.  Mervyn,  observing 
him  now  and  then  with  the  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world,  was 
not  displeased  with  the  symptoms  of  disquiet.  The  young  man 
was  more  in  love  than  he  had  thought,  and,  when  time  had  given 
him  a  little  more  patience  and  a  more  reposeful  manner,  he  would 
make  an  excellent  husband.  As  he  was  going  away  he  laid  his 
hand  kindly  on  Tom's  shoulder  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  next  evening.  Tom  started,  blushed,  and  accepted  with 
promptitude.     *  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  ask  me,'  he  said. 

*  The  kindness  will  be  yours,'  said  the  other.  '  Some  of  our 
friends  will  be  with  us  still,  and  young  men  are  a  luxury  in  these 
days.    There  will  be  no  party.' 

Tom  declared  with  the  ring  of  truth  in  his  voice  that  he  was 
glad  that  there  would  be  no  party,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  hours 
or  so  he  lived  upon  the  anticipations  of  the  dinner.  He  elaborately 
prepared  himself  for  the  possibility  that  Miss  Mervyn  would  not  be 
well  enough  to  dine  with  them,  but,  at  the  worst,  he  pictured  her 
on  the  sofa  after  dinner;  he  asked  no  more  of  capricious  Fortune 
than  that  he  should  see  his  love,  and  see  in  her  sweet  eyes  that 
she  was  unchanged. 

IV 

When,  on  the  next  evening,  Tom  entered  the  drawing-room  of 
Goring  House,  he  thought  that  things  would  be  more  agreeable 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope.     The   room  looked  friendly  and 
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familiar ;  only  a  few  of  the  people  who  had  come  for  the  ball  had 
stayed,  and  a  final  sign  of  the  informality  of  the  gathering  was  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Vere,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  be  present 
at  a  dinner-party.  And  by  the  side  of  Airs.  Vere,  only  a  shade 
fairer  than  usual,  sweet  as  ever  in  her  young  lover's  eyes,  was 
Sibyl.  Tom,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  asked  about  her  health,  felt 
confidence  grow  great  within  him,  as  the  pale  cheek  showed  a 
faint  rose  beneath  his  gaze.  He  was  always  too  ready  to  beat  the 
drums  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  plant  his  banner  on  the  walls.  He 
had  hardly  left  the  little  hand  when  he  saw  the  faint  rose  deepen 
on  his  lady's  cheek  as  the  butler  announced  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
de  Courcy.  Tom  kicked  a  hole  in  all  his  drums  and  stuffed  the 
flag  of  victory  into  his  pocket,  and  all  the  glad  confidence  went 
down  into  his  patent-leather  boots,  as  his  host  presented  him  to 
their  new  neighbour. 

De  Courcy  was  in  his  gayest  mood,  which  Tom  condemned 
as  hopelessly  bad  form.  Indeed  Tom  found  several  marks  of 
ill-breeding  in  his  new  acquaintance,  who  was  over-respectful 
(bowing  and  grinning  like  an  organ-grinder,  as  Tom  thought)  to 
their  host,  and  barely  civil  to  Mrs.  Vere,  because  forsooth  she  was 
only  a  dependant.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Vere  herself 
showed  no  consciousness  of  any  slight,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  seemed  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  this  handsome,  foreign- 
looking,  agreeable  person.  At  dinner  he  talked  a  great  deal — a 
great  deal  too  much,  in  Tom's  opinion,  and  a  great  deal  too  much 
about  himself.  Tom  wondered  how  people  could  endure  such  a 
conceited  grinning  ass,  and  for  his  part  found  him  much  less 
pleasant  as  a  gay  chatterer  than  as  the  moody  lounger  of  two  days 
ago.  It  is  certain  that  de  Courcy  did  talk  about  himself,  but 
there  was  something  winning  (or  it  seemed  to  win  his  hearers)  in 
a  frankness  like  that  of  a  child.  When  the  ladies  had  gone  he 
became  more  confidential.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  a  person  of 
mixed  race,  though  a  British  subject.  *  I  am  a  creole,'  he  said — 
*  but  you  must  not  be  alarmed.  To  be  a  Creole  is  not  to  be  half 
a  monkey  nor  even  half  a  nigger — it  is  only  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  West  Indies.  I  am  a  little  Spanish,  a  little  French,  a  little 
Irish,  I  believe,  but  I  entirely  deny  the  negro.  You  may  even 
examine  my  finger-nails.'  Laughing  he  held  out  his  hands  to 
Tom  Fane,  who  turned  red.  *Ah  !  do  not  doubt  me,' he  added, 
humorously ;  *  I  am  as  loyal  a  subject  as  yourself.' 

To  Tom  it  seemed  that  there  might  be  a  double  meaning  in 
this  declaration  of  a  loyalty  equal  to  his  own.     He  hated  th^ 
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fellow's  smile  as  he  made  it ;  he  vowed  in  silence  that  he  would 
defend  his  Sibyl  from  the  loyalty  of  this  aggressive  person. 

In  the  drawing-room,  de  Courcy  still  talked  the  most,  and 
still  of  himself.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  take  all  his  new  friends 
into  his  confidence;  he  had  the  air  of  taking  them  all  to  his 
heart  with  nice  gradations  of  reverence.  If  he  distinguished 
Sibyl  from  the  rest,  it  was  by  a  greater  gentleness,  as  to  one  who 
was  not  strong.  Sibyl  had  been  persuaded  to  lie  on  the  sofa,  and 
Tom  saw  with  horror  that  there  was  interest  in  her  eyes,  as  they 
went  back  again  and  again  to  the  young  stranger  who  talked 
with  so  much  ease  and  charm.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  a  painter, 
and  said  that  it  was  this  business  which  had  brought  him  to 
England. 

*  I  fear  that  the  reason  is  not  flattering,'  he  said.  *  Here,  in 
England,  you  have  no  rich  coloiu: ;  the  humble  painter  dares  to 
compete  with  your  natural  hues.  Where  I  was  born,  one  lives — 
one  dare  not  copy.' 

*  Is  it  so  beautiful  ? '  murmured  Sibyl.  Tom  chafed  at  the 
interest  in  her  tone.  She  had  scarcely  looked  at  him ;  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  approach  her  sofa,  for  on  one  side  of  it  were 
two  devoted  girl-friends,  and  on  the  other  the  attentive  unobtru- 
sive Mrs.  Vere. 

*  Is  it  so  beautiful  ? '  asked  Sibyl  softly. 

*  One  does  not  look  for  beauty  there,'  answered  the  charming 
Gabriel ;  *  one  lives  on  it,  as  on  the  air.  Till  one  can  paint  with 
liquid  jewels,  and  fix  the  light  of  heaven  on  one's  canvas,  a  man 
does  better  to  copy  the  greys  and  greens  of  England.' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  *  that  admirable  work  is 
being  done  by  the  English  artists.' 

'  Oh,  but  one  must  learn  in  Paris,'  cried  de  Courcy ;  *  to  learn 
in  Paris,  and  to  paint  in  England — that's  the  w^ay.' 

*  You  surprise  me  very  much,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn. 

*  But  tell  us  more  about  the  tropics,'  said  one  of  the  girls ; 
*  and  of  all  the  flowers  there.' 

De  Courcy  laughed  and  showed  his  white  teeth.  He  denied 
any  scientific  knowledge,  but  ran  through  some  dozen  names  of 
gorgeous  plants,  which  some  of  his  hearers  knew  by  sight  in  hot- 
houses. He  spoke  lightly  enough,  but,  as  he  spoke,  he  seemed 
to  grow  warmer,  as  if  a  vision  came  to  him  of  the  splendour  and 
the  sunshine  which  he  loved.  *  The  very  rocks,'  he  said,  *  will 
not  be  bare,  but  crumble  into  soil  and  clothe  themselves  with 
green,  till  the  mountain-tops  are  thick  with  waving  trees — and 
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4  trees !  For  miles  and  miles  the  virgin  forest  spreads,  all 
/ler  than  your  English  trees,  and  high  above  the  forest  giant 
palms  rear  their  dark  heads  against  a  sky  which  bums  with  blue. 
Under  the  endless  screen  you  ride  on  a  track  half  choked  with 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  hung  about  with 
streamers  and  great  ropes  of  floating  foliage ;  and  then  perhaps 
high  up  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  pass,  you  come  out  on  a 
clear  place,  and  see  from  your  very  feet  tree-tops  below  tree-tops, 
great  billows  of  living  green,  rolling  downward  to  the  deep  blue 
sea  fringed  with  a  bright  white  line  of  breaking  foam ;  and  great 
parrots  fly  out  of  the  green  below  you,  and  wheel,  shining  in 
the  sun,  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Oh,  you  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  sun  and  of  the  splendour !  Cold  and  hunger  are  as  an 
old  wife's  tale  to  frighten  negro  babes — they  cannot  be  imagined 
there.' 

*  And  you  have  seen  all  this  ? '  said  one  of  the  girls ;  and 
Sibyl,  though  she  did  not  speak,  breathed  a  deeper  breath  before 
he  answered. 

*  A  thousand  times,'  he  said  laughing ;  *  I  have  been  steeped 
in  it — it  is  in  my  blood ;  I  have  so  much  stored  sunshine  in  me 
that  I  can  stand  even  your  English  summer  without  a  shiver.  I 
only  wish  I  could  give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  the  radiance  of  it 
all.  Why,  I  have  lain  for  hours  oflf  the  coast  in  my  canoe,  and 
glowed  with  all  the  changes  of  the  mountain-side,  as  the  light  air 
moved  over  it — every  shade  of  green,  and  here  and  there  a  wide 
mass  of  crimson  or  of  golden  flowers  spread  like  a  veil  among  the 
tree-tops.  And  the  blue  haze — but  I  can  never  make  you  know 
what  that  glowing  liquid  blue  is.  It  all  sounds  so  tawdry  as  I 
speak  of  it.' 

He  finished  with  an  impatient  gesture  and  an  apology  for 
talking  too  much ;  but  no  apology  seemed  necessary — except  to 
young  Tom  Fane. 

*  It  must  be  a  perfect  Paradise,'  said  one  of  the  girls. 

*  Doubtless,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  *  like  all  other  places,  it  has  its 
drawbacks  as  a  residence  ? ' 

*  Indeed  it  has,'  assented  the  young  man,  turning  with  quick 
agreement  to  his  friend  :  *  why,  you  may  fall  asleep  under  a  wide 
blossoming  tree,  and  wake,  faint  and  sick,  to  find  a  hole  in  your 
foot  where  a  vampire  has  sucked  your  blood.' 

*  Ah  ! '  cried  a  girl  with  a  pretty  shudder,  *  a  vampire ! ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  and  you  ride  beneath  the  gorgeous  canopy  of 
towering  trees,  through  floating  streamers  and  festoons  of  flowers, 
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and   suddenly,   silently,   from   a  bough  above    you,   drops   the 
fer-de- lance.' 

*  Oh,  good  heavens !     What's  that  ?  ' 

*  That  is  a  hideous  snake,  whom  the  devil  brought  there  for 
our  sins,  and  who  lies  still  and  straight  upon  the  bough,  till  you 
ride  by,  and  then  he  kills  your  horse — or  you,  i)erhap8.' 

*0h!' 

*  Or  hot  and  tired  of  riding,  you  dismount  to  bathe  in  the 
clear  brook  which  has  made  your  path  through  the  dense  scented 
undergrowth,  and  as  you  swim  in  the  cool  refreshing  water  you 
feel  a  hundred  tiny  reptiles  fasten  on  you,  and  the  stream  is  red 
with  your  blood.' 

The  other  girls  exclaimed  again  at  this  too  vivid  picture ;  but 
Tom,  with  keen  annoyance  in  his  soul,  saw  that  Sibyl  was  too 
deeply  moved  for  speech.  She  had  turned  whiter,  and  even  her 
parted  lips  had  lost  their  colour. 

*  Or  you  are  dreaming  on  a  dream-island  in  a  noontide  sea, 
when  a  stone  falls  near  you,  and  you  start  and  look  to  see  what 
playful  friend  assails  you,  and  it  is  the  island  itself  which  pelts 
you  in  its  play ;  the  huge  volcano,  reared  out  of  the  listening 
ocean,  is  throwing  stones  at  you,  and  you  must  run  for  your  life, 
while  the  whole  heaven  grows  black,  and  the  lava  streams  rush 
down.  Or  you  wake  in  your  bed  at  night  and  feel  the  floor  rock 
under  you  like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  hear  the  crash  of  houses.  Yes, 
there  are  drawbacks  to  the  life — and,  above  all,  there  is  Obeah.' 

Mrs.  Vere,  who  had  been  watching  Sibyl,  now  turned  im- 
patiently towards  Mr.  Mervjm.  *  I  think  that  Sibyl  has  heard 
enough  of  these  dreadful  things,'  she  said  with  more  decision 
than  her  usual  manner  showed. 

*  Oh,  no,  no,  no,'  said  Sibyl,  into  whose  cheek  the  blood  came 
back  in  an  instant.     *  What  is  it  ?     What  is  Obeah  ? ' 

Mr.  Mervyn  glanced  from  his  daughter  to  Mrs.  Vere,  and 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  the  amiable 
parent  who  can  refuse  his  spoilt  child  nothing.  The  lady  seemed 
to  acquiesce,  though  she  looked  again  with  a  mute  warning  at 
Mr.  de  Courcy.  De  Courcy,  for  his  part,  was  visibly  excited ;  his 
eyes  were  shining  more  brightly  than  Sibyl's  own ;  he  laughed 
a  short  nervous  laugh,  avoided  Mrs.  Vere's  warning  eyes,  and 
hurried  on. 

*  What  is  Obeah  ? '  he  said.  *  It  is  a  secret  of  the  black  men — 
a  power  which  none  but  negroes  can  use,  and  only  a  few  of  them. 
It  was  learned  and  used  in  Africa  when  Europe  was  all  ice.     The 
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Obeah-man  will  hailg  a  bottle  at  your  door,  and  you  laugh  as  yoU 
find  in  it  poison  of  a  toad,  and  a  spider,  and  a  rusty  nail,  and 
such  great  matters — but  you  wither  and  pine  for  all  your  laughing. 
The  Obeah-man  drops  harmless  leaves  into  your  cooking-pot,  and 
you  swell  and  die.     My  nurse  is  an  Obeah-woman.' 

*  Your  nurse  ?  '  cried  one  of  the  girls. 

*  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  do  not  know  my  nurse.  You  must  come 
and  see  her  at  the  Cottage — ^all  of  you.  She  is  a  gigantic  negress, 
stronger  than  two  strong  men ;  and  she  loves  me,  and  never  leaves 
me.  Her  mother  was  two  hundred  years  old,  and  was  chief  of 
Obeah-men.  Oh,  yes,  you  must  come  and  see  my  nurse,  and  she 
will  show  you  her  finger-nail,  sharp  as  a  knife-point,  and  under  it 
a  drop  of  snake-poison.' 

A  sharp  exclamation  broke  from  Mrs.  Vere,  and  she  leaned 
over  Sibyl  and  raised  her  in  her  arms.  She  had  fainted.  Every- 
body was  distiu-bed  in  a  moment. 

*  See  what  you've  done ! '  cried  out  Tom  angrily  to  de  Courcy. 
De  Courcy  did  not  answer;  he  was  in  despair.     The  whole 

look  of  the  man  had  changed  in  a  moment.  He  had  been  hurry- 
ing on  with  much  excitement,  brilliant  and  with  quick  gestures, 
like  a  mutinous  excited  child ;  now  his  dark  skin  was  sallow,  his 
lower  lip  fell,  his  look  was  all  dismay.  He  turned  with  dumb 
appeal  to  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  felt  sorry  for  him. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  *  you  are  not  to  blame.  My  girl 
has  not  quite  recovered  &om  her  turn  of  last  night.  And  see ! 
she  is  opening  her  eyes.     She  is  all  right  again.' 

*  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,'  cried  de  Courcy.  He  shrunk 
back,  that  the  girl  might  not  see  him,  and  watched  her  with  an 
extraordinary  grief  in  his  face,  as  she  was  helped  from  the  room 
by  Mrs.  Vere  and  the  most  devoted  of  her  girl-friends. 


After  his  disappointing  dinner  at  Goring  House  young  Tom 
Fane  expected  one  of  those  restless  uneasy  nights  which  were 
proper  to  his  unhappy  state.  The  occasional  reading  of  fiction 
had  taught  him  what  to  expect,  though  he  had  never  known  a  bad 
night  in  his  life ;  and  even  now  the  new  experience  was  denied  to 
him.  He  tossed  about  for  a  lew  minutes,  and  found  a  little  un- 
acknowledged pleasure  in  the  midst  of  his  discomfort,  for  he  was 
doing  the  right  thing;  but  all  too  soon  youth  and  health  had 
their  way,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.     With  the  morning  he 
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awoke  more  valiant,  and  the  untoward  events  of  the  last  evening 
looked  less  serious.  He  reviewed  again  his  little  store  of  nothings, 
which  had  made  him  sure  that  Sibyl  distinguished  him  from  his 
fellows.  They  were  trivial  enough,  but  from  a  girl  like  Sibyl  they 
meant  so  much.  Was  he  to  forget  these  precious  moments, 
which  memory  held  so  dear,  because  his  love,  yet  weak  from  last 
night's  fainting-fit,  had  been  aflFected  by  this  sallow  nervous 
fellow  with  his  stock  of  travellers'  tales  ?  He,  Tom  Fane,  was 
not  to  be  beaten  by  a  man  like  that ;  he  would  be  no  jealous  fool 
to  fright  himself  with  his  own  spectre.  He  would  lose  no  time  in 
thinking,  but  would  act  at  once.  Indeed,  he  could  do  no  less 
than  go  to  Goring  House  on  that  afternoon  and  ask  after  Miss 
Mervyn's  health  ;  that  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  And  Tom 
was  always  happy  when  he  had  something  to  do.     Perhaps  he 

should  see  her,  and  then But  he  would  make  no  further 

plan.  What  he  should  say  to  her  must  depend  on  her  health  and 
her  mood,  and  on  all  the  happy  chances  of  the  time.  Enough  for 
him  to  see  his  next  step  plain  before  him,  and  to  step  out  like  a 
man. 

The  frost  still  held,  and  Tom,  true  lover  of  horses,  would 
neither  ride  nor  drive,  if  he  could  help  it,  on  the  iron-bound  road. 
So  after  luncheon  he  set  out  again  on  foot  and  with  good  courage 
and  the  hope  to  see  his  lady's  face. 

When  Tom  arrived  at  Goring  House  he  was  chilled  by  an 
unusual  silence.  The  bell,  which  he  pulled  with  his  peculiar 
vigour,  sounded  like  an  alarm;  but  yet  some  minutes  passed 
before  the  footman  came.  Miss  Mervyn  was  better,  but  not  well 
enough  to  receive  visitors.  The  last  of  the  House  party  had  gone 
away  after  breakfast.  Mr.  Mervjm  had  gone  too,  and  his  man 
had  followed  him  with  luggage,  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  his 
business  would  keep  him  in  London.  Tom  asked  if  Mrs.  Vere 
was  at  home,  and  if  she  would  see  him ;  and  the  footman,  having 
gone  to  inquire  and  returned  with  a  favourable  answer,  led  Mr. 
Fane  into  the  cold  and  empty  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Vere  had  an  admirable  manner,  which  she  had  adopted 
as  most  appropriate  to  a  lady  who  had  had  losses.  It  was  respect- 
ful, conciliatory,  but  with  no  trace  of  servility.  If  it  had  a  fault, 
it  was  a  certain  want  of  nature.  She  came  in  now  with  a  sym- 
pathetic air,  but  with  just  enough  inquiry  to  show,  as  a  duenna 
ought  to  show,  that  she  doubted  the  wisdom  of  a  young  man  call- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Tom,  remembering 
the  want  of  politeness  in  de  Courcy's  manner  to  this  lady,  took 
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care  to  emphasise  his  own  civility.  He  apologised  for  disturbing 
her,  and  asked  with  interest  after  her  health  before  he  confessed, 
as  he  confessed  with  the  utmost  candour,  that  his  object  in  coming 
was  to  ask  about  Miss  Mervyn.  *  I  could  not  rest,'  he  said,  *  till 
I  was  sure  that  she  was  none  the  worse  for  the  shock.' 

*  It  was  very  kind  of  you,'  said  Mrs,  Vere  with  soft  emphasis, 
*  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  dear  Sibyl  is  really  better.  Indeed, 
she  is  not  really  ill  at  all.' 

*Then  perhaps  I  might  see  her,'  suggested  the  young  man 
eagerly. 

The  lady  smiled  slightly  and  favoured  him  with  a  look  of 
deprecation.  *  I  am  afraid,'  she  said,  *  that  that  must  not  be. 
We  must  keep  dear  Sibyl  very  quiet  for  a  few  days.  Perhaps, 
when  Mr.  Mervyn  returns ' 

She  was  very  polite,  but  her  purpose  was  unmistakable.  She 
wished  Mr.  Fane  not  to  call  again  until  the  young  lady's  natural 
protector  had  returned. 

*I  think,'  she  began  again  after  a  minute,  as  Tom  stood 
uncertain, '  that,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  ought  to  return  to  our 
dear ' 

*  Oh,  I  must  be  oflF,'  he  said,  before  she  had  finished  her  little 
speech,  for  he  saw  no  way  of  ignoring  the  polite  dismissal.  He 
shook  her  warmly  by  the  hand,  looked  at  her  as  if  he  would 
insure  her  sympathy,  and  turned  towards  that  window  at  the  end 
of  the  room  from  which  he  had  seen  de  Courcy  descend  a  few 
days  before. 

*  Oh,*  said  Mrs.  Vere  with  a  little  laugh,  which  seemed  to 
recognise  the  confusion  of  lovelorn  youth.  *  Oh,  not  that  way,  I 
think ;  the  front  door  is  on  this  side.' 

'Thanks,  but  this  will  do  me  well  enough,'  said  Tom  simply; 
'  I  am  walking,  and  it's  shorter  for  me  over  your  park  wall.' 

He  opened  the  window  as  he  spoke,  and  stepped  into  the 
garden.  The  air  was  keen,  and  he  ran  down  the  steps  and  went 
quickly  along  the  well-known  walk.  He  had  but  just  passed  the 
sun-dial  when  he  saw  walking  towards  him  on  the  same  path  a 
young  girl :  he  would  have  known  her  among  a  thousand  to  be 
Sibyl. 

'  Oh ! '  he  cried  out,  *  how  lucky  I  am !  I  have  just  been  to 
a^k  after  you,  but  they  told  me  I  must  not  see  you,  and — oh,  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  again ! ' 

He  caught  her  dear  hand  in  his,  but  she  drew  it  away ;  her 
eyes  rested  on  him  for  a  moment  with  a  trouble  which  he  could 
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not  understand,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  pale  still,  and  his  heart 
ached  for  her. 

*  Sibyl,'  he  said,  before  he  knew  that  he  would  call  her  by  her 
name,  and  he  tried  to  take  her  hand  again ;  but  she  snatched  her 
hands  away  from  him,  and  without  a  word  hurried  away  to  the 
house, 

Tom  stood  staring,  and  enduring  so  keen  a  pang  as  he  had 
never  known.  He  saw  Sibyl  hurry  up  the  steps  and  cling  to  Mrs. 
Vere,  who  had  followed  the  young  man  out  on  to  the  terrace ;  and 
without  one  look  for  him  the  two  women  passed  from  his  sight 
into  the  house. 

Tom's  pride  was  hurt,  the  sensitive  pride  of  a  boy  who  had 
always  thought  well  of  himself  and  of  his  people  since  he  thought 
at  all.  Was  this  the  way  to  treat  an  honest  and  a  gallant  wooer  ? 
This  was  that  caprice  of  woman,  which  had  been  described  by 
male  writers,  mocking  or  patronising,  in  the  few  books  of  fiction 
which  the  young  man  had  read.  He  had  not  thought  that  Sibyl 
would  treat  him  like  that.  She  had  snatched  her  hands  irom  his, 
as  if  he  were  oflFensive  to  her ;  she  had  run  away  from  him  to  that 
old  humbug  of  a  dragon,  who  had  clearly  intended  him  to  suppose 
that  her  charge  was  too  weak  to  leave  her  room.  The  ways  of 
women  were  unpleasant  in  that  hour  to  young  Tom  Fane.  His 
course  of  conduct  was  happily  plain  in  his  eyes ;  he  would  not 
imitate  the  tortuous  diplomacies  of  the  weaker  sex ;  he  would  go 
on  with  his  life,  as  if  no  women  existed.  He  would  show  this 
disdainful  girl  that  he  could  do  without  her.  If  only  the  frost 
would  go,  he  was  sure  that  he  could  do  vastly  well  without  her. 

For  two  days  Tom  was  determined;  but  on  the  third  day  he 
thought  that  he  had  business  in  the  town,  and,  as  he  could  not 
gain  the  town  without  passing  the  lodge  of  Goring  House,  it 
seemed  absurd  not  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  ask  at  the  lodge 
when  Mr.  Mervyn  was  expected  back.  It  was  but  neighbourly. 
Not  for  the  wealth  of  Golconda  would  he  enter  the  domain;  as 
he  asked  his  question  at  the  gates,  he  would  scarcely  allow  his 
eyes  to  explore  the  place  within.  He  saw  nothing — ^not  the 
merest  flutter  of  a  gown,  which  might  be  hers.  From  the  lodge- 
keeper  he  learned  that  Mr.  Mervyn  was  not  expected  back  at 
present.  Bather  slowly  went  the  young  man  into  the  town,  and 
rather  slowly  came  he  back  again,  till  he  had  passed  the  familiar 
gates.  His  pride  was  satisfied,  but  there  was  something  wanting 
in  his  life ;  he  assured  himself  that  it  was  a  great  thaw  which  was 
wanted ;  he  went  home  rather  sadly. 
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As  Tom  wearied  of  his  dignified  attitude,  soft  thoughts  began 
to  assail  him  in  his  milder  moments.  Had  he  not  been  too  quick 
to  think  ill  of  the  girl?  He  remembered  her  kindness  of  the 
last  winter  before  she  had  come,  a  fairprospecter,  to  seek  the  hidden 
marvels  of  the  London  world.  And  she  had  been  kind  in  London 
too  in  that  first  summer  of  her  butterfly  life,  and  had  been  so 
gla-i  to  welcome  her  country  neighbour  in  the  crowded  ball-room, 
and  to  show  him  that  he  was  different  in  her  eyes  from  the  young 
men  who  were  her  new  acquaintance.  She  had  been  so  frank  for 
all  her  modesty,  and,  if  she  had  not  been  frank,  the  delicate 
colour  coming  in  her  fair  young  cheek  would  have  betrayed  her, 
and  her  clear  eyes  would  have  told  him  that  she  was  not  careless 
of  his  presence.  And  now  a  moment's  silence,  a  brief  strangeness 
in  her  conduct,  had  made  him  not  only  doubt  her  but  condemn. 
He  began  to  think  that  he  had  been  too  hasty ;  and  he  shook  his 
head  and  told  himself  that  it  was  likely  that,  though  he  had 
never  thought  about  it  before,  he  was  often  too  hasty.  There 
must  be  some  other  cause  for  Sibyl's  discontent  with  him — some- 
thing other  than  the  mere  caprice  which  explained  the  conduct  of 
other  girls. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  present  Ship,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  woful  barque,  with  black 
sails.  From  the  poop  you  may  *8ee  the  sad  pageants  of 
men's  miseries,'  and  lament  over  the  Sorrows  of  Authors. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  mind  it  very  much  themselves,  but  they  are 
suffering  (if  they  happen  to  notice  this  whimsical  circumstance) 
from  critics  who  forbid  them  to  sell  their  own  wares,  and  from 
critics  who  accuse  them  of  selling  wares  that  are  not  their  own. 
On  these  woes  a  few  comments  shall  be  offered,  over  which  the 
sympathetic  may  drop  the  tear  of  sensibility,  while  the  hard 
worldling  may  look  elsewhere  for  more  diverting  discourse. 

* 
Is  it  a  literary  crime,  or  at  least  a  misdemeanour,  for  a  man 
to  reprint  in  a  volume,  or  volumes,  his  own  scattered  essays,  tales, 
or  what  not?  This  appears  to  be  the  notion  of  some  critics, 
especially  in  country  newspapersj  and  a  reviewer  in  BlackwoocCs 
Magazine^    author   of  a    series    of   interesting  articles  named 

*  The  Old  Saloon,'  is  very  strongly  of  this  opinion.  The  offender 
before  the  magistrate,  who  sits  in  *  The  Old  Saloon '.  (April)  is 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  but  it  might  have  been  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
or  M.  Armando  Silvestre.  To  Mr.  Stevenson  the  worthy  Beak 
addresses  a  very  solemn  reprimand.  It  is  pointed  out  to  this  way- 
ward child  of  genius  that  to  publish  scattered  pieces  is  a  feeble- 
ness excusable  perhaps  in  old  age,  but  quite  unworthy  of  a 
person  in  the  prime  \'igour  of  his  invention,  '  He  is  still  too 
young,  and  has  too  much  original  power  and  force  of  invention 
to  begin  to  serve  up  richauffia  of  his  magazine  stories  at  this 
period  of  his  career.'  And  not  to  republish  scattered  works, 
according  to  this  critic,  is  *  a  law  of  honour.' 

* 
Mr.  James  Yellowplush,  in  some  perplexity,  once  called  on 
^men  and  hangels'  to   Mgsplain  this.'      Men,  I  fear,   cannot 

*  igsplain '  the  new  Blackwood  *  law  of  honour,'  and  angels  will 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  interfere.  *  Heaven  is  too  high,  and 
the  Czar  is  too  fer/  as  the  liussiau  proverb  says.     Seriously,  I  can 
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imagine  nothing  more  baseless*  than  this  *  law  of  honour.'  A  piece 
of  work  is  "worth  reprinting  or  it  is  not.  It  is  wanted  by  the 
public,  or  the  public  does  not  want  it.  If  it  is  worth  reprinting, 
and  if  readers  want  it,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  most 
mysterious  in  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  should  the  author 
(whatever  his  age)  be  deprived  of  his  profit,  and  the  public  of  its 

pleasure  ? 

•     * 
• 

To  my  humble  mind  Mr.  Stevenson's  tales  in  the  Men^y  Men 
are  well  worth  reprinting,  and  re-reading.  I  don't  know  if  the 
public  wants  them,  that  is  the  publisher's  look-out.  I  do  know 
one  member  of  the  public  who  wanted  them,  and  has  got  them, 
and  read  them  over  with  fresh  delight.  The  reasons  for  reprints 
of  this  kind  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  these  stories  (and 
many  others  are  in  the  same  case)  were  scattered  in  divers  out-of- 
the-way  periodicals,  and  others  not  so  out-of-the-way.  Many 
people  who  admire  a  known  author  in  serials  do  not  read  un- 
signed tales.  Many  others  read  books,  but  not  stories  in  maga- 
zines. Many  others  read  them,  and  like  them,  and  would  read 
them  again,  but  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  odd  numbers. 
All  these  classes  of  people  welcome  literature  they  have  met,  or 
missed,  and  wanted  to  meet,  reappearing  in  a  handy  form.  Nay, 
the  very  author  of  the  *  law  of  honour '  in  Blackwood  unwittingly 
gives  excellent  reasons  why  these  particular  stories  should  be 
reprinted.  *  So  far  as  we  know,'  says  the  reviewer,  *  "  the  Merry 
Men  "  is  new,  and  has  never  been  published  before.'  Of  course  it 
was  published  in  the  ComhilL  But  the  reviewer  missed  it,  and 
is  glad,  he  says,  to  read  it  now.  It  follows  that  people  not  so 
literary  and  authoritative  as  the  reviewer  may  have  missed  many 
of  the  other  stories,  which  are  now  rei)rinted  and  within  their 
reach.  Again,  the  reviewer  observes  that  the  stories  are  *  curi- 
ously mixed  ;  they  belong  to  all  his  styles.'  Exactly,  and  that  is 
another  excellent  reason  why  one  is  delighted  to  have  all  these 
varied  excellencies  and  efforts  with  all  their  traces  of  development, 
and  marks  of  shifting  influences  and  ambitions,  bound  together  in 
a  volume  you  can  put  in  the  pocket  of  a  shooting-coat.  No  one 
could  compare  and  examine  them  before,  except  after  an  arduous 
hunt  in  old  magazines  and  Christmas  numbers.  Among  the  tales 
are  Tliraivn  Janety  a  ghost  story  which  has  frightened  me  twice, 
and  which  is  written  in  the  best  Scotch  since  the  pen  fell  from 
the  hand  of  the  author  of  Wandering  Willie's  Tale,    And  there 
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is  MarkheiWy  as  good  as  Hawthorne,  and  the  Merry  Meriy  which 
Hawthorne  might  have  written  if  he  had  been  a  kindly  Scot. 
Others  there  are  which  other  readers  admire  as  much  or  more 
than  these,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  crime  or  dishonour,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  that  an  author  commits  when  he  gives  us  a  book  like 
the  Merry  Men.^ 

This  example  is  only  used  because  the  Merry  Men  was  the 
occasion  of  the  sermon  from  Ebony  about  the  '  law  of  honour.' 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  write  short  stories  if 
he  might  not  make  a  volume  of  them  after  they  had  gone  through 
a  magazine.  Three-volume  novels  that  have  appeared  in  serials 
are  not  called  rSchauffis.  How  absurd  it  would  be  if  anyone 
wrote:  *Mr.  Besant,  in  his  Children  of  Gibeon,  serves  up  a 
rSchauffS  of  a  tale  from  Longvian^s ;'  or :  *  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her 
WizarcPa  San,  serves  up  a  rSchauffe  of  her  story  from  Black-- 
woocCSy  or  wherever  that  romance  appeared.  We  might  add 
with  the  magazine  reviewer:  *  Let  these  authors  work,  let  them  go 
on  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ...  it  will  be  time  enough 
when  the  tide  grows  fainter  to  gather  up  the  baskets  of  fragments.' 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  a  three-volume  novel  and  its 
author  should  have  privileges  denied  to  the  authors  of  short 
stories  and  even  of  essays.  The  Merry  Men  is  no  more  a  *  frag- 
ment,' because  it  is  short,  than  the  most  merciless  and  inter- 
minable romance  that  ever  lowered  the  circulation  of  a  magazine, 
and  then  appeared  in  three  stodgy  volumes  the  day  after.  *  Let 
a  man  work ' — indeed !  A  man  is  not  prevented  from  working  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  printers  are  printing  his  old  stories, 
any  more  than  a  tri voluminous  novelist  is  prevented  from  working 
when  the  same  artists  are  *  setting  up '  afresh  his  last  magazine 
romance. 

If  short  stories  are  not  to  be  republished  till  the  author  has 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  we  should  have  to  do  without  most  of 
a  famed  French  wit's  books.  Most  of  his  volumes — certainly  of 
his  more  successful  volumes — are  collections  of  brief  reprinted 
contes.     It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  reply  that  this  young  author 

'  Chatto  &  Windus :  London. 
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does  not  write  virginibua  piuei^iaque,  nor  even  for  mature 
jieople  who  prefer  their  literature — what  shall  we  say — Hellenic? 
The  fact  remains  that,  unless  such  brief  pieces,  natural  or 
naturalistic,  are  collected  into  volumes,  they  lose  three-fourths  of 
their  readers,  and  the  public  loses  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment, 
while  the  author's  income-tax  dwindles,  and  the  national  re- 
venue suflFers.  There  is  just  as  good  a  case  for  reprinting  es- 
says, if  they  are  essays  worth  keeping.  In  scientific  work,  too, 
the  rule  holds  good.  Of  what  avail  would  Herr  Felix  Liebrecht's 
learned  studies  be,  if  we  had  to  hunt  them  in  obscure  and 
erudite  German  'programms  and  magazines,  in  place  of  pos- 
sessing them  in  a  handy  volume,  as  Zur  Volkalmnde  ?  How 
much  do  we  not  desire  that  Herr  Eeinhold  Kohler  would  collect 
his  scattered  Hudes  !  M.  Gaston  Paris  publicly  asked  him  to  do 
so,  twelve  years  ago,  and  now  they  are  still  to  be  sought  in  prefaces, 
appendices,  things  Urea  a  partj  and  are  as  *  rare '  as  the  eatix 
fortes  of  Gravelot's  designs  for  Boccaccio.  This  may  be  highly 
*  honourable,'  but  it  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  even  prejudi- 
cial to  science. 

# 

Of  course  I  am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  reprinting  everything 
that  is  printed  in  serials.  What  an  enormous  literary  baggage  our 
journalists  would  have  to  carry  then !  The  real  offence  against, 
not  honour,  but  common  sense,  is  to  reprint  what  was  only  good, 
if  good  at  all,  for  the  moment,  matter  that  nobody  wants  to  hear 
of  again.  Matter  that  people  do  want  to  hear  of  again  may  just 
as  reputably  be  reprinted  from  magazines  as  three-volume  novels 
may.  Nobody  cavils  at  the  republication  of  them,  and  yet  they 
may  not  be  worth  one  of  the  short  stories  in  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's,  or  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's,  or  of  Mr.  Henry  James's, 
or  one  essay  from  a  collection  like  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Oriental 
Studies.  This  is  a  long  screed,  but  relevavi  animam  meairij 
and  I  have  shown,  I  hope,  that  what  we  should  censure  is,  not 
the  act  of  republishing,  but  the  act  of  republishing  trash,  or 
the  mere  diversion  of  the  moment,  which  with  the  moment  dies. 
A  book  like  the  Merry  Men  is  not  stale,  is  not  a  *  basket  of  frag- 
ments,' each  tale  is  fresh,  even  to  men  who  have  read  it  before  ; 
each  is  an  artistic  whole,  and  not  so  much  a  *  fragment'  as 
the  *  Three  Musketeers,'  a  narrative  *  continued'  in  two  other 
delightful  romances. 

♦ 
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There  is  good  deal  of  talk  of  plagiarism  just  now,  and  perhaps 
the  freshest  discovery,  or  re-discovery,  is  not  the  least  interesting. 
George  Eliot  was  the  culprit,  and  the  victim  was — one  would  offer  a 
dozen  guesses — the  victim  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Eeade.  It 
appears  that  George  Eliot's  success  was  due  to  *  venal  paeans  '  and 
'wire-pulling,'  and  that,  despite  her  triumph  by  the  help  of 
*  venal  paeans,'  she  *  set  to  work  to  plough  with  Charles  Reade's 
heifer.'  These  critical  opinions  will  be  found  in  Charles  Reade, 
A  Memoir  (Chapman  and  Hall),  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-133).  Even 
to  a  reader  who  is  not  a  wildly  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Romolay 
it  would  be  distressing,  were  it  possible,  to  believe  that  George 
Eliot  wrote  the  novel  in  imitation  of  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
I  don't  remember  any  particularly  good  fight  in  Romolay  nor  any 
bears  (a  splendid  bear-fight  occurs  in  The  Cloister,  &c.),  nor,  in 
fact,  any  resemblance  at  all  except  that  both  are  historical  novels 
of  about  the  same  period,  (jeorge  Eliot,  the  authors  of  Mr. 
Reade's  Memoir  inform  us,  *  was  by  nature  so  essentially  undra- 
matic  as  when  she  attempted  a  situation  to  plunge  hopelessly  out 
of  her  depth,  and  barely  escape  bathos  by  concealing  an  utter 
incapacity  under  a  thick  veil  of  description.'  Here  is  a  sentence ! 
I  can  understand  that  a  person  'attempting  a  situation  '  and  miss- 
ing his  take  oflF,  might  *  plunge  hopelessly  out  of  his  depth,'  but 
then  he  would  not  escape  '  bathos  '  at  all.  How  he  could  *  escape 
bathos  by  concealing  an  utter  incapacity  ^nder  a  thick  veil '  of 
anything,  it  passes  the  grammarian  to  di^'over.  However,  other 
BuflFerers  may  console  themselves  bv^flecting  that  two  worthy 
gentlemen,  the  biographers  ofSJr^^ade,  attribute  George  Eliot's 
success  to  *  venal  paeans,*^' and  accuse  her  of  ploughing  with  the 
heifer  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  She  *  adopted  ostentatiously  a  theme 
he  had  made  his  own,'  as  if  you  could  make  the  whole  of  the  early 
Renaissance  your  own  by  a  novel,"  however  excellent,  learned, 
delightful,  and  worthy  of  admiration.  Mr.  Charles  Reade  *  had  no 
stomach  for  the  fulsome  eulogy  piled  on  George  Eliot,  the  less  so  be- 
cause it  became  an  open  secret  that  this  bold  advertisement  was  the 
outcome  of  judicious  wire-pulling.'  Naturally  no  man  couZrf  have  a 
stomach  for  eulogy  piled  by  the  process  of  wire-pulling — *  at  the 
bidding  of  her  own  Nebuchadnezzar ' — on  some  other  person.  As 
a  distinguished  novelist  declares  that  *  comparison  between  the 
"  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  "  and  "  Romola  "  is  forced  upon  us,'  I 
presume  that  I  am  in  error.  The  two  writers  do  not  suggest  each 
other  to  me  at  all,  and  I  prefer  for  my  own  pleasure,  the  novel 
with  the  bear-fight — Charles  Reade's,     But  I  do  protest  against  a 
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work  so  unlike  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  as  Romola  being 
spoken  of  as  an  imitation  thereof.  Yet  even  Mr.  Charles  Seade 
himself  wrote :  *  Is  it  egotism,  or  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  this 
story  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been  called  into  existence  by 
my  success  with  the  same  epoch  ? '  Pure  egotism,  one  fancies. 
Possibly  George  Eliot  could  no  more  study  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  with  patience,  than  Reade  could  peruse  Romola,  Mr. 
Reade  thought  Mr.  Charles  Keane's  illustrations,  and  the  other 
contemporary  work  on  Once  a  Week,  *  far  below  the  level  of  the 
penny  press.'     0  pectora  cceca  ! 

* 

It  appears  that  the  parallel  columns  plan  was  used  by  some 
reviewer  to  prove  the  amazing  and  incredible  propositions  that 
George  Eliot  borrowed  from  Charles  Reade. 

This,  all  this  was  in  the  olden  times  long  ago  I 

The  parallel  column  trick  is  simple.  You  might  publish  a 
verse  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  on  one  side,  and  a  bit  of  a 
leader  from  the  Times  on  the  other,  and  many  readers  would 
glance  at  them  and  go  away,  and  tell  their  friends  that  it  was  a 
very  queer  business,  and  that  St.  John  had  been  cribbing  from 
the  Times,  or  the  Times  from  the  Apostle.  In  the  same  way 
boobies  are  to  be  met  who  assert,  on  the  faith  of  parallel  columns, 
that  She  has  been  borrowed  wholesale  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
from  Moore's  Epicurean.  Anybody  who  says  so  should  at  least 
read  the  Epicurean.  The  narrator  is  the  hero  Alciphron,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  became  chief  of  the  epicurean  school  or 
club  at  Athens,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Alciphron 
gives  a  gorgeous  Bulwer-Lyttonian  festival  to  his  friends,  but  is 
haunted  all  the  time  by  the  thought  that  this  cannot  go  on. 
*  Does  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair  common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 
even  a  month  has  passed  away  ? '  Don't  we  all  wax  aged  and 
die  ?  These  novel  reflections  annoy  Alciphron,  and  he  goes  to 
Egypt  to  see  whether,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  the  secret 
of  immortality  (the  old,  old  secret  of  Hawthorne's  Septimius,  of 
Abaris,  of  Zanoni,  and  the  Strange  Story,  and  Plutarch's  Arab) 
may  not  be  preserved.  He  reaches  Egypt — more  feasts,  plenty  of 
footnotes  and  quotations  from  exploded  Egyptologists  mark  his 
career.  He  sees  a  very  pretty  girl,  falls  in  love  with  her  (a 
novelty)  pour  le  hon  motif,  and  descends  into  the  vaults  below 
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the  Pyramids.  Here  he  finds  the  most, Splendid  transformation 
scenes,  a  lifelike  corpse  in  a  glass  case,  red  fire,  secret  passages, 
gardens,  hierophants,  is  left  swinging  in  mid-air,  is  picked  up 
again,  sees  the  pretty  girl,  listens  to  Egyptian  sermons,  and 
finally  follows  the  pretty  girl  out  by  a  clue  which  leads  him  to  an 
isle  in  Lake  Moeris,  She  gets  him  into  a  boat,  and  they  pull  up 
the  Nile,  past  towns  where  fireworks  soar  in  the  air — before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  Finally  they  strike  oflF  into  a  canal, 
that  leads  them  to  the  landmarks  they  seek — a  mountain  called 
the  Mountain  of  Birds,  and  so  reach  an  old  cave-dwelling  hermit. 
He  teaches  the  hypocrite  of  an  epicurean  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion,  while  Alethe,  the  pretty  girl,  herself  a  Christian, 
lives  with  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  Finally  the  old  hermit 
is  caught  in  a  persecution,  and  is  tortured  to  death,  while  poor 
Alethe  dies  of  a  wreath  of  poisoned  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  villain, 
one  Orcus.  Alciphron  becomes  a  Christian,  and  so  finds  eternal 
life. 


*     * 

* 


This  is  the  plot  of  the  Epicurean.  Moore  has  been  charged 
with  cribbing  Alethe  and  Alciphron  and  the  whole  idea  of 
the  tale  from  Chateaubriand,  a  ridiculous  accusation,  though  of 
Chateaubriand  Moore  was  a  great  admirer.  It  were  superflu- 
ous to  point  out  that  the  plot  and  idea,  if  it  resemble  She 
is  She  with  Ayesha  left  out,  with  no  Ustani,  and  with  two 
Alciphrons,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  a  Christian.  There  are 
caves  with  pictures  on  their  walls  in  both  tales.  There  is  one 
life-like  corpse  in  the  Epicurean^  and  whole  catacombs  full  of 
nothing  else  in  She^  and  there  is  one  especial  corpse,  the  dead 
body  of  Leo,  who  sees  his  own  mummy  as  he  was  2,500  years 
ago ;  a  new  situation,  rather.  In  both  stories  there  is  too  much 
moralising  over  the  stars  and  time,  and  on  these  topics  all  men 
moralise  alike.  But  no  tales  can  be  less  alike  in  idea,  in  character, 
and  in  management.  It  is  all  the  diflference  between  She 
herself,  and  the  pretty  young  Christian  martyr,  *  a  single  and 
unprotected  female,'  as  jNIoore  writes  of  her  mother. 


*     * 

* 


A  more  curious  mare's  nest  has  been  discovered  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Literal^  World.  He  quotes  from  the  Century  of 
Jmie  1886  a  passage  from  a  Japanese  fairy-tale,  and  he  *  parallel- 
columns  '  a  passage  from  She.     We  give  both : 
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THE  CEXTURY.  SHE. 

Unhappy  man  !  he  had  let  loose  Smaller  she  grew,  and  smaller  yet 
the  three  hundred  years  Otohime  had  — till  she  was  no  larger  than  a  she- 
gathered  so  carefully  and  stowed  away,  baboon.  Now  the  skin  was  puckered 
iiis  hair  grew  white  as  the  snows  of  up  into  a  million  wrinkleSf  and  on  the 
Fuji-Yama,  his  beard,  like  hoar  frost,  shapeless  face  was.  the  stamp  of  un- 
reached his  waist,  his  eyes  became  utterable  age.  I  never  saw,  nobody 
dull,  his  teeth  dropped  out,  millions  of  ever  saw  anything  like  the  frightful 
lorinkles  seamed  his  face  and  aged  age  that  was  graven  on  that  fearful 
hands,  and  he  sank  down  on  the  earth  countenance,  no  bigger  now  than  that 
a  very  old  man.  Just  then  the  of  a  two-months*  child,  though  the 
labourers  returned,  and  to  them  he  skull  remained  the  same  size,  or  nearly 
told,  for  the  last  time,  his  story.  Then  so,  and  let  all  men  pray  to  God  they 
he  shrunk  together  like  a  collapsed  never  may,  if  they  wish  to  keep  their 
paper  balloon,  and  was  no  more.  reason. 

This  is  very  neat.  Please  observe  the  end  of  the  She  column, 
which,  of  course,  had  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  Japanese 
column,  or  where  was  the  proof? 


Unluckily  She  began  to  appear  in  the  Graphic  in  July 
1886,' and  was  finished,  I  believe,  before  June  1886,^  wheu  the 
Century  Japanese  tale  appeared.  Moreover,  Mr.  Haggard  had 
told  the  compiler  of  *  The  Ship '  all  about  the  end  of  She  long 
before  that ;  I  think  before  the  book  was  written  at  all.  But  it 
may  still  be  argued  that  he  borrowed  from  the  original  Japanese, 
or  from  some  earlier  English  translation,  as  he  is  obviously  a  man 
of  very  wide  reading.  Andrew  Lang. 

>  The  MS.  was  in  my  hands  complete  in  March  1SS6.  -Ed.  Loft(^man*8 Ma/faHn^. 
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Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE 


J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  S 
CHLOaODYNE.-  Dr  J  C. 
OWN  E  (Ute  irmj  Medical  tinttr 
DISCOVERED  «  REMEDY  to  d«- 
notftwhicta  l)eoolEi«d  Cbe  word  CHLO- 
RQDYITE.  Dr.  Browne  Ir  the  gOL£ 
LNTENTOR.uid^uthfl  compcMilEioQ 
of  Cb)«iid7ii«  caaaot  pDHtibfjr  b«dis- 

•tiui  tbA  fdrin  oU  hu  n  iT«ir  Ijvaa  enb. 
Uiliid,  it  li  «rld«(iit  thmt  vir  ■»«. 
■MBt  w  thft  flffaot  tJittt  ft  fidmpcniad 
h  tinttkcmX  with  Dr.  Bravn«'i  Clilo- 
todrti*  wMt  b«  A^ 


Da.    J.    COLUW    BROWKB'^ 
CH  LO  ROD  VPf£.-Vioa  Chun. 
i3cUof  Sir  W.  FAOB  WOOD  n^t^d 

tiftOVnrt  WM  UNDOUBTEDLY 
:  he  IN  TENTO  B  of  CH  LO  ROD  YN  E, 
tbftt  the  wbol«  itorf  of  th«  clfftndAilt 
FreemAfi  wm  dflttwnit^ly  antrue, 
fcnd  he  rerrfltteij  to  imjr  it  hwi  bwn 
tworntQ— e?^  Timr*,  JuU  i:!Th.  >rt(H. 

Da.  J.  coLue  BROwlpTB-mi 
CHLOUODTTTTE  is  tSio  TRTJB! 

PALlilATnTE  m 

l^~ainLAI^lA.  tKl  UT,  0  ANC  ER 


OR.RAT    SPEGIFIO 


^i. 


ENERAL  Br>ARD  of  HEALTH, 
LonduEL,  R E  PORT  ttiMtit  ACTS  u  a 

dent.  Dr.  GIBBON.  Armj  Bi  ■  "^ 
Staff,  CalcntU.fctatet:  "fl  DL^  ^ 
COBfPLETRLy  CUBED  HE  of 
DIARRHCEA." 
To  J.  T.  D*¥iC!tfOKr^  London. 
DlAH  SiK^~Wa  qongratulata  fon 
upon  Lhe  widafpread  reputjition  thEA 

ioMtlf^toemod  niedlcknt^  has  eai^hcd 
ot  Itulf  ftli  Dr«r  (ha  Ewi.  Aa  »  r^- 
raedf  of  fnusnl  utLUcr*  wa  mucb 
gu<Niitlon  whviher  a  better  it  Import- 
ed,  and  we  ftball  be  plad  to  hemr  of  iU 
Andtng^aptace  m  oTcry  Atiir^oIndJjLn 


hoiive.  The  other  hrmnd*,  w»  are 
lift^^T  til  fiarT  "^i^  ^'Ow  rel«»t«d  to  ibi!^ 
nAttve  taazaarfl,  and.  judrtn^  froTii 
tbeir   »ak,   we  fancrj  Ibelr    iojourn 

thftt*  w]U  be  but    eTffrn(?nnf!Eit,    '" 


of   ^J'btlltrTIi   Jtjgplf,   «e   bmVtJ   Wltni-ajtr.1 

ttft  lurprlftiD^Ijr  coDtrolUiir  po««r 
We  have  never  UHsd  aoj  othibr  fortn 
Of  tlila4a«dlda«Ui*a  CaUit  Bnwne'n. 
from  fc  flros  ooariotion  that  II  i»  d*ci 
dedJ  J  the  bflit^  and  alao  fttJm  ft  ftaa>e 
of  du^i  w«  owe  to  tba  prof  eulob  ftml 
thfr  ptibUo.  aa  w«  are  oT  opinion  that 
thp  Kub^trtutlon  of  anj  other  thafj 
CotUi  Browne's  Ui  a  del t berate  breach 
of  faith  Cin  tb*  part  of  tb*  cbemUt  tn 
preaorlbar  ana  patient  alilt#.— We 
are.  Sir.  faUhfuUj  joaim,  BYUEB  * 
CO..  Mimtlterf  0/  Af  Fiuirm.  Bociitv  0/ 
Orrai  Britain,  llh^miitM  0/  Hit  EM^i 
l^fU^  ih*  ViCfrOf  of  India. 
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d^dne  which  aflpiuaire«  PAIN  ol 
EVKRV  KIND,  i-flonlfi  a  calm.  r«. 

ffMblng  *li^cp   WITHOUT  HEAD- 
ACHE,   and    iSVltiORATES    the 
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FRY'S 

Pure  Concentrated 


COCOA 


«~  ^    -^  —  TRADE.    MARK. 

Frepared  by-  a  new  Mid  special  aoientiflo  process  securing  extreme  solubility,  and 
developing  the  finest  flavour  of  the  Coooa.— *  I  have  never  tasted  Ooooa  that  I  like  bo  wefi.  It  u 
eepedally  adapted  to  those  whose  digestiTe  organs  are  weak,  and  I  strongly  reoommend  it  af  a  snbetitate  for  tea 
for  young  personsZ-nStr  ChoM,  A.  Cameron,  PrtMent  Ropal  CoUeg"  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  *e. 
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Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art  ? 

DUTY. 

Knowett  thou  yesterday  Its  aim  and  reas5n  9    l  Calmly  wait  to-moirow's  hidden  season : 
Wopkest  thou  well  to-day  for  worthy  things  ?  I    Need*st  not  fear  what  hap  so  e*er  it  brings. 

*  DOTT  alone  la  troe ;  there  is  no  trae  action  bat  in  its  acoompUsbmeot.  Dnr  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
highest  life ;  the  truest  pleasure  of  all  is  that  derived  from  the  oonsoiousness  of  its  fulfllment.  .  .  .  And  when 
we  have  done  our  work  on  earth— of  necessity,  of  labour,  of  love,  or  of  duty— like  the  siUworoi,  that  spins  its 
little  coooon  and  dies,  we  too  depart.  But,  short  thoush  our  ntAj  in  life  may  be,  it  is  the  appointed  sphere  in 
which  each  has  to  work  out  the  great  aim  and  end  of  his  being  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  and  when  that  is  done, 
the  aoddents  of  the  flesh  will  affeot  but  little  the  ImmortnWf  we  shall  at  last  put  on.'— Smilks. 

PUTO«  MEDITATION  ON 
IMMORTALITY. 

(Born  429— ZHcd  847,  B.C.) 


*  It  must  be  so :  Plato,  thou  rea- 

sonest  well ; 
Slse,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this 

fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  Immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and 

inward  horror 
*0f    falling    into   nought?     Why 

shrinks  the  Soul 
Back    on    itself,  and  startles  at 

destruction  ? 
Tis  the  dlTinity  thMt  sthrs  within 

us; 
Tis  HeoTen  itself  that  polnta  ont 

hoTMifter. 
A^d  intimates  eternity  to  man.^ 
Addisov. 

PLATO    MEDITATINQ     BEFORE    THE     BUTTERFLY,    SKULL,    AND     POPPY. 
.  (The  portrait  of  Plato  is  copied  from  an  esquieite  gem  of  high  antiquity  In  the  British  Museum.) 

What  higher  aim  ean  man  attain,  than  conquest  over  human  pain  9 

ENO'S    ^VEGETABLE   MOTO' 

(A  SIMPLE  VBOETABLE  EXTBACT),  oocasionaUy  A  DESlBABIiE    '- 

ADJUNCT  TO  ENO'S  FBUIT  SALT,  _  ,  ,  _,„  ^  .  . 
As  a  Laxative,  Stomachio,  Blood,  Brain,  IHerve,  Bile,  op  Liver  Tonic.  It  will  bo  found 
iuTaluaMe  for  rrcating  and  sustain*nr  a  natural  action  of  the  Stomach  ^d  Biliary  Becretiors.  In  a 
word-ENO'S  *  VEGETABLE  MOTO'  is  MUd,  Effective,  and  AJgreeable,  and  lasting 
without  force  or  strain  in  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Gout,  Rbeumatlsm,  Female 
Ailments,  Head  Affections,  Kenrousness,  Sleeplessness  from  liver. Derangement,  Flatulence,  at  thecommenre- 
ment  of  Coughs  sud  Colds.  Blood  Puitons  snd  tbeir  kindred  erils  are  prevented  end  cured  by  the  usf  of  Uie 
<  VEGETABLE  MOTO  '  and  ENO'S  FBUIT  SALT.  ^ 

•     A  GOUTY,  BHEUMATIC  CONDITION  OE  THE  BLOOD,  •  ^ 

Producing  Liver  Disturbance,  Liver  Indigestion,  Biliary  Derangement,  and 

Persisting  Indigestion. 

Mr.  Bko.— Dear  Sir,— I  suffered  severely  for  three  months,  consulted  three  eminent  Medical  men.  aad  had 

three  changes  of  air  without  any  good  result ;  my  Liver  and  Digestive  Organs  felt  as  if  they  had  ceased  Hd  act ; 

my  stomach  was  distended  with  flatulence  (wind)  that  every  part  of  the  body  was  afflicted.    My  head  ai  night 

seemed  to  hear  a  hundred  bells  ringing.    I  was  compeUc d  to  be  prtpped  up  in  bed  :  I  got  very  little  9leep:  for  the 

severe  pain  under  my  shoulders  snd  on  my  left  fide  produced  a  rotlesfuess  not  easily  described  ;.m  a  wong.  prior 

to  using  TOur  *  Vevetable  Meto  *  my  Kervons  s}  stem  was  out  of  order,  renderinR  )ife  a  burden  to  myself  snd  til  near 

me.    1  felt  there  wns  a  very  short  span  between  my  life  snd  the  end  of  the  chapter.    Five  weeks  sgo  I  tried  your 

*  VegetolleMoto' ;  aftir  three  days  I  wss  able  to  tske  sufficient  food  to  support  nature,  sleep  graduslly  returned, 
and  my  health  araumed  its  usual  condition.  1  continued  the  *  Motos '  five  weeks.  I  can  only  express  my  grati- 
tude by  laying,  make  what  use  you  like  of  this.— Tours,  Ac,  Truth.    London,  188(1. 

LIVEB,  DYSPEPTIC,  AND  BRONCHIAL  DEBANQEMENT. 

Asylum  Bosd,  Old  Kent  Boad,  &B.,  Feb.  7, 1887. 
To  J.  O.  Bxc— Sir,— For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with  a  severe  Dyspeptic,  Bronchial  disturbance,  oauslnR 
ehcrtness  of  breath, psrticulsrly  in  tie  iLorning.  I  took  many  cough  remedies, but  they,  in  fi»ct. only  aggravated 
the  irritation  in  the  stomach.  At  length  I  tried  your  ♦  Vegetable  Moto,'  and  after  a  few  doses  found  all  the  bad 
symptoms  leaving  me  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  •  Moto,'  by  its  ionic  action,  bad  evidently  found  the  source  of  the  disorder, 
and  1  can  sesert  it  is  the  finest  remedy  I  ever  had.  its  effects  I  eing  so  Issting,  yet  so  mild ;  and  if  I  ^ish  to  hasten 
its  action,  have  only  to  take  a  small  craugl  t  of  1  NO'b  f  ruit  Salt.  An  occa»ioi  al  dose  of  the  *  M6to '  ift  all  that 
I  now  require,  butl  would  not  be  without  a  supply  of  it  on  any  consideration.—  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Vmutas. 


Sold  bp  all  Chemists^  price  Is.  l^d. ;  po$tfire,  Ig.  8d.    Prrpartd  only  at 

ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  HATCHAM,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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CHAPTEK  XVI. 

BEFORE  THE  STATUE. 

IT  was  night— dead  night — and  the  silence  lay  on  the  Frowning 
City  like  a  cloud. 

Secretly,  as  evildoers,  Sir  Henry  Curtis,  Umslopogaas,  and 
myself  threaded  our  way  through  the  passages  towards  a  by- 
entrance  to  the  great  Throne  Chamber.  Once  we  were  met  by 
the  fierce  rattling  challenge  of  the  sentry.  I  gave  the  counter- 
sign, and  the  man  groimded  his  spear  and  let  us  pass.  Also  we 
were  officers  of  the  Queens'  body-guard,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
a  right  to  come  and  go  unquestioned. 

We  gained  the  hall  in  safety.  So  empty  and  so  still  was  it 
that  even  when  we  had  passed  the  sound  of  our  footsteps  yet 
echoed  up  the  lofty  walls,  vibrating  faintly  and  still  more  faintly 
against  the  carven  roof,  like  ghosts  of  the  footsteps  of  dead  men 
haunting  the  place  that  once  they  trod. 

It  was  an  eerie  spot)  and  it  oppressed  me.  The  moon  was  full, 
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and  threw  great  pencils  and  patches  of  light  through  the  high 
windowless  openings  in  the  walls,  that  lay  pure  and  beautiful 
upon  the  blackness  of  the  marble  floor,  like  white  flowers  on  a 
coffin.  One  of  these  silver  arrows  fell  upon  the  statue  of  the 
sleeping  Bademas,  and  of  the  angel  form  bent  over  him,  illu- 
mining it,  and  a  small  circle  round  it,  with  a  soft  clear  light, 
reminding  me  of  that  with  which  Catholics  illumine  the  altars  of 
their  cathedrals. 

Here  by  the  statue  we  took  our  stand,  and  waited.  Sir  Henry 
and  I  close  together,  Umslopogaas  some  paces  oflF  in  the  darkness, 
so  that  I  could  only  just  make  out  his  towering  outline  leaning 
on  the  outline  of  an  axe. 

So  long  did  we  wait  that  I  almost  fell  asleep  resting  against 
the  cold  marble,  but  was  suddenly  aroused  by  hearing  Curtis  give 
a  quick  catching  breath.  Then  from  fer,  far  away  there  came  a 
little  sound  as  though  the  statues  that  lined  the  walls  were 
whispering  to  each  other  some  message  of  the  ages. 

It  was  the  fednt  sweep  of  a  lady's  dress.  Nearer  it  grew,  and 
nearer  yet.  We  could  see  a  figure  steal  from  patch  to  patch  of 
moonlight,  and  even  hear  the  soft  fall  of  sandalled  feet.  Another 
second  and  I  saw  the  black  silhouette  of  the  old  Zulu  raise  its 
arm  in  mute  salute,  and  Nyleptha  was  before  us. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  paused  a  moment  just 
within  the  circle  of  the  moonlight !  Her  hand  was  pressed  upon 
Ijer  heart,  and  her  white  bosom  heaved  beneath  it.  Hound  her 
head  a  broidered  scarf  was  loosely  thrown,  partially  shadowing  the 
perfect  face,  and  thus  rendering  it  even  more  lovely ;  for  beauty, 
dependent  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  imagination,  is 
never  so  beautiful  as  when  it  is  half  hid.  There  she  stood, 
radiant  but  half  doubting,  stately  and  yet  so  sweet.  It  was  but  a 
moment,  but  I  then  and  there  fell  in  love  with  her  myself,  and 
have  remained  so  to  this  hour ;  for,  indeed,  she  looked  more  like 
an  angel  out  of  heaven  than  a  loving,  passionate,  mortal  woman. 
Low  we  bowed  before  her,  and  then  she  spoke. 

*  I  have  come,'  she  whispered, '  but  it  was  at  great  risk.  Ye 
know  not  how  I  am  watched.  The  priests  watch  me.  Sorais 
watches  me  with  those  great  eyes  of  hers.  My  very  guards  are 
spies  upon  me.  Nasta  watches  me  too.  Oh,  let  him  be  careful ! ' 
and  she  stamped  her  foot.  ^  Let  him  be  careful ;  I  am  a  woman, 
and  therefore  hard  to  drive.  Ay,  and  I  am  a  Queen,  too,  and  can 
still  avenge.  Let  him  be  careful,  I  say,  lest  in  place  of  giving 
him  my  hand  I  take  his  head,'  and   she   ended  the  outburst 
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with  a  little  sob,  and  then  smiled  up  at  us  bewitchingly  and 
laughed. 

*  Thou  didst  bid  me  come  hither,  my  Lord  Incubu '  (Curtis  had 
taught  her  to  call  him  so).  ^  Doubtless  it  is  about  business  of  the 
State,  for  I  know  that  thou  art  ever  full  of  great  ideas  and  plans 
for  my  wel&re  and  my  people's.  So  even  as  a  Queen  should 
I  have  come,  though  I  greatly  fear  the  dark  alone,'  and  again  she 
laughed  koA  gave  him  a  glance  from  her  grey  eyes. 

At  this  point  I  thought  it  wise  to  move  a  little,  since  secrets 
<of  the  State'  should  not  be  made  public  property;  but  she 
would  not  let  me  go  &r,  peremptorily  stopping  me  within  five 
yards  or  so,  saying  that  she  feared  surprise.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that,  however  unwillingly,  I  heard  all  that  passed. 

*Thou  knowest,  Nyleptha,'  said  Sir  Henry,  *that  it  was  for 
none  of  these  things  that  I  asked  thee  to  meet  me  at  this  lonely 
place.  Nyleptha,  waste  not  the  time  in  pleasantry,  but  listen  to 
me,  for — I  love  thee.' 

As  he  said  the  words  I  saw  her  face  break  up,  as  it  were,  and 
change.  The  coquetry  went  out  of  it,  and  in  its  place  there  shone 
a  great  light  of  love  which  seemed  to  glorify  it,  and  make  it  like 
that  of  the  marble  angel  overhead.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  must  have  been  a  touch  of  prophetic  instinct  which  made  the 
long  dead  Bademas  limn  in  the  features  of  the  angel  of  his  in- 
spiring vision  so  strange  a  likeness  of  his  own  descendant.  Sir 
Henry,  also,  must  have  observed  and  been  struck  by  the  like- 
ness, for,  catching  the  look  upon  Nyleptha's  face,  he  glanced 
quickly  from  it  to  the  moonlit  statue,  and  then  back  again  at  his 
beloved.  • 

*  Thou  sayest  thou  dost  love  me,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 

*  and  thy  voice  rings  true,  but  how  am  I  to  know  that  thou  dost 
speak  the  truth  ? ' 

*  Though,'  she  went  on  with  proud  humility,  and  in  the  stately 
third  person  which  is  so  largely  used  by  the  Zu-Vendi,  *  I  be  as 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  my  lord,'  and  she  curtseyed  towards  him  ; 

*  who  comes  from  among  a  wonderful  people,  to  whom  my  people 
are  but  children,  yet  here  am  I  a  queen  and  a  leader  of  men, 
and  if  I  would  go  to  battle  a  hundred  thousand  spears  shall  sparkle 
in  my  train  like  stars  glimmering  down  the  path  of  the  bent 
moon.  And  although  my  beauty  be  a  little  thing  in  the  eyes  of 
my  lord,'  and  she  lifted  her  broidered  skirt  and  curtseyed  again, 

*  yet  here  among  my  own  people  am  I  held  right  fair,  and  ever 
'since  I  was  a  woman  the  great  lords  of  my  kingdom  have  made 
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quarrel  concerning  me,  as  though,  forsooth,'  she  added  with  a 
flash  of  passion,  *  I  were  a  deer  to  be  pulled  down  by  the  hungriest 
wolf,  or  a  horse  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Let  my  lord 
pardon  me  if  I  weary  my  lord,  but  it  hath  pleased  my  lord  to  say 
that  he  loves  me,  Nyleptha,  a  Queen  of  the  Zu-Vendi,  and  there- 
fore would  I  say,  that  though  my  love  and  my  hand  be  not  much 
to  my  lord,  yet  to  me  are  they  all.' 

*  Oh  I '  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  and  thrilling  change  of  voice, 
and  modifying  her  dignified  mode  of  address.  *  Oh,  how  can  I 
know  that  thou  lovest  but  me  ?  How  can  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
not  weary  of  me  and  seek  thine  own  place  again,  leaving  me 
desolate  ?  Who  is  there  to  tell  me  but  that  thou  lovest  some 
other  woman,  some  fair  woman  unknown  to  me,  but  who  yet 
draws  breath  beneath  this  same  moon  that  shines  on  me  to- 
night ?  Tell  me  hxyw  am  I  to  know  ?  '  And  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  stretched  them  out  towards  him  and  looked  appealingly  into 
his  face. 

*  Nyleptha,'  answered  Sir  Henry,  adopting  the  Zu-Vendi  way 
of  speech,  *  I  have  told  thee  that  I  love  thee  ;  how  am  I  to  tell 
thee  how  much  I  love  thee  ?  Is  there  then  a  measure  for  love  ? 
Yet  will  I  try.  I  say  not  that  I  have  never  looked  upon  another 
woman  with  favour,  but  this  I  say,  that  I  love  thee  with  all  my 
life  and  with  all  my  strength ;  that  I  love  thee  now  and  shall  love 
thee  till  I  grow  cold  in  death,  ay,  and  as  I  believe  beyond  my 
death,  and  on  and  on  for  ever :  I  say  that  thy  voice  is  music  to 
my  ear,  and  thy  touch  as  water  to  a  thirsty  land,  that  when 
thou  art  there  the  world  is  beautiful,  and  when  I  see  thee 
not  it  is  as  though  the  light  was  dead.  Oh,  Nyleptha,  I 
will  never  leave  thee ;  here  and  now  for  thy  dear  sake  I  will 
forget  my  people  and  my  father's  house,  yea,  I  renounce  them 
all.  By  thy  side  will  I  live,  Nyleptha,  and  at  thy  side  will  I 
die.' 

He  paused  and  gazed  at  her  earnestly,  but  she  hung  her  head 
like  a  lily,  and  said  never  a  word. 

*  Look ! '  he  went  on,  pointing  to  the  statue  on  which  the 
moonlight  played  so  brightly.  *Thou  seest  that  angel  woman 
who  rests  her  hand  upon  the  forehead  of  the  sleeping  man,  and  thou 
seest  how  at  her  touch  his  soul  flames  up  and  shines  out  through  his 
flesh,  even  as  a  lamp  at  the  touch  of  the  fire,  so  is  it  with  me  and 
thee,  Nyleptha.  Thou  hast  awakened  my  soul  and  called  it  forth, 
and  now,  Nyleptha,  it  is  not  mine,  not  mine,  but  thine  and  thine 
only.    There  is  no  more  for  me  to  say ;  in  thy  hands  is  my  life*' 
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And  he  leaned  back  against  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  looking 
very  pale,  and  his  eyes  shining,  but  proud  and  handsome  as 
a  god. 

Slowly,  slowly  she  raised  her  head,  and  fixed  her  wonderful 
eyes,  all  alight  with  the  greatness  of  her  passion,  full  upon  his 
face,  as,  though  to  read  his  very  soul.  Then  at  last  she  spoke, 
low  indeed,  but  clearly  as  a  silver  bell. 

*  Of  a  truth,  weak  woman  that  I  am,  I  do  believe  thee.  Ill 
will  be  the  day  for  thee,  and  for  me  also,  if  it  be  my  fate  to  learn 
that  I  have  believed  a  lie.  And  now  hearken  unto  me,  oh  man 
who  hath  wandered  here  from  far  to  steal  my  heart  and  make  me 
all  thine  own.  I  put  my  hand  upon  thy  hand  thus,  and  thus  I, 
whose  lips  have  never  kissed  before,  do  kiss  thee  on  the  brow ; 
and  now  by  my  hand  and  by  that  first  and  holy  kiss,  ay,  by  my 
people's  weal  and  by  my  throne  that  like  enough  I  shall  lose  for 
thee — by  the  name  of  my  high  House,  by  the  sacred  stone 
and  by  the  eternal  majesty  of  the  Sun,  I  swear  that  for  thee 
will  I  live  and  die.  And  I  swear  that  I  will  love  thee,  and  thee 
only,  till  death ;  ay,  and  beyond,  if,  as  thou  sayest,  there  be  a 
beyond ;  and  that  thy  will  shall  be  my  will,  and  thy  ways  my 
ways. 

*  Oh  see,  see,  my  lord !  thou  knowest  not  how  humble  is  she 
who  loves  ;  I,  who  am  a  Queen,  I  kneel  before  thee,  even  at  thy 
feet  I  do  my  homage  ; '  and  the  lovely  impassioned  creature  flung 
herself  down  on  her  knees  on  the  cold  marble  before  him.  And 
after  that  I  really  do  not  know  what  happened,  for  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  cleared  off  to  refresh  myself  with  a  little  of  old 
Umslopogaas*  society,  leaving  them  to  settle  it  their  own  way,  and 
a  very  long  time  they  were  about  it. 

I  found  the  old  warrior  leaning  on  Jnkosi-kaas  as  usual,  and 
surveying  the  scene  in  the  patch  of  moonlight  with  a  grim  smile 
of  amusement. 

^Ah,  Macumazahn,'  he  said,  ^I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am 
getting  old,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  ever  learn  to  under- 
stand the  ways  of  you  white  people.  Look  there  now,  I  pray 
thee,  they  are  a  pretty  pair  of  doves,  but  what  is  all  the  fuss 
about,  Macumazahn  ?  He  wants  a  wife,  and  she  wants  a  husband, 
then  why  does  he  not  pay  his  cows  down  ^  like  a  man  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  It  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  should 
have  had  our  night's  sleep.  But  there  they  go,  talk,  talk,  talk, 
and  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  like  mad  things.     Eugh ! ' 

*  AUuding  to  the  Zulu  custom. — A.  Q. 
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Some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  *  pair  of  doves  * 
came  strolling  towards  us,  Curtis  looking  slightly  silly,  and 
Nyleptha  remarking  calmly  that  the  moonlight  made  very  pretty 
effects  on  the  marble.  Then,  for  she  was  in  a  most  gracious 
mood,  she  took  my  hand  and  said  that  I  was  ^  her  Lord's '  dear 
friend,  and  therefore  most  dear  to  her — not  a  word  for  my  own 
sake,  you  see.  Next  she  lifted  Umslopogaas'  axe,  and  examined  it 
curiously,  saying  significantly  as  she  did  so  that  he  might  soon 
have  cause  to  use  it  in  defence  of  her. 

After  that  she  nodded  prettily  to  us  all,  and  casting  one 
tender  glance  at  her  lover,  glided  off  into  the  darkness  like  a 
beautiful  vision. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  quarters,  which  we  did  without 
accident,  Curtis  asked  me  jocularly  what  I  was  thinking 
about. 

'  I  am  wondering,'  I  answered,  *  on  what  principle  it  is  arranged 
that  some  people  should  find  beautiful  queens  to  fell  in  love 
with  them,  while  others  find  nobody  at  all,  or  worse  than  nobody ; 
and  I  am  also  wondering  how  many  brave  men's  lives  this  night's 
work  will  cost.'  It  was  rather  nasty  of  me,  perhaps,  but  somehow 
all  the  feelings  do  not  evaporate  with  age,  and  I  could  not  help 
being  a  little  jealous  of  my  old  friend's  luck.  Vanity,  my  sons ; 
vanity  of  vanities ! 

On  the  following  morning  Good  was  informed  of  the  happy 
occurrence,  and  positively  rippled  with  smiles  that,  originating 
somewhere  about  the  mouth,  slowly  travelled  up  his  face  like  the 
rings  in  a  duckpond  till  they  flowed  over  the  brim  of  his  eye- 
glass and  went  where  sweet  smiles  go.  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
however,  was  that  not  only  was  Good  rejoiced  about  the  thing  on 
its  own  merits  but  also  for  personal  reasons.  He  adored  Sorais 
quite  as  earnestly  as  Sir  Henry  adored  Nyleptha,  and  his  adoration 
had  not  altogether  prospered.  Indeed,  it  had  seemed  to  him  and  to 
^  me  also  that  the  dark  Cleopatra-like  queen  favoured  Curtis  in  her 
own  curious  inscrutable  way  much  more  than  Good.  Therefore  it 
was  a  relief  to  him  to  learn  that  his  unconscious  rival  was  per- 
manently and  satisfactorily  attached  in  another  direction.  His 
face  fell  a  little,  however,  when  he  was  told  that  the  whole  thing 
was  to  be  kept  as  secret  as  the  dead,  above  all  from  Sorais  for  the 
present,  inasmuch  as  the  political  convulsion  which  would  follow 
such  an  announcement  at  the  moment  would  be  altogether  too 
great  to  face  and  would  very  possibly,  if  prematurely  made,  shake 
Nyleptha  from  her  throne. 
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Tbat  morning  we  again  attended  in  the  Throne  Hall,  and 
I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  when  I  compared  the  visit  to 
our  last,  and  reflecting  that  if  walls  could  speak  they  would  have 
strange  tales  to  tell. 

What  actresses  women  are!  There,  high  upon  her  golden 
throne,  draped  in  her  blazoned  *  kaf '  or  robe  of  state,  sat  the  fair 
Nyleptha,  and  when  Sir  Henry  came  in  a  little  late,  dressed  in 
the  full  uniform  of  an  officer  of  her  guard,  and  humbly  bent  him- 
self before  her,  she  merely  acknowledged  his  salute  with  a  careless 
nod  and  turned  her  head  coldly  aside.  It  was  a  very  large  Court, 
for  not  only  did  the  ceremony  of  the  signing  of  the  laws  attract 
many  outside  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend,  but  also 
the  rumour  that  Nasta  was  going  to  publicly  ask  the  hand  of 
Nyleptha  in  marriage  had  gone  abroad,  with  the  result  that  the 
great  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  There  were  our 
friends  the  priests  in  force,  headed  by  Agon,  who  regarded  us  with 
a  vindictive  eye  ;  and  a  most  imposing  band  they  were,  with  their 
long  white  embroidered  robes  girt  with  a  golden  chain  from  which 
hung  the  fish-like  scales.  There,  too,  were  a  number  of  the 
lords,  each  with  a  band  of  brilliantly  attired  attendants,  and 
prominent  among  them  was  Nasta,  stroking  his  black  beard 
meditatively  and  looking  unusually  unpleasant.  It  was  a  splendid 
and  impressive  sight,  especially  when  the  officer  having  read  out 
each  law,  it  was  handed  to  the  Queens  to  sign,  whereon  the 
trumpets  blared  out  and  the  Queens'  guard  grounded  their  spears 
with  a  crash  in  salute.  This  reading  and  signing  of  the  laws  took 
a  long  time,  but  at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  the  last  one  reciting 
that  *  whereas  certain  distinguished  strangers,  &c,,'  and  proceeding 
to  confer  on  the  three  of  us  the  rank  of  *  lords,'  together  with 
certain  military  commands  and  large  estates  bestowed  by  the 
Queens.  When  it  was  read  the  trumpets  blared  and  the  spears 
clashed  down  as  usual,  but  I  saw  some  of  the  lords  turn  and 
whisper  to  each  other  while  Nasta  ground  his  teeth.  They  did 
not  like  the  fiavour  that  was  shown  to  us,  which  under  all  the 
circumstances  was  not  perhaps  unnatural. 

Then  there  came  a  pause,  and  Nasta  stepped  forward  and  bow- 
ing humbly,  though  with  no  humility  in  his  eye,  craved  a  boon  at 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  Nyleptha. 

Nyleptha  turned  a  little  pale  but  bowed  graciously,  and 
prayed  the  *  well-beloved  lord '  to  speak  on ;  whereon  in  a  few 
straightforward  soldier-like  words  he  asked  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. 
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Then,  before  she  could  find  words  to  answer,  the  high  priest 
Agon  took  up  the  tale,  and  in  a  speech  of  real  eloquence  and 
power  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  of  the  proposed  alliance, 
how  it  would  consolidate  the  kingdom ;  for  Nasta's  dominions,  of 
which  he  was  virtually  king,  were  to  Zu-Vendis  much  what  Scot- 
land used  to  be  to  England ;  how  it  would  gratify  the  wild  moun- 
taineers and  be  popular  among  the  soldiery,  for  Nasta  was  a  famous 
general ;  how  it  would  set  her  dynasty  firmly  on  the  throne,  and 
would  gain  the  blessing  and  approval  of  the  *  Sun,'i.e.  of  the  Office  of 
the  High  Priest,  and  so  on .  Many  of  his  arguments  were  undoubtedly 
valid,  and  there  was,  looking  at  it  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
everything  to  be  said  for  the  marriage.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
difficult  to  play  the  game  of  politics  with  the  persons  of  young 
and  lovely  queens  as  though  they  were  ivory  effigies  of  them- 
selves on  a  chessboard.  Nyleptha's  face,  while  Agon  spouted 
away,  was  a  perfect  study;  she  smiled  indeed,  but  beneath 
the  smile  it  set  like  a  stone,  and  her  eyes  began  to  flash 
ominously. 

At  last  he  stopped,  and  she  prepared  herself  to  answer.  Before 
she  did  so,  however,  Sorais  leant  towards  her  and  said  in  a  voice 
sufficiently  loud  for  me  to  catch  what  she  said :  *  Bethink  thee 
well,  my  sister,  ere  thou  dost  speak,  for  methinks  that  our  thrones 
may  hang  upon  thy  words.' 

Nyleptha  made  no  answer,  and  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile 
Sorais  lent  back  again  and  listened. 

*  Of  a  truth  a  great  honour  has  been  done  to  me,'  she  said, 
*  that  my  poor  hand  should  not  only  have  been  asked  in  marriage, 
but  that  Agon  here  should  be  so  swift  to  pronounce  the  blessing 
of  the  Sun  upon  my  union.  Methinks  that  in  another  minute 
he  would  have  wed  us  fast  ere  the  bride  had  said  her  say. 
Nasta,  I  thank  thee,  and  I  will  bethink  me  of  thy  words,  but 
now  as  yet  I  have  no  mind  for  marriage;  that  is  a  cup  of 
which  none  know  the  taste  until  they  begin  to  drink  it.  Again 
I  thank  thee,  Nasta,'  and  she  made  as  though  she  would 
rise. 

The  great  lord's  face  turned  almost  as  black  as  his  beard  with 
fury,  for  he  knew  that  the  words  amounted  to  a  final  refusal  of 
his  suit. 

*  Thanks  be  to  the  Queen  for  her  gracious  words,'  he  said, 
restraining  himself  with  difficulty  and  looking  anything  but 
grateful ;  *  ipy  heart  shall  surely  treasure  them.  And  now  I  crave 
another  boon,  namely,  the  ro^al  leave  to  withdraw  myself  to  my 
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own  poor  cities  in  the  north  till  such  time  as  the  Queen  shall  say 
my  suit  nay  or  yea.  Mayhap,'  he  added,  with  a  sneer,  ^  the  Queen 
will  be  pleased  to  visit  me  there,  and  to  bring  with  her  these 
stranger  lords,'  and  he  scowled  darkly  towards  us.  *  It  is  but  a  poor 
country  and  a  rough,  but  we  are  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers, 
and  there  shall  be  gathered  thirty  thousand  swordsmen  to  shout 
a  welcome  to  her.' 

This  speech,  which  was  almost  a  declaration  of  rebellion,  was 
received  in  complete  silence,  but  Nyleptha  flushed  up  and  an- 
swered it  with  spirit. 

*  Oh,  surely,  Nasta,  I  will  come,  and  the  strange  lords  in  my 
train,  and  for  every  man  of  thy  mountaineers  who  calls  thee 
Prince  will  I  bring  two  from  the  lowlands  who  call  me  Queen, 
and  we  will  see  which  is  the  staunchest  breed.  Till  then 
farewell.' 

The  trumpets  blared  out,  the  Queens  rose,  and  the  great 
assembly  broke  up  in  murmuring  confusion,  and  for  myself  I  went 
home  with  a  heavy  heart  foreseeing  civil  war. 

After  this  there  was  quiet  for  a  few  weeks.  Curtis  and  the 
Queen  did  not  often  meet,  and  exercised  the  utmost  caution  not 
to  allow  the  true  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  to 
leak  out;  but  do  what  they  would,  rumours  as  hard  to  trace 
as  a  buzzing  fly  in  a  dark  room,  and  yet  quite  as  audible, 
began  to  hum  round  and  round,  and  at  last  to  settle  on  her 
throne. 


CHAPTER  XVir. 

THE    STORM    BREAKS. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  trouble  which  at  flrst  had  been  but  a 
cloud  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  began  to  loom  very  black  and 
big  upon  our  horizon ;  namely,  Sorais's  preference  for  Sir  Henry. 
I  saw  the  storm  drawing  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  so,  poor  fellow, 
did  he.  The  affection  of  so  lovely  and  highly-placed  a  woman 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  in  a  general  way  be  considered  a 
calamity  by  any  man;  but,  situated  as  Curtis  was,  it  was  a 
grievous  burden  to  bear. 

To  begin  with,  Nyleptha,  though  altogether  charming,  was,  it 
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must  be  admitted,  of  a  rather  jealous  disposition,  and  was  some- 
what apt  to  visit  on  her  lover's  head  her  indignation  at  the 
marks  of  what  Alphonse  would  have  called  the  *  distinguished 
consideration '  with  which  her  royal  sister  favoured  him.  Then 
the  enforced  secrecy  of  his  relation  to  Nyleptha  prevented  Curtis 
from  taking  some  opportunity  of  putting  a  stop,  or  trying  to  put 
a  stop,  to  this  false  condition  of  affairs,  by  telling  Sorais,  in  a 
casual  but  confidential  way,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her  sister. 
A  third  sting  in  Sir  Henry's  honey  was  that  he  knew  that  Good  was 
honestly  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  ominous-looking,  but  most 
attractive  Lady  of  the  Night.  Indeed,  poor  Bougwan  was  wasting 
himself  to  a  shadow  of  his  fat  and  jolly  self  about  her,  his  face  get- 
ting so  thin  that  his  eyeglass  would  scarcely  stick  in  it ;  while  she, 
with  a  sort  of  careless  coquetry,  just  gave  him  encouragement 
enough  to  keep  him  going,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  be 
useful  as  a  stalking-horse.  I  tried  to  give  him  a  hint,  in  as  delicate 
a  way  as  I  could ;  but  he  flew  into  a  huff"  and  would  not  listen  to 
me,  so  I  determined  to  let  ill  alone,  for  fear  of  making  it  worse. 
Poor  Good,  he  really  was  very  ludicrous  in  his  distress,  and  went 
in  for  all  sorts  of  absurdities,  under  the  belief  that  he  was 
advancing  his  suit.  One  of  them  was  the  writing — with  the  as- 
sistance of  one  of  the  grave  and  reverend  signiors  who  instructed 
us,  and  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his  erudition, 
did  not  understand  how  to  scan  a  line,  of  a  most  interminable 
Zu-Vendi  love  song,  of  which  the  continually  recurring  refrain 
was  something  about  *  I  will  kiss  thee  ;  oh  yes,  I  will  kiss  thee  ! ' 
Now  among  the  Zu-Yendi  it  is  a  common  and  most  harmless  thing 
for  young  men  to  serenade  ladies  at  night,  as  I  believe  they  do  in 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  sing  all  sorts  of  nonsensical 
songs  to  them.  The  young  man  may  or  may  not  be  serious  ;  but 
no  offence  is  meant  and  none  is  taken,  even  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  accept  the  whole  thing  as  an  English  girl  would  a 
gracefully-turned  compliment. 

Availing  himself  of  this  custom.  Good  bethought  him  that  he 
would  serenade  Sorais,  whose  private  apartments,  together  with 
those  of  her  maidens,  were  exactly  opposite  our  own,  on  the 
further  side  of  a  narrow  courtyard  which  divided  one  section  of 
the  great  palace  from  another.  Accordingly,  having  armed  himself 
with  a  native  zither,  on  which,  being  an  adept  with  the  light 
guitar,  he  had  easily  learned  to  strum,  he  proceeded  at  midnight 
— the  fashionable  hour  for  this  sort  of  caterwauling,  to  make 
night  hideous  with  his  amorous  yells.     I  was  fast  asleep  when  they 
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began,  but  they  soon  woke  me  up — ^forGrood  possesses  a  tremendous 
voice  and  has  no  notion  of  time — and  I  ran  to  my  window- 
place  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  And  there,  standing  in  the 
full  moonlight  in  the  courtyard,  I  perceived  Good,  adorned  with 
an  enormous  ostrich  feather  headdress  and  a  flowing  silken  cloak, 
which  it  is  the  right  thing  to  wear  upon  these  occasions,  and  shout- 
ing out  the  abominable  song  which  he  and  the  old  gentleman  had 
evolved,  to  a  jerky,  jingling  accompaniment.  From  the  direction 
of  the  quarters  of  the  maids  of  honour  came  a  succession  of  fisiint 
sniggerings ;  but  the  apartments  of  Sorais  herself — whom  I  de- 
voutly pitied  if  she  happened  to  be  there — ^were  silent  as  the 
grave.  There  was  absolutely  no  end  to  that  awful  song,  with  its 
eternal  ^  I  will  kiss  thee ! '  and  at  last  neither  I  nor  Sir  Henry, 
whom  I  had  summoned  to  enjoy  the  sight,  could  stand  it  any 
longer ;  so,  remembering  the  dear  old  story,  I  put  my  head  to 
the  window  opening,  and  shouted,  *For  Heaven's  sake,  Good, 
don't  go  on  talking  about  it,  but  Idss  her  and  let's  all  go  to 
sleep!'    That  choked  him  ofif,  and  we  had  no  more  serenading. 

The  whole  thing  formed  a  laughable  incident  in  a  tragic 
business.  How  deeply  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  even  the 
most  serious  matters  have  generally  a  silver  lining  about  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  joke,  if  only  people  could  see  it.  The  sense  of 
humour  is  a  very  valuable  possession  in  life,  and  ought  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  Board  schools — especially  in  Scotland. 

Well,  the  more  Sir  Henry  held  oflf  the  more  Sorais  came  on, 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  till  at  last  things  got  very 
queer  indeed.  Evidently  she  was,  by  some  strange  perversity  of 
mind,  quite  blinded  to  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  and  I,  for  one, 
greatly  dreaded  the  moment  of  her  awakening.  Sorais  was  a 
dangerous  woman  to  be  mixed  up  with,  either  with  or  without 
one's  own  consent.  At  last  the  evil  moment  came,  as  I  saw  it 
must  come.  One  fine  day.  Good  having  gone  out  hawking.  Sir 
Henry  and  I  were  sitting  quietly  talking  over  the  situation, 
especially  with  reference  to  Sorais,  when  a  Court  messenger 
arrived  with  a  written  note,  which  we  with  some  difficulty 
deciphered,  and  which  was  to  the  eflFect  that  Hhe  Queen 
S(»rais  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Incubu  in  her 
private  apartments,  whither  he  would  be  conducted  by  the 
bearer.' 

*  Oh  my  word ! '  groaned  Sir  Henry.  *  Can't  you  go  instead, 
oldfeUow?' 

*  Not  if  I  know  it,'  I  said  with  vigour.    *  I  had  rather  face  a 
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wounded  elephant  with  a  shot-gun.  Wash  up  your  own  dirty 
dishes,  my  boy.  If  you  will  be  so  fascinating  you  must  take  the 
consequences.    Ain't  you  just  in  for  it  now,  that's  all ! ' 

'  You  remind  me  of  when  I  was  going  to  be  flogged  at  school 
and  the  other  boys  came  to  console  me,'  he  said  gloomily.  *  What 
right  has  this  confounded  Queen  to  command  my  attendance,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?    I  won't  go.' 

*  But  you  must ;  you  are  one  of  her  officers  and  bound  to  obey 
her,  and  she  knows  it.     And  after  all  it  will  soon  be  over.' 

*  That's  just  what  they  used  to  say,'  he  said  again.  *  I  only 
hope  she  won't  put  a  knife  into  me.  I  believe  that  she  is  quit« 
capable  of  it.'  And  oflF  he  started  very  faintheartedly,  and  no 
wonder. 

I  sat  and  waited,  and  at  the  end  of  about  forty-five  minutes 
he  returned,  looking  a  great  deal  worse  than  when  he  went. 

*  Give  me  something  to  drink,'  he  said  hoarsely. 

I  got  him  a  cup  of  wine,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why,  if  ever  there  was  trouble  there's 
trouble  now.  You  know  when  I  left  you  ?  Well,  I  was  shown 
straight  into  Sorais'  private  chamber,  and  a  wonderful  place  it  is ; 
and  there  she  sat,  quite  alone,  upon  a  silken  couch  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  playing  gently  upon  that  zither  of  hers.  I  stood  before 
her,  and  for  a  while  she  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  kept  on  playing 
and  singing  a  little,  and  very  sweet  music  it  was.  At  last  she 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

* "  So  thou  art  come,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  that  perchance 
thou  hadst  gone  about  the  Queen  Nyleptha's  business.  Thou  art 
ever  on  her  business,  and  I  doubt  not  a  good  servant  and  a  true." 

*  To  this  I  merely  bowed,  and  said  I  was  there  to  receive  the 
Queen's  word. 

*"Ah  yes,  I  would  talk  with  thee,  but  be  thou  seated.  I 
cannot  lift  my  neck  so  high,"  and  she  made  room  for  me  beside 
her  on  the  couch,  placing  herself  with  her  back  against  the  end, 
so  as  to  have  a  view  of  my  face. 

* "  It  is  not  meet,"  I  said,  "  that  I  should  make  myself  equal 
with  the  Queen." 

*  **  I  said  Be  seated,"  was  her  answer,  so  I  sat  down,  and  she 
set  to  work  to  look  at  me  with  those  dark  eyes  of  hers.  There  she 
sat  like  an  incarnate  spirit  of  beauty,  hardly  talking  at  all,  and 
when  she  did,  very  low,  but  all  the  while  looking  at  me.  There 
was  a  white  flower  in  her  black  hair,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  it  and  count  the  petals,  but  it  was  of  no  use.    At  last,  whether 
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it  wad  her  gaze,  or  the  perfume  on  her  hair,  or  what  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  began  to  feel  as  though  I  was  being  mesmerised.  At  last 
she  roused  herself. 

* "  Incubu,"  she  said,  "  lovest  thou  power  ?  " 

*  I  replied  that  I  supposed  that  all  men  loved  power  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

« "  Thou  Shalt  have  it,**  she  said.     «  Lovest  thou  wealth  ?" 

*  I  said  I  liked  wealth  for  what  it  brought. 

*  "  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  she  said.    "  And  lovest  thou  beauty  ?" 

*  To  this  I  replied  that  I  was  very  fond  of  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture, or  something  of  that  sort,  at  which  she  frowned,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  By  this  time  my  nerves  were  on  such  a 
stretch  that  I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.  I  knew  that  something 
awful  was  going  to  happen,  but  she  held  me  under  a  kind  of  spell, 
and  I  could  not  help  myself. 

* "  Incubu,"  she  said  at  length,  "listeo.  Wouldst  thou  be  a 
king  ?  Behold,  stranger,  I  am  minded  to  make  thee  King  of  all 
Zu-Vendis — ay,  and  husband  of  Sorais  of  the  Night.  Nay,  peace, 
and  hear  me !  To  no  man  among  my  people  had  I  thus  opened 
out  my  secret  heart,  but  thou  art  an  outlander,  and  therefore  do 
I  speak  without  shame,  knowing  all  I  have  to  offer  and  how  hard 
it  had  been  to  thee  to  ask.  See,  a  crown  lies  at  thy  feet,  my 
Lord  Incubu,  and  with  that  fortune  a  woman  whom  some  have 
wished  to  woo.    Now  mayst  thou  answer  I " 

* "  Oh,  Sorais,"  I  said,  "  pray  do  not  speak  thus  " — ^you  see  I 
had  not  time  to  pick  and  choose  my  words — "  because  you  are 
putting  us  both  in  an  awkward  position.  I  am  going  to  marry 
your  sister  Nyleptha,  Sorais,  and  I  love  her." 

<  Next  moment  it  struck  me  that  I  had  said  an  awful  thing, 
and  I  looked  up  to  see  the  results.  When  I  spoke,  Sorais'  face 
was  hidden  in  her  hands,  and  as  my  words  reached  her  she 
slowly  raised  it,  and  I  shrank  back  dismayed.  It  was  ashy  white, 
and  her  eyes  were  flaming.  She  got  on  to  her  feet  and  seemed 
to  be  choking,  but  the  awful  thing  was  that  she  was  so  quiet 
about  it  all.  Once  she  looked  at  a  side  table,  on  which  lay  a 
dagger,  and  from  it  to  me,  as  though  she  thought  of  killing  me ; 
but  she  did  not  take  it  up.  At  last  she  spoke  one  word,  and  one 
only : — 

*«ffo/" 

*  And  I  went,  and  glad  enough  I  was  to  get  out  of  it,  and  here 
I  am.  Give  me  another  cup  of  wine,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and 
tell  me,  what  is  to  be  done  ? ' 
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I  shook  my  head,  for  the  affair  was  indeed  serious.  As  one  of 
the  poets  says, 

*  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned/ 

more  especially  if  the  woman  is  a  queen  and  a  Sorais,  and  in- 
deed I  feared  the  very  worst,  including  imminent  danger  to 
ourselves. 

*  Nyleptha  must  be  told  of  all  this  at  once,'  I  said,  *  and  per- 
haps I  had  better  tell  her ;  she  might  receive  your  account  with 
suspicion.' 

*  Who  is  captain  of  her  guard  to-night  ? ' 
*Good.' 

*  Very  well  then,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  her  being  got  at. 
Don't  look  surprised.  I  don't  think  that  her  sister  would  stick 
at  that.    I  suppose  one  must  tell  Good  of  what  has  happened.' 

*0h,  I  don't  know,'  said  Sir  Henry.  *It  would  hurt  his 
feelings,  poor  fellow !  You  see,  he  takes  a  lively  personal  interest 
in  Sorais.' 

<  That's  true ;  and  after  all,  perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  tell 
him.  He  will  find  out  the  truth  soon  enough.  Now,  you  mark 
my  words,  Sorais  will  throw  in  her  lot  with  Nasta,  who  is  sulking 
up  in  the  North  there,  and  there  will  be  such  a  war  as  has  not 
been  known  in  Zu-Vendis  for  centuries.  Look  there ! '  and  I 
pointed  to  two  Court  messengers,  who  were  speeding  away  from 
the  door  of  Sorais'  private  apartments.  *  Now  follow  me,*  and 
I  ran  up  a  stairway  into  an  outlook  tower  that  rose  from  the  roof 
of  our  quarters,  taking  the  spyglass  with  me,  and  looked  out  over 
the  palace  wall.  The  first  thing  we  saw  was  one  of  the  messengers 
speeding  towards  the  Temple,  bearing,  without  any  doubt,  the 
Queen's  word  to  the  High  Priest  Agon ;  but  for  the  other  I  searched 
in  vain.  Presently,  however,  I  spied  a  horseman  riding  furiously 
through  the  northern  gate  of  the  city,  and  in  him  I  recognised 
the  other  messenger. 

^  Ah ! '  I  said,  ^  Sorais  is  a  woman  of  spirit.  She  is  acting  at 
once,  and  will  strike  quick  and  hard.  You  have  insulted  her,  my 
boy,  and  the  blood  will  flow  in  rivers  before  the  stain  is  washed 
away,  and  yours  with  it,  if  she  can  get  hold  of  you.  Well,  I'm 
off  to  Nyleptha.  Just  you  stop  where  you  are,  old  fellow,  and 
try  to  get  your  nerves  straight  again.  Youll  need  them  all,  I 
can  tell  you,  unless  I  have  observed  human  nature  in  the  rough 
for  fifty  years  for  nothing.'    And  off  I  went  accordingly. 

I  gained  audience  of  the  Queen  without  trouble.     She  was 
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expecting  Curtis,  and  was  not  best  pleased  to  see  my  mahogany- 
coloured  face  instead. 

'  Is  there  aught  wrong  with  my  Lord,  Macumazahn,  that  he 
waits  not  upon  me  ?     Say,  is  he  sick  ? ' 

I  said  that  he  was  well  enough,  and  then,  without  further  ado 
I  plunged  into  my  story  and  told  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Oh 
what  a  rage  she  flew  into.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  her,  she  looked  so 
lovely. 

*  How  darest  thou  come  to  me  with  such  a  taJe  ? '  she  cried. 
It  is  a  lie  tp  say  that  my  Lord  was  making  love  to  Sorais,  my 
sister.' 

*  Pardon  me,  oh  Queen,'  I  answered ;  *  I  said  that  Sorais  was 
making  love  to  your  lord.' 

*  Spin  me  no  spiders'  webs  of  words.  Is  not  the  thing  the 
same  thing  ?  The  one  giveth,  the  other  taketh ;  but  the  gift 
passes,  and  what  matters  it  which  is  the  most  guilty  ?  Sorais ! 
oh,  I  hate  her — Sorais  is  a  queen  and  my  sister.  She  had  not 
stooped  so  low  had  he  not  shown  the  way.  Oh,  truly  hath  the 
poet  said  that  man  is  like  a  snake,  whom  to  touch  is  poison,  and 
whom  none  can  hold.' 

*  The  remark,  oh  Queen,  is  excellent,  but  methinks  thou  hast 
misread  the  poet.  Nyleptha,'  I  went  on,  *thou  knowest  well 
that  thy  words  are  empty  foolishness,  and  that  this  is  no  time  for 
folly.' 

*  How  darest  thou  ? '  she  broke  in,  stamping  her  foot.  *  Has 
my  false  lord  sent  thee  to  me  to  insult  me  also  ?  Who  art  thou, 
stranger,  that  thou  shouldst  speak  to  me,  the  Queen,  after  this 
sort  ?     How  darest  thou  ? ' 

<  Yea,  I  dare.  Listen.  The  moments  which  thou  dost  waste 
in  idle  anger  may  well  cost  thee  thy  crown  and  all  of  us  our  lives. 
Already  Sorais'  horsemen  go  forth  and  call  to  arms.  In  three 
days'  time  Nasta  will  rouse  himself  in  his  fastnesses  like  a  lion 
in  the  evening,  and  his  growling  will  be  heard  throughout  the 
North.  The  "  Lady  of  the  Night"  (Sorais)  hath  a  sweet  voice, 
and  she  will  not  sing  in  vain.  Her  banner  will  be  borne  from 
range  to  range  and  valley  to  valley,  and  warriors  will  spring  up  in 
its  track  like  dust  beneath  a  whirlwind  ;  half  the  army  will  echo 
her  war  cry ;  and  in  every  town  and  hamlet  of  this  wide  land  the 
priests  will  call  out  against  the  foreigner  and  will  preach  her 
cause  as  holy.    I  have  spoken,  oh  Queen.' 

Nyleptha  was  quite  calm  now ;  her  jealous  anger  had  passed ; 
and  putting  ofif  the  character  of  a  lovely  headstrong  lady,  she. 
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with  a  irapidity  and  completeness  that  distinguished  her,  put  on 
that  of  a  queen  and  woman  of  business.  The  transformation 
was  sudden  but  entire. 

*Thy  words  are  very  wise,  Macumazahn.  Forgive  me  my 
folly.  Ah,  what  a  Queen  I  should  be  if  only  I  had  no  heart !  To 
be  heartless — that  is  to  conquer  all.  Passion  is  like  the  lightning, 
it  is  beautiful,  and  it  links  the  earth  to  heaven ;  but  alas  it 
blinds!' 

*And  thou  thinkest  that  my  sister  Sorais  would  levy  war  upon 
me.  So  be  it.  She  shall  not  prevail  against  me.  I,  too,  have  my 
friends  and  my  retainers.  There  are  many,  I  say,  who  will  shout 
"  Nyleptha ! "  when  ray  pennon  runs  up  on  peak  and  pinnacle,  and 
the  light  of  my  watch-fires  leaps  to-night  from  crag  to  crag,  bear- 
ing the  message  of  my  war.  I  will  break  her  strength  and  scatter 
her  armies.  Eternal  night  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Night."  Give  me  that  parchment  and  the  ink.  So. 
Now  summon  me  the  officer  in  the  anteroom.  He  is  a  trusty 
man.' 

I  did  as  I  was  bid ;  and  the  man,  a  veteran  and  quiet-looking 
gentleman  of  the  guard,  named  Kara,  entered,  bowing  low. 

*Take  this  parchment,'  said  Nyleptha;  *it  is  thy  warrant; 
and  guard  every  place  of  in-  and  out-going  in  the  apartments  of 
my  sister  Sorais,  "  Lady  of  the  Night,"  and  a  Queen  of  the  Zu- 
Vendi.  Let  none  come  in  and  none  go  out,  or  thy  life  shall  pay 
the  cost.' 

The  man  looked  startled,  but  he  merely  said,  *  The  Queen's 
word  shall  be  done,'  and  departed.  Then  Nyleptha  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Sir  Henry,  and  presently  he  arrived,  looking  uncom- 
monly uncomfortable.  I  thought  that  another  outburst  was 
about  to  follow,  but  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  women ;  she  said 
not  a  word  about  Sorais  and  his  supposed  inconstancy,  greeting 
him  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  stating  simply  that  she  required  his 
advice  upon  high  matters.  All  the  same  there  was  a  look  in  her 
eye,  and  a  sort  of  suppressed  energy  in  her  manner  towards  him, 
that  made  me  think  that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  affair,  but 
was  keeping  it  for  a  private  occasion. 

Just  after  Curtis  arrived  the  officer  returned,  and  reported 
that  Sorais  was  g(ym.  The  bird  had  flown  to  the  Temple,  stating 
that  she  was  going,  as  was  sometimes  the  custom  among  Zu-Vendi 
ladies  of  rank,  to  spend  the  night  in  meditation  before  the  altar. 
We  looked  at  each  other  significantly.  The  blow  had  fallen  very 
soon. 
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Then  we  set  to  work. 

Grenerals  who  could  be  trusted  were  summoned  from  their 
quarters,  and  as  much  of  the  State  afifairs  as  was  thought  desirable 
was  told  to  each,  strict  injunctions  being  given  to  them  to  get  all 
their  available  force  together.  The  same  was  done  with  such  of  the 
more  powerful  lords  as  Nyleptha  knew  she  could  rely  on,  several 
of  whom  left  that  very  day  for  distant  parts  of  the  country  to 
gather  up  their  tribesmen  and  retainers.  Sealed  orders  were 
despatched  to  the  rulers  of  far-oflf  cities,  and  some  twenty  mes- 
sengers were  sent  oflF  before  nightfall  with  instructions  to  ride 
early  and  late  till  they  reached  the  distant  chiefs  to  whom  their 
letters  were  addressed :  also  many  spies  were  set  to  work.  All 
the  afternoon  and  evening  we  laboured,  assisted  by  some  con- 
fidential scribes,  Nyleptha  showing  an  energy  and  resource  of  mind 
that  astonished  me,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  we  got  back  to 
our  quarters.  Here  we  heard  from  Alphonse,  who  was  deeply 
aggrieved  because  our  non-return  had  spoilt  his  dinner  (for  he 
had  turned  cook  again  now),  that  Grood  had  come  back  from  his 
hawking  and  gone  on  duty.  As  instructions  had  already  been 
given  to  the  officer  of  the  outer  guard  to  double  the  sentries  at 
the  gate,  and  as  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  immediate  danger, 
we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  hunt  him  up  and  tell  him  any- 
thing of  what  had  passed,  which  at  best  was,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  one  of  those  tasks  one  prefers  to  post- 
pone, so  after  swallowing  our  food  we  turned  in  to  get  some  much- 
needed  rest.  Before  we  did  so,  however,  it  occurred  to  Curtis  to 
tell  old  Umslopogaas  to  keep  a  look-out  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nyleptha's  private  apartments.  Umslopogaas  was  now  well 
known  about  the  place,  and  by  the  Queen's  order  allowed  to  pass 
whither  he  would  by  the  guards,  a  permission  of  which  he  often 
availed  himself  by  roaming  about  the  palace  during  the  still 
hours  in  a  nocturnal  fashion  that  he  favoured,  and  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  amongst  black  men  generally.  His  presence 
in  the  corridors  would  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  excite  remark. 
Without  any  comment  the  Zulu  took  up  his  axe  and  departed, 
and  we  also  departed  to  bed. 

I  seemed  to  have  been  asleep  but  a  few  minutes  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  peculiar  sensation  of  uneasiness.  I  felt  that 
somebody  was  in  the  room  and  looking  at  me,  and  instantly  sat 
up,  to  see  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  already  dawn,  and  that 
there,  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  couch  and  looking  peculiarly 
grim  and  gaunt  in  the  grey  light  was  Umslopogaas  himself. 
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*  How  long  hast  thou  been  there  ? '  I  asked  testily,  for  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  aroused  in  such  a  fashion. 

^  Mayhap  the  half  of  an  hour,  Macumazahn.  I  have  a  word 
for  thee.' 

*  Speak  on,'  I  said,  now  wide  enough  awake. 

*As  I  was  bid  I  went  last  night  to  the  place  of  the  White 
Queen  and  hid  myself  behind  a  pillar  in  the  second  anteroom, 
beyond  which  is  the  sleeping  place  of  the  Queen,  Bougwan 
(Grood)  was  in  the  first  anteroom  alone,  and  outside  the  curtain 
of  that  room  was  a  sentry,  but  I  had  a  mind  to  see  if  I  could  pass 
in  unseen,  and  I  did,  gliding  behind  them  both.  There  I  waited 
for  many  hours,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  a  dark  figure  coming 
secretly  towards  me.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  dagger.  Behind  that  figure  crept  another 
unseen  by  the  woman.  It  was  Bougwan  following  in  her  tracks. 
His  shoes  were  ofi^,  and  for  so  fat  a  man  he  followed  very  well. 
The  woman  passed  me,  and  the  starlight  shone  upon  her  fiace.' 

*  Who  was  it? '  I  asked  impatiently. 

*  The  face  was  the  face  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Night,"  and  of  a 
truth  she  is  well  named.' 

*  I  waited,  and  Bougwan  passed  me  also.  Then  I  followed. 
So  we  went  slowly  and  without  a  sound  up  the  long  chamber. 
First  the  woman,  then  Bougwan,  and  then  I ;  and  the  woman 
saw  not  Bougwan,  and  Bougwan  saw  not  me.  At  last  the  ^^  Lady 
of  the  Night "  came  to  the  curtains  that  shut  ofif  the  sleeping  place 
of  the  White  Queen,  and  put  out  her  left  hand  to  part  them.  She 
passed  through,  and  so  did  Bougwan,  and  so  did  I.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  room  is  the  bed  of  the  Queen,  and  on  it  she  lay  very 
fast  asleep.  I  could  hear  her  breath,  and  see  one  white  arm  lying 
on  the  coverlid  like  a  streak  of  snow  on  the  dry  grass.  The 
"  Lady  of  the  Night "  doubled  herself  thus,  and  with  the  long 
knife  lifted  crept  towards  the  bed.  So  straight  did  she  gaze  thereat 
that  she  never  thought  to  look  behind  her.  When  she  was  quite 
close  Bougwan  touched  her  on  the  arm,  and  she  caught  her 
breath  and  turned,  and  I  saw  the  knife  flash,  and  heard  it  strike. 
Well  was  it  for  Bougwan  that  he  had  the  skin  of  iron  on  him,  or 
he  had  been  pierced.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  saw  who  the 
woman  was,  and  without  a  word  he  fell  back  astonished  and 
unable  to  speak.  She,  too,  was  astonished,  and  spoke  not,  but 
suddenly  she  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip,  thus,  and  walked  towards 
and  through  the  curtain,  and  with  her  went  Bougwan.  So  close 
did  she  pass  to  me  that  her  dress  touched  me,  and  I  was  nigh  to 
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daying  her  as  she  went.  In  the  first  outer  room  she  spoke  to 
Bougwan  in  a  whisper,  and  clasping  her  hands  thus,  she  pleaded 
with  him,  but  what  she  said  I  know  not.  And  so  they  passed  on 
to  the  second  outer  room,  she  pleading,  and  he  shaking  his  head, 
and  saying,  "  Nay,  nay,  nay."  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
about  to  cidl  the  guard,  when  she  stopped  talking  and  looked  at 
him  with  great  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  bewitched  by  her 
beauty.  Then  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  he  kissed  it, 
whereon  I  gathered  myself  together  to  advance  and  take  her, 
seeing  that  now  had  Bougwan  become  a  woman,  and  no  longer 
knew  the  good  firom  the  evil,  when  behold !  she  was  gone.' 
*  Gone  1 '  I  ejaculated. 

<  Ay,  gone,  and  there  stood  Bougwan  staring  at  the  wall  like 
one  asleep ;  and  presently  he  went  too,  and  I  waited  a  while  and 
came  away  also.' 

<  Art  thou  sure,  Umslopogaas,'  said  I,  ^  that  thou  hast  not  been 
a  dreamer  this  night  ? ' 

In  reply  he  opened  his  left  hand,  and  produced  about  three 
inches  of  the  blade  of  a  dagger  of  the  finest  steel.  ^  If  I  be, 
Macumazahn,  behold  what  the  dream  left  with  me.  The  knife 
broke  upon  Bougwan's  bosom,  and  as  I  passed  I  picked  this  up  in 
the  sleeping-place  of  the  White  Queen.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

war!  red  war! 


TELLma  Umslopogaas  to  wait,  I  tumbled  into  my  clothes  and  went 
off  with  him  to  Sir  Henry's  room,  where  the  Zulu  repeated  his 
story  word  for  word.  It  was  a  sight  to  watch  Curtis's  face  as  he 
heard  it. 

*  Great  heavens  1 '  he  said ;  *  here  have  I  been  snoring  away 
while  Nyleptha  was  nearly  murdered — and  all  through  me,  too. 
"VVTiat  a  fiend  that  Sorais  must  be !  It  would  have  served  her  well 
if  Umslopogaas  had  cut  her  down  in  the  act.' 

*  Ay,'  said  the  Zulu.  *  Fear  not ;  I  should  have  slain  her  ere 
she  struck.     I  was  but  waiting  the  moment.' 

I  said  nothing ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  many  a 
thousand  doomed  lives  would  have  been  saved  if  he  had  meted 
out  to  Sorais  the  fate  she  meant  for  her  sister.  And,  as  the  issue 
proved,  I  was  right, 

X2 
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After  he  had  told  his  tale  Umslopogaas  went  off  uncon- 
cernedly to  get  his  morning  meal,  and  Sir  Henry  and  I  fell  to 
talking. 

At  first  he  was  very  bitter  against  Good,  who,  he  said,  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted,  having  designedly  allowed  Sorais  to  escape 
by  some  secret  stair  when  it  was  his  duty  to  have  handed  her 
over  to  justice.  Indeed,  he  spoke  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms 
on  the  matter.  I  let  him  run  on  awhile,  reflecting  to  myself  how 
easy  we  find  it  to  be  hard  on  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  how 
tender  we  are  to  our  own. 

*  Really,  my  dear  fellow,*  I  said  at  length,  *  one  would  never 
think,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  you  were  the  man  who  had  an 
interview  with  this  same  lady  yesterday,  and  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  resist  her  fascinations,  notwithstanding  your  ties  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  loving  women  in  the  whole  world. 
Now  suppose  that  it  was  Nyleptha  who  had  tried  to  murder  Sorais, 
and  you  had  caught  her,  and  she  had  pleaded  with  you,  would  you 
have  been  so  very  eager  to  hand  her  over  to  an  open  shame,  and 
to  death  by  fire  ?  Just  look  at  the  matter  through  Good's  eye- 
glass for  a  minute  before  you  denounce  an  old  friend  as  a 
scoundrel.' 

He  listened  to  this  jobation  submissively,  and  then  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  had  spoken  hardly.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
points  in  Sir  Henry's  character  that  he  is  always  ready  to  admit 
it  when  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

But,  though  I  spoke  up  thus  for  Good,  I  was  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that,  however  natural  his  behaviour  might  be,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  being  involved  in  a  very  awkward  and  disgraceful 
complication.  A  foul  and  wicked  murder  had  been  attempted, 
and  he  had  let  the  murderess  escape,  and  thereby,  among  other 
things,  allowed  her  to  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over  himself. 
In  fact,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  her  tool — and  no  more 
dreadful  fate  can  befall  a  man  than  to  become  the  tool  of  an 
unscrupulous  woman,  or  indeed  of  any  woman.  There  is  but  one 
end  to  it :  when  he  is  broken,  or  has  served  her  purpose,  he  is 
thrown  away — turned  out  on  the  world  to  hunt  for  his  lost  self- 
respect.  Whilst  I  was  pondering  thus,  and  wondering  what  was 
to  be  done — for  the  whole  subject  was  a  thorny  one — ^I  suddenly 
heard  a  great  clamour  in  the  courtyard  outside,  and  distinguished 
the  voices  of  Umslopogaas  and  Alphonse,  the  former  cursing 
furiously,  and  the  latter  yelling  in  terror. 

Hurrying  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I  was  met  by  a 
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ludicsrous  sight.  The  little  Frenchman  was  running  up  the  court- 
yard at  an  extraordinary  speed,  and  after  him  sped  Umslopogaas 
like  a  great  greyhound.  Just  as  I  came  out  he  caught  him,  and, 
lifting  him  right  off  his  legs,  carried  him  some  paces  to  a  beautiful 
but  very  dense  flowering  shrub  which  bore  a  flower  not  unlike  the 
gardenia,  but  was  covered  with  short  thorns.  Next,  despite  his 
howls  and  struggles,  he  with  one  mighty  thrust  plunged  poor 
Alphonse  head  first  into  the  bush,  so  that  nothing  but  the  calves 
of  his  legs  and  his  heels  remained  in  evidence.  Then,  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  the  Zulu  folded  his  arms  and  stood  grimly 
contemplating  the  Frenchman's  kicks,  and  listening  to  his  yells, 
which  were  awful. 

*  What  art  thou  doing  ? '  I  said,  running  up.  *  Wouldst  thou 
kill  the  man  ?    Pull  him  out  of  the  bush  ! ' 

With  a  savage  grunt  he  obeyed,  seizing  the  wretched  Alphonse 
by  the  ankle,  and  with  a  jerk  that  must  have  nearly  dislocated  it, 
tearing  him  out  of  the  heart  of  the  shrub.  Never  did  I  see  such 
a  sight  as  he  presented,  his  clothes  half  torn  off  his  back,  and 
bleeding  as  he  was  in  every  direction  from  the  sharp  thorns. 
There  he  lay  and  yelled  and  rolled,  and  there  was  no  getting 
anything  out  of  him. 

At  last,  however,  he  got  up,  and,  ensconcing  himself  behind 
me,  cursed  old  Umslopogaas  by  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  vowing 
by  the  blood  of  his  heroic  grandfather  that  he  would  poison  him, 
and  *  have  his  revenge.' 

At  last  I  got  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.  It  appeared  that 
Alphonse  habitually  cooked  Umslopogaas's  porridge,  which  the 
latter  ate  for  breakfast  in  the  comer  of  the  courtyard,  just  as  he 
would  have  done  at  home  in  Zululand,  from  a  gourd,  and  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Now  Umslopogaas  had,  like  many  Zulus,  a  great 
horror  of  fish,  which  he  considered  a  species  of  water-snake ;  so 
Alphonse,  who  was  as  fond  of  playing  tricks  as  a  monkey,  and  who 
was  also  a  consummate  cook,  determined  to  make  him  eat  some. 
Accordingly  he  grated  up  a  quantity  of  white  fish  very  finely,  and 
mixed  it  with  the  Zulu's  porridge,  who  swallowed  it  nearly  all 
down  in  ignorance  of  what  he  was  eating.  But,  unfortunately  for 
Alphonse,  he  could  not  restrain  his  joy  at  this  sight,  and  came 
capering  and  peering  round,  till  at  last  Umslopogaas,  who  was 
very  clever  in  his  way,  suspected  something,  and,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  remains  of  his  porridge,  discovered  *  the  buffalo 
heifer's  trick,'  and,  in  revenge,  served  him  as  I  have  said.  Indeed, 
the  little  man  was  fortunate  not  to  get  a  broken  neck  for  his 
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pains ;  for,  as  one  would  have  thought,  he  might  have  learnt  fix)m 
the  episode  of  his  display  of  azemanship  that  ^le  Monsieur  noir' 
was  an  ill  person  to  play  practical  jokes  on. 

This  incident  was  unimportant  enough  in  itself,  but  I  narrate 
it  because  it  led  to  serious  consequences.  As  soon  as  he  had 
staunched  the  bleeding  from  his  scratches  and  washed  himself, 
Alphonse  went  oflF  still  cursing,  to  recover  his  temper,  a  process 
which  I  knew  from  experience  would  take  a  very  long  time. 
When  he  had  gone  I  gave  Umslopogaas  a  jobation,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  ashamed  of  his  behaviour. 

*  Ah,  well,  Macumazahn,'  he  said,  *  you  must  be  gentle  with 
me,  for  here  is  not  my  place.  I  am  weary  of  it,  weary  to  death 
of  eating  and  drinking,  of  sleeping  and  giving  in  marriage.  I 
love  not  this  soft  life  in  stone  houses  that  takes  the  heart  out  of 
a  man,  and  turns  his  strength  to  water  and  his  flesh  to  fat.  I 
love  not  the  white  robes  and  the  delicate  women,  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  the  flying  of  hawks.  When  we  fought  the  Masai 
at  the  kraal  yonder,  ah,  then  life  was  worth  the  living,  but  here 
is  never  a  blow  struck  in  anger,  and  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  go 
the  way  of  my  fathers  and  lift  Inkosi-kaas  no  more,'  and  he  held 
up  the  axe  and  gazed  at  it  in  sorrow. 

*  Ah,'  I  said,  *  that  is  thy  complaint,  is  it  ?  Thou  hast  the 
blood-sickness,  hast  thou?  and  the  Woodpecker  wants  a  tree. 
And  at  thy  age,  too.     Shame  on  thee !  Umslopogaas.' 

*  Ay,  Macumazahn,  mine  is  a  red  trade,  yet  is  it  better  and 
more  honest  than  some.  Better  is  it  to  slay  a  man  in  fair  fight 
than  to  suck  out  his  heart's  blood  in  buying  and  selling  and  usury 
after  your  white  fashion.  Many  a  man  have  I  slain,  yet  is  there 
never  a  one  that  I  should  fear  to  look  in  the  face  again,  ay,  many 
are  there  who  once  were  friends,  and  whom  I  should  be  right  glad 
to  snuflF  with.  But  there !  there !  thou  hast  thy  ways,  and  I  mine ; 
each  to  his  own  people  and  his  own  place.  The  high-veldt  ox 
will  die  in  the  fat  bush  country,  and  so  is  it  with  me,  Macumazahn. 
I  am  rough,  I  know  it,  and  when  my  blood  is  warm  I  know  not 
what  I  do,  but  yet  wilt  thou  be  sorry  when  the  night  swallows  me 
and  I  am  utterly  lost  in  the  blackness,  for  in  thy  heart  thou  lovest 
me,  my  father,  Macumazahn  the  fox,  though  I  be  nought  but  a 
broken-down  Zulu  war-dog — a  chief  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in 
in  his  own  kraal,  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer  in  strange  places :  ay, 
I  love  thee,  Macumazahn,  for  we  have  grown  grey  together,  and 
there  is  that  between  us  that  cannot  be  seen,  and  yet  is  too  strong 
for  breaking ; '  and  he  took  his  snufif-box,  which  was  made  of  an 
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old  brass  cartridge,  from  the  slit   in  his  ear  where  he  always 
carried  it,  and  handed  it  to  me  for  me  to  help  myself. 

I  took  the  pinch  of  snuff  with  some  emotion.  It  was  quite 
true,  I  was  much  attached  to  the  bloodthirsty  old  ruffian.  I  don't 
know  what  was  the  charm  of  his  character,  but  it  had  a  charm ; 
perhaps  it  was  its  fierce  honesty  and  directness;  perhaps  one 
admired  his  almost  superhuman  skill  and  strength,  or  it  may 
have  been  simply  that  he  was  so  absolutely  unique.  Frankly, 
with  all  my  experience  of  savages,  I  never  knew  a  man  quite  like 
him,  he  was  so  wise  and  yet  such  a  child  with  it  all ;  and  though 
it  seems  laughable  to  say  so,  like  the  hero  of  the  Yankee  parody, 
he  *  had  a  tender  heart.'  Anyway,  I  was  very  fond  of  him,  though 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  telling  him  so. 

*  Ay,  old  wolf,'  I  said,  *  thine  is  a  strange  love.  Thou  wouldst 
split  me  to  the  chin  if  I  stood  in  thy  path  to-morrow.' 

<  Thou  speakest  truth,  Macumazahn :  that  would  I  if  it  came 
in  the  way  of  duty;  but  I  should  love  thee  all  the  same  when  the 
blow  had  gone  fairly  home.  Is  there  any  chance  of  some  fight- 
ing here,  Macumazahn  ? '  he  went  on,  in  an  insinuating  voice. 
*  Methought  that  what  I  saw  last  night  did  show  that  the  two 
great  Queens  were  vexed  one  with  another.  Else  had  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Night "  not  brought  that  dagger  with  her.' 

I  agreed  with  him  that  it  showed  that  more  or  less  pique  and 
irritation  existed  between  the  ladies,  and  told  him  how  things 
stood,  and  that  they  were  quarrelling  over  Incubu. 

*  Ah,  is  it  so  ? '  he  exclaimed,  springing  up  in  delight ;  *  then 
will  there  be  war  as  surely  as  the  rivers  rise  in  the  rains — war  to 
the  end.  Women  love  the  last  blow  as  well  as  the  last  word,  and 
when  they  fight  for  love  they  are  pitiless  as  a  wounded  buffalo. 
See  thou,  Macumazahn,  a  woman  will  swim  through  blood  to 
her  desire,  and  think  nought  of  it.  With  these  eyes  have  I 
seen  it  once,  and  twice  also.  Ah,  Macumazahn,  we  shall  see  this 
fine  place  of  houses  burning  yet,  and  hear  the  battle  cries  come 
ringing  up  the  street.  After  all,  I  have  not  wandered  for  nothing. 
Can  this  folk  fight,  think  ye  ?  ' 

Just  then  Sir  Henry  joined  us,  and  Good  arrived,  too,  from 
another  direction,  looking  very  pale  and  hollow-eyed.  The  mo- 
ment Umslopogaas  saw  the  latter  he  stopped  his  bloodthirsty  talk 
and  greeted  him. 

*  Ah,  Bougwan,'  he  cried,  *  greeting  to  thee,  Inkoos,  thou  art 
surely  weary.  Didst  thou  hunt  too  much  yesterday?'  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  went  on — 
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*  Listen,  Bougwan,  and  I  will  tell  thee  a  story ;  it  is  about  a 
woman,  therefore  wilt  thou  hear  it,  is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

*  There  was  a  man  and  he  had  a  brother,  and  there  was  a 
woman  who  loved  the  man's  brother  and  was  beloved  of  the  man. 
But  the  man's  brother  had  a  favourite  wife  and  loved  not  the 
woman,  and  he  made  a  mock  of  her.  Then  the  woman,  being 
very  cunning  and  fierce-hearted  for  revenge,  took  counsel  with 
herself  and. said  to  the  man,  "  I  love  thee,  and  if  thou  wilt  make 
war  upon  thy  brother  I  will  marry  thee."  And  he  knew  it  was  a 
lie,  yet  because  of  his  great  love  of  the  woman,  who  was  very  feir, 
did  he  listen  to  her  words  and  made  war.  And  when  many 
people  had  been  killed  his  brother  sent  to  him,  saying,  "  Why 
slayest  thou  me?  What  hurt  have  I  done  unto  thee?  From 
my  youth  up  have  I  not  loved  thee  ?  When  thou  wast  little  did 
I  not  nurture  thee,  and  have  we  not  gone  down  to  war  together 
and  divided  the  cattle,  girl  by  girl,  ox  by  ox,  and  cow  by  cow  ? 
Why  slayest  thou  me,  my  brother,  son  of  my  own  mother  ?  " 

*  Then  the  man's  heart  was  heavy,  and  he  knew  that  his  path 
was  evil,  and  he  put  aside  the  tempting  of  the  woman  and  ceased 
to  make  war  on  his  brother,  and  lived  at  peace  in  the  same  kraal 
with  him.  And  after  a  time  the  woman  came  to  him  and  said, 
"  I  have  lost  the  past,  I  will  be  thy  wife."  And  in  his  heart  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  lie  and  that  she  thought  the  evil  thing,  yet 
because  of  his  love  did  he  take  her  to  wife. 

*And  the  very  night  that  they  were  wed,  when  the  man 
was  plunged  into  a  deep  sleep,  did  the  woman  arise  and  take  his 
axe  from  his  hand  and  creep  into  the  hut  of  his  brother  and  slay 
him  in  his  rest.  Then  did  she  slink  back  like  a  gorged  lioness 
and  place  the  thong  of  the  red  axe  back  upon  his  wrist  and  go 
her  ways. 

*  And  at  the  dawning  the  people  came  shouting,  "  Lousta  is 
slain  in  the  night,"  and  they  came  unto  the  hut  of  the  man  and 
there  he  lay  asleep,  and  by  him  was  the  red  axe.  Then  did  they 
remember  the  war  and  say,  "  Lo !  he  hath  of  a  surety  slain  his 
brother,"  and  they  would  have  taken  and  killed  him  but  he  rose 
and  fled  swiftly,  and  as  he  fleeted  by  he  slew  the  woman. 

*  But  death  could  not  wipe  out  the  evil  she  had  done,  and  on 
him  rested  the  weight  of  all  her  sin.  Therefore  is  he  an  outcast 
and  his  name  a  scorn  among  his  own  people ;  for  on  him,  and  him 
only,  resteth  the  burden  of  her  who  betrayed.  And,  therefore, 
does  he  wander  afar,  without  a  kraal  and  without  an  ox  or  a 
wife,  and  therefore  will  he  die  afar  like  a  stricken  buck  and  his 
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name  be  accursed  firom  generation  to  generation,  in  that  the  people 
say  that  he  slew  his  brother,  Lousta,  by  treachery  in  the  night-time.' 

The  old  Zulu  paused,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  deeply  agitated  by 
his  own  story.  Presently  he  lifted  his  head,  which  he  had  bowed 
to  his  breast,  and  went  on : — 

'  I  was  that  man,  Bougwan.  Ou  I  /  was  that  man,  and  now 
hark  thou !  Even  as  I  am  so  wilt  thou  be — a  tool,  a  plaything, 
an  ox  of  burden  to  carry  the  evil  deeds  of  another.  Listen  I  when 
thou  didst  creep  after  the  "  Lady  of  the  Night "  /  was  hard  upon 
thy  track.  When  she  struck  thee  with  the  knife  in  the  sleeping 
place  of  the  White  Queen,  I  was  there  also ;  when  thou  didst  let 
her  slip  away  like  a  snake  in  the  stones  /  saw  thee,  and  I  knew 
that  she  had  bewitched  thee,  and  that  a  true  man  had  abandoned 
the  truth,  and  he  who  aforetime  loved  a  straight  path  had  taken 
a  crooked  way.  Forgive  me,  my  father,  if  my  words  are  sharp, 
but  out  of  a  full  heart  are  they  spoken.  See  her  no  more,  so 
shalt  thou  go  down  with  honour  to  the  grave.  Else  because  of 
the  beauty  of  a  woman  that  weareth  as  a  garment  of  fur  shalt 
thou  be  even  as  I  am,  and  perchance  with  more  cause.  I 
have  said.' 

Throughout  this  long  and  eloquent  address  Good  had  been 
perfectly  silent,  but  when  the  tale  began  to  shape  itself  so  aptly 
to  his  own  case,  he  coloured  up,  and  when  he  learnt  that  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Sorais  had  been  overseen,  he  was 
evidently  much  distressed.  And  now,  when  at  last  he  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  humility  quite  foreign  to  him. 

*  I  must  say,'  he  said  with  a  bitter  little  laugh,  *  that  I  scarcely 
thought  that  I  should  live  to  be  taught  my  duty  by  a  Zulu,  but 
it  just  shows  what  we  can  come  to.  I  wonder  if  you  fellows  can 
understand  how  humiliated  I  feel,  and  the  bitterest  part  of  it  is 
that  I  deserve  it  all.  Of  course  I  should  have  handed  her  over 
to  the  guard,  but  I  could  not,  and  that  is  a  fact.  I  let  her  go  and 
I  promised  to  say  nothing,  more  is  the  shame  to  me.  She  told 
me  that  if  I  would  side  with  her  she  would  marry  me  and  make 
me  king  of  this  country ;  but,  thank  goodness,  I  did  find  the  heart 
to  say  that  even  to  marry  her  I  could  not  desert  my  friends. 
And  now  you  can  do  what  you  like ;  I  deserve  it  all.  All  I  have 
to  say  is  that  I  hope  that  you  may  never  love  a  woman  with  all 
your  heart  and  then  be  so  sorely  tempted  of  her.'  And  he  turned 
to  go. 

*  Look  here,  old  fellow,'  said  Sir  Henry ;  *  just  stop  a  minute.  I 
have  a  little  tale  to  tell  you  too.'    And  he  proceeded  to  narrate 
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what  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day  between  Sorais  and 
himself. 

This  was  a  finishing  stroke  to  poor  Good.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  any  man  to  learn  that  he  has  been  made  a  tool  of;  but  when 
the  circumstances  are  as  peculiarly  atrocious  as  in  the  present 
case  it  is  about  as  bitter  a  pill  as  anybody  can  be  called  on  to 
swallow. 

*Do  you  know,'  he  said,  *I  think  that  between  you,  you 
fellows  have  about  worked  a  cure,*  and  he  turned  and  walked  away, 
and  I  for  one  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  Ah,  if  the  moths  would  always 
carefully  avoid  the  candle,  how  few  burnt  wings  there  would  be  I 

That  day  was  a  Ciourt  day,  when  the  Queens  sat  in  the  great 
hall  and  received  petitions,  discussed  laws,  &c.,  and  thither  we 
adjourned  shortly  afterwards.  On  our  way  we  were  joined  by 
Crood,  who  was  looking  exceedingly  depressed,  and  no  wonder. 

When  we  got  into  the  hall  Nyleptha  was  already  on  her 
throne  and  proceeding  with  business  as  usual,  surrounded  by 
councillors,  courtiers,  lawyers,  priests,  and  an  unusually  strong 
guard.  It  was,  however^  easy  to  see  from  the  air  of  excitement 
and  expectation  on  the  faces  of  everybody  present  that  nobody 
was  paying  much  attention  to  ordinary  aflFairs,  the  fact  being  that 
the  knowledge  that  civil  war  was  imminent  had  now  got  abroad. 
We  saluted  Nyleptha  and  took  our  accustomed  places,  and  for  a 
little  while  things  went  on  as  usual,  when  suddeoly  the  trumpets 
began  to  call  outside  the  palace,  and  from  the  great  crowd  that 
was  gathered  there  in  anticipation  of  some  unusual  event,  there 
rose  a  roar  of  *  Sorais  !  Sorais ! ' 

Then  came  the  roll  of  many  chariot  wheels,  and  presently  the 
great  curtains  at  the  end  of  the  hall  were  drawn  wide,  and  through 
them  entered  the  *  Lady  of  the  Night '  herself.  Nor  did  she 
come  alone.  Preceding  her  was  Agon,  the  high  priest,  arrayed 
in  his  most  gorgeous  vestments,  and  on  either  side  were  other 
priests.  The  reason  for  their  presence  was  obvious — coming  with 
them  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  detain  her. 
Behind  her  were  a  number  of  the  great  lords,  and  behind  them  a 
small  body  of  picked  guards.  A  glance  at  Sorais  herself  was 
^  enough  to  show  that  her  mission  was  of  no  peaceful  kind,  for  in 
place  of  her  gold  embroidered  *kaf'  she  wore  a  shining  tunic 
formed  of  golden  scales,  and  on  her  head  a  little  golden  helmets 
In  her  hand,  too,  she  bore  a  toy  spear,  beautifully  made  and 
fashioned  of  solid  silver.  Up  the  hall  she  came,  looking  like  a 
lioness  in  her  conscious  pride  and  beauty ;  and  as  she  came  Uie 
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fiipeotators  fell  back  bowing  and  made  a  path  for  her.  By  the 
sacred  stone  she  halted,  and  laying  her  hand  on  it  she  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice  to  Nyleptha  on  the  throne,  ^Hail,  oh 
Queen ! ' 

<  All  hail,  my  sister,'  answered  Nyleptha.  '  Draw  thou  near. 
Fear  not,  I  give  thee  safe  conduct.' 

Sorais  answered  with  a  haughty  look,  and  swept  on  up  the 
hall  till  she  stood  right  before  the  thrones. 

^A  boon,  oh  Queen,'  she  cried  again. 

^  Speak  on,  my  sister ;  what  is  there  that  I  can  give  thee  who 
hath  half  our  kingdom  ?' 

^Thou  canst  tell  me  a  true  word — me  and  the  people  of 
Zu-Vendis.  Art  thou,  or  art  thou  not,  about  to  take  this  foreign 
wolf,'  and  she  pointed  to  Sir  Henry  with  her  toy  spear,  *  to  be  a 
husband  to  thee,  and  share  thy  bed  and  throne  ?' 

Curtis  winced  at  this,  and  turning  towards  Sorais,  said  to  her 
in  a  low  voice,  ^  Methinks  that  yesterday  thou  hadst  other  names 
than  wolf  to  call  me  by,  oh  Queen ;'  and  I  saw  her  bite  her  lips 
as,  Uke  a  danger  flag,  the  blood  flamed  red  upon  her  feu^e.  As  for 
Nyleptha,  who  is  nothing  if  not  original,  she  seeing  that  the 
thing  was  out,  and  that  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  gained  by 
concealment,  answered  the  question  in  a  novel  and  effectual 
manner,  inspired  thereto,  as  I  firmly  believe,  by  coquetry  and  a 
desire  to  triumph  over  her  rival. 

Up  she  rose,  and  descending  from  the  throne,  swept  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  royal  grace  on  to  where  her  lover  stood.  There  she 
stopped  and  untwined  the  golden  snake  that  was  wound  around 
her  arm.  Then  she  bade  him  kneel,  and  he  dropped  on  one  knee 
on  the  marble  before  her ;  and  next,  taking  the  goldeu  snake  with 
both  her  hands,  she  bent  the  pure  soft  metal  round  iiis  neck,  and 
when  it  was  fast,  deliberately  kissed  him  on  the  brow  and  called 
him  her  '  dear  lord.' 

*  Thou  seest,'  she  said,  when  the  excited  murmur  of  the  spec- 
tators had  died  away,  addressing  her  sister  as  Sir  Henry  rose  to  his 
feet,  *  I  have  put  my  collar  round  the  **  wolfs  "  neck,  and  behold! 
he  shall  be  my  watchdog,  and  that  is  my  answer  to  thee,  Sorais, 
my  sister,  and  to  those  with  thee.  Fear  not,'  she  went  on,  smiling 
sweetly  on  her  lover,  and  pointing  to  the  golden  snake  she  had 
twined  round  his  massive  throat,  *  if  my  yoke  be  heavy,  yet  is  it 
of  pure  gold,  and  it  shall  not  gall  thee.' 

Then,  turning  to  the  audience,  she  continued  in  a  clear  proud 
tone,  *  Ay,  Lady  of  the  Night,  Lords,  Priests,  and  People  here 
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gathered  together,  by  this  sign  do  I  take  the  foreigner  to  husband, 
even  here  in  the  face  of  ye  all.  What,  am  I  a  Qaeen,  and  yet  not 
free  to  choose  the  man  whom  I  will  love  ?  Then  should  I  be  lower 
than  the  meanest  girl  in  all  my  provinces.  Nay,  he  hath  won  my 
heart,  and  with  it  goes  my  hand,  and  throne,  and  all  I  have — ay, 
had  he  been  a  beggar  instead  of  a  great  lord  fairer  and  stronger 
than  any  here,  and  having  more  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  strange 
things,  I  had  given  him  all,  how  much  more  so  then  being  what 
he  is  ! '  And  she  took  his  hand  and  gazed  proudly  on  him,  and 
holding  it,  stood  there  boldly  facing  the  people.  And  such  was  her 
sweetness  and  the  power  and  dignity  of  her  person,  and  so  beautiful 
she  looked  standing  hand  in  hand  there  at  her  lover's  side,  so  sure 
of  him  and  of  herself,  and  so  ready  to  risk  all  things  and  endure 
all  things  for  him ;  that  most  of  those  who  saw  the  sight,  which  I 
am  sure  no  one  of  them  will  ever  forget,  caught  the  fire  from  her 
eyes  and  the  happy  colour  from  her  blushing  face,  and  cheered 
her  like  wild  things.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  for  her  to  make,  and 
it  appealed  to  the  imagination ;  but  human  nature  in  Zu*Vendis, 
as  elsewhere,  loves  that  which  is  bold  and  not  afraid  to  break  a 
rule,  and  is  moreover  peculiarly  susceptible  to  appeals  to  its 
poetical  side. 

And  so  the  people  cheered  till  the  roof  rang ;  but  *  Sorais  of  the 
Night '  stood  there  with  downcast  eyes,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  sister's  triumph  which  robbed  her  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
hoped  to  win,  and  in  the  awfulness  of  her  jealous  anger  she  trembled 
and  turned  white  like  an  aspen  in  the  wind.  I  think  I  have  said 
somewhere  of  her  that  she  reminded  me  of  the  sea  on  a  calm  day, 
having  the  same  aspect  of  sleeping  power  about  her.  Well,  it  was 
all  awake  now,  and  like  the  face  of  the  furious  ocean  it  awed  and 
yet  fascinated  me.  A  really  handsome  woman  in  a  royal  rage  is 
always  a  beautiful  sight ;  but  such  beauty  and  such  a  rage  I  never 
saw  combined  before,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  effect  produced 
was  well  worthy  of  the  two. 

She  lifted  her  white  face,  the  teeth  were  set,  and  there  were 
purple  rings  beneath  her  glowing  eyes.  Thrice  she  tried  to  speak, 
and  thrice  she  failed,  but  at  last  her  voice  came.  Eaising  her 
silver  spear,  she  shook  it,  and  the  light  glanced  from  it  and  from 
the  golden  scales  of  her  cuirass. 

*  And  thinkest  thou,  Nyleptha,'  she  said  in  notes  which  pealed 
through  the  great  hall  like  a  clarion,  ^  thinkest  thou  that  I,  a  Queen 
of  the  Zu-Vendi,  will  brook  that  this  base  outlander  shall  sit  upon 
my  father's  throne  and  rear  up  half-breeds  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
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great  House  of  the  Stairway  ?  Never!  never!  while  there  is  Ufe  in 
my  bosom  and  a  man  to  follow  me  and  a  spear  to  strike  with. 
Who  is  on  my  side  ?  who  ? 

*  Now  hand  thou  -over  this  foreign  wolf  and  those  who  came  to 
prey  here  with  him  to  the  doom  of  fire,  for  have  they  not  com- 
mitted the  deadly  sin  against  the  Sun  ?  or,  Nyleptha,  I  give  thee 
War — ^red  War !  Ay,  I  say  to  thee  that  the  path  of  thy  passion 
shall  be  marked  out  by  the  blazing  of  thy  towns  and  watered  with 
the  blood  of  those  who  cleave  to  thee.  On  thy  head  rest  the 
burden  of  the  deed,  and  in  thy  ears  ring  the  groans  of  the  dying 
and  the  cries  of  the  widows  and  those  who  are  left  fatherless  for 
ever  and  for  ever. 

*  I  tell  thee  I  will  tear  thee,  Nyleptha,  the  White  Queen,  from 
thy  throne,  and  that  thou  shalt  be  hurled — ay,  hurled,  even  from 
the  topmost  stair  of  the  great  way  to  the  foot  thereof,  in  that  thou 
hast  covered  the  name  of  the  house  of  him  who  built  it  with  black 
shame.  And  I  tell  ye,  strangers,  all  save  thou  Bougwan,  whom 
because  thou  didst  do  me  a  service  I  will  save  alive  if  thou  wilt 
leave  these  men  and  follow  me '  (here  poor  Good  shook  his  head 
vigorously  and  ejaculated  *  Can't  be  done'  in  English),  *that  I 
will  wrap  you  in  sheets  of  gold  and  hang  you  yet  alive  in  chains  from 
the  four  golden  trumpets  of  the  four  angels  that  fly  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south  from  the  giddiest  pinnacles  of  the  Temple, 
so  that  ye  may  be  a  token  and  a  warning  to  the  land.  And  as 
for  thee,  Incubu,  thou  shalt  die  in  yet  another  fashion  that  I  will 
not  tell  thee  now.' 

She  ceased,  panting  for  breath,  for  her  passion  shook  her  like 
a  storm,  and  a  murmur,  partly  of  horror  and  partly  of  admiration, 
ran  through  the  hall.  Then  Nyleptha  answered  calmly  and  with 
dignity : — 

*  HI  would  it  become  my  place  and  dignity,  oh  sister,  so  to  speak 
as  thou  hast  spoken  and  so  to  threat  as  thou  hast  threatened.  Yet 
if  thou  wilt  make  war  then  will  I  strive  to  bear  up  against  thee,  for 
if  my  hand  seem  soft  yet  shalt  thou  find  it  of  iron  when  it  grips 
thine  armies  by  the  throat.  Sorais,  I  fear  thee  not.  I  weep  for 
that  which  thou  wilt  bring  upon  our  people  and  on  thyself;  but  for 
myself  I  say — I  fear  thee  not.  Yet  thou,  who  but  yesterday  didst 
strive  to  win  my  lover  and  my  lord  from  me,  whom  to-day  thou 
dost  call  a  "  foreign  wolf,"  to  be  thy  lover  and  thy  lord '  (here  there 
was  an  immense  sensation  in  the  hall) ;  ^  thou  who  but  last  night, 
as  I  have  learnt  but  since  thou  didst  enter  here,  didst  creep  like 
a  snake  into  my   sleeping-place — ay,    even   by  a    secret  way. 
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and  wonldst  have  foully  murdered  me,  thy  sister,  as  I  lay 
asleep ' 

*  It  is  false,  it  is  false,'  rang  out  Agon's  and  a  score  of  other 
voices. 

*It  is  not  false,'  said  I,  producing  the  broken  point  of  the 
dagger  and  holding  it  up.  ^  Where  is  the  haft  from  which  this 
flew,  Sorais  ? ' 

^  It  is  not  false,'  cried  Good,  determined  at  last  to  act  like  a 
loyal  man.  *  I  took  her  by  the  Queen's  bed,  and  on  my  breast  the 
dagger  broke.' 

*  Who  is  on  my  side?'  cried  Sorais,  shaking  her  silver  spear, 
for  she   saw  that  public   sympathy  was  turning  against  her. 

*  What,  Bougwan,  thou  comest  not?'  she  said,  addressing  Good, 
who  was   standing  close  to   her,  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice. 

*  Thou  pale-souled  fool,  for  a  reward  thou  shalt  eat  out  thy  heart 
with  love  of  me  and  not  be  satisfied,  and  thou  mightest  have 
been  my  husband  and  a  king !  At  least  I  hold  thee  in  chains 
that  cannot  be  broken.' 

*  Far/  war  I  warV  she  cried.  *Here,  with  my  hand  upon 
the  sacred  stone  that  shall  endure,  so  runs  the  prophecy,  till 
the  Zu-Vendi  set  their  necks  beneath  an  alien  yoke,  I  declare 
war  to  the  end.  Who  follows  Sorais  of  the  Night  to  victory  and 
honour?' 

Instantly  the  whole  concourse  began  to  break  up  in  inde- 
scribable confusion.  Many  present  hastened  to.  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  *  Lady  of  the  Night,'  but  some  came  from  her  following 
to  us.  Amongst  the  former  was  an  under  officer  of  Nyleptha's 
own  guard,  who  suddenly  turned  and  made  a  run  for  the  door- 
way through  which  Sorais'  people  were  already  passing.  Um- 
slopogaas,  who  was  present  and  had  taken  the  whole  scene  in, 
seeing  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  that  if  this  soldier  got 
away  others  would  follow  his  example,  seized  the  man,  who  drew 
his  sword  and  struck  at  him.  Thereon  the  Zulu  sprung  back  with 
a  shout,  and,  avoiding  the  sword  cuts,  began  to  peck  at  his  foe 
with  his  terrible  axe,  till  in  a  few  seconds  the  man's  fate  over- 
took him,  and  he  fell  with  a  clash  heavily  and  quite  dead  upon 
the  marble  floor. 

This  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in  the  war. 

^  Shut  the  gates,'  I  shouted,  thinking  that  we  might  perhaps 
catch  Sorais  so,  and  not  being  troubled  with  the  idea  of  com- 
mitting sacrilege.  But  the  order  came  too  late,  her  guards  were 
already  passing  through  them,  and  in  another  minute  the  streets 
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echoed  with  the  forions  galloping  of  horses  and  the  rolling  of 
chariots. 

So,  drawing  half  the  people  after  her,  Sorais  was  soon  passing 
like  a  whirlwind  through  the  Frowning  City  on  her  road  to  her 
headquarters  at  IVTArstuna,  a  fortress  situated  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Milosis. 

And  after  that  the  city  was  alive  with  the  endless  tramp  of 
regiments  and  the  preparations  for  war,  and  old  Umslopogaas  once 
more  began  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  go  through  a  show  of 
sharpening  Inkosi-kaas's  razor  edge. 


{JTohe  continued,) 
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The  Message  of  June. 


WHEN  baby  June  kissed  dying  May, 
And  on  her  shroud  wild  roses  laid, 
I  passed  along  a  woodland  way 
All  gold,  and  green,  and  shine,  and  shade. 
With  weary  feet,  and  heart  afraid 
To  tell  itself  how  life  was  gray. 

Aweary  of  the  ways  of  men, 
Aweary  of  my  own  way  too ; 

Tired  to  the  soul  of  book  and  pen, 
And  what  these  do,  and  will  not  do, — 
I  passed  the  beechen  coppice  through 

And  reached  a  hidden  quiet  glen. 

Blue  sky,  gold  sun,  and  pearl-white  cloud. 
And  wealth  of  leaves  and  lavish  flowers. 

What  were  they  to  a  heart  the  loud 

Rough  world  had  claimed  too  many  hours  ? 
I  felt  I  could  not  feel  the  powers 

That  are  not  felt  among  the  crowd. 

What  could  I  care  for  rose  or  breeze. 
Or  any  sweet  the  summer  brought  ? 

My  heart  was  shut  away  from  these. 

Close  wound  in  mummy-folds  of  thought. 
Out  of  the  reach  of  all  that  sought 

To  teach  life's  open  mysteries. 

Gone  was  my  youth,  and  hope  was  gone. 
And  love  with  these  had  ceased  to  be : 

Old,  ill,  unchangeably  alone. 

What  word  could  summer  have  for  me 
That  would  not  be  a  mockery. 

Since  all  the  sweets  of  life  were  done  ? 
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A  blackbird  whistled,  and  a  bird 

Far  down  the  meadow  made  reply ; 
Then  came  a  footstep,  and  I  heard 

A  murmur  and  a  slight  light  sigh, 

And  slowly  passed  two  lovers  by, 
Without  a  single  spoken  word. 

I  saw  them  pass,  and  then  I  strove 

Still  to  call  summer  vain,  forsooth ! 
The  summer  laughed  through  all  the  grove. 

Laughed,  and  declared  the  splendid  truth. 

The  immortality  of  youth. 
And  the  eternity  of  love ! 

E.  NESBrr. 
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The  Country  Sunday. 


ROSES  bloomed  on  every  bush,  and  some  of  the  great  haw- 
thorns up  which  the  briars  had  climbed  seemed  all  flowers. 
The  white  and  pink-white  petals  of  the  June  roses  adhered  all 
over  them,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  artificially  gummed  or 
papered  on  so  as  to  hide  the  leaves.   Such  a  profusion  of  wild-rose 
bloom  is  rarely  seen.     On  the  Sunday  morning,  as  on  a  weekday 
morning,  they  were  entirely  unnoticed,  and  might  be  said  in 
their  turn  to  take  no  heed  of  the  sanctified  character  of  the  day. 
With  a  rush  like  a  sudden  thought  the  white-barred  eave-swallows 
came  down  the  arid  road  and  rose  again  into  the  air  as  easily  as 
a  man  dives  into  the  water.     Dark  specks  beneath  the  white 
summer  clouds,  the  swifts,  the  black  albatross  of  our  skies,  moved 
on  their  unwearied  wings.     Like  the  albatross  that  floats  over 
the  ocean  and  sleeps  on  the  wing,  the  swift's  scimitar-like  pinions 
are  careless  of  repose.     Once  now  and  then  they  came  down  to 
earth,  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  mansion  or  the  church 
tower,  but  to  the  low,  tiled  roof  of  an  ancient  cottage  which  they 
fancied  for  their  home.     Kings  sometimes  aflFect  to  mix  with 
their  subjects;  these  birds  that  aspire  to  the  extreme  height 
of  the  air  frequently  nest  in  the  roof  of  a  despised  tenement, 
inhabited  by  an  old  woman  who  never  sees  them.     The  com  was 
green  and  tall,  the  hops  looked  well,  the  foxglove  was  stirring, 
the  delicious  atmosphere  of  summer,  sun-laden  and  scented,  filled 
the  deep  valleys ;  a  morning  of  the  richest  beauty  and  deepest 
repose.     All  things  reposed  but  man,  and  man  is  so  busy  with 
his   vulgar  aims  that  it   quite  dawns  upon   many  people  as  a 
wonderful  surprise  how  still  Nature  is  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Nature  is  absolutely  still  every  day  of  the  week,  and  proceeds 
with  the  most  absolute  indifierence  to  days  and  dates. 

The  sharp,  metallic  clangour  of  a  bell  went  bang,  bang,  bang, 
from  one  roof ;  not  far  distant  a  harsher  and  deeper  note — some 
Tartar-like  bell  of  universal  uproar — hammered  away.     At  in- 
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tervals  came  the  distant  chimes  of  three  distinct  village  churches 
— ding  dongy  dong  ding,  pangQ,  frango,  jango— very  much  jango— 
bang,  clatter,  clash — a  humming  vibration  and  dreadfiil  stir. 
The  country  world  was  up  in  arms,  I  was  about  to  3ay — I  mean  in 
chimney-pot  hat  and  pomade,  en  r(mU  to  its  various  creeds,  some 
to  one  bell,  some  to  another,  some  to  ding  dong,  and  some  to 
dong  ding ;  but  the  most  of  them  directed  their  steps  towards  a 
silent  chapel. .  This  great  building,  plain  beyond  plainness,  stood 
beside  a  jSr  copse,  from  which  in  the  summer  morning  there 
floated  an  exquisite  fragrance  of  pine.  If  all  the  angles  of  the 
architects  could  have  been  put  together,  nothing  could  have  been 
designed  more-  utterly  opposite  to  the  graceful  curve  ef  the  fir 
tree  than  this  red-bricked  crass  building.  Bethel  Chapel  com- 
bined everything  that  could  be  imagined  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Nature,  which  imdulates.  The  largest  erection  of  the  kind,  it  was 
evidently  meant  for  a  large  congregation. 

Of  all  the  people  in  this  country  there  are  none  so  devout  as 
the  cottagers  in  the  lanes  and  hamlets.  They  are  as  uncom- 
promising as  the  sectaries  who  smashed  the  images  and  trampled 
on  the  pride  of  kings  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  The  translation 
of  the  Bible  cut  oflF  Charles  the  First's  head  by  letting  loose  such 
a  flood  of  iron-fisted  controversy,  and  to  anyone  who  has  read  the 
pamphlets  of  those  days  the  resemblance  is  constantly  suggested. 
John  Bunyan  wrote  about  the  Pilgrim.  To  this  chapel  there 
came  every  Sunday  morning  a  man  and  his  wife,  ten  miles  on 
foot  from  their  cottage  home  in  a  distant  village.  The  hottest 
summer  day  or  the  coldest  winter  Sunday  made  no  diflference ; 
they  tramped  through  dust  and  they  tramped  through  slush  and 
mire ;  they  were  pilgrims  every  week.  A  grimly  real  religion, 
as  concrete  and  as  much  a  fact  as  a  stone  wall,  a  sort  of  horse's 
feith  going  along  the  furrow  unquestioning.  In  their  own  village 
there  were  many  chapels,  and  at  least  one  church,  but  these  did 
not  suffice.  The  doctrine  at  Bethel  was  the  one  saving  doctrine, 
and  there  they  went.  There  were  dozens  who  came  from  lesser 
distances  quite  as  regularly,  the  men  in  their  black  coats  and 
high  hats,  big  fellows  that  did  not  look  ungainly  till  they  dressed 
themselves  up;  women  as  red  as  turkey-cocks,  panting  and 
puffing ;  crowds  of  children  making  the  road  odorous  with  the 
smell  of  pomade ;  the  boys  with  their  hair  too  long  behind  ;  the 
girls  with  vile  white  stockings,  all  out  of  drawing  and  without  a 
touch  that  could  be  construed  into  a  national  costume — the  cheap 
shoddy  shop  in  the  country  lane.     All  with  an  expression  of  Sunday 
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goodness :  *  To-day  we  are  good,  we  are  going  to  chapel,  and  we 
mean  to  stay  till  the  very  last  word.  We  have  got  our  wives  and 
families  with  us,  and  woe  be  to  any  of  them  if  they  dare  to  look 
for  a  bird's  nest.  This  is  business.'  Besides  the  foot  people  there 
come  plenty  in  traps  and  pony-carriages,  and  some  on  horseback, 
for  a  certain  class  of  farmers  belong  to  the  same  persuasion,  and 
there  are  well-to-do  people  in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  cast  of  mind 
that  makes  the  worshipper,  not  the  worldly  position. 

It  is  written,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  true,  that  in  old  times — 
not  very  old  times — the  parish  clergyman  had  a  legal  right,  by 
which  every  person  in  the  parish  was  compelled  to  appear  once 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  church.  Those  who  did  not  come  were  fined 
a  shilling. 

Now  look  at  the  Shillings  this  Sunday  morning  flowing  of 
their  own  free  will  along  the  crooked  lanes,  and  over  the  stiles, 
and  through  the  hops,  and  down  the  hill  to  the  chapel  which  can 
offer  no  bribe  and  can  impose  no  fine. 

Old  women,  wonder  'tis  how  they  live  on  nothing  a  day,  still 
manage  to  keep  a  decent  black  dress  and  come  to  chapel  with  a 
penny  in  their  pockets  in  spite  of  their  age  and  infirmities.  The 
nearest  innkeeper,  himself  a  most  godly  man,  has  work  enough  to  do 
to  receive  the  horses  and  traps  and  pony-carriages  and  stow  them 
away  before  service  begins,  when  he  will  stride  Irom  the  stable  to 
the  pew.  Then  begins  the  hollow  and  flute-like  modulation  of  a 
pitch-pipe  within  the  great  building.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation  who  is  a  musician  is  setting  the  ears  of  the 
people  to  the  tune  of  the  hymn  that  is  about  to  be  given  forth. 
The  verse  is  read,  and  then  rises  the  full  swell  of  hundreds  of 
voices ;  and  while  they  sing  let  us  think  what  a  strange  thing  the 
old  pitch-pipe — no  organ,  no  harmonium — what  a  strange  thing 
the  whole  scene  is  with  its  Cromwellian  air  in  the  midst  of  the 
modem  fields. 

This  is  a  picture  and  not  a  disputation :  as  to  what  they  teach 
or  preach  inside  Bethel  it  is  nothing  to  me ;  this  paper  has  not 
the  slightest  theological  bias ;  I  should  describe  a  heathen  temple 
with  the  same  accurate  impartiality,  or  a  new  species  of  weasel. 

You  may  tell  when  tlie  service  is  nearly  over  by  the  stray 
boys  who  steal  out  and  round  the  walls  to  throw  stones  at  the 
sparrows  in  the  roads  ;  they  need  a  little  relaxation,  Nature  gets 
even  into  Bethel.  By-and-by  out  come  some  bigger  lads  and 
tie  two  long  hop-poles  together  with  which  to  poke  down  the 
swallows'  nests  under  the  chapel  eaves.     The  Book  inside,  of 
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which  they  almost  make  an  idol,  seemed  to  think  the  life  of  a 
sparrow — and  possibly  of  a  swallow — was  of  value ;  still  it  is  good 
fim  to  see  the  callow  young  come  down  flop  on  the  hard  ground. 

When  the  church  doors  are  thrown  open  by  the  noiseless 
vergers,  and  patchouli  and  macassar,  and  the  overpowering,  rich 
smell  of  silks  and  satins  rushes  out  in  a  volume  of  heated  air,  in 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  place  is  vacant.  Bethel  is  not  deserted 
in  this  manner.  All  those  who  have  come  from  a  distance  have 
brought  with  them  their  dinner  in  a  black  bag  or  basket,  and 
quietly  settle  themselves  down  to  take  their  dinner  in  the  chapel. 
This  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  pilgrims  who  have  walked  a 
long  way ;  very  many  of  those  who  live  the  other  side  of  the 
village  shut  up  their  cottages,  bring  their  provisions,  and  spend 
the  whole  day  at  their  devotions.  Now  the  old  woman  spends 
her  Sunday  penny.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  large 
room  where  a  person  is  employed  to  boil  the  kettle  and  supply 
cups  of  tea  at  a  halfpenny  each.  Here  the  old  lady  makes  herself 
very  comfortable,  and  waits  till  service  begins  again.  Halfpenny 
a  cup  would  not,  of  course,  pay  the  cost  of  the  materials^  but 
these  are  found  by  some  earnest  member  of  the  body,  some 
farmer  or  tradesman's  wife,  who  feels  it  a  good  deed  to  solace  the 
weary  worshippers.  There  is  something  in  this  primitive  hospi- 
tality, in  this  eating  their  dinners  in  the  temple,  and  general 
communion  of  humanity,  which  to  a  philosopher  seems  very 
admirable.  It  seems  better  than  incense  and  scarlet  robes,  unlit 
candles  behind  the  altar,  and  vacancy.  Not  long  since  a  bishop 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  lamenting  in 
solemn  tones  the  unhappy  position  of  the  labourer  in  the  village 
churches.  The  bishop  had  observed  with  regret,  with  very  great 
regret,  that  the  labourer  seemed  in  the  background.  He  sat  in 
the  back  seats  behind  the  columns,  and  near  the  door  where  he 
could  hardly  hear,  and  where  he  had  none  of  the  comfort  of  the 
stove  in  winter.  The  bishop  feared  his  position  was  cold  and 
comfortless,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the 
church,  that  he  was  outside  the  pale  of  its  society.  He  exhorted 
the  country  clergy  to  bring  the  labourer  forward  and  make  him 
more  comfortable,  to  put  him  in  a  better  seat  among  the  rest, 
where  he  would  feel  himself  to  be  really  one  of  the  congregation. 

To  those  who  have  sat  in  country  churches  this  circular  read 
as  a  piece  of  most  refined  sarcasm,  so  bitter,  because  of  its  truth. 
Where  had  been  the  clerical  eye  all  these  years  that  Hodge  had 
sat  and  coughed  in  the  draughts  by  the  door?    Was  it  merely  a 
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ooincidence  that  the  clerical  eye  was  opened  just  at  the  moment 
when  Hodge  became  a  voter  ? 

At  Bethel  chapel  between  the  services,  the  cottagers,  the 
farmers,  and  the  tradesmen  break  their  bread  together,  and  con- 
verse, and  actually  seem  to  recognise  one  another;  they  do 
not  turn  their  backs  the  instant  the  organ  ceases  and  return  each 
to  his  house  in  proud  isolation.  There  is  no  dining  together,  no 
friendly  cup  of  tea  at  the  parish  church.  This  Bethel  is,  you  see, 
the  church  of  the  poor  people,  most  emphatically  their  church. 
If  the  word  church  means  not  a  building,  but  a  society,  then  this 
is  the  true  country  church.  It  is  the  society  of  all  those  who, 
for  want  of  a  better  expression,  I  may  term  the  humble-minded, 
those  who  have  no  aristocratic  or  exclusive  tastes,  very  simple  in 
their  reading  and  studies  even  if  well-to-do,  and  simple  in  th^r 
daily  habits,  rising  early  and  retiring  early,  and  plebeian  in  their 
dinner  hour.  It  is  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind  that  I  am  trying  to 
describe — a  natural  frame  of  mind — these  are  *  chapel  people  * — 
perhaps  a  phrase  will  convey  the  meaning  better  than  explanation. 
This  is  their  church,  and  whatever  the  theology  may  be  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  strong  bond  of  union  among  them. 

Not  only  the  old  women  with  their  Sunday  pennies,  but  great 
numbers  beside,  young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  take  their  cup  of 
tea,  for  these  people  take  tea  with  every  meal,  dinner  and  supper 
as  well  as  breakfast  and  five  o'clock,  and  if  they  don't  feel  well 
they  will  rise  at  two  in  the  morning  to  get  a  cup  of  tea.  They 
are  as  Bussian  as  the  Russians  in  this  particular;  they  have 
cheese  on  the  table,  too,  at  every  meal.  The  pastor  has,  mean- 
time, been  entertained  with  a  good  dinner  at  some  house  adjacent, 
where  he  goes  every  Sunday;  by-and-by  the  flute  begins  to 
tune  again,  the  hymns  resound,  and  the  labour  of  the  day  is 
resumed.  Somewhere  about  four  o'clock  the  summer-dusty  roads 
are  full  again  of  the  returning  pilgrims,  and  the  crowd  gradually 
sinks  away  by  foot-path  and  stile.  The  black  albatross  is  still 
wheeling  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  white-barred  swallow 
rushes  along  the  road  and  dives  upwards,  the  unwearied  roses  are 
still  opened  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  calm,  indiflFerent  Nature  has 
pursued  her  quiet  course  without  heed  of  pitch-pipe  or  organ,  or 
bell  or  chalice.  Perhaps  if  you  chance  to  be  resting  by  a  gate 
you  may  hear  one  of  the  cottage  women  telling  her  children  to 
let  the  ants  alone  and  not  tease  them,  for  *  thaay  be  God's 
creeturs.'  Or  possibly  the  pastor  himself  may  be  overheard  dis- 
coursing to  a  bullet*headed  woman,  with  one  finger  on  the  palm 
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of  his  other  hand,  *  That's  their  serpentine  way ;  that's  their 
subtlety;  that's  their  casuistry;'  which  arguments  you  may 
imagine  to  refer,  as  your  fancy  pleases,  to  the  village  curate, 
or  the  tonsured  priest  of  the  monastery  over  the  hill.  For  the 
tonsured  priest,  and  the  monastery,  and  the  nunnery,  and  the 
mass,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  have  grown  to  be  a  very  great  power 
indeed  in  English  lanes.  Between  the  Eoman  missal  and  the 
chapel  hymn-book,  the  country  curate  with  his  good  old-fashioned 
Ktany  is  ground  very  small  indeed,  and  grows  less  and  less  be- 
tween these  millstones  till  he  approaches  the  vanishing-point.  The 
Soman  has  the  broad  acres,  his  patrons  have  given  him  the  land ; 
the  chapel  has  the  common  people,  and  the  farmers  are  banding 
together  not  to  pay  tithes.  So  that  his  whole  soul  may  well  go 
forth  in  the  apostrophe,  *  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! ' 

There  is  no  man  so  feasted  as  the  chapel  pastor.  His  tall 
and  yet  rotund  body  and  his  broad  red  face  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  outward  man  of  a  sturdy  farmer,  and  he  likes  his 
pipe  and  glass.  He  dines  every  Sunday,  and  at  least  once  a  week 
besides,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  stoutest  upholders.  It  is  said 
that  at  such  a  dinner,  after  a  large  plateful  of  black-currant 
pudding,  finding  there  was  still  some  juice  left,  he  lifted  the  plate 
to  his  mouth  and  carefully  licked  it  all  round ;  the  hostess 
hastened  to  offer  a  spoon,  but  he  declined,  thinking  that  was 
much  the  best  way  to  gather  up  the  essence  of  the  finit.  So 
simple  were  his  manners,  he  needed  no  spoon  ;  and,  indeed,  if  we 
look  back,  the  Apostles  managed  without  forks  and  put  their 
fingers  in  the  dish.  After  dinner  the  cognac  bottle  is  produced, 
and  the  pastor  fills  his  tumbler  half  full  of  spirit,  and  but  lightly 
dashes  it  with  water.  It  is  cognac  and  not  brandy,  for  your 
chapel  minister  thinks  it  an  affront  if  anything  more  common 
than  the  best  French  liquor  is  put  before  him ;  he  likes  it  strong, 
and  with  it  his  long  clay  pipe.  Very  frequently  another  minister, 
sometimes  two  or  three,  come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  take  the 
same  dinner,  and  afterwards  form  a  genial  circle  with  cognac  and 
tobacco,  when  the  room  speedily  becomes  full  of  smoke  and  the 
bottle  of  brandy  soon  disappears.  In  these  family  parties  there 
is  not  the  least  approach  to  over-conviviality,  it  is  merely  the 
custom,  no  one  thinks  anything  of  a  glass  and  a  pipe ;  it  is  per- 
fectly innocent ;  it  is  not  a  local  thing,  but  common  and  under- 
stood. The  consimiption  of  brandy  and  tobacco  and  the  good 
things  of  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  (for  the  party  generally  sit  out 
he    three  meals),  must  in  a  month  cost  the  host  a  good  deal  of 
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money,  but  all  things  are  cheerfully  borne  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Never  were  men  feasted  with  such  honest  goodwill  as 
these  pastors ;  and  if  a  budding  Paul  or  Silas  happens  to  come 
along  who  has  scarce  yet  passed  his  ordination,  the  youthful  divine 
may  stay  a  week  if  he  likes,  and  lick  the  platter  clean.  In  fact,  so 
constant  is  this  hospitality,  that  in  certain  houses  it  is  impossible 
to  pay  a  visit  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  finding  one  of  these 
young  brothers  reposing  amid  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  doubtless 
indulging  in  pleasant  spiritual  communion  with  the  daughters  of 
the  mansion.  Something  in  this  system  of  household  ministers 
of  religion  reminds  one  of  the  welcome  and  reverence  said  to  be 
extended  in  the  East  to  the  priests,  who  take  up  their  residence 
indefinitely,  and  are  treated  as  visible  incarnations  of  the  Deity 
whose  appetites  it  is  meritorious  to  satisfy.  Indeed,  these  young 
men,  who  have  perhaps  been  trained  as  missionaries,  often  discourse 
of  Buddha  with  a  very  long  and  unctuous  *  Boo.' 

The  ancient  Eoman  censor  who  tried  by  laws  and  persuasions 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  marry,  yet  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  them  to  submit  to  what  they  considered  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  would  have  been  delighted  with 
the  marrying  tendencies  of  the  chapel  people.  A  venerable  old 
gentleman — a  great  pillar  of  the  body — after  the  decease  of  his 
first  wife  married  her  sister,  and  again,  upon  her  removal,  married 
his  cook.  Another  great  prop— elderly  indeed,  but  still  upright 
and  iron  grey,  a  most  powerfully  made  man,  who  always  spoke  as 
if  his  words  were  indeed  law,  rule-of-thumb  law-^has  married 
three  sisters  in  succession,  and  has  had  offspring  by  all.  Their 
exact  degrees  of  consanguinity  I  cannot  tell  you,  or  whether  they 
call  each  other  brothers  and  sisters,  or  cousins.  This  is  certain, 
however,  that  whether  such  marriages  be  legal  or  not,  they  are 
as  such  regarded  and  as  such  accepted  in  every  sense  by  the 
society  to  which  these  gentlemen  belong.  Another  gentleman 
now  has  his  fourth  wife,  and  he,  too,  is  a  most  strenuous  believer, 
and  not  his  bitterest  enemy  can  rake  up  the  smallest  accusation 
against  his  character.  He,  too,  is  a  strong  and  upright  man,  fully 
capable  of  another  wife  if  time  should  chance  to  bring  it  about. 
Now,  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that,  having  married  four  times,  and  each 
time  in  the  same  village,  where  all  the  families  are  more  or  less 
connected,  he  is  more  or  less  related  to  every  single  individual  in 
the  parish.  First,  there  are  his  own  blood  relations  and  his  wives' 
blood  relations,  and  then  there  are  their  relations'  relations,  and 
next  his  sons  and  daughters  have  married  and  introduced  a  fresh 
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roll,  and  I  really  do  not  think  either  he  or  anybody  else  knows 
exactly  where  the  list  ends.  This  is  nothing  uncommon.  Though 
clans  and  tribes  no  longer  settle  under  their  respective  chiefs 
in  villages,  the  families  of  the  same  name  and  blood  still  present 
a  very  close  representation  of  the  clan  system.  They  have  all 
the  tribal  relationship  without  any  of  its  feeling.  Instead  of 
forming  a  strong  body  and  helping  each  other,  these  people 
seemed  to  detest  one  another,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
snatching  some  little  advantage  or  telling  some  scandalous  tale. 
In  fact,  this  in-and-in  breeding  seems  one  of  the  curses  of  vil- 
lage life,  and  a  cause  of  stagnation  and  narrowness  of  mind.  This 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  is  not  singular  to  well-to-do 
leaders  of  chapel  society,  but  goes  on  with  equal  fervour  among 
the  lower  members.  The  cottage  girls  and  cottage  boys  marry 
the  instant  they  get  the  chance,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  comparatively  young  labourers  who  have  had  two  wives. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  reproach ;  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
cast  of  mind  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  describe — a  cast  of  mind 
perhaps  not  much  marked  by  sentimentality.  Something  in  this 
practice  reminds  one  of  the  Mormons.  Certainly  the  wives  are 
not  taken  together,  but  they  are  sealed  as  fast  as  circumstances 
permit.  Something  in  it  has  a  Mormonite  aspect  to  an  observer, 
and  perhaps  the  existence  of  this  cast  of  mind  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining the  inexplicable  growth  of  that  strange  religion.  Doubt- 
less they  would  repudiate  the  suggestion  with  loud  outcries  and 
indignation,  for  people  are  always  most  vigorous  in  denouncing 
themselves  unconsciously.  These  numerous  wives  (who  are  quite 
willing),  the  marrying  of  sisters,  the  primitive  gatherings  at  the 
chapel,  so  like  the  religious  camps  of  the  Far  West,  the  general 
relationship,  have  a  distinct  flavour  of  Salt  Lake.  Add  to  this  the 
immense  working  power  of  these  pluralist  giants,  for  you  will 
generally  find  that  the  well-to-do  chapeller  with  his  third  wife,  or 
more,  is  a  man  who  has  raised  himself  from  very  much  nothing 
to  very  much  something.  By  sheer  force  of  labour  and  push 
he  has  lifted  himself  head  and  shoulders  above  the  village — 
a  career,  too,  conspicuous  by  strict  integrity.  Did  he  live  in  a 
London  suburb  he  would  be  pointed  out  to  the  rising  generation 
by  anxious  fathers  as  the  very  model  for  them  to  follow.  The 
village  ought  to  be  proud  of  them,  but  the  village,  secretly  and 
aside,  hates  them,  being  practical  commentaries  on  the  general 
sloth  and  stupidity.  This  energy  of  work,  too,  is  like  the  saints 
of  Utah,  who  have  made  an  oasis  and  a  garden  where  was  a  desert. 
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After  labouring  from  morning  till  night  they  like  the  sound  of  a 
feminine  voice  and  the  warmth  of  a  feminine  welcome  in  the 
back  parlour  of  rest. 

This  four  times  married  Elder — what  work,  what  a  pyramid 
of  work,  his  life  represents !  The  young  labourer  left  with  his 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  keep,  learning  carpentering, 
and  bettering  his  wages — learning  mason-work,  picking  up  the 
way  to  manage  machinery,  inspiring  men  with  confidence,  and 
beginning  to  get  the  leverage  of  borrowed  money,  getting  a  good 
name  at  the  bank,  managing  a  little  farm,  contracting  for  building, 
contracting  for  hauling — onwards  to  a  larger  farm,  larger  build- 
ings, big  contracts  in  rising  towns,  somehow  or  other  grinding 
money  out  of  everything  by  force  of  will,  bending  everjrthing  to 
his' purpose  by  stubborn  sinew,  always  truthful,  straightforward, 
and  genuine.  Consider  what  immense  labour  this  represents !  I 
do  not  think  many  such  men  can  be  foimd,  rude  and  unlettered, 
yet  naturally  gentlemanlike,  to  work  their  way  in  the  world  without 
the  aid  of  the  Lombard  Street  financiers ;  in  village  life,  remember, 
where  all  is  stagnant  and  dull — no  golden  openings  such  as  occur 
near  great  towns.  On  work  days  still  wearing  the  same  old 
hat— I  wonder  what  material  it  was  originally? — tough  leather 
probably—  its  fibres  soaked  with  mortar,  its  shine  replaced  by  lime, 
its  shape  dented  by  bricks,  its  rotundity  flattened  by  timber, 
stuck  about  with  cow's  hair — for  a  milker  leans  his  head  against 
the  animal — sodden  with  rain,  and  still  the  same  old  hat.  The 
same  old  hat  that  Teniers  might  have  introduced,  a  regular  daub 
of  a  hat ;  pity  it  is  that  it  will  never  be  painted.  On  Sundays 
the  high  silk  hat,  the  glossy  black  coat  of  the  Elder,  but  there 
are  no  gloves  to  be  got  on  such  hands  as  that ;  they  are  too  big 
and  too  real  ever  to  be  got  into  the  artificiality  of  kid.  Every- 
thing grew  under  those  hands  ;  if  there  was  a  rabbit-hutch  in  the 
back  yard  it  became  a  shed,  and  a  stable  sprang  up  by  the  shed, 
and  a  sawpit  out  of  the  stable,  and  a  workshop  beyond  the  sawpit, 
and  cottages  to  let  beyond  that ;  next  a  market  garden  and  a 
brick  kiln,  and  a  hop  oast,  and  a  few  acres  of  freehold  meadow, 
and  by-and-by  some  villas ;  all  increasing  and  multiplying,  and 
leading  to  enterprises  in  distant  places — such  a  mighty  generation 
after  generation  of  solid  things !  A  most  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious chapel  man,  welcoming  the  budding  Paul  and  Silas,  steadily 
feeding  the  resident  apostle,  furnishing  him  with  garden  produce 
and  a  side  of  bacon  when  the  pig  was  killed,  arranging  a  vicarage 
for  him  at  a  next-to-nothing  rent ;  lending  him  horse  and  trap, 
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providing  innumerable  bottles  of  three-star  brandy  for  these  men 
of  God,  and  continual  pipes  for  the  prophets ;  supplying  the 
chapel  fund  with  credit  in  time  of  monetary  difficulty — the  very 
right  arm  and  defender  of  the  faith. 

Let  the  drama  shift  a  year  in  one  sentence  in  true  dramatic 
way,  and  now  imagine  the  Elder  and  his  family  proceeding  down 
the  road  as  the  Bethel  congregation  gather.  As  he  approaches 
they  all  ostentatiously  turn  their  backs.  One  or  two  of  the  other 
elders  walk  inside ;  being  men  of  some  education,  they  soften 
down  the  appearance  of  their  resentment  by  getting  out  of  the 
way.  Groups  of  cottage  people,  on  the  contrary,  rather  come 
nearer  the  road,  and  seem  to  want  to  make  their  sentiments 
coarsely  visible.  Such  is  the  way  with  that  layer  of  society; 
they  put  everything  so  very  very  crudely ;  they  do  not  understand 
a  gentle  intimation,  they  express  their  displeasure  in  the  rudest 
manner,  without  any  consciousness  that  gruffiiess  and  brutality  of 
manner  degrades  the  righteous  beneath  the  level  of  the  wicked 
who  is  accused.  The  women  make  remarks  to  each  other.  Many 
of  them  had  been  visitors  at  the  Elder's  house,  yet  now  they  will 
not  so  much  as  say  good  morning  to  his  wife  and  family ;  their 
children  look  over  the  wall  with  stolid  stare.  Farther  down  the 
road  the  Elder  meets  the  pastor  on  his  road  to  chapel.  The  Elder 
looks  the  pastor  straight  in  the  face ;  the  pastor  shuffles  his  eyes 
over  the  hedge;  it  is  difficult  to  quite  forget  the  good  dinners,  the 
bottles,  and  the  pipes.  The  Elder  goes  on,  and  he  and  his  family 
are  picked  up  by  a  conveyance  at  the  crossways  and  carried  to  a 
place  of  worship  in  a  distant  village.  This  is  only  a  specimen, 
this  is  only  the  Sunday,  but  the  same  process  goes  on  all  the 
week.  The  Elder's  house,  that  was  once  the  resort  of  half  the 
people  in  the  village,  is  now  deserted ;  no  one  looks  in  in  passing ; 
the  farmers  do  not  stop  as  they  come  back  from  market  to  tell 
how  much  they  have  lost  by  their  com,  or  to  lament  that  So-and-so 
is  going  to  grub  his  hops — bad  times;  the  women  do  not  come 
over  of  an  afternoon  with  news  of  births  and  rumours  of  marriages. 
One  family,  once  intimate  Mends,  sent  over  to  say  that  they 
liked  the  Elder  very  much,  but  they  could  not  call  while  he  was 
on  such  terms  witlx  their  *dear  pastor.'  Two  or  three  of  the 
ministers  who  came  by  invitation  to  preach  in  the  chapel,  and 
wlio  had  been  friendly,  did  indeed  call  once,  but  were  speedily 
given  to  understand  by  the  leading  members  of  the  congregation 
that  dinners  and  sleeping  accommodation  had  been  provided  else- 
where, and  they  must  not  do  so  again.     The  ministers,  being 
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entirely  in  the  power  of  the  congregations,  had  to  obey.  In  shorty 
the  Elder  and  his  family  were  excommunicated,  spiritually  boy- 
cotted, interdicted,  and  cut  off  from  social  intercourse ;  without 
any  of  the  magical  ceremonies  of  the  Vatican,  they  were  as 
effectually  excommunicated  as  if  the  whole  seventy  Cardinals  and 
the  Pope  in  person  had  pronounced  the  dread  sentence.  In  a 
great  town  perhaps  such  a  thing  would  not  be  so  marked  or  so 
much  felt ;  in  a  little  village  where  everybody  knows  everybody, 
where  there  are  no  strangers,  and  where  you  must  perforce  come 
in  contact  constantly  with  persons  you  have  known  for  years,  it  is 
a  very  annoying  process  indeed.  There  are  no  streets  of  shops  to 
give  a  choice  of  butchers  and  bakers,  no  competition  of  tea- 
merchants  and  cheesemongers,  so  that  if  one  man  shows  a  dislike 
to  serving  you  you  can  go  on  to  the  next  and  get  better  attention. 
*  Take  it  or  go  without  it  *  is  village  law ;  no  such  thing  as  inde- 
pendence ;  you  must  walk  or  drive  into  the  nearest  town,  five 
miles  away  perhaps,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  a  sour  fiEice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter.  No  one  will  volunteer  the  smallest  service 
for  the  excommunicant  of  the  chapel ;  nothing  could  more  vividly 
illustrate  the  command  to  *  love  one  another.'  No  one  can  imagine 
the  isolation  of  a  house  in  a  country  place  interdicted  like  this. 
If  the  other  inhabitants  could  find  any  possible  excuse  for  not 
doing  anything  they  were  asked  they  would  not  do  it — not  for 
money :  they  were  out  of  what  was  wanted,  or  they  had  promised 
it,  or  they  couldn't  find  it,  or  they  were  too  busy,  and  so  all 
through  the  whole  course  of  daily  life. 

Now  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  bitter  persecution  was 
the  fact  that  the  Elder  had  lent  money  to  almost  all  the  principal 
members  of  the  congregation.  The  bold  speculator  had  never 
been  appealed  to  in  vain  by  anyone  in  difficulty.  Some  had 
had  a  hundred,  some  fifty,  some  twenty,  some  ten;  farmers 
whose  com  had  been  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  whose  hops  had 
sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  picking  them,  little  tradesmen 
who  had  a]  bill  to  meet,  handicraft  men  who  could  not  pay 
the  men  who  worked  side  by  side  with  them,  cottagers  who 
needed  an  outhouse  built,  and  others  who  lacked  the  means 
to  pay  for  a  funeral.  There  seemed  no  one  to  whom  he  had 
not  lent  money  for  some  purpose,'  besides  the  use  of  his 
name  as  security.  Fortune  had  given  to  him,  and  he  had  given 
as  freely  to  others,  so  that  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  trial  to  the 
heart : — 
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Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude. 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

In  his  stem  pride  he  did  not  condescend  to  put  in  motion  any 
revenge  against  these  petty  poltroons,  but  went  on  his  way  with 
absolute  indiflFerence  to  all  outward  seeming.  His  family,  who 
were  perhaps  more  nearly  touched  in  the  aflfairs  of  daily  life  than 
he  was,  consoled  themselves  with  the  old  country  proverb,  *Ah, 
well,  we  shall  live  till  we  die,  if  the  pigs  don't  eat  us,  and  then  we 
shall  go  acoming.'  A  clear  survival  of  the  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion, for  he  who  is  eaten  by  a  pig  becomes  a  pig,  and  goeth  forth 
with  swine  to  eat  acorns. 

There  had  been  some  very  strong  language  and  straight- 
forward observations  at  the  chapel  meetings,  the  private  vestry  of 
the  managers ;  the  Elder  being  one  of  the  founders,  and  his  name 
on  the  deed  could  not  be  excluded — gall  and  wormwood — with- 
out his  signature  nothing  could  be  done.  Bitterer  still,  the 
chapel  was  heavily  in  debt  to  him.  Had  he  chosen,  in  American 
phrase,  he  could  have  *  shut  up  the  shebang  in  mighty  sudden 
time.*  The  Elder  was  tall ;  the  Elder  was  strong ;  the  Elder  was 
grim;  the  Elder  was  a  man  who  could  rule  hundreds  of  the 
roughest  labourers ;  the  Elder  was  a  man  who  would  have  his  say, 
and  said  it  like  throwing  down  a  hod  full  of  bricks.  With  the 
irresistible  logic  of  figures  and  documents  he  demonstrated  the 
pastor  to  be  a  liar,  and  told  him  so  to  his  face.  With  the  same 
engines  he  proved  that  two  or  three  of  the  other  managers  were 
hypocrites,  and  told  them  so.  Neither  could  pastor  nor  managers 
refute  it,  but  stood  like  sheep.  Then  he  told  them  what  he  had 
done  for  the  chapel  and  for  its  minister,  and  no  one  could  deny 
him.  Indeed,  the  minister  had  been  heard  to  weakly  confess 
that  the  Elder  had  once  been  a  good  friend  to  him.  Perhaps  his 
partisans,  as  is  often  the  case,  had  taken  up  the  pastor's  cause 
with  more  violence  than  he  himself  desired,  and  by  their  vehe- 
mence had  driven  him  into  a  position  which  he  himself  would 
have  avoided.  Most  likely  he  would  have  made  peace  himself; 
but  the  blot  on  all  chapel  systems  of  government  is  that  the 
minister  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  his  congregation.  Having 
thrown  down  his  load  of  bricks  thump,  the  Elder  stalked  out 
with  his  memoranda,  and  with  his  cheque-book,  leaving  them  to 
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face  the  spectre  of  bankruptcy •  At.  least  once  a  week  the  Eldeir^ 
out  of  sheer  British  determination  to  claini  his  rights,  stepped 
into  the  chapel-rooms  with  his  private  key,  just  to  walk  round. 
They  put  another  lock  which  his  key  did  not  fit,  but  he  heaved 
the  door  open  with  &  crowbar,  and  their  case  must  have  been 
feeble  indeed  when  they  could  not  even  bring  an  action  for 
trespass  against  him. 

The  historian  knoweth  not  all  things,  and  how  this  schism 
arose  is  hidden  from  view.  Very  likely,  indeed,  it  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  chapel  itself,  such 
buildings  and  land  being  usually  held  in  some  manner  by  a  body 
of  managers  or  trustees — a  sort  of  conmuttee,  in  fact — a  con- 
dition which  may  easily  afford  opportunities  for  endless  wrangling. 
In  this  particular  the  Established  Church  has  a  great  advantage, 
the  land  and  building  being  dedicated.  *  for  ever,'  so  that  no 
dispute  is  possible.  Tales  there  were  of  some  little  fepiinine  dis- 
agreement having  arisen  between  the  wives  of  the  two  men, 
magnified  with  the  assistance  of  a  variety  of  tabbies,  a  sort  of 
thing  by  no  means  impossible  among  two  hundred  relations. 
Such  affairs  often  spring  from  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  by- 
and-by  involve  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  that  roost  in  the  branches. 
Idle  tales  circulated  of  a  discussion  among  the  ministers,  (visitors) 
which  happened  one  evening  over  the  pipes  and  three-star  bottles, 
when  the  Elder,  taking  down,  a  celebrated  volume  of  sermons, 
pointed  out  a  passage  almost  word  for  word  identical  with  what 
the  pastor  had  said  in  his  sermon  on  the  previous  Sunday — a 
curious  instance  of  parallel  inspiration.  Unkind  people  after- 
wards spread  the  gloss  that  the  Elder  had  accused  the  minister  of 
plagiarism.  Mere  fiction,  no  doubt.  After  a  thing  has  happened 
people  can  generally  find  twenty  causes.  The  excommunication, 
however,  was  real  enough,  and  ten  times  more  effectual  because 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  not  by  the  pastor  but  by  the  con- 
gregation. 

Still  nothing  disturbed  the  dignity  of  the  Elder.  He  worked 
away  as  usual,  always  with  tools  in  his  hands.  He  would  tear 
away  with  a  plane  at  a  window-frame  or  a  coffin-lid,  and  tell  the 
listener  his  wrongs,  and  how  he  had  been  scorned  and  insulted  by 
people  whom  he  had  helped  for  years,  and  how  they  bad  reversed 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  in  their  bearing  towards  him — heavier 
blows  and  longer  shavings — as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  true 
religion.  And,  indeed,  he  would  say,  in  his  business  transactions, 
he  had  over  and  over  again  found  that  men  who  were  not  *  pro- 
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fessors ' — i.fl.  who  did  not  claim  to  be  *  saved ' — ^were  more  truthful 
and  more  to  be  depended  on  in  their  engagements  than  those 
who  constantly  talked  of  righteousness.  For  all  that— with  a 
tremendous  shaving — ^for  all  that,  the  gospel  was  true. 

So  he  planed  and  hammered,  and  got  a  large  contract  on  a 
building  estate  near  a  great  town,  busy  as  busy,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  tramway  and  a  locomotive,  or  *  dirt-engine,' 
to  drag  the  trucks  with  the  earth  from  the  excavations.  This 
engine  was  a  source  of  never-failing  amusement  to  the  steady, 
quiet  farmers,  whose  domains  were  being  invaded ;  very  observant 
people,  but  not  pushing.  One  day  a  part  of  the  engine  was  tied 
up  with  string;  another  day  it  was  blowing  off  steam  like  a 
volcano,  the  boiler  nearly  empty  and  getting  red-hot,  while  the 
men  rushed  to  fetch  water  with  a  couple  of  buckets ;  finally,  the 
funnel  rusted  off  and  a  wooden  one  was  put  up — a  merry  joke  ! 
But  while  they  laughed  the  contractor  pushed  ahead  in  Yankee 
style,  using  any  and  every  expedient,  and  making  money  while 
they  sighed  over  the  slow  plough.  They  must  have  everything 
perfect,  else  they  could  do  nothing ;  he  could  do  much  with  very 
imperfect  materials.  He  would  make  a  cucumber  frame  out  of  a 
church  window,  or  a  church  window  out  of  a  cucumber  frame. 
One  of  the  residents  on  the  new  building  estate  found  his  cup- 
board doors  numbered  on  the  panels  two,  six,  eight  in  gilt  figures 
inside,  and  in  feet  they  were  made  of  pew  doors  which  the  con- 
tractor had  got  out  of  some  old  church  he  had  ransacked  and 
turned  topsy-turvy  to  the  order  of  the  vicar.  He  would  have  run 
up  a  new  Salt  Lake  City  cheap,  or  built  a  new  Rome  at  five  per 
cent,  in  a  few  days. 

Meantime,  at  the  little  village,  various  incidents  occurred ;  the 
sternly  virtuous  cottagers,  for  one  thing,  had  collected  from  their 
scattered  homes  and  held  a  *  Horn  Fair.'  Some  erring  barmaid  at 
the  inn,  accused  of  too  lavish  a  use  of  smiles,  too  much  kindness — 
most  likely  a  jealous  tale  only — ^aroused  their  righteous  ire.  With 
shawm  and  timbrel  and  ram's-hom  trumpet — i.e.  with  cow's  horns, 
poker  and  tongs,  and  tea  trays — the  indignant  and  high-toned 
population  collected  night  after  night  by  the  tavern,  and  made 
such  fearful  uproar  that  the  poor  girl,  really  quite  innocent,  had 
to  leave  her  situation.  Nothing  could  be  more  charitable,  more 
truly  righteous,  after  the  model  of  the  Man  who  would  not  even 
so  much  as  BWij  a  harsh  word  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
One  poor  man  shut  up  his  house  and  went  away  with  his  wife  and 
femily,  and  not  being  heard  of  for  a  Uttle  while  these  backbiters 
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told  each  other  that  he  had  not  paid  his  rent,  that  his  furniture 
was  only  on  loan  and  not  a  single  instalment  had  been  met ;  he 
owed  the  butcher  half-a-crown,  the  baker  discovered  there  was 
one  and  twopence  on  his  book,  the  tavern  could  show  a  score, 
everybody  knew  the  wretch  was  a  drunkard  and  beat  his  wife,  and 
many  knew  his  wife  was  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Nothing 
was  too  base  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  scoundrel  who  had 
run  away.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  wretch  and  his  family 
returned,  looking  very  healthy  and  well  supplied  with  money, 
having  been  picking  in  a  distant  hop  garden.  It  was  common 
for  people  to  shut  their  houses  and  do  this  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  but  their  blind  malice  was  too  eager  to  remember  this. 
Another  person  by  continually  dunning  a  poor  debtor  to  pay  him 
half-a-sovereign  had  driven  him  to  commit  suicide !  So  ran  their 
bitter  tongues.  Backbiting  is  the  curse  of  village  life,  and  seems 
to  keep  people  by  its  efifects  upon  the  mind  far  more  eflfectually 
in  the  grip  of  poverty  than  the  lowness  of  wages.  They  become 
so  saturated  with  littleness  that  they  cannot  attempt  anything, 
and  have  no  enterprise.  To  transplant  them  to  the  freer  atmo- 
sphere of  a  great  city,  or  of  the  Far  West,  is  the  only  means  of 
cure.  At  this  particular  village  they  were  exceptionally  given  to 
backbiting,  perhaps  because  everybody  was  more  than  usually 
related  to  everybody;  they  hated  each  other  and  vilified  each 
other  with  pre-eminent  energy.  The  poorest  man,  half  starving, 
would  hardly  do  a  job  for  a  farmer  because — ^because — because  he 
did  not  know  why,  except  that  nothing  was  too  bad  to  be  said  of 
him ;  the  poorest  washerwoman  with  hungry  children  would  not 
go  and  do  a  day's  work  for  Mrs.  So-and-So,  because  *  she  beant 
nobody,  she  beant  no  better  than  we ;  beant  a-going  to  work  for 
her.'  This  malice  was  not  directed  towards  strangers,  against 
whom  it  is  natural  to  heave  half  a  brick,  but  against  their  own 
old  neighbours.  They  tore  each  other  to  pieces,  they  were  per- 
fect cannibals  with  the  tongue,  perfect  Lestrigonians.  They  never 
said  *  good  morning '  to  an  equal,  or  lifted  their  hats  to  a  lady  ; 
a  jerk  of  the  head,  say  about  half-an-inch  from  the  perpendicular, 
was  their  utmost  greeting  ;  their  manners  were  about  as  pleasant 
as  those  of  cattle  might  be  could  they  be  dressed  like  human 
beings.  True,  Bethel  was  of  modem  date,  but  they  had  had 
resident  vicars  for  centuries ;  and  where  had  they  been,  and  where 
was  the  humanising  tendency  of  much-vaunted  Christianity  ? 
Could  not  three  centuries  soften  a  little  village  ?  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  them  if  I  can,  for  the  credit  of  the  race  at  large ;  they 
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shall  not  be  without  an  excuse  if  I  can  help  it ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  there  were  no  resident  squires,  perhaps  because  a  good 
many  of  them  had  little  plots  of  land ;  still  they  were  Lestri- 
gonians,  and  no  doubt  the  row  between  the  Elder  and  the  pastor 
was  really  due  to  this  malice  and  uncharitableness.  How  curious 
it  seems  to  a  philosopher  that  so  much  religion  should  be  accom- 
panied by  such  bitter  ill-feeling — true  religion,  too,  for  these 
Lestrigonians  were  most  seriously  in  earnest  in  their  chapelling. 
Yet  no  doubt  they  fomented  the  row,  for  the  pastor  himself  was 
much  too  clever  a  man  to  proceed  to  such  extremities.  By  nature 
he  was  a  fluent  speaker,  rising  to  eloquence  as  eloquence  is  under- 
stood among  that  kind  of  audience.  He  carried  them  with  him, 
quite  swept  them  away.  They  came  to  hear  him  from  miles 
round  about;  there  were  plenty  of  other  chapels,  but  no  one 
like  the  man  at  Bethel.  Once  they  came  they  always  came. 
"Who  can  name  a  country  clergyman  with  University  training 
who  can  do  this  ?  The  man  at  Bethel  also  possessed  a  natural 
talent  of  personally  impressing  and  gaining  the  goodwill  of  every 
person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  it  was  astonishing  with 
what  tenacity  people  clung  to  him,  so  that  there  must  have  been 
something  exceptional  in  his  character.  His  origin  was  of  the 
humblest,  he  was  drawn  from  the  same  class  as  the  apostles,  as 
the  great  Fisherman,  and  the  great  Tent-maker,  a  man  of  manual 
labour  lifted  entirely  by  his  wit  to  be  a  very  great  power  indeed 
in  the  community  where  he  was  stationed. 

Too  much  credit  must  not  be  put  upon  cottagers'  tales ;  one 
day  they  are  all  so  bitter,  hanging  would  not  be  suflScient,  and 
you  would  suppose  they  were  going  to  show  a  lifelong  enmity ;  in 
e  week  or  two  it  is  all  forgotten,  and  next  month  they  are  taking 
tea  together.  Those  who  know  them  best  say  you  should  never 
believe  anything  a  cottager  tells  you.  There  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
aggeration, or  they  tell  you  half  the  story,  and  they  catch  up  the 
wildest  rumour  and  repeat  it  as  unquestioned  truth.  No  doubt 
after  a  while  all  this  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing  will 
blow  off  and  there  will  be  a  reconciliation ;  the  pastor  and  the 
Elder  will  be  bosom  friends,  all  the  congregation  will  be  calling, 
and  eating  and  drinking;  there  will  be  pipes  and  three-star 
bottles,  and  the  elect  will  be  made  perfect.  If  the  fourth  wife 
disappears  in  time  there  will  be  a  fifth,  and  Christian  Mormonism 
wUl  flourish  exceedingly.  Very  likely  the  furious  fall-out  is  over 
before  now ;  there  is  no  stability  in  this  peculiar  cast,  the  chape 
mind* 
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Another  curious  reflection  suggests  itself  to  anyone  who  has 
seen  the  fervour  of  Bethel.  Within  an  easy  walk  of  each  other 
there  are  eight  chapels  and  three  churches  and  the  Salvation 
Army  barracks ;  a  thinly  populated  country  district  too ;  no  squires, 
the  &rmers  all  depressed  and  ruined,  the  cottagers  howling  about 
starvation  wages.  One  would  have  thought  all  of  them  together 
could  hardly  maintain  a  single  spiritual  teacher.  All  this  for 
chapel  and  church;  but  no  cottage  hospital,  either  for  accidents  or 
diseases.  If  anyone  fell  ill  they  had  to  be  content  with  the 
workhouse  doctor ;  if  they  required  anything  else  they  must  go  to 
the  clergyman  and  get  a  letter  of  introduction  or  some  kind  of 
certificate  for  a  London  hospital  or  any  infirmary  to  which  he 
happened  to  subscribe.  The  chapellers  made  no  bones  about 
utilising  the  clergyman  in  this  way;  they  considered  it  their 
right ;  as  he  was  the  parish  clergyman  it  was  his  place  to  supply 
them  with  such  certificates.  There  was  no  provision  for  the  aged 
labourer  or  his  wife  when  strength  failed — nothing  for  them  but 
parish  relief.  There  was  no  library.  There  was  no  institute  for 
the  teaching  of  science  or  for  lectures  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  now  and  then  the  children 
died  from  drinking  bad  water — ditch  water ;  the  women  took  tea, 
the  men  took  beer,  the  children  drank  water.  Good  water 
abounded,  but  then  there  was  the  trouble  and  expense  of  digging 
wells ;  individuals  could  not  do  it,  the  community  did  not  care. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange?  All  this  fervour  and  building  of 
temples  and  rattling  of  the  Salvation  Army  drum  and  loud  demands 
for  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  single  effort  for  physical  well- 
being  or  mental  training ! 

While  these  pranks  are  played  at  Bethel  let  us  glance  a 
moment  in  another  direction  down  the  same  green  country  lane 
on  the  same  bright  summer  day.  Let  it  be  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sunday,  the  swifts  still  wheeling,  the  roses  still  blooming-, 
blue-winged  jays  slipping  in  and  out  of  the  beech-trees.  These  hazel 
lanes  were  once  the  scene  of  Puritan  marchings  to  and  fro,  of 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  who  likened  the  Seven-hilled  City  to  the 
Beast ;  furious  men  with  musket  and  pike,  whose  horses'  hoofs 
had  defaced  the  mosaic  pavements  of  cathedrals.  These  hazel 
lanes,  lovely  nut-tree  boughs,  with  *many  an  oak  that  grew 
thereby,'  have  been  the  scene  of  historic  events  down  from  the 
days  of  St.  Dunstan.  In  the  quiet  of  the  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
the  clashing  of  the  bells  was  stilled,  there  walked  in  the  shade  of 
the  oaks  a  young  priest  and  a  lady.   His  well-shaped  form  seemed 
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the  better  shown  by  his  flowing  cassock ;  his  handsome  face  was 
refined  by  its  air  of  late  devotion.  The  lady,  dressed  in  the  highest 
style  of  aristocratic  fiishion,  that  is  to  say  with  grace,  was  evidently 
a  member  of  good  society,  A  little  picture  certainly :  only  two 
figores,  no  pronounced  action,  no  tragedy,  yet  what  a  meaning  in 
that  cassock !  It  spoke  of  confession,  of  ritual,  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  of  all  the  great  historic  romance  of  Bome  ecclesiastical.  The 
great  romance  of  Bome :  its  holy  footsteps  of  St.  Peter,  its  aerial 
dome  of  Michael  Angelo,  its  Vatican  of  ancient  manuscripts,  of 
beauteous  statue  and  chariot — the  great  romance  of  Bome,  its 
Borgia,  its  dungeons  and  flames  of  the  Inquisition.  A  picture  of 
two  figures  only,  but  consider  the  background.  Consider  the 
thousands  of  broad  English  acres  that  now  support  great  monas- 
teries and  convents  in  quiet  country  places  where  one  could  scarce 
expect  to  find  a  bam.  The  buildings  are  there ;  that  is  a  solid 
fact,  take  what  view  you  like  of  them,  or  take  none  at  all.  There 
are  men  about  country  roads  with  shaven  crown  and  cassock  whose 
dark  continental  faces  have  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  priesthood ; 
faces  that  might  be  pictured  with  those  of  the  monks  of  old  Spain. 
Women  in  long  black  cloaks,  black  hoods  and  white  coif ;  women 
with  long  black  rosaries  hanging  from  the  girdle  go  to  and  fro 
among  the  wheat  and  the  clover.  One  rubs  one's  eyes.  Are  these 
the  days  of  Friar  Laurence  and  Juliet?  Shall  we  meet  the  mitred 
abbot  with  his  sumpter  mule  ?  Shall  we  meet  the  mailed  knights  ? 
In  some  places  whole  villages  belong  to  English  monks,  and  there 
is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  them  who  is  not  a  Catholic  ;  there  are 
even  small  country  towns  which  by  dint  of  time,  money,  and  ter- 
ritorial influence  have  been  re-absorbed,  and  are  now  as  completely 
Catholic  as  they  were  before  Henry  VIII.  In  these  half-village 
half-towns  you  may  chance  on  a  busy  market  day  to  come  across 
a  great  building  abutting  on  the  street,  and  may  listen  to  the 
organ  and  the  chant;  there  is  incense  and  gorgeous  ceremony, 
the  golden  tinkle  of  the  altar-bell.  Bow  your  head,  it  is  the  host ; 
cross  yourself,  it  is  the  mass.  The  butcher  and  the  dealer  are 
busy  with  the  sheep,  but  it  is  a  Saint's  Day.  Bj-and-by  no  doubt 
we  shall  have  a  village  Lourdes  at  home,  and  miracles  and  pil- 
grimages and  offerings  and  shrines ;  the  village  will  be  right  glad 
to  see  the  pilgrims,  if  only  they  come  from  the  West  End  and 
have  money  in  the  purse.  The  village  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  of  a  miracle  to  bring  it  a  shower  of  gold. 

ElCHARD  JeFFEHIES. 
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The  Dream  House. 

PART  I. 

MBS.  ARBUTHNOT's  STORY. 

*  Oar  life  is  not  a  dream ;  but  it  may  become  a  dream,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
become  one.' — Nor  alls* 

WE  are  not  people  with  a  large  balance  at  our  banker's — we 
cannot  aflford  to  make  mistakes  ;  so  year  after  year,  when 
the  time  comes  to  go  into  the  country,  the  choice  of  a  locality 
and  of  a  house  is  the  subject  of  anxious  thought.  We  study 
advertisements,  consult  house-agents,  make  our  friends'  lives  a 
burden  to  them  by  asking  for  information,  and  spend  hours  in 
discussing  the  advantage  of  this  house  over  that.  We,  consists  of 
myself  and  my  four  daughters.  They  wish  to  go  where  they  can 
find  dancing  and  tennis,  and  make  themselves  believe  that  they 
are  still  in  London ;  I  like  some  romantic  old-world  house  beset 
with  traditions  and  memories  of  the  past.  My  desire  is  to  find 
this  on  the  North-eastern  coast;  or  else  my  house  shall  be  girt 
round  with  heather,  and  stand  in  the  centre  of  some  breezy  moor. 
They  shriek  at  the  idea  of  such  isolation  ;  I  wail  when  they  dilate 
on  the  charms  of  the  Pump-room  at  Harrogate  or  the  Spa  at 
Scarborough. 

This  diSerence  of  opinion  has  more  than  once  lost  me  a  house 
which  I  have  thought  perfect.  Sometimes  my  daughters  have 
yielded,  and  we  have  gone  to  a  place  which  I  told  them  their 
higher  nature  ought  to  lead  them  to  admire.  They  never  seemed 
to  find  any  pleasure  in  it,  but  moved  listlessly  about  all  the  time 
we  were  there,  and  declared  themselves  wholly  uninvigorated  by 
moorland  breezes  or  sea-side  airs.  Sometimes  I  in  my  turn 
abandoned  my  preferences  and  went  where  bands  played  and 
vagrant  musicians  made  the  air  hot  with  perpetual  musickings. 
My  daughters'  joys  were  not  my  joys — mine  were  not  theirs ;  con- 
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sequently  every  year  made  our  journeyings  in  search  of  health 
more  of  a  diflSculty  and  anxiety.  Perhaps  the  worry  of  indecision 
and  hopelessness  of  pleasing  both  parties  has  told  on  me — I  almost 
think  it  has.  Learned  men  affirm  that  when  we  dream  by  night 
of  what  is  occupying  our  minds  by  day  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  we 
are  injuring  our  health  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  one  subject.  I  found  myself  constantly  dreaming  of 
houses — houses  such  as  I  myself  delighted  in,  with  thick  walls 
which  cast  cool  grey  shadows,  oak  doors  which  would  shut  and 
keep  shut,  well-made  windows  which  did  not  rattle  with  every 
puff  of  air  and  admit  every  breeze  that  blew,  and  looked  on  pleasant 
woods  or  sweet  secluded  meadows.  How  infinitely  more  delicious 
these  after  the  turmoil  of  a  London  season  than  the  brick-and-a- 
half  thick  lodgings  found  in  places  of  fashionable  resort.  As 
months  went  by  I  found  these  dreams  of  mine  occupying  them- 
selves exclusively  with  one  house.  It  was  hoary,  lichened,  vener- 
able, and  stood  in  large  grounds.  It  had  a  hall,  the  walls  of 
which  were  hidden  by  book-shelves  filled  with  pleasant-looking  old 
volumes.  The  rooms  opening  out  of  this  were  quiet  and  restful 
in  colour,  and  had  been  furnished  well  nigh  a  century  ago.  Some 
portraits  hung  on  the  walls.  There  were  portraits  too  on  the  wide 
old  staircase — dingy  warriors  in  black  frames,  and  ladies  whose 
blue  and  yellow  dresses  were  obscured  by  the  hand  of  time.  A 
wide  corridor  upstairs  was  a  great  delight  to  me  in  these  my 
nightly  excursions.  I  roamed  about  it  unceasingly — there  were 
so  many  doors  to  open,  so  many  new  things  to  investigate.  Many 
a  time  alas,  while  exploring  a  newly-discovered  cabinet  or  specu- 
lating on  the  character  of  some  beauty  of  other  days,  I  was  rudely 
aroused  by  my  housemaid's  prosaic  *  It  is  eight  o'clock,  ma'am,  if 
you  please,'  and  awoke  to  find  that  my  house  in  which  I  had  dwelt 
all  night — ^my  house  in  which  my  soul  delighted  and  my  spirit 
found  such  bounteous  and  ample  rest,  was  but  a  dream  house,  and 
had  vanished,  and  I  was  occupying  one  in  Harley  Street,  and  must 
get  up,  dress  myself,  and  go  down  to  breakfast — there,  if  it  were 
summer-time,  to  be  once  more  perplexed  by  the  question,  *  Where 
are  we  to  go  for  our  holiday  ? ' 

*  I  say  Scarborough,'  said  Agnes,  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
She  was  my  eldest  and  prettiest  daughter.  *The  Ducies  are 
going  there,  and  it  always  does  me  the  most  good.  It  does  every 
one  good,  mother ;  none  of  the  girls  you  see  there  are  as  pale  as 
we  are ;  they  have  a  pretty  colour — even  you  must  own  that.' 

I  answer  promptly,  and  declare  with  truth  that  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  form  a  conception  as  to  whether  the  girls  at  Scarborough 
are  benefiting  by  the  fine  air  of  the  place  or  not,  for  their  faces 
are  so  thickly  covered  with  pink  and  white  paint  that  no  one  can 
see  them. 

'  Mother !  how  naughty  you  are ! '  said  my  second  and  sweetest 
daughter,  Ruth.  *  But,  Agnes,  we  were  at  Scarborough  last  year, 
this  year  it  is  mother's  turn  to  settle  where  we  are  to  go ;  mother, 
you  know  you  said  last  week  that  you  and  we  were  to  choose  in 
turn — it  is  yours  now.  We  want  you  to  go  where  you  like ;  Agnes 
and  I  mean  to  take  a  lot  of  work,  we  shall  be  quite  happy  wher- 
ever we  go.  How  I  wish  we  could  find  your  dream  house  !  What 
fun  it  would  be  if  we  could  rent  it  for  a  month  or  two ! ' 

For  I  had  dreamed  so  often  of  this  house,  and  its  features  had 
become  so  famiUar  to  me,  that  I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  knew  my 
own  house  in  Harley  Street — a  house  which  every  three  months 
made  its  existence  felt  by  claims  for  rent  and  taxes. 

*  It  exists  only  in  dreamland,'  I  answered ;  *  we  can  never  find 
it ;  more's  the  pity !  I  dreamed  of  it  again  last  night.  I  found 
a  little  room  which  I  had  never  seen  before.' 

'  I  wish  one  could  find  little  rooms  one  had  never  seen  before 
in  real  houses,'  said  Agnes.  *  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  find 
one  in  this !  Open  your  letters,  mother ;  there  may  be  one  to  tell 
us  of  some  nice  house.  I  hope  there  is ;  we  ought  to  go  away 
soon.' 

*  Well  ? '  inquired  the  girls  in  a  breath,  when  I  laid  down  a 
letter  I  had  been  reading. 

*  Mrs.  Trevor  thinks  that  Caldwell  Hall  might  suit  us.  It  is 
seven  miles  from  her,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  your 
dear  Scarborough.' 

*  Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  &c.,'  said  Ruth. 

*  Perhaps  half  is  better  than  the  whole,'  murmured  Agnes, 
doubtfully. 

*  I  will  go  down  to  Yorkshire  and  see  it,'  said  I ;  for  Mrs.  Trevor 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

I  went,  and  next  day  saw  Caldwell  Hall.  It  was  a  complete 
failure.  Not  only  would  it  have  made  the  girls  miserable,  but 
me  too.  It  stood  as  if  dropped  on  the  bare  ground,  without  tree 
or  shrub  or  even  a  sprig  of  heather  near  it.  It  was  ugly,  modem, 
and  pretentious;  even  Scarborough  in  all  its  glory  would  have 
been  more  bearable  to  me,  for  there  I  should  have  had  the  sea. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  you  could  not  make  Caldwell  do  ? '  said 
Mrs.  Trevor,  in  the  evening. 
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*  Quite.     I  detest  it!' 

'  Lealholm  is  more  the  kind  of  place  you  would  like,'  said  she. 

*  Lealholm — what  is  Lealholm  ? '  I  asked  eagerly ;  the  name 
pleased  me. 

^  It  is  a  house  that  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine — Lady  Olive 
Danier ;  a  delightful  old  place,  with  fine  pictures,  china,  books ;  in 
fact,  everything  anyone  can  want,  including  a  ghost.  The  ghost 
is  a  lady  dressed  in  grey — people  are  always  fancying  they  see  her. 
That's  why  Lady  Olive  wants  to  let  it ;  she  can  get  no  servants  to 
stay.' 

*  To  let  it ! '  I  exclaimed,  for  in  a  moment  it  flashed  on  my 
mind  that  this  was  the  house  I  should  end  by  taking,  the  very 
house  I  had  unconsciously  come  so  far  to  see.  *  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  of  it  before  ?    Perhaps  it  would  do  for  me.' 

*  I  am  sure  it  wouldn't,'  she  answered ;  *  it  is  a  large  place,  the 
rent  will  be  very  high.  Besides,  she  wants  to  let  it  for  several 
years.' 

*  She  might  make  some  temporary  arrangement,'  I  continued 
eagerly  ;  *  anyhow  I  must  see  it.' 

*  You  forget  that  what  is  so  inconvenient  to  her  would  be  in- 
convenient to  you — no  servants  would  stay  with  you.' 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  it ! '  I  said ;  that  was  all  I  cared  for. 

*  You  surely  don't  want  to  take  it,  when  there  are  such  draw- 
backs?' 

*  Yes,  I  do.     If  I  like  it,  I  will  take  it.' 


PAET  IL 

MRS.   TREVOR'S  STORY. 

As  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  so  anxious  to  see  Lealholm,  we  went  there 
next  day.  The  heavy  rain  had  brought  out  the  colour  of  everything 
— fields,  trees,  and  flowers  looked  doubly  bright  and  beautiful — 
our  drive  was  delicious.  Lealholm  was  a  long,  low,  grey  stone 
house  with  a  great  many  windows.  Just  as  we  were  approaching 
it,  I  was  communicating  an  interesting  bit  of  local  gossip  to  my 
friend,  but  I  saw  that  she  was  only  giving  half  her  mind  to 
what  I  was  saying.     '  You  are  thinking  of  something  else,'  I  said. 

*  Oh  no,  I  was  only  looking  at  the  house,'  she  answered. 

alike  it;  don't  you?' 
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*  Yes,  I  like  it,'  she  said,  but  did  not  seem  to  want  to  say 
more. 

The  housekeeper  received  us.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  half- 
frightened  face,  looked  up  and  down  and  around  the  hall  in  silence. 
Surely  she  was  not  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  seeing  the  ghost  al- 
ready ! 

*  Have  you  any  misgivings  ? '  I  whispered,  with  an  amused 
smile.   *  Are  you  beginning  to  wish  we  had  not  come  ? ' 

*  I  ?  Oh  no,'  she  answered ;  bat  still  she  uttered  no  word  of 
admiration  or  liking. 

*  What  a  good  hall ! '  I  exclaimed,  for  her  apparent  dissatisfac- 
tion was  disappointing  to  me. 

She  looked  anxiou9ly  about  her,  and  still  kept  silence.  I 
glanced  from  her  to  the  housekeeper,  who  was  looking  discreetly 
unconscious  of  anything  that  was  passing,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 

*  I  am  so  sorry  I  said  that ;  I  ought  not  to  admire  anything  if  you 
want  to  make  a  bargain.' 

*  It's  not  that,  Lucy,'  she  replied  gently,  and  followed  the 
housekeeper  into  the  dining-room.  When  there,  she  gave  one 
quick  searching  glance  around,  and  then  almost  shut  her  eyes  as 
if  refusing  to  see  more.  *  It  is  much  too  large  a  place  for  her,'  I 
thought ;  ^  she  sees  it  is.' 

The  housekeeper  pointed  out  a  picturesque  old  mantelpiece. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  set  her  lips  firmly  together  as  if  resolutely 
bearing  pain  or  distress  of  some  unwonted  kind. 

'My  dear,'  I  said,  when  I  saw  how  pale  and  strange  she  looked, 

*  are  you  ill  ?     Are  you  feeling  faint  ? ' 

'  Hush  1 '  she  whispered,  '  it  is  nothing  !  Take  no  notice  of 
me  now.' 

The  housekeeper  continued  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  the 
dining-room,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  became  more  like  herself.  '  It 
is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  This  table  will  seat  a 
party  of  foiurteen  quite  comfortably,  and  it  draws  out  as  required. 
You  are  looking  at  the  pictures,  madam — they  are  very  much 
thought  of  in  the  county.' 

*But  the  lady  in  the  blue  dress,'  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot;  *I  don't 
see  her.' 

*  My  dear ! '  I  once  more  exclaimed,  and  my  voice  sounded 
strangely  even  to  myself;  but  was  she  taking  leave  of  her  senses? 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,'  she  said 
very  humbly. 

*0b,  but  you  are  quite  right,  madam— the  lady  is  quite  right 
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about  that  picture,'  said  the  housekeeper,  taking  Laura's  part 
against  me,  her  oppressor.  *  At  least  I  believe  she  is,  for  I  have 
only  lived  in  her  ladyship's  family  for  three  months;  but  the 
butler  did  tell  me  that  one  of  the  ladies'  portraits  in  the  dining- 
room  had  been  taken  down  to  go  to  some  exhibition.  You  know 
the  house,  madam  ? ' 

*I  must  have  heard  something  about  the  pictures,'  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  replied,  *but  most  people  have  ladies  in  light  blue 
among  their  family  portraits.' 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  the  library,  the  breakfast-room. 
I  thought  all  I  saw  delightful,  but  Laura  went  from  one  room  to 
another  in  silence,  as  if  she  were  completely  indifferent  or  only 
half  awake.  *  She  must  be  putting  on  this  coldness  because  she 
wants  to  feel  indifiFerent  to  the  place,'  I  said  to  myself.  *  She  is 
mortified  at  being  obliged  to  recognise  that  a  house  which 
would  suit  her  so  admirably  is  certain  to  be  beyond  her  means. 
But  as  people  choose  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  a 
ghost  here.  Lady  Olive  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less.' 

I  waited  until  Laura  was  absorbed  by  a  view  from  one  of  the 
windows,  and  then  said  to  the  housekeeper,  *  There  is  a  ghost 
here,  isn't  there — a  lady  ?     I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  her.' 

The  woman  looked  shocked  at  this  direct  attack,  but  recovered 
herself  promptly,  and  said,  *  Ob,  madam,  there  are  always  foolish 
stories  about  old  houses  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  no  ghost  here.' 

<  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  out,'  I  persisted.  *  My  friend  does 
not  object  to  ghosts  ;  what  you  say  will  neither  affect  her  in  one 
way  nor  the  other.  If  she  likes  the  house,  and  the  terms  sxiit  her, 
she  will  take  it,  ghost  or  no  ghost.' 

*  It  is  no  ghost,  then,'  maintained  the  housekeeper,  stoutly. 
*  I  know  there  is  a  silly  rumour  that  the  house  is  haunted, 
and  I  dare  say  that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  letting  it,  but ' 

But  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  strolled  slowly  back  to 
us.  She  still  looked  half  asleep,  and  as  if  unable  to  believe  herself 
in  the  living  world.  Any  one  might  have  imagined  her  to  be  in 
a  state  of  mesmeric  somnambulism.  Once  or  twice  the  house- 
keeper gazed  at  her  in  surprise,  but  she  was  quite  unconscious  of 
this.  But  how  surprised  the  poor  woman  must  have  been  when 
on  our  leaving  the  last  downstairs  room,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  at  once, 
and  as  if  it  were  quite  natural  that  she  should  do  so,  took  the 
lead  of  the  party.  She  walked  to  one  of  the  doors  in  the  hall, 
opened  it,  and  went  through  it.  How  could  she  know  that  this 
was  the  door  which  led  to  the   stairs?    There  were  so  many 
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doors,  and  all  were  so  exactly  alike?  She  slowly  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  we  followed  her.  Her  eyes  were  not  bent  on  the  way 
she  was  taking,  but  on  the  pictures ;  ours  were  bent  on  her.  One 
after  another  she  passed  with  an  air  of  awe-struck  recognition, 
and  when  at  last  she  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  saw  a  long 
corridor  stretching  out  before  her,  she  seemed  as  if  she  could  go 
no  farther,  but  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  told  me  to  walk  on 
with  the  housekeeper,  and  she  would  rejoin  us  in  a  minute  or  two. 
I  saw  plainly  that  it  was  not  rest  that  she  needed,  but  solitude 
to  recover  her  self-control,  and  after  a  while  she  came  to  us  looking 
like  one  who  had  struggled  with  herself  and  gained  a  partial 
victory.  It  was  a  long  corridor  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  Many  doors  opened  out  of  it.  Antique  cabinets  stood 
between  them,  pictures  and  rare  old  engravings  hung  above.  We 
had  no  time  to  examine  these,  though  sometimes  she  stopped 
abruptly  to  look  at  one  ;  but  when  we  reached  the  end,  she  said, 
*  Where  is  the  archway  ? ' 

*  Hush,  Laura!'  I  exclaimed,  and  laid  my  hand  on  her  arm,  for 
what  did  she  know  about  archways  here,  and  her  manner  was  so 
odd  and  excited. 

*  Ah,  I  was  sure  you  knew  the  place ! '  said  the  housekeeper 
triumphantly.  *  Her  ladyship  had  the  archway  built  up  a  week  or 
two  ago ;  she  thought — I  don't  quite  know  what  she  did  think — 
but  she  had  it  built  up.  Oh,  I  think  she  thought  the  house 
would  be  a  great  deal  warmer  without  it.' 

I  was  sure  that  I  knew  why  Lady  Olive  had  blocked  up  this  door. 
She  had — foolish  woman  that  she  was — ^believed  that  this  might 
check  the  ghost's  power  of  moving  about.  But  what  was  Laura 
doing?  She  was  standing  by  the  blocked-up  archway — a  large 
picture  now  hung  before  it,  but  the  housekeeper  was  pointing  out 
an  uncovered  bit  of  the  moulding,  and  my  poor  friend  was  gazing  at 
it  with  dilated  eyes.  The  housekeeper  must  have  thought  her  very 
uncanny—  I  was  beginning  to  think  her  uncanny  myself.  To  hide 
the  strangeness  of  her  behaviour,  I  again  tried  to  lead  the  house- 
keeper into  conversation.  *  You  say  that  Lady  Olive  wishes  to  let 
Lealholm  for  some  years  ? ' 

*  Yes,  madam,  but  I  don't  think  she  would  object  to  a  tenant 
for  the  summer  months.' 

*  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  would  only  want  it  for  two  months — ^would 
that  be  too  short  a  time  ?  ' 

*  Oh  no,  I  am  sure  her  ladyship  would  let  her  have  it.' 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  what  was  Laura  doing  ?    She  was  still 
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standing  by  the  blocked-up  archway,  and  sometimes  looking  at 
it,  and  sometimes  round  about  her,  with  as  much  mournfully 
affectionate  interest  as  if  she  were  revisiting  the  long-forsaken 
home  of  her  childhood.  I  saw  that  she  did  not  look  as  if  she  could 
either  bear  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to,  so  I  tried  to  keep  the  house- 
keeper away  from  her,  and  said,  *  Lady  Olive  has  gone  to  her  Scar- 
borough house,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Yes,  madam.     I  think  she  likes  it  best.' 

*  You  have  not  told  us  the  rent  of  this — it  is  not  very  high,  I 
trust  ? ' 

^  If  the  lady  thinks  of  taking  the  house,'  was  her  guarded 
reply,  *  I  will  send  for  the  agent — he  lives  quite  near.' 

So  I  went  to  poor  dear  Laura  and  asked  in  a  whisper  if  she 
thonght  of  taking  it  ? 

*  Taking  it ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  *  of  course  I  shall  take  it.  It 
would  be  strange  if  I  didn't.' 

*  But  the  terms  may  not  suit  you,'  I  urged,  for  she  never  seemed 
to  think  of  that,  and  it  was  a  large  and  handsome  house,  though  it 
was  so  out  of  the  way  of  everyone  and  everything. 

*  They  must  suit — I  will  make  any  sacrifice — I  must  have  it.' 

*  I  wonder  why — I  wish  you  would  tell  me.' 

'  Not  now,'  she  answered ;  ^  let  us  ask  about  the  rent.  But  I 
must ^ 

'  Don't  decide  now,'  I  said  anxiously,  for  her  manner  alarmed 
me.  *  Consult  your  family.  This  is  a  very  lonely  place — suppose 
you  were  ill,  and  wanted  a  doctor.'  I  was  forced  to  remind  her  of 
this,  for  I  saw  that  she  needed  one  already. 

*  Never  mind  that !  Never  mind  anything  but  securing  what 
I  want.' 

*YouareiU ' 

<  No  I  am  not — ^it  ia(  not  that.' 

*Thenwhatisit?' 

But  just  as  she  was  about  to  speak,  the  housekeeper  came 
back  and  said  that  luckily  there  was  no  need  to  send  for  Mr. 
Taylor,  for  he  was  in  the  house  and  would  see  us  at  once. 

*  Do  take  one  night  to  consider,'  I  pleaded.  *  You  are  deciding 
far  too  quickly.' 

*  I  must  decide  quickly,'  she  replied,  pressing  eagerly  onwards. 
*  If  I  lose  this  opportunity  the  whole  thing  will  fede  away,  I  shall 
never  have  another ' 

She  soon  settled  everything  with  the  agent.  She  was  to  pay 
sixteen  guineas  a  week. 
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*  It  is  a  ridiculously  low  rent  for  such  a  place  as  this,'  he  observed, 
but  you  see  the  house  is  difficult  to  let,  for  it  is  so  out  of  the  way. 
Still  you  can  easily  get  all  you  want,  and  better  air  than  this  is  not 
to  be  found.' 

I  made  a  point  of  reading  the  agreement  which  my  friend 
signed.  She  was  to  pay  134L  8s.  for  two  months,  which  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  binding  whether  she  stayed  the  whole  time  or  not. 
After  this  period  she  might  stay  on  by  paying  fifteen  guineas 
weekly,  and  leave  when  she  chose. 

When  this  paper  and  its  duplicate  had  been  signed,  Laura 
stole  away  with  the  housekeeper  to  make  some  arrangements,  and 
I  remained  with  the  agent.  *  Now  Mr,  Taylor,'  I  said,  as  per- 
suasively as  I  could,  *  that  agreement  is  signed,  and  my  friend 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  house  whether  she  lives  in  it  or  not,  so  I 
do  wish  you  would  tell  me  one  or  two  things — you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  speaking  out.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  is  not  nervous — she  has 
no  fear  of  ghosts — in  fact,  I  think  she  would  rather  live  in  a 
house  with  a  ghost  than  not.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  much 
of  a  ghost  there  is  here.' 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  shrewd,  middle-aged  Yorkshireman,  looked  at 
me  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  laugh  lurking  in  the  comers  of 
his  large  firmly-cut  mouth.  He  was  evidently  highly  amused 
at  me  for  thinking  that  I  could  get  anything  out  of  him  that  he 
didn't  want  to  reveal. 

*I  am  sure,  madam,  I  should  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
telling  you  everything  if  there  were  anything  to  tell — it's  just  a 
pack  of  nonsense.  There  are  no  ghosts  here,  I  can  assure  you  of 
that.' 

*  But,  Mr.  Taylor,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  assuming,  as 
you  do  in  your  agreement,  that  your  tenant  may  wish  to  leave 
abruptly  before  her  tenancy  has  expired,  and  may  also  wish  to 
resist  paying  for  the  house.' 

*  Oh  no,  madam,  I  assure  you  it  is  just  an  agreement  like  any 
other  agreement — they  all  have  conditions  of  that  kind  in  them.' 

*  Not  quite  like  that,'  I  answered  resolutely.  *  Come,  you  are 
not  dealing  with  a  lady  who  will  want  to  act  dishonourably,  and  I 
am  sure  she  won't  mind  a  ghost  or  two — so  do  tell  me.' 

*  Since  the  lady  is  of  so  hospitable  a  turn,'  he  replied,  *  I  am 
almost  sorry  that  there  is  no  ghost.  I  will,  however,  own  that  a 
lot  of  silly  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  place  of  late  years, 
and  it  has  got  about  among  the  servants,  and  given  her  ladyship 
a  great  deal  of  trouble — that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  her 
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leaving  the  hall.  She  has  such  difficulty  in  keeping  her  women- 
servants.  They  come  here  and  they  fancy  things,  so  they  go,  and 
new  ones  come,  but  they  very  soon  hear  what  the  old  ones  have 
said  and  fancied,  and  immediately  feel  themselves  bound  to  fancy 
the  same  thing.  That's  how  it  was,  and  there  really  was  no  bearing 
it.  Besides,  her  ladyship  likes  a  cheerful  place,  and  prefers  Scar- 
borough. Now,  madam,  I  think  your  friend  had  better  not  trust 
to  getting  any  servants  here,  but  bring  her  own  London  ones 
and  say  nothing  about  this  ghost.  I  will  speak  to  all  the  outdoor 
servants  here,  and  to  their  wives  and  families,  and  impress  on  them 
that  they  will  lose  their  places  if  they  breathe  one  hint  of  this 
stupid  story  to  any  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's  household.  I  am  known 
to  be  a  man  of  my  word,  so  I'll  answer  for  it  that  she  will  come 
and  go,  and  no  ghost  be  either  seen  or  heard  of  by  her  or  any 
one.' 

*I  think  that  extremely  probable,  Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you 
for  what  you  intend  doing.  By  the  bye,  what  was  the  ghost  like 
that  these  people  saw  ?  ' 

But  I  was  going  too  far.  He  rose  instantly,  took  his  hat  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  could  endure  no  more  of  such  nonsense,  and 
said,  *  They  saw  no  ghost !  There  was  no  ghost  to  see  I  People 
are  so  foolish^so  downright  foolish — especially  women — I  mean 
women-servants,'  and  with  this,  and  a  bow,  he  departed. 

I  went  to  Laura.  She  was  giving  directions,  for  she  wished 
to  come  to  Lealholm  immediately. 

*  Come  upstairs  with  me  again,  Lucy,'  she  whispered ;  *  the 
house  is  all  but  mine  now,  so  they  won't  mind  our  going  alone.' 

The  housekeeper  seemed  quite  willing  to  let  us  do  as  we  liked, 
so  we  went  upstairs  together. 

*  What  do  you  want  to  see  ? '  I  asked. 

*  There  is  one  little  room,'  she  answered  tremulously,  *  a  little 
room  I  discovered  not  long  before  I  left  London — the  housekeeper 
did  not  show  it  to  us,  and  I  do  so  long  to  see  it.' 

I  stared  at  her  in  utter  dismay,  and  faltered  out,  *  I — I  don't 
quite  understand  you,  Laura,' 

She  smiled  and  answered,  *  Don't  look  so  miserable !  I  am  not 
ill.     Strange  things  do  sometimes  happen  in  this  world.' 

*  Yes,  but  nothing  is  happening  now !  You  must  be  ill — very 
ill — do  let  us  get  home.  You  talk  of  discovering  little  rooms 
here  while  you  were  still  in  London — isn't  that  enough  to  make 
me  uneasy  ?  And  how  do  you  know  so  much  about  this  house — 
you  have  never  been  here  before  ?  ' 
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*  Never  in  the  body,  but  night  after  night  in  the  spirit — night 
after  night  I  have  dreamed  of  this  house.  I  know  every  room — 
every  picture  on  the  walls— every  bit  of  furniture ;  I  know  them 
far  better  than  that  woman  who  showed  them  to  us.  I  have 
always  thought  of  it  as  my  house,  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  my 
house,  Agnes  and  Buth  will  tell  you  that — they  know  it  from  my 
description  ahnost  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  call  it  '^  Mother's 
House."  And  now,  dear,'  she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  ^  it  is  my 
house ! ' 

When  I  see  people  yield  to  strong  emotion  of  any  kind,  it  has, 
for  a  moment,  at  any  rate,  a  curious  tendency  to  arouse  my  anger 
and  impatience.  It  did  so  now — the  woman  was  so  fooUsh  and 
unreasonable,  and  so  headstrong  in  her  determination  to  believe 
in  her  own  weak  fancies. 

*  Let  us  go  to  your  little  room,'  said  I,  *  but  don't  expect  me  to 
believe  in  it  unless  you  take  me  straight  to  it  without  one  moment's 
hesitation  as  to  the  way.' 

*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,'  she  answered  calmly, 
and  went  on  upstairs,  and  once  more  along  the  corridor.  Then  she 
opened  a  door  near  the  end  of  it,  and  entered  a  long  narrow  room 
in  which  were  two  small  beds.  She  walked  quite  across  the  room 
to  one  of  the  beds,  and  drew  aside  a  screen  which  stood  before  and 
completely  hid  what  looked  like  the  door  of  a  rather  low  cupboard. 
Before  she  turned  the  handle  of  this,  she  said,  *  You  will  have  to 
stoop,  or  you  will  hurt  your  head — there  are  two  steps  down,  and 
they  are  steep  ones.' 

I  did  stoop.    There  were  two  steps  down,  and  they  were  steep. 

Having  accomplished  the  descent  safely,  we  found  ourselves 
suddenly  in  a  square,  rather  low-ceilinged  room  with  a  wide,  low, 
latticed  window.  It  looked  into  a  pretty  old-fashioned  garden. 
The  room  was  very  simply  furnished,  but  each  of  us  women  felt  in 
a  moment  that  the  possession  of  it  as  a  quiet  retreat  of  our  own 
would  add  a  joy  to  oiu:  lives  that  they  had  never  known  before. 

*Well,  have  I  not  brought  you  here  without  swerving  from 
the  right  path  for  a  moment  ?  Now,  Lucy,  do  you  believe  what 
I  said?' 

But  I  would  not  say  I  believed,  I  only  said  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  think. 

She  looked  at  me  with  such  piteously  persuading  eyes,  that  I 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  then,  taking  her  hand  in  mine, 
I  gently  led  her  away. 
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PAET   III. 

MKS.  TREVOR'S  STORY  CONTINUED. 

*  Oh,  you  know  Mrs.  Arbuthnot !  Do  tell  me  all  about  her.  She 
appeared  so  suddenly  on  the  scene,  and  took  my  house  so  quickly 
when  she  did  appear,  that  I  have  always  felt  some  curiosity  about 
her.' 

Lady  Olive  Damer  was  the  speaker.  She  had  come  from 
Scarborough  to  stay  from  Saturday  to  Monday  with  me,  and  it 
was  now  Monday  morning. 

^  She  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.' 

*  Indeed;  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  she  took  a  fancy  to  Lealholm, 
but  it  seems  an  odd  place  for  a  woman  with  grown-up  daughters 
to  choose,'  remarked  Lady  Olive.  *  I  have  not  seen  her,  but  I 
have  seen  her  daughters.  They  are  handsome,  showy-looking 
girls,  but  they  must  be  bored  to  death  at  Lealholm.' 

*  Oh  no,  they  ride  a  great  deal — they  go  to  Scarborough  when- 
ever they  like.  They  have  a  number  of  friends  there,  and  their 
mother  makes  them  all  welcome  at  Lealholm.  They  see  a  great 
many  people.' 

*  And  is  all  going  on  right  there  ?  *  she  asked  anxiously. 

*I  imagine  so,'  I  replied  cautiously,  for  I  thought  I  knew  what 
she  meant. 

*  You  don't  hear  any  complaints  ? ' 

<  No,  I  think  they  find  the  house  very  comfortable,'  I  said,  for 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  referring  to  the  ghost  or  not,  and 
thought  she  had  better  declare  herself. 

*  But  when  I  was  there,'  said  Lady  Olive,  *  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance  with  the  servants — they  declared  they  saw  ghosts.' 

*  And  you  ? '  I  said,  determined  to  drive  her  into  a  comer,  for 
she  had  no  right  to  talk  in  this  uncertain  way  about  her  servants 
fancying  that  they  saw  ghosts  if  she  was  so  foolish  as  to  fancy 
the  same  thing.  *  Did  you  never  imagine  that  you  saw  them 
too?' 

*  You  must  promise  never  to  mention  what  I  am  going  to  say,' 
she  answered ;  *  but,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  have  had  little 
fancies  of  the  same  kind — in  fact  I  have  more  than  once  imagined 
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I  saw  a  figure — a  figure  of  a  little  old  lady  dressed  in  grey, 
wandering  about  the  house.' 

*  Was  that  what  the  servants  said  they  saw  ?  '  I  asked,  though 
I  knew  it  was,  and  had  heard  so  repeatedly. 

*  Yes,  whenever  any  one  came  to  say  that  she  had  seen  some- 
thing, it  was  always  this  same  little  old  lady  in  grey.  She  was 
perfectly  harmless — ^no  one  ever  said  she  was  not — ^but  nevertheless 
the  maids  were  terrified.' 

*And  you?'  I  again  demanded.  *Did  she  not  terrify 
you?' 

*  Well,  perhaps  she  did  a  little.  There  is  something  rather 
eerie  about  meeting  a  strange,  silent,  unknown  woman  gliding 
about  your  house  by  night.' 

*Why  didn't  you  speak  to  her,  and  ask  her  what  she  wanted — 
that's  what  you  believers  say  is  the  right  thing  to  do?' 

*  I  speak  to  her !  I  should  not  have  dared.  I  was  glad  to 
leave  the  house.  Mind  you,  I  don't  believe  I  really  saw  anything. 
I  know  it  was  only  a  delusion,  but  it  was  a  disagreeably  per- 
sistent one.     You  won't  repeat  this  ? ' 

*  Of  course  not,  but  every  one  knows  it.  Do  you  think  that 
what  the  servants  saw  was  a  delusion  too  ? ' 

*  The  servants  saw  nothing.  They  heard  rumours  of  what  I 
had  seen,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  see  the  same — ^that  is  all — 
that's  what  servants  do.  Once  more,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  speak 
of  this.  I  want  to  let  Lealholm  for  some  years — ^no  one  will  take 
it  if  they  hear  it  is  haunted.' 

*  I  shall  not  tell.  Besides,  if  I  did,  you  could  refer  people  to 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot ;  she  has  seen  no  ghost,  and  none  of  her  servants 
have.' 

*  Ah ! '  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  great  relief,  *  how  delighted 
I  am  to  hear  that !  I  ought  to  call  on  her.  I  have  not  dared 
to  go ;  I  was  so  afraid  of  hearing  complaints  of  the  ghost,  and 
reproaches  for  letting  a  haunted  house.  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
none  of  them  have  seen  anything  ? ' 

*  Quite.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  is  enchanted  with  the  place.  She 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  had  not  felt  so  happy  since  she 
was  a  child — that  a  sense  of  perfect  well-being  and  rest  had  taken 
possession  of  her.' 

<  Poor  thing!     How  glad  I  am.' 

*  She  went  there  in  some  trepidation,  for  every  one  told  her 
that  her  daughters  would  be  unhappy — that  they  would  be  too 
far  from  Scarborough  to  enjoy  it,  and  too  near  to  feel  that  enjoying 
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it  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  at  all — 
they  are  as  happy  as  she  is.' 

*  I  will  call  to-morrow — I  wish  I  had  gone  before.  It  is  so 
odd  that  the  servants  have  given  her  no  trouble/  she  added,  as  if 
not  quite  satisfied. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  had  become  of  her  belief  in 
the  ghost  being  a  delusion  of  her  own. 

*  The  servants ! '  I  repeated ;  *  they  are  high  and  mighty  London 
ones.     I  don't  suppose  they  condescend  to  talk  to  the  natives.' 

*  Well,  I  shall  go  to-morrow,'  she  repeated.  *  I  shall  certainly 
go  to-morrow.' 

'  I  am  going  to-day.    I  am  to  stay  two  nights  there.' 
<Two  nights!'  she  exclaimed,  in    amazement,  and  then  I 
once  more  realised  how  much  fear  she  had  felt,  and  how  little 
belief  she  had  in  her  own  theory  of  delusions. 

'You  might  go  to  Lealholm  with  me,'  I  said,  taking  no 
notice  of  this.  '  Suppose  that  instead  of  letting  your  carriage  come 
here,  you  telegraph  to  your  coachman  to  be  there  at  five.  We 
will  set  oflf  so  as  to  arrive  about  half-past  four — you  won't  want 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  make  your  call.' 

*  An  excellent  plan !  But  when  you  are  there,  dear  Mrs.  Trevor, 
don't  let  anything  tempt  you  to  reveal  what  I  have  said.' 

*  I  reved  it  ?  Never !  It  would  be  a  perfect  sin  to  disturb 
her  happiness !  I  can  keep  a  secret.'  And  I  smiled  as  I  thought 
of  the  secret  I  was  now  keeping  from  Lady  Olive.  What  would 
she  have  thought  of  poor  foolish  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's  ridiculous 
fancies  about  Lealholm  ?  What  ridiculous  fancies  they  were ! 
How  could  any  grown  woman  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  she  could 
recognise  a  house  which  she  had  seen  only  in  the  veiled  light 
of  dreams  ?  Dreams  are  all  vagueness  and  confusion ;  it  would 
he  perfectly  easy  to  persuade  oneself  that  almost  any  house  was 
the  very  counterpart  of  a  shadowy  house  dreamed  of  months 
before. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  when  Lady  Olive  said,  <  What  kind  of 
person  is  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  ?    Is  she  matter  of  fact  ? ' 

'  By  no  means.  If  you  are  still  thinking  of  your  ghost,  she  is 
just  the  person  to  see  it,  if  it  were  there  to  be  seen.  She  is  most 
imaginative — ^you  have  no  idea  what  odd  fiancies  she  has.' 

*  What  kind  of  fancies  ? ' 

*  You  will  see  her  this  afternoon,  perhaps  she  will  tell  you  her- 
self,' I  answered  evasively. 

We  carried  out  our  project,  and  went  to  Lealholm  together* 
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*  She  has  got  it  for  a  ridiculously  low  rent ! '  exclaimed  tlie 
high-born  lady  the  moment  she  saw  the  house.  '  I  should  like 
to  know  where  she  could  find  such  a  house  as  that  for  sixteen 
guineas  a  week  anywhere  else  ? ' 

The  Arbuthnot  girls  were  playing  tennis.  They  came  to 
speak  to  us,  and  then  the  three  youngest  went  in  search  of  their 
mother,  who  had  a  tiresome  habit  of  retreating  to  some  remote 
place  with  a  book. 

Save  for  water-colour  sketches  and  work.  Lady  Olive  perceived 
few  traces  of  foreign  occupation.  We  sat  down  to  wait  for  Laura, 
but  presently  Euth  came  to  say  that  her  mother  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere,  but  that  as  messengers  had  been  sent  in  every 
direction,  she  would  doubtless  soon  be  discovered. 

'  She  will  so  regret  losing  so  much  of  your  visit,'  added  Buth. 

*  Oh,  by  the  bye.  Lady  Olive,'  I  said,  *  would  you  mind  telling 
us  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  whose  portraits  are  on  the 
walls  ?  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  longs  to  know  them,  and  it  does  add  very 
much  to  their  interest.' 

<  I  will  tell  them  to  Miss  Arbuthnot,  and  she  will  tell  her 
mother.' 

She  went  to  the  dining-room  and  told  us  the  names  of  the 
pictures  there,  and  then  to  those  on  the  stairs,  and  last  of  all  to 
the  corridor.  Buth  made  notes  of  all  she  told  us,  and  the  dead 
and  gone  men  and  women  whose  counterfeit  presentments  were 
before  us  seemed  to  be  brought  a  step  nearer  now  that  we  knew 
what  names  they  had  borne  while  on  earth. 

But  still  no  Laura  appeared,  and  at  last  Lady  Olive  said,  ^  The 
carriage  will  be  here  in  seven  minutes ! ' 

*  How  vexing  it  is  that  we  cannot  find  mother,'  said  Agnes. 
*  I  wish  she  would  not  go  to  such  oui>-of-the-way  places ! ' 

That  expression  seemed  to  reveal  to  me  where  she  was — it  was 
like  a  flash  of  inspiration.  '  I  do  believe  I  can  find  her  I '  I  said, 
and  went  in  search  of  the  little  room  which  had  charmed  me  so 
much  when  Laura  first  showed  it  to  me.  But  my  memory  was 
not  so  good  as  hers.  I  opened  several  doors,  and  still  did  not  find 
the  long  narrow  bedroom  with  two  beds  in  it,  which  was  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  other  room. 

*  What  are  you  looking  for  ? '  asked  Lady  Olive. 

Until  she  spoke,  I  had  forgotten  that  she  was  at  home  here 
and  could  guide  me. 

*  I  want  a  long  slip  of  a  room  with  two  beds  in  it.  You  have 
to  go  through  it  to  get  to  a  dear  little  room  beyond.' 
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'  Oh,  I  know/  she  said,  promptly,  and  immediately  took  me  to 
the  room  in  question. 

I  opened  the  low  door  and  stooped  down  to  look  inside.  Yes, 
there  by  the  open  window,  and  framed  as  it  were  by  the  jessamine 
outside,  sat  Laura,  a  sweet,  placid,  quietly  contemplative  figure, 
robed  as  usual  in  soft,  cool  grey.  A  book  lay  on  her  lap,  but  she 
wanted  no  book — she  was  the  picture  of  tranquil  happiness. 

^ Laura  dear!'  I  said,  hastily,  *we  have  been  searching  for 
you  everywhere  I  Luckily  I  thought  you  might  be  here.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  Lady  Olive  Damer,  who  has  come  here  with  me 
to  see  you.' 

She  rose  and  welcomed  Lady  Olive,  and  made  many  apologies 
for  her  absence.  ^  It  is  this  room  which  tempts  me,  and  often 
makes  me  so  difficult  to  find — I  am  so  fond  of  this  room.' 

*  I  wonder  if  Lady  Olive  had  the  same  liking  for  it  when  she 
lived  here  ? '  I  said,  by  way  of  saying  something,  for  Lady  Olive 
seemed  so  long  in  speaking. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  liked  it,'  she  replied  nervously.     *  I  liked  it  and  all 

the  rest  of  the  house  very  much  until '  and  then  she  stopped 

suddenly. 

How  foolish  she  was !  She  did  not  want  Laura  to  know  about 
the  ghost,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  just  been  on  the 
point  of  telling  her  about  it  herself. 

*  It  is  delightful ! '  exclaimed  Laura,  apparently  not  observing 
the  interruption.  *  Everything  is  delightful  1  I  never  liked  any 
house  so  much — I  am  completely  happy  here  1  And  I  feel  so 
settled — it  is  strange  to  say  so  to  you.  Lady  Olive,  but  I  feel  just 
as  if  all  I  see  were  my  own.' 

Lady  Olive  seemed  unable  to  take  her  eyes  oflF  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
and  they  were  not  so  kindly  in  their  expression  as  I  should  have 
liked — they  were  full  of  cold,  critical  inquiry,  with  a  strong  dash  of 
repugnance.  I  supposed  that  she  did  not  like  to  hear  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,  whom  doubtless  she  regarded  as  immensely  inferior  to 
herself,  professing  herself  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  house  that 
belonged  to  a  member  of  the  aristocracy. 

But  no,  that  could  not  be  the  reason,  for  soon  afterwards  her 
ladyship  began  to  talk,  and  was  most  civil,  expressing  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  her  tenant's  satisfaction.  We  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  and  had  tea.  And  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Lady  Olive  looked  at  my  dear  Laura  with  an  air  of  being  on 
her  guard  against  her. 

Suddenly  I  had  an  idea  which  seemed  to  explain  this  a  little. 

xra 
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She  was  afraid  that  Bomething  might  be  said  about  the  ghost ! 
She  knew  that  she  had  acknowledged  her  belief  in  what  she  was 
pleased  to  consider  its  existence  to  me,  and  was  afraid  that  I 
should  be  shocked  if  I  heard  her  deny  it,  as  she  certainly  would 
deny  it,  to  her  tenant.  Very  soon  Laura  did  say,  ^  I  am  the  more 
happy  here,  because  I  was  led  to  expect  so  much  that  would  have 
been  disagreeable.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  ghost !  I  can 
only  say  that  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  one.' 

Considering  how  anxious  Lady  Olive  was  to  secure  a  good 
character  for  her  house,  I  thought  she  might  have  received  this 
communication  more  gratefully.  She  said  nothing,  but  looked  at 
Laura  with  a  strange  expression.  I  was  sorry  for  Lady  Olive — 
how  she  must  have  wished  that  she  had  not  said  so  much  to  me ! 

'Lady  Olive,'  said  Laura,  gently,  'will  you  excuse  me  asking 
you  this — but  I  do  take  such  interest  in  ghost-stories.  I  don't 
care  in  the  least  what  the  servants  say  they  saw,  but  I  do  want  to 
ask  you  if  you  ever  saw  anything,  and  if  you  really  think  that 
the  house  is  haunted  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,'  replied  Lady  Olive,  and  her  words 
seemed  wrung  from  her  in  spite  of  herself.  'The  house  was 
haunted — it  was  haunted  by  you ! ' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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Baseball  and  Cricket. 


LATE  in  September  1886  certain  English  cricketers  of  renown 
watched  the  close  of  a  great  game  at  baseball  in  the  base- 
ball gronnd  of  Philadelphia.  The  Englishmen  had  just  brought 
to  a  triumphant  close  a  game  against  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club  in  which  at  the  outset  it  had  looked  very  much  as  if  they 
would  be  beaten;  and  with  this  game  they  had  triumphantly 
closed  their  American  tour,  winning  every  game  which  they  had 
played.  The  Philadelphian  baseball  *  nine '  whose  play  they  were 
watching  were  not  the  strongest  team  of  the  National  Baseball 
League,  but  they  have  earned  the  title  of  the  Champion-Killers, 
having  defeated  the  Detroit  nine  early  in  the  season  when  Detroit 
was  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  Chicago  nine  at  the  close  of  the 
season  when  Chicago  had  practically  won  the  Champions'  Pennant. 
Thus  the  English  cricketers  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  very 
fine  baseball  play  at  Philadelphia. 

Presently  the  Englishmen  began  to  form  a  somewhat  poor 
opinion  of  the  batting  qualities  of  the  baseball  players.  Cricketers 
are  apt  to  despise  what  is  called  a  full-pitched  ball,  that  is,  one 
which  does  not  touch  the  ground  before  it  reaches  the  bat.  The 
cricketer  can  have  but  a  poor  eye,  in  fact  he  must  be  but  a  poor 
player,  who  cannot  hit  such  a  ball ;  and  though  if  he  is  careless 
about  it  he  may  readily  hit  a  catch,  yet  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  care  he  can  hit  a  full-pitched  ball  not  only  easily  but  safely. 
Now  the  English  cricketers  saw  none  but  full-pitched  balls  thrown 
in  the  baseball  game  they  were  watching,  and  yet  to  their  astonish- 
ment quite  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  balls  were  missed ! 
Here  were  the  members  of  two  trained  teams,  missing  again  and 
again  a  kind  of  ball  which  an  English  schoolboy  would  be  ashamed 
to  miss  once  in  a  score  of  trials. 

When  the  game  was  over,  and,  which  is  more,  decided  (for  base- 
ball has  at  least  one  great  advantage  over  cricket,  it  very  seldom 
ends  in  a  draw),  the  English  cricketers  were  asked  their  opinion 
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of  the  play,  and  were  obliged  to  admit  that  so  far  as  they  could 
judge  the  batting  seemed  very  weak.  *That  is  a  compliment  at 
any  rate  to  the  pitchers/  they  were  told.  *  But  to  say  the  truth,' 
one  of  them  replied,  *  the  bowling — or  what  you  call  "  pitching," 
seemed  weak  too.  Every  ball  was  full-pitched,  and  any  one  can  hit 
a  full-pitched  ball ;  yet  your  fellows  often  missed  thjem.*  A  smile 
passed  round  among  the  baseball  players  and  their  friends.  *  Any 
one  can  hit  a  full-pitched  ball,  can  he  ?  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Fothergill  ?  Can  any  one  hit  one  of  your  curves  ? '  Fothergill 
rather  thought  not ;  and  considering  that  an  income  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  an  English  curate's  is  paid  a  first-class  pitcher  in 
America,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  any  one  could  knock 
their  pitching  about  at  pleasure,  they  would  be  rather  costly  at 
the  price.  The  Englishmen,  however,  though  they  may  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  more  in  baseball  pitching 
than  met  the  eye,  could  not  but  maintain  their  opinion  that  even 
with  baseball  bats,  the  bowling,  or  rather  throwing,  of  the  best 
pitcher  ought  to  be  easily  met. 

Naturally  the  idea  was  suggested  that  the  matter  might  very 
readily  be  put  to  the  test.  Here  were  several  of  the  best  English 
bats,  and  a  bowler  or  two  before  whom  the  best  American  bats  had 
fallen,  so  that  the  effectiveness  of  American  pitching  might  at 
once  be  tested  and  appreciated ;  tested  by  the  Imts,  appreciated  at 
its  full  value  by  the  bowlers.  And  here,  on  the  other  hand, 'were 
several  excellent  wielders  of  the  baseball  *  club  '  (one  can  hardly 
call  it  a  bat),  and  one  or  two  of  the  best  pitchers  in  the  States. 
Accordingly  Fothergill  was  called  forth  to  send  in  a  ball  or  two  for 
whomsoever  among  the  Englishmen  might  care  to  wield  the  club. 
One  among  the  cricketers,  he  whose  batting  average  in  their 
American  tour  was  highest,  and  well  known  alike  for  staunch 
defence  and  brilliant  batting  on  many  an  English  field,  stepped 
forth,  and  gfrasped  that  strange  weapon  which  baseball  players  call 
a  bat.  It  is  a  straight  club,  about  3^  feet  long,  circular  through- 
out its  length,  and  i^pering  uniformly  firom  the  extremity  where  it 
is  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  hand,  where  its  diameter  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  handle  of 
a  cricket  bat.  It  is  not  held  as  the  latter  is,  its  use  being  in  fact 
altogether  different.  The  cricket  bat  is  primarily  a  defensive  in- 
stnunent,  only  used  to  strike  when  the  player  feels,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  he  can  strike  safely.  The  baseball  club  is  used 
like  the  stick  in  our  game  of  rounders  (of  which  baseball  is  a  de- 
velopment) solely  to  strike.    The  striking  again  is  quite  different. 
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There  is  nothing  in  baseball  corresponding  to  the  drive,  whether  to 
the  *  on  •  or  to  the  *  oflF ' ;  nothing  corresponding  to  the  *  leg  hit,'  and 
still  less  to  the  *  draw.'  We  never  see  anything  resembling  a 
snick  to  the  slips.  And  although  the  most  beautifal  of  all  strokes 
at  cricket — the  '  cut ' — is  the  one  to  which  baseball  hitting  most 
nearly  corresponds,  there  is  nothing,  at  any  rate  to  a  cricketer's 
eye,  to  recall  that  elegant  stroke  in  the  swiping  blow  given  at  the 
ball  by  even  the  most  effective  baseball  players.  Imagine  a  player 
starting  as  if  to  make  a  cut  at  cricket  towards  cover-point,  but 
swiping  instead  with  horizontal  bat  and  sending  the  ball  towards 
*  long  on,'  and  you  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  an  average  stroke  at  base- 
ball. Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  swingeing  stroke 
as  this,  though  it  would  be  an  abomination  of  desolation  at  cricket, 
is  the  thing  at  baseball,  whereas  a  player  who  should  attempt  the 
cricketer's  style  would  appear  as  an  unutterable  duEfer  at  baseball. 

The  English  cricketer  who  took  the  baseball  club  to  face  the 
pitching  of  Fothergill  was  too  apt  a  sportsman,  we  need  hardly 
remark,  to  attempt  to  use  the  club  as  he  would  have  used  a  cricket 
bat.  He  had  seen  the  baseball  men  at  work,  and  he  knew  how  to 
hold  and  wield  the  club  as  they  did.  His  skill  as  a  cricketer,  and 
plenty  of  practice  also  at  lawn  tennis,  would  enable  him,  he  felt  sure, 
to  sight  the  ball  quite  readily,  and  to  strike  it  every  time.  Taking 
his  stand  by  the  *  plate,'  he  faced  the  pitcher.  Fothergill  smilingly 
sent  in  the  ball  after  the  customary  steps  within  the  pitcher's 
ground,  steps  which  seem  meaningless  to  the  cricketer,  but  every 
one  of  which  has  its  effect  in  securing  the  right  delivery  according 
to  the  pitcher's  own  particular  style.  The  ball  rushed  towards  the 
batsman  precisely  like  a  swift  full-pitched  ball  at  cricket,  though 
thrown,  not  bowled.  Nothing  could  seem  simpler  than  to  hit  a 
ball  so  delivered.  Yet,  to  the  batsman's  amazement,  his  stroke 
passed  nearly  a  foot  above  the  ball.  He  had  not  only  missed  it, 
but  missed  it  badly  I 

The  ball  is  returned  to  Fothergill,  who  sends  it  in  again,  but 
this  time  with  a  slightly  different  action.  Again  the  cricketer 
makes  his  stroke,  but  again  he  misses  the  ball,  which  somehow 
passes  several  inches  to  the  right  of  the  place  where  he  expected 
to  strike  it ! 

Again  and  yet  again  these  easy  full-pitched  balls  were  de- 
livered ;  but  again  and  again  the  skilful  cricketer,  who  would 
probably  not  miss  one  out  of  a  hundred  full-pitched  balls  at  cricket, 
and  then  only  when  wearied  till  he  became  careless,  missed  the 
full-pitched  baseball,  and  missed  it  badly.    Not  till  the  eleventh 
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ball  was  sent  in  did  he  succeed  in  striking  the  ball,  and  then  only 
by  aiming  where  he  expected  the  ball  not  to  be.  By  aiming  at 
the  ball  he  fonnd  he  was  bound  to  miss,  so  he  tried  aiming  a  little 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  by  a  mere  fluke  made  his  first  successful 
stroke. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  by  this  time  the  cricketer  and 
his  friends  had  recognised  that  there  was  something  more  in  base- 
ball pitching,  simple  though  it  seemed,  than  met  the  eye ;  else 
directed  by  the  well-trained  eye  the  bat  must  have  met  the  ball. 
The  bowlers  who  were  standing  by  were  especially  interested.    We 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  say  one  bowler,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  in  his  case  we  ought  to  continue  to  leave  names  unmentioned, 
for  it  will  be  dreadfully  trying  to  British  cricketers  next  season  if 
he  lets  loose  upon  them  without  warning  the  experience  he  gained 
that  autumn  afternoon  in  Philadelphia.    It  was  obvious  to  the 
bowler  that  the  baseball  was  missed  so  persistently  because  it  did 
not  fly  straight.    Like  one  of  his  own  twisters  from  oflF  or  from  legj 
the  baseball  had  a  break.    But  how  the  break  could  be  obtained, 
without  any  contact  with  the  ground,  was  ^  mystery  not  readily 
solved.    Still  more  mysterious  did  the  matter  appear  when  the 
course    of   the   ball    was  watched    from  behind  the  *  pitcher.' 
(Strangely  enough  the  umpire  at  baseball — there  is  but  one — does 
his  work  near  the  catcher,  corresjjonding  to  our  wicket-keeper, 
with  but  a  poor  chance  one  would  supposeof  judging  critically  the 
fitness  of  the  delivery).    For  the  bowler  found,  when  so  watching 
the  ball,  that  it  went  straight^  or  at  any  rate  only  curved  in 
response  to  the  law  of  gravity,  until  it  had  traversed  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  and  then  curved  oflF  either  up  or  down  or  right  or  left, 
as  if  it  had  cushioned  at  an  obtuse  but  quite  recognisable  angle 
against  some  palpable  surface,  where  no  surface  appeared. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  ball  which  Fothergill  sent  in  had 
cushioned  against  the  air.  But  that  served  as  no  explanation  to 
the  perplexed  cricketers.  For  as  there  was  as  much  air  above  as 
below,  and  to  the  right  as  to  the  left  of  the  ball,  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  why  in  one  case  the  ball  should  be  deflected  upwards, 
in  another  downwards,  in  one  case  towards  the  right,  in  another 
towards  the  left.  It  was  easy  to  guess  that  the  deflection  resulted 
from  the  spin  given  to  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  at  the  moment  of 
delivery,  but  a  spin  cannot,  it  should  seem,  make  an  aerial  cushion 
against  which  the  ball  would  rebound,  twisting  firom  it  as  the 
cricket  ball  ^  breaks '  from  the  ground  at  the  moment  when  it 
touches  the  surface  while  swiftly  spinning. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cnrving  of  the  ball  at  baseball  is 
entirely  different  from  the  break  at  cricket.  If  it  resembles  any- 
thing in  the  course  of  a  ball  bowled  in  the  nsual  way  at  cricket,  it 
is  the  rebound  from  the  ground,  not  the  break  to  right  or  left.  The 
problem  indeed  of  a  curving  baseball  is  by  no  means  simple, 
a  good  proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Chadwick,  of  New  York,  who  knows  more  about  the  history  of  base- 
ball than  any  man  living,  who  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  created 
scientific  baseball  play,  went  entirely  wrong  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  curving  now  given  to  the  ball  by  every  pitcher  of 
the  least  standing.  Witb  the  advantage  of  any  number  of  skilful 
pitchers  to  show  how  the'thing  is  done,  which  indeed  he  explained 
quit«  correctly,  he  yet  so  mistook  the  theory  of  the  matter  as  to 
conclude  that  the  t¥rist  which  gives  a  curve  to  the  right  would  give 
one  to  the  left  and  vice  versA,  with  corresponding  error  in  regard 
to  during  up  and  down. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  the  pitcher  who  wants  to  make  a 
ball  curve  does  with  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  and  then 
inquire  what  is  the  effect  on  the  ball. 

Imagine  a  horizontal  straight  line  drawn  from  the  pitcher's 
hand  at  the  moment  of  delivery  to  the  middle  of  the  bat.  Then 
while  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  pitcher  may  make  the  ball 
spin,  it  is  essential  for  effective  curving  that  the  axis  on  which  the 
ball  spins  shall  be  square  to  this  imaginaiy  line.  The  ball  may 
be  made  to  spin  about  a  vertical  axis  by  a  sharp  retraction  of 
either  its  right  side  or  its  left  side  (as  viewed  by  the  pitcher) ;  or 
it  may  be  made  to  spin  on  a  horizontal  axis  square  to  the  proposed 
trajectory  by  retracting  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  ball ; 
or  it  may  be  made  to  turn  on  an  axis  lying  between  these  two  and 
^at  any  angle  to  either :  in  every  such  case  a  good  curve  can  be 
secured.  But  to  make  the  ball  spin  on  a  horizontal  axis  coinciding 
with  the  course  along  which  the  ball  is  to  be  sent  would  be  useless, 
though  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  spin  which  the  bowler  at  cricket 
gives  to  the  ball  as  most  effective  for  a  break  either  from  leg  or 
from  off  according  to  the  spin's  direction. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  while  such  a  spin  as  is  given  to  a 
rifle  bullet  could  only  make  a  missile  fly  more  steadily,  whether 
it  be  bullet  or  ball,  any  other  kind  of  spin  may  be  expected  to 
cause  the  missile  to  follow  a  more  or  less  erratic  course.  It  is  also 
clear  enough  that  since  an  axis  of  spin  coinciding  with  the  missile's 
course  is  the  best  for  steady  flight,  an  axis  square  to  that  course 
must  be  worst— that  is,  must  make  the  course  followed  by  the 
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missile  as  erratic  as,  on  account  of  a  given  rate  of  spin  commani- 
cated  to  it,  it  can  possibly  be.  Bat  it  is  by  no  means  quite  so 
easy  to  recognise  how  the  deviation  of  a  missile  under  such  con- 
ditions is  brought  about,  or  in  what  direction  it  will  take  place. 
Nay,  so  unlikely  did  the  power  of  curving  a  baseball's  course 
seem  antecedently,  that  many,  even  of  those  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  mastered  thoroughly  all  problems  of  the  kind, 
denied  confidently  that  any  deviation  can  take  place.  Only  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  science  in  America, 
seeing  it  stated  in  a  sporting  paper  that  ice-yachts  will  sail  feister 
than  the  wind,  and  that  a  baseball  can  be  thrown  so  as  to  curve 
in  the  air  (beyond  the  curving  due  to  gravity)  took  it  upon  him 
to  deny  both  statements  on  scientific  grounds,  and  to  ridicule — 
which  was  not  scientific — ^those  who  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe 
either.  Yet  both  propositions  are  not  only  true,  but  might  have 
been  established  independently  of  experiment  by  mathematical 
reasoning.  It  can  be  shown  quite  easily  that  when  an  ice-yacht 
is  running  forty  miles  an  hour  with  a  forty  mile  beam  wind,  the 
sails  may  be  so  set  that  the  wind  will  still  have  driving  power  in 
the  direction  of  the  yacht's  course ;  and  indeed  that  no  matter 
what  her  speed  on  such  a  wind,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  theoretical 
power  of  getting  more  driving  out  of  the  wind,  except  the  practical 
difficulties  of  overcoming  frictional  resistance  and  making  the  sails 
flat  enough.  Hence  we  can  understand  what  we  ourselves  with 
our  very  own  eyes  have  seen,  an  ice-yacht  running  past  an  express 
train  on  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Railway  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour  with  a  steady  beam  wind  of  little  over  forty 
miles  an  hour.  And  in  like  manner,  it  can  be  shown,  though  not 
so  easily,  that  a  baseball  thrown  with  suitable  spin  may  be  made  to 
deviate  markedly  from  its  course  in  such  sort  that  the  batsman  who, 
treats  it  as  an  ordinary  full-pitched  ball  will  assuredly  come  to  grief. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  knows  more  about  base- 
ball than  any  living  man,  went  quite  wrong  in  dealing  with  the  fiu^t 
so  well  known  to  him  that  the  baseball  does  deviate  in  its  course* 
If  we  consider  his  wrong  reasoning,  we  shall  be  well  on  our  way 
towards  the  right  reasoning  by  which  the  matter  may  be  understood. 

Suppose  a  ball  rapidly  advancing  while  rotating  so  rapidly 
tliat  on  account  of  the  rotation  alone,  a  point  on  the  ball's  surface 
midway  between  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  spin  would  move  just  as 
fast  as  the  ball  advances.  Then  if  the  axis  of  spin  is  square  to  the 
ball's  course,  it  is  clear  that  on  one  side  the  friction  against  the 
air  will  be  just  double  what  it  would  be  if  the  ball  were  advancing 
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without  spin,  while  on  the  other  side  the  friction  against  the  air 
will  be  nought.  It  is  only  at  two  points  that  these  extreme 
diflFerenees  of  friction  are  attained,  but  we  see  that  the  whole  of 
one  half  of  the  spinning  ball's  advancing  face  encounters  a  friction 
greater  than  if  there  were  no  spin,  while  the  whole  of  the  other 
half  encounters  less  friction. 

Hence,  said  Mr.  Chadwick  (and  many  were  for  awhile  deceived 
by  his  reasoning),  one  side  of  the  ball  will  be  less  resisted  than  the 
other;  and  the  side  least  resisted  will  advance  more  rapidly,  so 
that  the  ball  will  be  deflected  towards  the  other  side  where 
the  frictional  resistance  is  greatest.  We  may,  on  this  view  of 
matters,  compare  the  two  faces  of  the  ball  to  two  persons,  A  and  B, 
walking  arm  in  arm  along  a  road ;  if  they  walk  at  the  same  rate 
they  go  straight,  but  if  A  walks  faster  than  B,  there  must  result 
a  wheeling  movement  towards  B's  side  of  the  road  ;  while  if  B  walks 
faster  than  A,  the  wheel  will  be  towards  A's  side. 

This  seemed  very  clear  and  satisfactory  until  certain  baseball 
pitchers  who  had  chanced  to  read  the  explanation  in  the  Sdentijic 
America/a  pointed  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  deviation  is  in 
the  other  direction  ;  a  mere  detail,  perhaps,  but  sufficient  to  throw 
some  degree  of  doubt  on  Mr.  Chadwick's  explanation. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  where  the  explanation  fails. 
It  is  true  that  one  side  of  the  ball  is  freed  to  some  degree  from 
atmospheric  resistance,  and  would  tend  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  other.  But  the  supposed  deflection  towards  the  other  side 
would  have  to  take  place  in  the  very  direction  where  resistance 
is  greatest.  Our  friends  A  and  B  walking  arm  in  arm  along  a  road 
illustrate  the  rest  of  the  conditions,  perhaps,  fairly  well ;  but  this 
particular  condition  they  fedl  altogether  to  illustrate.  Hence  we 
must  set  them  on  one  side  altogether ;  for  this  condition  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  problem. 

Taking  the  matter  of  atmospheric  resistance  properly  into  ac- 
count, we  find  the  observed  deviation  of  the  ball  fully  accounted 
for: 

When  a  ball  (or  in  fact  any  missile)  is  advancing  rapidly  through 
the  air,  there  is  formed  in  front  of  it  a  small  aggregation  of  com- 
pressed air.  (In  passing  we  may  remark  that  the  compressed  air  in 
front  of  an  advancing  cannon  ball  has  been  rendered  discernible — 
we  can  hardly  say  visible — by  instantaneous  photography).  In 
shape  the  cushion  of  air  is  conical  or  rather  conoidal,  if  the  ball  is 
advancing  without  spin ;  and  therefore  it  resists  the  progress  of 
the  ball  equally  on  all  sides,  and  only  affects  the  ball's  velocity. 
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The  same  is  the  case  if  the  ball  is  spinning  on  an  axis  lying  along 
its  course.  But  in  the  case  we  have  to  consider,  where  the  ball  is 
spinning  on  an  axis  square  to  its  course,  the  cushion  of  compressed 
air  formed  by  the  advancing  ball  has  no  longer  this  synunetrical 
shape.  On  the  advancing  side  of  the  spinning  surface  the  air 
cannot  escape  so  readily  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  spin ;  on  the 
other  side  it  escapes  more  readily  than  it  would  but  for  the  spin. 
Hence  the  cushion  of  air  is  thrown  towards  that  side  of  the  ball 
where  the  spin  is  forwards,  and  removed  from  the  other  side.  The 
same  thing  then  must  happen  as  where  a  ball  encounters  a  cushion 
aslant.  A  ball  driven  squarely  against  a  very  soft  cushion  plunges 
straight  into  it,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  or,  if 
deflected  at  all  (as  against  a  billiard  cushion)  comes  straight  back 
on  its  course ;  but  if  driven  aslant  against  the  cushion,  it  is  deflected 
from  the  region  of  resistance.  So  with  the  baseball.  As  the 
cushion  of  air  against  which  it  is  advancing  is  not  opposed  squarely 
to  it,  but  is  stronger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  ball  is 
deflected  from  the  region  of  greatest  resistance. 

This  is,  in  reality,  the  whole  story.  Of  course  the  problem  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  in  details  as  it  appears  here  when  only  its 
general  features  are  considered.  Segarded  as  a  problem  in 
hydrodynamics,  it  is  a  very  complex  problem  indeed ;  though  not 
nearly  so  complex  as  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  halfpenny 
tossed  in  air  would  be,  if  dealt  with  in  all  its  details.  Even  as  a 
problem  in  kinetics  (or  the  study  of  the  geometry  of  the  various 
movements)  this  baseball  matter  would  tax  the  skill  of  the 
ablest  mathematician.  For  every  point  in  the  advancing  ball 
traverses  a  series  of  cycloidal  curves,  bent  (as  it  were)  over  the 
trajectory  of  the  ball,  which,  even  apart  from  curving,  is  by  no 
means  our  old  friend  the  parabola,  as  many  fondly  imagine,  but 
(owing  to  atmospheric  resistance)  a  curve  of  far  more  complicated 
mathematical  character.  And  in  many  other  ways,  this  baseball 
problem  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  that  particular  class 
of  mathematical  mind  which  contemplates  a  cup  of  tea  as  a  hemi- 
spherical vessel  partially  filled  with  a  fluid  whose  specific  gravity 
is  so  and  so,  and  converts  a  spoon  in  the  tea  into  a  rigid  rod  whose 
specific  gravity  is  something  else,  and  makes  college  problems  on  the 
cup  of  tea  accordingly.  But  for  our  purpose  here,  it  sufflces  that 
the  baseball,  if  thrown  with  a  sharp  spin  on  an  axis  square  to  its 
course,  turns  from  that  side  which  is  made  to  advance  by  the  spin, 
and  towards  that  side  which  is  made  to  recede,  the  increased  friction 
arising  from  the  rotational  advance  causing  the  cushion  of  com- 
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pressed  air  to  have  a  greater  resisting- or  deflecting  power  on  that 
side  than  on  the  other. 

Observe,  then,  the  distinction  between  the  *  curve '  at  baseball 
and  the  ^  break '  at  cricket.  The  '  carve '  arises  from  resistance 
against  the  air,  a  sort  of  aerial  cushioning  so  to  speak  ;  it  is 
definitely  of  the  nature  of  a  rebound.  The  '  break '  arises  fix>m 
rolling  resistance  against  the  ground,  the  course  of  the  ball  after 
touching  the  ground  being  that  arising  from  the  combination  of 
the  motion  which  the  ball  would  have  had  because  of  the  rebound 
if  it  had  not  been  spinning,  and  of  the  rolling  motion  which  it 
\rould  have  had  along  the  ground  if  it  had  only  been  spinning  and 
not  advancing.  In  each  case  deviation  is  brought  about  by  the 
spin,  but  in  one  case  the  spin  makes  the  cushion  frovo.  which  the 
ball  rebounds ;  in  the  other  the  spin  may  be  said  to  make  the 
ball  roll  so  soon  as  it  touches  the  groimd — ^though  contact  lasts  so 
short  a  time  that  no  rolling  is  actually  observed,  only  the  effects 
of  the  communicated  side  motion.  Or  one  may  say  that  in  the  case 
of  the  baseball  the  deflection  is  a  rebound,  in  the  case  of  the 
cricket  ball  the  deflection  is  a  roll. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  curve  in  baseball  which 
renders  it  very  diflBicult  to  meet.  In  bowling,  of  course,  the 
cricketer  gets  no  twist  on  the  ball  till  the  ground  is  touched, 
so  that  the  batsman  knows  the  exact  moment  when  he  is  to 
expect  a  change  in  the  ball's  direction.  He  may  almost 
be  said,  in  the  case  of  a  short-pitched  ball,  to  treat  the 
moment  when  the  ball  touches  the  ground  as  the  true  beginning 
of  the  ball's  career,  for  his  defence  has  to  be  determined  by  the 
ball's  course  from  that  moment.  Now  it  might  be  supposed  that 
in  the  course  of  a  curve-pitched  baseball,  this  particular  difficulty 
would  not  arise.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ball's  course  the 
curve  might  be  expected  to  start,  so  that  the  batsman  would  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  was  an  up  curve  or 
a  down  curve,  a  curve  to  the  right  or  a  curve  to  the  left,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  But  as  a  matter  of  fEict,  the  curving  does  not 
begin  at  once.  The  ball  flies  onwards  till  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  the  batsman,  and  then  changes  its  direction,  not  of  course 
quite  sharply  but  still  so  quickly  as  to  leave  the  batsman  scant  time 
to  take  the  change  into  account.  Nothing  but  great  skill  and 
constant  practice  enables  even  the  best  batsman  in  the  States  to 
strike  a  well-pitched  ball.  They  cannot  of  course  do  as  Mr.  Key 
did  when  he  first  met  Fothergill's  pitching — ^that  is,  strike  some- 
where where  the  ball  might  be  expected  not  to  be,  on  the  chance 
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that  the  curve  will  deflect  it  just  there.  For  then  they  would 
miss  at  least  nine  balls  out  of  ten ;  probably  more,  as  there  are  all 
manner  of  intermediate  changes  of  direction  besides  deflection 
up  or  down  or  to  right  or  to  left,  to  say  nothing  of  varying  force 
of  spin  and  velocity  of  pitch  by  which  the  amount  of  curve  and 
the  place  where  the  curve  begins  may  be  varied.  But  vrith 
practice  an  instinctive  power  of  catching  the  change  of  direction 
— ^rather  feeling  it,  one  might  say,  than  seeing  it — ^is  acquired ; 
and  the  best  batsmen  hit  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  balls  they 
take.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  baseball  player  is  not 
bound  to  take  every  ball  sent  him ;  moreover,  though  of  course 
he  can  make  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  curve,  he  can  say 
that  he  will  have  a  high,  or  low,  or  medium  baU.  In  these 
respects,  and  in  some  others,  baseball  batting  and  pitching  are 
as  distinct  from  batting  and  bowling  at  cricket  as  the  baseball 
*  curve  *  is  from  the  cricket  *  break.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  baseball  or  cricket  is 
the  more  scientific  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  batsman  and  the 
bowler  or  pitcher  are  concerned.  I  cannot  say  that  I  quite  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  of  baseball  regarded  as  a  game.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  have  no  chance  with  cricket  in  America,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  cricket  can  never  be  properly  practised  there,  the  time 
being  so  short  during  which  there  is  any  grass.  Baseball  requires  no 
grass,  as  the  ball  does  not  touch  the  ground  between  the  pitcher  and 
the  batsman,  and  so  can  be  played  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Baseball  has  an  advantage  over  cricket  in  the  absence  (nearly 
always)  of  drawn  games.  When  three  men  of  the  nine  are  out 
the  innings  is  over ;  and  thus  alternate  innings  to  the  number  of 
nine  or  ten  a  side  can  be  conveniently  played  in  an  afternoon, 
each  game  lasting  but  a  day.  At  cricket,  as  we  have  only  too 
recently  had  occasion  to  note,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Three  days 
do  not  suffice,  often  enough,  to  complete  the  two  innings  a  side  to 
which — for  purely  artificial  reasons — the  game  is  limited.  But 
also,  often  enough,  two  innings  a  side  do  not  occupy  the  three 
days  assigned  to  the  game,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  wasted. 
This  afiects  the  value  of  cricket  seriously,  and  often  means  serious 
loss  to  professionals,  to  the  owners  of  cricket  grounds,  and  (in  a 
collective  sense)  to  the  public,  who  never  can  be  quite  sure  when 
they  pay  their  entrance  money  that  they  will  either  see  a  com- 
pleted contest,  or  any  contest  at  all  worth  watching.*     It  seems 

'  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  absurdity  of  our  present  arti- 
ficial limitations  at  cricket  (limitations  both  affecting  the  length  of  play  and  the 
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strange  that  the  conservatism  of  sports,  especially  in  regard  to 
all  old  games,  should  prevent  any  remedy  being  found  for  a  fault 
which  takes  more  than  half  the  interest  of  the  game  away.  The 
only  suggestion  yet  hearkened  to,  and  that  only  by  a  few,  is  the 
feeble  one  that  six  balls  or  five  should  be  bowled  to  an  over  instead 
of  four,  a  change  which  would  increase  the  number  of  short  games, 
or  increase  one  form  of  the  trouble  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  other.  Yet  stranger  is  it  that  when  a  method  as 
effective  in  cricket  as  it  has  been  found  in  baseball  has  been  pro* 
posed,  all  manner  of  paltry  difficulties  have  been  suggested  as 
fatal  ones,  where  the  much  more  serious  difficulties  of  the  game  as 
actually  played  (for  instance,  the  absurd  waste  of  work  and  time 
in  changing  the  whole  field  after  every  four  balls)  are  treated  as 
if  they  had  no  existence.  Although  the  very  essence  of  the  game 
of  cricket  forbids  the  idea  that  a  side  should  be  regarded  as  out 
when  a  portion  only  of  the  batsmen  have  fallen,  there  is  really  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  game  why  the  fielding  of  the  sides 
should  not  alternate  as  sets  of  batsmen — say  three  or  four — fell 
on  alternate  sides,  the  game  continuing  in  this  way  so  as  to  fill 
the  whole  time  allotted  to  the  match,  yet  to  be  invariably  finished 
within  that  time.  (Towards  the  close  the  alternation  could  pro- 
ceed as  man  after  man  fell  on  either  side).  The  only  valid  ob- 
jection to  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  is  that  a  batsman  would 
not  then  have  such  opportunity  for  making  a  long  score  after  he 
had  ^  got  his  eye  in.'  But  this  would  not  be  an  unmixed  disadvan- 
tage ;  it  might  diminish  the  batting  averages,  but  it  would  make 
them  worth  more.  Then  a  great  batsman  would  have  the  delight 
of  getting  his  eyein  oftener  in  each  match ;  and  there  ought  to  be 
something  in  this,  if  a  game  is  to  be  valued  according  to  the 
difficulties  it  offers  for  mastery.  Undoubtedly  the  best  men 
would  gain  most  by  the  change.  The  slashing  hitters,  who  when 
they  do  get  their  eye  in,  knock  up  tremendous  scores,  but  generally 
get  out  before  they  have  accomplished  that  oddly  described  feat 

number  of  ionings),  was  given  last  year  in  the  results  of  matches  with  the 
Australians,  -who  won  nine  games,  lost  eight,  and  drew  more  than  twenty  I 
Perhaps  the  oddest  touch  of  cricket  criticism  ever  made  was  the  remark  of  Truth 
about  these  weary  *  draws/  that  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  drawn  games  is 
most  unusual,  the  &ult  must  lie  with  the  Australians  I  The  fault  of  many  of  the 
*  draws '  assuredly  did  lie  with  them,  if  the  really  immoral  obstinacy  of  some  of 
their  batsmen  in  defending  their  wickets  <OYcr*  after  *over'  on  the  last  day 
counts  for  anything.  But  in  several  of  the  drawn  games,  English  players  were 
equally  sinful  in  not  knowing  when  they  were  beaten.  A  drawn  game  often 
attests  amazing  steadiness  and  pluck ;  but  these  1  ave  not  hitherto  been  regarded 
QS  very  oftensive  qualities  at  cricket. 
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with  their  eye,  would  be  those  who  would  suffer  most  by  the 
change ;  but  their  loss  would  be  good  cricket's  gain. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  to  which  I  have  been  led  by 
touching  on  the  most  annoying  prevalence  of  draws  which  charac- 
terised the  cricket  of  1886.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  scientific  qualities  of  baseball  and  cricket.  I  note  that  so 
far  as  the  actual  contest  between  ball  and  bat  is  concerned,  the 
two  games  seem  fairly  equal.  Though  in  baseball  pitching,  a 
more  difficult  scientific  problem  is  involved,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  play  to  meet  the  curving  ball  is  more  difficult  than  the 
play  to  meet  the  varying  pitch  and  break  of  well-bowled  balls  at 
cricket.  In  baseball  curves  there  is  no  room  for  chance  to  come  in ; 
at  least  we  may  neglect  such  slight  differences  as  may  arise  from 
local  peculiarities  of  atmospheric  density.  It  would  be  perhaps 
worth  inquiring  how  fisur  the  effectiveness  of  a  pitcher's  curving 
would  be  affected  by  the  barometric  pressure.  Imagine  the 
captain  of  a  baseball  team  warning  the  nine  before  play  began 
that  they  must  allow  a  little  more  than  usual  for  X's  curves 
because  the  barometer  was  unusually  high!  Yet  undoubtedly 
the  air  must  more  effectively  deflect  a  spinning  ball  when  the 
barometer  is  at  thirty  inches,  than  when  it  is  at  twenty-nine 
inches.  At  cricket,  even  with  the  most  perfect  wickets,  the  break 
must  be  notably  affected  by  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  ground. 
We  have  all  of  us  seen  The  Champion  step  forth  firom  his  place, 
while  the  ball  was  dead,  to  pat  the  grcfand  where  the  ball  was 
likely  to  pitch ;  and  we  have  even  occasionally  seen  him  apparently 
successful  in  discovering  some  small  stone  or  lump  of  hard  earth 
which  he  has  incontinently  thrown  away.  (It  has  been  said  by 
the  scoffing  herd  that  the  missile  is  not  always  seen  to  fall :  but 
that  is  a  detail).  Now  a  very  slight  irregularity  where  the  ball 
pitches  will  affect  the  course  which  the  ball  afterwards  follows ;  a 
ball  which  would  break  strongly  if  the  ground  were  smooth  where 
it  fell,  may  have  the  break  quite  taken  off  by  a  slight  irregularity ;  or 
on  the  other  hand  the  break  may  be  doubled.  What  may  be  done 
by  a  slight  peculiarity  either  in  the  ground  where  the  ball  touches 
it,  or  in  the  part  of  the  ball  which  touches  the  ground,  is  shown 
by  what  took  place  in  a  fsunous  single-wicket  match  played  at 
Lord's  in  June  1806,  between  Beldham,  Sobinson,  and  Lambert 
on  the  one  side,  and  Bennett,  Fennez,  and  Lord  F.  Beauclerk  on 
the  other.  Lord  Frederick  was  the  last  in,  and  well  set,  looking 
Uke  winning  the  match  for  his  side  off  the  reel.  Beldham  finding 
he  had  little  chance  of  getting  him  out  with  ordinary  bowling,  took 
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up  some  wet  sawdust  which  had  been  sprinkled  over  the  bowling 
crease,  and  squeezed  it  against  the  ball,  so  that  some  of  it  stuck. 
He  then  bowled  with  a  strong  spin,  and  the  ball  chancing  to  light 
on  the  right  side,  made  an  extraordinary  twist  and  took  Lord 
Beauclerk's  wicket,  winning  the  game  for  Beldham's  side  when 
half  a  dozen  runs  only  were  wanted  to  secure  victory  for  the  other 
side. 

That  the  *  break '  at  cricket  is  fully  as  hard  to  meet  as  the 
*  curve '  at  baseball,  was  shown  at  Philadelphia  on  the  very  same 
occasion  when  our  cricketers  made  such  poor  play  with  Fothergill's 
curves.  For  Mr.  Buckland's  bowling  proved  altogether  too  much 
for  the  best  of  the  baseball  batsmen.  Again  and  again  did  these 
players,  keen  to  track  the  ball  curving  through  the  air,  fail  to  follow 
the  break  of  the  ball  from  the  ground,  nearly  eveiy  ball  going 
past  the  bat,  though  it  had  seemed  to  them  that  with  such  a 
bat  and  no  curving  in  the  air,  it  would  be  impossible  to  miss  the 
ball. 

It  remains  only  that  I  should  mention  how,  after  the  play,'  the 
taseball  pitcher  showed  the  British  bowler  how  the  curving  is 
managed — insomuch  that  possibly  within  a  season  or  two  we  may 
find  some  new  bowling  styles  introduced  which  even  the  best  bats 
may  And  very  difficult  to  meet. 

E.  A.  Proctor. 


'  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  my  account  of  what  took  place  at  the  dose 
of  the  tonr  of  our  English  aniatenr  team  in  America  is  based  on  an  account 
^hich  appeared  in  a  leading  Philadelphia  newspaper. 
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A  Day  of  Days. 

Tj^ACH  rose  before  the  san,  and  saw  the  moon 

-"     A  slender  golden  curvature  embost 

On  the  green  eastern  sky,  which  brighten'd  soon 
Till  in  its  crimson  wavelets  she  was  lost, 

And  so  began  a  perfect  Day  of  June. 

The  river  sparkled,  birds  voiced,  breezes  tost 
A  laughing  world  of  flow'rs :  blue  shadows  crost 

The  sunshine  of  the  long  warm  afternoon. 

But  who  inherited  this  wondrous  Day  ? 

Two  happy  Lovers.     It  was  made  for  them. 
Of  time  not  measured  by  the  moon  or  sun. 
Both  felt  that  it  would  never  pass  away. 

And  now,  when  music  in  the  dusk  was  done. 
King  Love  had  all  the  stars  for  diadem. 

\V.  Allingham. 


IPS 


Thraldom. 

By  Julian  Stcjkgis. 

VI. 

WHEN  Tom  began  to  think  of  possible  causes,  his  thoughts  flew 
with  fatal  readiness  to  Gabriel  de  Courcy.  During  these  long 
days,  which  had  gone  since  last  he  had  seen  his  love,  the  shadow 
of  de  Courcy  had  been  constantly  beside  him,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined again  and  again  to  ignore  the  shadow.  He  had  told 
himself  that  he  was  a  fool  to  let  this  man  possess  his  thoughts 
unduly ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  unnecessary 
stranger  even  admired  Sibyl.  Probably  a  negress  in  a  yellow 
turban  was  more  in  his  line.  And  yet  how  great  a  part  of  Tom's 
uneasiness  was  Mr.  de  Courcy !  And  when  he  doubted  if  caprice 
alone  explained  the  girl's  strange  conduct  to  him,  all  his  doubts 
kept  turning  again  and  again  towards  her  father's  tenant.  He  was 
sure  that  the  fellow  was  madly  in  love  with  Sibyl — how  could  he  help 
being  madly  in  love  with  her  ?  And  he  was  after  her  money  too ; 
all  these  romantic  foreign-looking  men  are  notoriously  hunters  of 
the  heiress.  And  by  some  of  the  underhand  means,  which  were 
his  natural  methods  of  working,  the  wily  Creole  had  brought  to 
her  ears  some  wicked  libels  against  him,  young  Tom  Fane,  who 
had  always  been  such  a  good  fellow.  That  was  the  cause  of  all ; 
she  had  heard  some  lying  tale  of  him ;  he  was  as  siu-e  of  it  as  if 
he  had  heard  it. 

Now,  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  been  thus  basely  attacked, 
what  a  fool  he  had  been  for  these  past  days!  He  had  been 
sulking  in  his  tent,  nursing  his  foolish  pride,  and  leaving  a  clear 
field  to  a  rival.  At  this  thought  he  began  to  walk  about  in  great 
excitement,  for  he  held  that  he  had  been  doing  just  what  the 
other  had  wished  him  to  do ;  he  had  danced  to  the  other's  piping. 
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If  de  Courcy  was,  as  Tom  maintaiDed,  like  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder,  he,  Tom,  had  been  playing  the  part  of  monkey. 
What  a  thought  was  there !  At  least  he  would  sit  sulking  no 
more ;  he  would  be  up  and  doing ;  and  with  the  thought  of  action 
came  a  new  pleasure,  and  almost  instantly,  as  if  inspired,  he  saw 
his  next  move. 

OfiF  he  started  with  a  buoyant  air  to  call  upon  de  Courcy.  It 
was  a  fine  idea.  He  had  been  introduced  to  this  temporary  neigh- 
bour, and  it  was  but  polite  in  him  to  call ;  and  calling  he  would  see 
the  fellow  face  to  face,  afid  look  into  his  eyes  and  decide  if  he  were 
a  villain  or  no ;  and  he  would  casually  mention  the  name  of  Miss 
Mervyn  and  see  at  a  glance  if  the  fellow  loved  her.  After  his  days  of 
inaction  this  expedition  was  delightful ;  it  had  even  a  flavour  of 
adventure,  which  appealed  to  all  the  boyhood  in  the  boy.  Off  he 
marched  through  the  keen  frosty  air  to  satisfy  his  troubled  heart 
and  his  youthful  curiosity.  He  was  eager  to  see  how.  the  Creole 
looked  at  home,  and  what  sort  of  a  place  the  Cottage  was,  for  he 
had  never  been  behind  its  garden  walls.  He  whistled,  as  he 
walked,  a  gallant  air.  The  Cottage  had  been  built  by  a  former 
owner  of  Goring  House  for  an  old  lady  of  the  family,  who  could 
not  disconnect  gentility  from  absolute  privacy,  and  so  some  light 
and  air  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  strict  seclu- 
sion. All  round  the  garden  rose  a  high  stone  wall  pierced  only 
by  the  one  door  ^vhich  opened  into  the  grounds  of  Goring  House, 
ana  b\  tlie  other  equally  severe  which  oi)ened  intc  the  road.  No 
handsome  gates  and  caniage-sweep,  which  Cockney  villas  show, 
would  do  for  that  exclusive  old  lady,  and  no  rude  passer-by  had 
seen  her  in  her  day,  nor  even  the  roof  of  her  abode  which  was 
but  two  storeys  high.  This  old  lady  was  a  tenant  very  different 
from  Mr.  de  Courcy,  but  he  too  had  been  pleased  by  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  of  the  place. 

In  due  time  Tom  arrived  at  the  forbidding  door,  which  opened 
into  the  road,  and  pulled  the  iron  bell-handle  beside  it.  He 
waited,  grew  impatient  and  pulled  again  ;  he  waited,  grew  more 
impatient  and  pulled  a  third  time,  and  then  he  treated  the  door 
to  an  indignant  push  with  his  foot  before  he  turned  away.  The 
door  opened  before  his  boot,  and  surprised  him  very  much ;  it  had 
worn  a  look  of  bolts  and  bars  and  mystery,  and  it  had  not  even 
been  latched.  After  all  de  Courcy  might  not  be  a  villain ;  perhaps 
his  air  of  mystery  was  delusive  as  his  gate's,  and  he  too  would 
stand  open,  with  no  secrets  to  reveal,  at  the  first  shove  of  the 
inquiring  Fane.     Tom  in  his  pleasure  at  getting  inside  gave  de 
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Courcy  the  full  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  garden  was  dull  with 
something  more  than  a  winter  dulness ;  it  was  formal  and  forlorn  ; 
and,  though  the  afternoon  sunshine  still  came  sloping  in  over  the 
wall  on  Tom's  left,  it  only  showed  more  clearly  the  untidiness  of 
the  straight  grass  borders  and  of  the  artfully-grouped  neglected 
shrubs.  The  intruder  stepped  np  to  the  Cottage  and  pushed  the 
front  door,  but  that  was  fastened,  and  there  was  no  bell  beside  it. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  walked  round  the  house  rehearsing 
under  his  breath  the  words  of  apology  which  he  would  use  if  he 
met  de  Courcy,  but  not  a  person  was  visible  nor  a  sound  heard. 
On  the  further  side,  which  faced  northward  and  towards  the  more 
majestic  pile  of  Goring  House,  he  found  a  big  window  which 
opened  like  a  door.  He  hesitated  again,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
before  he  pushed  it ;  it  opened  to  his  hand.  Since  nobody  would 
answer  his  bell,  and  doors  and  windows  were  left  thus  unbarred, 
he  felt  that  he  did  no  wrong  in  stepping  into  the  stranger's 
abode.  He  would  lay  his  card  on  the  table ;  for,  though  he  felt 
with  pleasure  that  he  was  being  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
distinctly  diplomatic,  he  would  not  play  the  spy ;  he  at  least  had 
nothing  to  conceal ;  he  would  go  in  and  look  about  him  and  leave 
his  name  to  show  where  he  had  been. 

In  pushing  open  the  window  Tom  nearly  pushed  over  an  easel, 
on  which  an  unframed  canvas  stood.  In  that  low  room  a  painter 
must  work  very  near  to  the  window,  if  he  would  work  in  winter 
at  all.  Now  the  room,  though  it  was  not  yet  late  in  the  afternoon, 
seemed  dark  to  the  young  man  after  his  sunlit  walk,  and  he  did 
not  see  the  easel  until  he  saw  it  tottering  and  caught  it  with  both 
hands.  As  he  steadied  it  he  began  to  see  the  canvas  more  clearly ; 
he  bent  forward  peering  at  the  picture,  and  then  he  straightened 
himself  with  an  angry  exclamation.  It  was  a  picture  of  Sibyl, 
unmistakable  though  unfinished.  He  forgot  to  shut  the  window 
beside  him ;  he  only  stared  at  the  portrait  with  helpless  indigna- 
tion. It  was  a  clever  picture,  though  to  its  present  critic  it  seemed 
wholly  bad.  Indeed  it  would  not  have  pleased  him,  even  if  he 
had  felt  no  interest  in  the  sitter ;  for  to  him  a  good  picture  was 
something  much  worked  over  and  highly  polished,  and  this  bold 
sketch,  with  its  certain  nervous  strokes  of  the  brush,  was  ugly 
in  itself  as  well  as  profoundly  impertinent.  He  condemned 
it  utterly ;  he  fancied  that  it  was  Frenchy,  like  its  author ;  he 
only  wished  with  all  his  power  of  wishing  that  he  could  doubt  its 
subject.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  it  was 
less  pretty  than  she ;  but  the  well-taught  brush  had  fixed  there 
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for  his  annoyance  the  whole  look  of  the  girl,  her  own  attitude,  her 
own  turn  of  the  neck  and  poise  of  the  little  head.  Had  the 
painted  face  been  a  blank,  he  must  have  known  who  this  was  that 
mocked  him  with  her  presence  in  his  rival's  room. 

How  many  sittings  had  this  picture  needed  ?     Tom  cursed  his 

ignorance  of  painters'  methods ;  he  could  not  tell  if  she  had  sat 

twice  or  a  dozen  times.    What  did  it  matter?   Here  she  had  come 

to  sit  to  this  stranger — ^perhaps  she  had  gone  not  ten  minutes  ago ; 

there  was  a  chair  there,  close  to  him,  where  the  scanty  light  from 

the  window  must  have  fallen,  and  there  she  had  been  sitting ;  he 

was  as  sure  of  it  as  if  he  had  seen  her.     But  it  was  not  he  who 

had  seen  her,  but  that  fawning  villain  who  had  been  privileged  by 

his  poor  pretence  of  art  to  stare  and  stare  again  at  her  fair  fragile 

beauty.     So  the  young  man  stood  inflicting  ingenious  tortures  on 

his  soul  so  little  used  to  pain.     Had  she  come  in  secret?     Not  a 

word  had  been  said  of  any  portrait  on  that  wretched  night,  when 

Tom  dined  at  the  House.     Either  it  had  been  begun  since  that 

night  so  short  a  time  ago,  or  else  it  was  a  secret  between  that  man 

and  her.     How  had  the  subtle  wretch  persuaded  her  to  such  a 

thing?     And  had  she  come  alone?     There  was  torture  in  the 

mere  question.     Alone — or  with  that  suave  old  woman,  whom 

Mr.   Mervyn   trusted   so   utterly,  and  who  would  be   so  easily 

beguiled,  as  old  women  are,  by  soft  brown  eyes  and  an  oily  tongue. 

Had  he  such  a  jewel  to  wear,  he  would  not  leave  it  to  the  care  of 

any  other ;  he  would  not  go  money-hunting  to  the  City,  while  his 

only  child  was  being  ensnared.     He  drew  his  hand  angrily  across 

his  boyish  eyes  and,  when  he  had  withdrawn  it,  there  was  the 

canvas,  no  evil  dream,  but  the  tangible  sad  sign  of  all  his  woe. 

With  a  rash  oath  he  drew  back  his  stick,  as  if  he  would  drive  it 

through  the  accursed  picture;  and  standing  so  he  started  at  a 

sound. 

The  room,  though  low,  was  long,  and  all  of  it  except  the  part 
close  to  the  window,  wherein  the  young  man  stood  and  the  ease% 
was  full  of  a  darkening  dusk.  At  the  slight  sound  Tom  peered 
into  the  gloom,  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  place  was  something, 
black  on  black.  Was  it  a  human  face  ?  His  eyes  ached  with  the 
eflFort  of  seeing  as  they  gradually  detached  the  thing  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  was ;  and  his  heart  beat  wildly  as  there  came 
a  white  gleam  across  it  and  was  gone.  His  arm  drawn  back  with 
the  stick  in  hand  remained  rigid ;  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  from  this  which  fiiscinated  them;  surely  it  was  comirg 
nearer,  but  without  a  sound.     Then  Tom  felt  something  press 
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against  his  leg,  and  he  gave  a  cry.  In  the  next  moment  he 
was  furious  with  himself  for  his  crying  out,  for  a  great  negress 
came  out  of  the  shadows  laughing  with  insolence  and  pointing  to 
her  big  black  cat,  which  had  rubbed  itself  against  the  visitor's 
leg.  Tom  had  been  frightened  by  that  nurse,  of  whom  de  Courcy 
had  talked  so  absurdly,  and  by  a  cat ;  he  felt  as  if  he  should  never 
forgive  himself. 

The  negress  came  close  to  Tom,  so  close  that  he  felt  the 
oppression- of  her  size  and  strength.  She  stared  at  the  picture 
and  then  at  the  young  man,  and  she  grinned  again,  showing  her 
strong  white  teeth  like  a  beast's.  *  Where  is  Mr.  de  Courcy  ?  * 
asked  Tom  with  a  dignity  bom  of  rage ;  but  the  woman  only 
shook  her  head  and  laughed  again  an  evil  laugh.  Then  she  drew 
herself  up  till  she  looked  gigantic  and  pointed  through  the  open 
window ;  and  Tom  saw  with  a  horrid  thrill  that  the  nail  of  the 
pointing  finger  had  been  cut  into  a  short  strong  point;  there 
flashed  on  his  mind  de  Courcy's  tale  of  poison  under  a  sharpened 
finger-nail.  He  was  full  of  loathing  for  this  huge  unwomanly 
woman,  who  was  ordering  him  from  the  place.  With  all  the 
dignity  which  he  could  assume  he  went  out  through  the  window, 
and  the  negress  followed  so  closely  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  being 
noiselessly  pushed  from  the  house  and  through  the  garden  and 
out  into  the  road. 

From  the  road  Tom  looked  back  to  the  door  in  the  wall,  and 
there  was  the  black  face  full  of  malice  and  mockery.  Then  the 
door  was  closed  without  a  sound.  As  the  poor  boy  went  home- 
ward his  eyes  were  smarting  with  tears  of  shame. 


VII. 

Wholesome  without  doubt  it  was  for  young  Tom  Fane  to  learn 
that  life  was  not  a  triumphal  procession  with  gates  of  brass  flying 
open  before  him,  and  maidens  meekly  waiting  for  his  nod.  The 
poor  boy,  smarting  with  pain  and  shame,  was  less  like  the 
conqueror  than  the  slave  at  his  chariot  wheel.  He  felt  as  power- 
less as  he  had  not  felt  since  he  was  a  little  boy  in  jackets  eager 
for  some  entrancing  sport,  and  pulled  up  short  by  an  interfering 
tutor.  The  great  machine  of  a  public  school  had  not  always 
adapted  itself  to  the  quick  wishes  of  the  ardent  little  boy  in 
jackets ;  but,  since  he  had  become  a  man,  he  had  expected  more 
and  more  strongly  to  do  what  he  liked,  and  to  get  what  he  wanted. 
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And  now  he  was  ashamed,  and  felt  his  impotence.  Thought  of 
that  black  witch  filled  him  with  a  repulsion,  which  was  physical 
discomfort.  He  seemed  to  hear  her  Creole  master  laugh  with  his 
soft  musical  laughter,  as  the  negress  told  him  that  he,  Tom  Fane, 
had  come  spying  about  the  place,  and  had  been  repaid  for  his 
spying  by  a  sight  of  the  tormenting  picture ;  and  told  him  too 
that  she  had  thrust  the  intruder  out  with  lack  of  ceremony.  For 
Tom  felt  as  if  he  had  been  pushed  into  the  road. 

What  could  he  do?  His  mind  was  busy  with  thoughts  of 
Sibyl,  and  he  saw  no  way  to  help  her.  The  shock  had  changed 
him ;  he  only  thought  of  her  with  tenderness,  and  a  sense  of  his 
own  weakness;  there  was  no  room  for  doubts  of  her,  of  her 
caprice,  of  her  acquiescence.  Her  treatment  of  him  was  a  small 
matter.  He  only  felt  the  horror  of  his  darling  being  in  that  evil 
place.  He  only  saw  her,  innocent  and  &ir,  seated  in  that  low 
room,  breathing  the  same  air  as  that  foul  negress,  patient  under 
the  beguiling  eyes  of  the  outlandish  painter.  What  evil  drugs 
distilled  from  unknown  herbs  might  taint  that  air !  He  saw  her 
there  a  lady  innocent  amid  the  bestial  rout.  He  had  never  been 
visited  by  such  fancies ;  and  he  could  not  rid  his  clean  mind  of 
the  fumes,  as  he  could  not  rid  his  healthy  body  of  the  feeling  that 
the  gigantic  negress  was  at  his  shoulder.  He  was  quivering  with 
fear  for  his  love,  and  with  exquisite  pity. 

The  immediate  eflFect  of  young  Mr.  Fane's  new  sense  of  weak- 
ness was  an  eager  wish  to  find  somebody  who  would  help  him ; 
and  his  first  gleam  of  hope  came  with  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mervyn. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to  London.  He  was  full  of 
this  plan  when  he  picked  up  a  letter  from  the  hall-table,  and 
read  with  a  careless  eje  that  one  of  his  college  friends  was 
starting  for  Paris  and  desired  his  company.  He  read  the  letter 
as  he  went  upstairs,  and  threw  it  open  on  to  his  bed ;  these  fair- 
weather  fiiends  seemed  inadequate,  and  Paris  somewhere  in 
another  world ;  all  the  world  was  packed  for  Tom  into  the  small 
domain  of  Goring  House.  He  rang  the  bell,  ordered  his  servant 
to  pack  his  portmanteau,  and  went  downstairs  to  find  his 
father. 

Old  Tom  Fane  asked  no  questions;  he  had  a  very  robust 
confidence  in  his  boy;  and  for  the  rest  he  supposed  that  the 
impossibility  of  hunting  was  enough  to  explain  a  young  man's 
going  to  town.  It  tried  even  his  patience  to  stay  quietly  at 
home,  and  prod  the  ground  from  hour  to  hour  with  an  inquiring 
stick.     For  the  time  of  inquiry  had  come.    Full  four-and-twenty 
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hoars  ago  old  Tom  had  put  his  nose  out  intx)  the  nipping  air,  and 
had  announced  that  he  could  smell  the  coming  thaw ;  and  now 
the  thaw  had  come,  the  wind  had  swung  away  from  the  binding 
quarter,  and  all  the  land  was  dripping. 

*  Don't  stay  too  long,'  said  the  good  gentleman,  *  or  you  will 
miss  a  day.' 

Young  Tom  promised  a  quick  return.  He  was  impatient  to 
be  gone.  He  did  not  seem  to  breathe  freely  till  he  was  in  the 
train  and  the  train  was  rushing  to  London. 

On  the  next  morning  Tom  went  to  Mr.  Mervyn's  office,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  the  gentleman  alone  in  the  partners'  room. 
He  was  received  with  the  cordiality  to  which  he  was  accustomed, 
and  he  went  at  the  affair  as  he  would  have  gone  at  a  big  place 
in  the  hunting-field. 

*  I  do  wish  you  would  come  back  to  Goring  House,'  he  said. 
*You  are  very  good,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn  with  a  little  laugh 

which  expressed  surprise ;  *  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  leave  town 
at  present.' 

*But  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  come  back,'  said  Tom  with 
conviction. 

The  prosperous  gentleman,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  looked 
at  the  impulsive  youth  with  raised  eyebrows  and  a  pensive  smile. 
The  eyebrows  seemed  to  say  that  the  advice  was  uncalled-for,  and 
the  smile  that  young  men  were  an  interesting  study.  The  effect 
was  naturally  irritating. 

'  Only  hear  me,'  said  Tom ;  and  he  rushed  into  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Cottage  and  his  discovery  of  the  picture.  As  he 
spoke  he  felt  that  his  tale  did  not  sound  as  impressive  as  he  had 
meant  it  to  be,  and  he  saw  that  the  listener  was  grave  but  calm. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  him  feel  the  situation  as  he  had 
felt  it. 

When  Tom  had  finished  his  tale  there  was  a  brief  pause,  and 
then  Mr.  Mervyn,  permitting  himself  to  smile  again,  said,  ^  I 
really  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you  why  you  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  this  affair  of  the  picture  ? ' 

*  Did  you  know  about  it  ? '  asked  Tom  hotly. 

*  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  did  not,'  said  the  other  coolly. 
*  But  why  do  you  interest  yourself  in  a  matter  so  unimportant  ?' 

*  Because  I  think  the  fellow  isn't  worthy  to  look  at — at  Miss 
Mervyn,  and  that  Mrs.  Vere  is  no  good  at  all.' 

*  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Vere,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn 
with  a  too  obvious  air  of  humouring  a  very  unreasonable  person. 
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*  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  Mrs. 
Vere.' 

*Then  why  does  she  let  Sibyl ' 

*  Sibyl !  *  repeated  Mr.  Mervyn,  when  emotion  stopped  the 
utterance  of  the  younger  man.  *  Really  you  must  forgive  me 
for  repeating  my  former  question  somewhat  bluntly;  but  what 
business  is  it  of  yours  ? ' 

*  It  is  my  business,'  said  Tom, '  because  I  love  her.' 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Mr.  Mervyn,  looking  with  more  real  liking  at  his 
friend.  And  after  a  minute  he  added,  '  Now  I  think  that  I  see 
the  matter  more  clearly.' 

Tom  grasped  the  hand  which  the  other  extended ;  but  Mr. 
Mervyn  made  haste  to  hold  up  a  warning  finger.  *  We  must  talk 
this  matter  over,'  he  said.  *  And  in  the  first  place  let  me  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  have  no  personal  objection  to  you— quite  the 
contrary.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Tom. 

*  Only,  if  you  care  to  take  my  advice,  you  will  be  in  no  hurry 
to  speak  to  Sibyl.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  understand  my  girl 
thoroughly — that  she  has  not  a  thought  or  wish  which  is  not 
perfectly  clear  to  me.     She  likes  you.' 

*  I  think  she  did  like  me,'  said  Tom,  growing  very  red. 

*  But  she  is  entirely  heart-whole — you  may  take  my  word  for 
that.  She  is  very  young,  and  is  even  young  for  her  years.  She 
has  no  thought  of  love  and  marriage.  For  your  own  sake  you 
will  do  well  to  delay.  And  now  frankly  about  this  portrait,  in 
which  I  now  admit  your  full  right  to  be  interested.  The  point  is, 
that  you  think  Mrs.  Vere  not  fit  for  her  duties.  It  all  comes  to 
that ;  for  you  would  neither  say  nor  think  that  Sibyl  would  go 
to  sit  for  her  picture  without  the  knowledge  of  her  appointed 

'  No,'  said  Tom. 

What  else  could  he  say  ?  And  yet  there  came  thronging 
those  horrid  doubts.  Did  he  doubt  the  girl,  for  whom  he  had  just 
boasted  of  his  love  ? 

*No,'  said  Tom. 

*The  question  is  simply  one  of  the  abilities  of  Mrs.  Vere. 
Now  on  that  point  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  extraordinary  testimonials  which  I  received  from  the  very 
best  people  ;  I  prefer  to  base  my  certainty  on  my  own  observation 
and  knowledge  of  character.     Either  I  am  a  fool,  or  Mrs.  Vere  is 
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a  person  of  quite  exceptionally  scrupulous  conscience,  and  quite 
exceptional  strength  of  character.' 

Mr.  Mervyn  stopped,  and  looked  at  Tom.  But  Tom  could  say 
nothing ;  he  was  clearly  debarred  from  expressing  further  doubts 
of  the  integrity  or  strength  of  mind  of  his  lady's  duenna.  The 
alternative  was  appalling. 

*  As  to  this  portrait,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  *  you  may  be  sure  that 
Mrs.  Vere  approves.  It  is  probably  a  little  surprise  for  me,  which 
your  zeal  (quite  natural  under  the  circumstances)  has  prevented. 
Anyway  Mrs.  Vere's  approval  is  absolute  proof  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  Sibyl  acquiring  an  undue  interest  in  the  painter.  Do 
you  follow  me  ? ' 

<  But '  said  Tom. 

*  One  moment,'  said  the  elder  man  with  the  comfortable  smile 
with  which  a  really  sensible  person  sees  his  admirable  arguments 
extend  themselves  before  him.  *  Let  us,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  suppose  that  there  is  some  faint  danger  of  a  young 
lady  feeling  an  undue  interest  in  a  young  man.  Then  don't  you 
see  that  any  attempt  to  warn  that  young  lady  against  him,  or  to 
keep  the  two  apart,  would  be  a  grave  error  in  diplomacy  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  the  man  is  at  once  presented  to  her  eyes  as  dangerous 
— as  iiresistible,  perhaps  ?  Don't  you  see  that  the  course  which 
you  recommend  would  appeal  at  once  to  the  romance  which  is 
latent  in  all  young  girls  ? ' 

*But  I  don't  recommend  anything  of  the  sort,'  said  Tom 
hotly ;  *  I  only  want  you  to  go  back  to  Goring  House,  and  to  be 
with  her  yourself.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn  with  benevolent  superiority,  *  I 
have  already  told  you  that  that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Business 
of  importance  will  keep  me  in  town  for  some  time  yet ;  and  I 
have  left  in  the  country  a  substitute  as  eflScient  for  her  especial 
duties  as  I  could  be  myself.  You  need  not  make  yourself  uneasy 
in  the  least  degree.  I  spoke,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  of  the 
possibility  of  a  dawning  fancy  in  my  girl  for  young  de  Courcy ; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  assure  you  again  that  I  know 
Sibyl  thoroughly,  and  that  she  is  entirely  heart-whole.  You  have 
my  best  wishes,  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  speak,  you 
shall  have  my  best  support.  Good-bye,  my  dear  boy,  and  make 
yourself  perfectly  easy.' 

Tom  found  himself  conducted  aflFectionately  into  the  outer 
room,  full  of  clerks  and  bright  brass  rails,  and  from  thence  he 
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went  into  the  crowded  City  street,  and  walked  westward  with  the 
roar  of  traffic  in  his  ears  and  a  mind  full  of  whirling  and  dis- 
tracting thoughts.     It  had  all  sounded  so  sensible. 


VIII. 

He  who  exhorts  an  anxious  man  to  free  his  mind  from  all  anxiety, 
wastes  his  breath  as  surely  as  the  eminent  specialist  who  warned 
the  blind  man  against  reading  by  candle-light. 

Mr.  Mervyn  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  piece  of 
business  which  was  exercising  his  best  faculties,  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  cured  his  young  visitor  of  foolish  fancies, 
while  Tom  was  being  borne  towards  his  native  place  with  fancies 
more  or  less  foolish  swarming  about  him,  and  adapting  them- 
selves with  evil  ingenuity  to  the  rhythmical  beating  of  the  train. 
He  was  not  wholly  content  with  the  admirable  sense  of  the 
sensible  person  whom  he  hoped  to  reverence  some  day  as  his 
father-in-law.  He  would  have  sought  advice  from  others,  but, 
as  he  reviewed  his  friends,  he  saw,  more  clearly  than  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  opinions  of  those 
good  companions.  His  friends  were  capital  fellows,  but  they  had 
been  wont  to  come  to  him  for  advice,  and,  even  in  the  matter  of 
horseflesh,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  judg- 
ment; he  had  been  the  clever  man  of  his  set  at  school  and 
college — and  he  now  said  to  himself,  somewhat  ruefully,  that  it 
was  not  saying  much.  He  wished  that  he  had  cultivated  some  of 
the  cleverer  chaps;  he  wanted  to  turn  to  somebody;  he  had 
never  felt  so  weak.  The  only  fixed  purpose  among  his  uneasy 
doubts  was  to  go  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  love.  To  be 
near  to  her  was  something ;  he  would  be  untiring  and  vigilant, 
and  hope  that  he  would  find  something  to  do  for  her ;  in  that 
hope  only  did  he  find  comfort. 

At  the  very  door  of  his  father's  house  the  discomfited  young 
man  met  a  piece  of  news  which  turned  his  thoughts  to  action. 
That  other  young  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean  his  guns  and 
his  hunting-breeches,  and  who  was  moreover  of  a  guileless  and 
friendly  nature,  met  him  with  open  amazement. 

*  Why,  sir,'  he  said,  *  I  told  'em  you  had  gone  to  Paris.' 

*Told  who? '  asked  Tom,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  dis- 
regard of  pedantic  grammar. 
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*  A  groom  rode  over,  sir,  from  Goring  House  to  ask  when  you 
were  expected  back.' 

How  did  they  know  that  he  had  gone  away  ?  He  had  told 
nobody  of  his  intention,  and  he  bad  been  absent  but  a  single 
night.  Tom  felt  as  if  he  were  surrounded  by  spies ;  he  felt  his 
honest  flesh  creep  at  the  insidious  idea ;  he  looked  at  the  open 
face  of  his  servant  with  a  suspicion  which  surprised  the  amiable 
fellow. 

*  When  did  you  say  I  should  be  back  ? '  he  asked  curtly. 

*  Why,  sir,  I  said  you'd  be  gone  a  long  time ;  I  said  you'd  gone 
to  Paris  with  Mr.  Stanhope.' 

Upon  this  Tom  remembered  the  pressing  invitation  of  his 
friend  Stanhope,  which  he  had  left  open  on  his  bed,  and  which  he 
had  clean  forgotten  till  that  moment.  He  was  not  much  annoyed 
with  his  servant  for  having  read  it ;  he  laughed  in  the  good  fellow's 
face,  thinking  that  one  who  betrayed  himself  with  such  simplicity 
would  make  but  a  poor  spy. 

Tom  wondered  why  that  groom  had  been  sent  from  Goring 
House.  Was  Sibyl  sorry  for  her  strangeness  at  their  last  meeting? 

*  Did  the  groom  say  who  sent  him  ? '  he  asked  his  man. 

*  No,  sir.' 

Anyway  it  was  a  lucky  chance  that  the  groom  had  come  and 
had  carried  back  a  false  report.  It  gave  Tom  an  excuse  for  an 
immediate  visit.  On  the  very  next  day  he  would  hasten  to  the 
house,  to  which  his  thoughts  were  hastening  every  hour,  and 
would  tell  the  ladies  that  he  had  returned  and  would  ask  what 
they  wanted  of  him.  What  could  she  want  ?  What  would  he 
not  do  to  please  her — to  help  her — perhaps  to  save  her  ?  He  fell 
asleep  with  a  prayer  for  his  dear  love  upon  his  lips. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  silent  Sunday  hours  seemed 
to  creep  till  it  was  time  to  go.  It  was  an  exquisite  day,  with  a 
touch  of  the  softness  of  the  far-oflF  spring.  Bain  had  fallen  in  the 
night,  but  the  sky  was  blue  in  the  morning,  and  its  blue  under 
the  sweet  influence  of  a  westerly  wind  was  no  more  that  hard 
metallic  colour  which  is  seen  when  the  east  wind  blows.  Genial  was 
the  day,  softening  the  skin  of  man  and  the  rind  of  earth,  restoring 
the  duck  to  the  puddle  and  arousing  in  the  well-closed  stable  a 
dumb  desire  of  galloping.  The  sun  shone  fair  on  young  Tom 
Fane,  and  he  could  not  stop  the  stirring  of  hope  within  him, 
as  he  walked  towards  the  home  of  his  love.  He  was  visited  by  a 
shy  presentiment  of  joy.  Several  little  things  had  fallen  out  well 
for  him ;  and  his  father  had  charged  him  with  a  message  for  the 
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leading  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  town,  and  this  gave  him  a 
second  excuse,  where  none  was  necessary,  for  going  towards 
Goring  House. 

Should  he  see  her,  and  how  would  she  receive  him  ?  How 
different  was  this  young  man,  who  walked  with  beating  heart 
towards  his  lady  fair,  from  the  Tom  Fane  with  the  conqueror's  air, 
who  had  felt  that  he  could  choose  his  own  time  for  demanding  an 
unconditional  surrender !  The  fear  of  losing  this  girl  had  made 
her  inexpressibly  dear ;  though  her  lover  did  not  know  how  much 
his  little  love  had  grown,  and  would  have  proclaimed  with  con- 
viction that  he  had  always  been  desperately  in  love  with  his 
Sibyl. 

At  the  lodge-gate  he  hesitated ;  he  was  half  afraid  to  put  it  to 
the  touch,  half  inclined  to  go  on  to  the  town  with  the  message  for 
the  skilful  horse-doctor.  But  he  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  he  passed 
the  boundary  as  Caesar  crossed  the  Eubicon.  After  all  he  was 
only  going  to  call  on  the  ladies  (in  the  plural)  and  to  ask  what 
they  wanted  of  him.  Who  knows  if  the  great  Julius  were  not 
more  afraid  when  in  his  youth  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
earliest  love  than  when  he  advanced  his  Grallic  banners  against 
the  might  and  majesty  of  Eome  ?  However  that  may  be,  young 
Tom  Fane  went  boldly  up  the  avenue  to  call  at  Goring  House. 
But,  before  he  reached  the  front  door,  he  saw  not  far  away  on  his 
right  hand  a  lady.  Promptly  yielding  to  his  first  impulse,  he 
turned  to  the  right  and  went  towards  her,  and,  as  he  came  near, 
he  saw,  as  he  had  hoped,  that  the  lady  was  Sibyl. 

Sibyl  turned  at  the  soimd  of  some  one  coming,  and,  when  she 
saw  who  it  was  that  came  towards  her,  so  sweet  a  colour  came 
unbidden  to  her  cheek,  and  such  frank  pleasure  to  her  eyes,  that 
Tom  had  much  ado  not  to  take  her  to  his  heart.  Indeed  his 
heart  had  leaped  at  the  first  sight  of  her  face,  for  there,  instead 
of  the  coldness  or  the  fear  which  he  had  feared  to  see,  he  read 
kind  welcome.  He  longed  to  throw  himself  on  the  softening 
earth,  and  kneeling  there  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  care  of  her ; 
but  he  only  shook  the  little  hand  which  came  so  friendly  into  his. 
He  remembered  her  father's  advice,  which  helped  him  to  cool  his 
natural  ardour ;  and  too  there  was  that  in  her  fine  maidenliness 
which  awoke  the  utmost  chivalry  of  the  gallant  boy  and  made 
him  blush  even  for  his  thought  of  kissing  her.  So,  as  they  said 
*  How  d'ye  do '  to  each  other,  they  were  both  blushing. 

*  My  father  says  that  we  shall  be  hunting  to-morrow,'  said  Tom, 
for  they  had  begun  to  exchange  some  mutual  confidences  about 
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thd  weather,  while  inwardly  he  was  pouring  forth  to  her  most 
eloquent  vows  of  love  and  loyalty. 

<Does  he  ? '  said  Sibyl,  arching  her  eyebrows  at  the  sky. 

'Yes;  it  has  been  no  end  of  a  thaw,  and  the  country  is 
getting  capital.     Shall  you  be  at  the  meet  ? ' 

*  If  Mrs.  Vere  is  back  in  time,'  she  said. 

*  Has  she  gone  away  ?  Where  is  she  ?  I  ought  to  have 
asked  after  Mrs.  Vere  before.     Where  has  she  gone  to  ? ' 

*  She  went  up  to  London  for  Sunday.' 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  Tom,  and  he  asked, '  Was  it  Mrs. 
Vere  who  sent  the  groom  to  our  place  to  ask  when  I  should  be 
back?' 

*  Why,  have  you  been  away  ? '  asked  Sibyl. 

*  Didn't  you  know  it  ? ' 

Here  was  a  brisk  exchange  of  questions  and  never  an  answer ; 
but  Tom  was  satisfied.  He  saw  in  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Vere  was 
interested  in  his  movements,  and  that  she  would  not  leave  her  charge 
while  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hearing  that  he  had  gone 
to  Paris,  she  had  ventured  to  London  for  a  couple  of  nights.  But 
here  was  a  very  foolish  dragon  in  Tom's  eyes !  It  was  clear  that 
she  was  guarding  Sibyl  against  him,  who  was  as  honest  and  true 
a  lover  as  the  sun  shone  on,  while  she  had  let  herself  be  blinded 
or  humbugged  by  that  other  man,  who  was  so  diflFerent.  She 
did  not  mind  leaving  her  precious  charge  alone,  though  in  the 
Cottage  close  by  was  that  insidious  stranger  with  a  garden-key 
and  a  picture  on  the  easel.  *  Have  you  been  giving  any  more 
sittings  for  your  portrait  ? '  he  asked  with  a  gallant  effort  for 
ease. 

*  My  portrait  ? '  she  asked. 

*I  called  upon  your  neighbour,  de  Courcy,  the  other  day,' 
said  Tom  carelessly,  but  with  a  little  pause  before  the  name, 
which  seemed  to  stick  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  '  and  I  saw  the 
picture — ^your  portrait,  you  know.' 

*  Has  Mr.  de  Courcy  got  my  picture  ?  '  asked  she. 

Tom  saw  a  shadow  of  uneasiness  in  her  look,  and  he  said 
rather  sharply,  *  Of  course  he  has — surely  you  gave  him  sittings 
for  it?' 

*  No,'  she  said  ;  *  never.* 

Tom  looking  in  her  candid  eyes  felt  a  great  relief.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been!  How  right  Mr.  Mervyn  had  been!  The 
painter,  who  must  be  devilish  clever  by  the  way,  had  been 
painting  from  memory.    Tom  did  not  hate  him  nearly  so  much. 
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He  had  done  him  injustice,  and  now,  ^He  must  be  extremely 
clever,'  he  said  with  zeal. 

*  And  did  you  think  that  I  had  been  sitting  for  my  portrait 
to — at  the  Cottage  ?  '  she  asked,  a  little  offended. 

*  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  that  you  went  with  Mrs.  Vere ; 
a  surprise  for  your  father  or  something ;  I  could  not  doubt — ^it 
was  so  like.' 

Her  face  had  lost  some  of  its  brightness ;  she  seemed  to  be 
thinking,  or  trying  to  remember  something  not  wholly  pleasant. 
Tom,  eager  to  efface  the  impression  of  his  own  mistake,  spoke 
promptly  of  the  happy  thaw,  the  hunting  prospects,  their  friends 
and  neighbours  ;  and  the  girl  was  bright  and  kind  again. .  ^  But  I 
must  go  in  now,'  she  said  presently,  and  she  said  ^  Good-bye  '  as 
if  she  were  a  little  sorry  to  go,  and  left  Tom  happier  than  he  had 
been  for  days  past.  It  was  only  when  he  had  reached  the  Lodge 
that  he  remembered  the  message  which  he  bore  for  his  £Either,  and 
so  turned  away  from  his  home  towards  the  town. 

Stepping  briskly  towards  the  town,  Tom  saw  an  old  fly  coming 
to  meet  him,  and  glancing  at  the  window  as  it  passed  he  saw  a 
lady,  and  was  sure  that  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Vere.  She  was  huddled 
up  in  wraps,  as  she  was  wont  to  be,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
she.  She  had  come  back,  then,  before  she  was  expected.  Tom 
wondered  why  she  had  come  back.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had 
heard  of  his  return  ?  But  this  was  being  too  suspicious,  and  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  all  his  talk  with  Sibyl,  to  her  looks  and 
her  words,  which  after  all  had  not  been  amazingly  eloquent  or  of 
general  interest.  To  Tom  her  lightest  word  seemed  at  that  hour 
worth  all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  orators  who  ever  spun,  as  spiders 
from  their  tiny  stomachs,  the  intricate  and  ingenious  web  of  fine 
forensic  speeches.  His  heart  was  light,  and  for  its  very  lightness 
he  laughed  aloud  as  he  walked,  for  he  thought  that,  if  Mrs.  Vere 
were  hurrying  home  to  guard  his  darling  from  him,  she  was  too 
late.  Not  all  the  dragons  in  story-book  could  rob  him  of  that 
meeting  which  had  been ;  she  might  as  well  have  stayed  in  town 
till  Monday ;  she  could  not  change  the  past.  Still  he  was  glad 
that  she  had  come  back,  for  now  Sibyl  would  be  at  the  meet  to- 
morrow ;  he  was  sure  now  that  no  more  frost  would  come,  and  that 
the  balmy  time  was  there  for  good.  He  hoped  that  the  girl  would 
know  how  well  he  sat  his  horse,  and,  if  she  could  see  anything  of 
the  nm,  would  see  him  go  straight. 

Mr.  Springer,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  was  always  glad  to  see 
any  of  the  Fane  family.     He  would  be  delighted  to  do  what  Mr. 
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Fane  senior  wished;  and  he  too  gladdened  Tom  with  a  bold 
prophecy  of  hunting  on  the  morrow.  They  talked  over  several 
horses  of  their  acquaintance,  and  Tom  asked  affectionately  after 
Mr.  Springer's  old  grey  mare. 

^  She's  as  well  as  ever,'  said  her  owner  with  conviction,  ^  and 
fit  to  go  as  fast  and  as  far.' 

^  She's  a  clipper,'  Tom  said  with  a  nod. 

*  By-the-by,'  said  Mr.  Springer,  *  I've  let  her  for  to-morrow  if 
it's  fit  for  hunting,  and  I'm  rather  sorry  for  it,  for  the  gentleman 
don't  look  a  sportsman — ^to  judge  by  looks.  He  takes  the  risk  ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  the  old  mare.' 

*  Who  is  he  ? '  asked  Tom. 

'It's  the  gentleman  that's  taken  Mr.  Mervyn's  Cottage — 
Mr.  de  Courcy,  I  think  his  name  is.  Do  you  happen  to  know, 
sir,  if  he  can  ride  at  all  ? '  He  asked  the  question  with  due 
earnestness. 

*  I  don't  know  that  he  can't,'  said  Tom  curtly.  He  thought 
that  the  fellow  was  always  cropping  up — that  he  too  would  see 
Sibyl  at  the  meet.  *  Then  we  shan't  see  you  out  to-morrow,'  he 
said  gloomily  to  Mr.  Springer  as  he  turned  away. 

*  I'm  too  busy  just  now,'  said  Mr.  Springer,  much  flattered  by 
Tom's  regret,  *  but  you'll  see  the  old  mare,  and  she's  the  better 
animal  of  the  two.' 

He  laughed  at  his  own  familiar  joke,  and  Tom  laughed  for 
civility's  sake ;  but  he  laughed  again  presently  for  happiness  as  he 
remembered  that  he  did  not  fear  comparison  in  the  hunting-field, 
and  that  the.  wish  to  hunt  went  far  to  prove  that  even  the  fasci- 
nating Gabriel  was  no  vile  intriguer.  Better,  far  better,  to  have 
him  out  in  the  good  air  by  the  cover  side  than  to  think  of  him 
plotting  and  planning  in  the  low  house  behind  the  garden  walls. 
He  was  ready  to  ride  him  a  match  for  a  monkey — or  for  a  lady's 
hand,  if  it  might  come  to  that. 

He  passed  the  lodge  of  Goring  House  with  one  regretful  look ; 
he  passed  the  garden  wall  of  the  Cottage ;  but  when  beyond  the 
Cottage  he  came  again  to  the  wall  which  bounded  Ids  love's  domain, 
his  feet  would  go  no  farther  for  a  while.  Evening  was  coming  in 
with  a  soft  promise  of  rain ;  there  was  no  question  for  the  morrow 
except  about  the  shady  side  of  the  hedges.  Tom  laughing  at 
himself  set  his  hands  on  the  wall  and  lightly  vaulted  over.  He 
would  not  go  home  without  the  lover's  privilege  of  looking  at  his 
mistress'  window,  though  he  laughed  and  blushed  at  his  own 
sentimentality. 
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It  was  growing  dark  among  the  slirubberies  of  Goring  House, 
and  Tom,  advancing  towards  them  noiselessly  on  the  grass,  did 
not  see  the  lady  seated  on  the  bench  till  he  was  very  near  to  her. 
It  was  Mrs.  Vere,  still  huddled  in  her  warm  wraps,  as  there  was 
need  to  be,  for,  though  the  frost  was  gone,  it  was  not  an  evening 
on  which  prudent  elderly  ladies  sit  motionless  in  gardens.  But 
not  only  was  Mrs.  Vere  seated  on  the  rustic  bench ;  she  even 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  Her  figure  wrapped  in  cloaks  and  Shetland 
shawls  was  quite  still,  and  her  head  inclined  forward,  as  if 
slumber  had  come  upon  her.  Tom  looked  this  way  and  that  for 
Sibyl.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  older  lady  was  there  for  her 
own  pleasure,  instead  of  in  a  comfortable  room  with  her  toes  at  a 
lively  fire ;  she  must  be  on  duty  as  companion  of  her  young 
charge.  Seeing  no  sign  of  her  who  filled  his  thoughts,  the  young 
man  turned  away,  but  he  had  only  made  a  few  steps  when  he 
stopped  again.  He  was  very  loath  to  go ;  he  would  allow  himself 
.  a  peep  into  the  other  i)ath8  which  ran  through  those  well-trimmed 
shrubberies.  Presently  he  came  to  the  path  which  ran  beside 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  grounds  of  Groring  House  and 
the  garden  of  the  Cottage,  and  as  he  glanced  down  this  path  the 
door  in  the  wall  was  opened  wide,  and  Sibyl  came  through. 

It  was  Sibyl  who  came  out  of  de  Courcy's  garden  in  the 
growing  dusk;  it  was  Sibyl  who  hurried  up  the  path  towards 
him.  He  drew  back  into  the  shrubs,  dragging  his  stiff  collar 
from  his  throat,  feeling  as  if  blood  would  burst  his  brain;  he 
stared  at  her  face,  longing  that  all  reality  should  be  a  dream,  or 
he  a  madman,  rather  than  that  this  should  be  the  girl  whom  he 
loved.  But  it  was  the  girl's  face,  with  open  eyes  looking  straight 
before  them.  Tom  saw  her,  and  saw  almost  as  clearly  a  stage  scene 
at  which  he  had  laughed  a  month  ago — ^a  scene  of  common-place 
theatrical  intrigue — a  duenna  asleep,  and  her  ingenuous  maiden 
tripping  from  the  pasteboard  scene  to  a  stolen  meeting  with  her 
romantic  swain ;  he  smelt  the  gas  of  the  theatre,  and  it  made  his 
head  dizzy.  Sibyl  passed  close  beside  him  and  did  not  see  him. 
She  hurried  on,  and  he  followed  her  for  a  few  steps.  Then  he  saw 
her  reach  the  seat,  where  Mrs.  Vere  seemed  still  to  be  sleeping. 
He  saw  the  woman  move  at  the  touch  of  the  young  girl,  and  then 
lay  her  hand  in  hers  as  if  she  needed  help  to  rise.  When  she 
had  risen  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  and  hand  in  hand  the 
two  women  went  on  towards  the  house. 

Inflamed  with  jealousy  Tom  turned  back,  and  went  towards 
the  Cottage.    Furious  words  came  crowding  to  his  lips,  and  his 
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fingers  crooked  themselves  as  he  thought  of  de  Courcy's  throat. 
But  he  made  a  strong  eflFort  to  control  his  rage,  and  stood  still 
before  the  door.  This  door,  which  Sibyl  bad  left  wide  behind 
her,  was  now  tightly  closed  and  locked ;  and  as  Tom  stood  there 
trembling  with  the  tumult  of  passions  and  trying  hard  to  think, 
suddenly,  in  the  dead  oppressive  silence,  he  heard  from  the  garden 
within  the  gross  chuckling  laugh  of  a  negress. 


IX. 

Mr.  Fane  the  elder  was  a  good  landlord,  a  good  &rmer,  and  a 
good  magistrate;  but,  though  he  neglected  none  of  the  works 
proper  to  a  conscientious  country  gentleman  whose  ancestors  hung 
critical  upon  his  ancient  walls,  the  business  which  he  approached 
with  the  most  gravity  was  hunting.  On  a  hunting  morning  (and 
most  of  his  mornings  after  the  first  of  September  cub-hunting 
were  hunting  mornings)  he  rose  early  to  inspect  the  weather  and 
the  weathercock  with  as  deep  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  if  he 
were  the  M.  F.  H.  himself.  For  some  years  he  had  hunted  that 
side  of  the  county,  and,  though  he  had  given  up  the  hounds  to  a 
younger  and  richer  man,  he  had  never  rid  himself  of  the  feeling 
that  he  could  be  blamed  most  justly  if  hunting  were  stopped  for 
long.  The  late  frost  had  set  his  conscience  quaking,  and  he 
hailed  the  genial  thaw  as  a  tardy  friend  who  had  come  but  just 
in  time  to  save  his  credit. 

All  orders  for  the  stable  had  been  given  on  the  previous 
evening,  and,  punctual  to  a  moment,  the  good  gentleman  de- 
scended the  stairs  somewhat  sti£9y,  very  carefril  of  his  dress,  and 
with  a  nice  clean  apron  to  protect  his  breeches ;  for,  though  he 
loved  old  roomy  clothes  on  his  pedestrian  days,  he  knew  well  that 
extreme  accuracy  and  neatness  of  attire  Vas  but  the  proper 
sign  of  respect  for  the  sport  which  he  loved.  No  less  important 
business  was  allowed  to  come  near  him  on  a  hunting  morning ; 
he  ate  an  ample  breakfast,  for  he  lunched  very  lightly  in  the 
saddle ;  he  waited  for  nobody,  and  asked  no  questions  before  the 
moment  came  when  he  mounted  his  hack  and  trotted  off  to  the 
meet. 

Among  the  questions  which  old  Tom  Fane  did  not  ask  on  this 
hunting  morning  was  the  question  why  young  Tom  had  not 
appeared.  The  elder  no  more  looked  for  the  same  faultless 
punctuality  in  the  younger  than  he  expected  him  to  remember 
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always  to  give  the  hounds  more  than  enough  room.  He  himself 
had  been  shouted  at  by  his  father,  the  old  Tom  Fane  of  that  day ; 
he  shouted  at  his  boy ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  boy  would  holloa^ 
in  his  turn,  at  an  over-zealous  son.  It  was  the  part  of  the  young 
to  ride  too  hard,  and  of  the  old  to  rebuke  them — with  or  without 
strong  language.  As  for  young  Tom's  non-appearance  at  break- 
fast, it  was  his  affair  if  he  liked  to  bolt  his  morning  meal ;  the 
digestions  of  young  Fanes  were  made  for  such  experiments ;  and 
old  Tom  would  not  say  a  word  unless  his  son,  who  probably  would 
ride  his  hunter  to  the  meet,  rode  him  too  quick.  That  was  a 
thing  which  no  old  Fane  could  stand ;  it  was  unfair  on  a  horse ; 
it  was  a  very  good  opportunity  for  the  rebuke  of  a  young  Fane. 

As  the  old  gentleman  trotted  on  his  good  hack  towards  the 
meet,  he  was  in  high  good  humour.  All  the  country  was  in  tune. 
The  ground  looked  fedr  enough — only  suggesting  a  little  care  in 
alighting  on  the  shady  side  of  hedges ;  the  sky  was  soft  and  not 
too  bright;  the  wind  was  blowing  softly  from  the  side  of  duty ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Fane  looked  away  across  the  fields  and  hedges  through 
which  his  road  ran,  he  said  once  again  that  there  was  no  better 
country  in  England.  There  were  covers  enough,  but  not  too 
i^&i^y ;  good  grass  fields,  but  not  so  big  as  to  suggest  racers  and 
greyhounds;  ploughs,  for  variety,  but  not  too  heavy;  jumping 
enough  to  satisfy  a  budding  steeple-chase  rider,  but  not  of  a  kind 
to  test  the  sensational  timber-jumper;  and  lanes  enough  for  those 
who  knew  them  well,  and  who  found  themselves  growing  heavy. 
Indeed  it  was  a  good  familiar  country ;  though  it  is  likely  that 
old  Tom  need  not  have  been  so  fearful  of  a  rush  of  sportsmen 
from  other  countries.  He  was  always  afraid  that  a  London  con- 
tingent would  appear — or  a  foreign  potentate ;  that  all  the  world 
would  find  out  that  he  and  his  friends  had  a  real  good  thing  at 
their  doors.  Now  they  were  a  party  of  friends ;  a  stranger  was 
an  event ;  they  were  a  family  party  in  the  hunting-field,  land- 
lords and  tenants,  fathers  and  sons — a  family  party  which  included 
the  fox,  all  as  happy  as  men  and  foxes  may  be. 

On  this  happy  morning  the  family  party  appeared  in  force, 
with  all  their  frozen  faces  relaxing  into  smiles.  It  was  a  favourite 
meet ;  there  was  always  a  good  fox  near  at  hand,  willing  to  go, 
full  of  fun.  All  the  familiar  faces  were  there  of  men  and  of 
horses  too,  and  among  them  the  &miliar  face  of  Springer's 
grey  mare;  but  on  the  back  of  the  old  mare  was  a  stranger, 
and  old  Tom  riding  up  looked  at  him  with  doubt  and  hoped  with 
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all  his  heart  that  he  was  not  going  to  publish  anything  in  a 
sporting  paper. 

Sportsmen  are  for  the  most  part  a  kindly  race,  and  tolerant 
of  the  errors  of  the  weaker  brethren.  They  know  well  enough 
that  all  birds  do  not  fall  dead  to  the  first  barrel,  and  that  many 
a  worthy  horseman  looks  anxiously  for  the  comfortable  gap; 
they  confess  that  they  always  feel  happier  when  they  are  over 
the  first  jump  of  the  day.  In  real  life  they  are  kindly  and 
helpful;  it  is  only  in  print  that  they  become  awful,  arro- 
gant, sublimely  contemptuous.  Pen  in  hand  your  sportsman 
is  a  terrible  fellow,  and  every  man,  who  does  not  stand  or  sit 
as  he  does,  is  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  innumerable  readers 
as  *the  wrong  sort.'  Old  Tom  Fane  did  not  denounce  de 
Courcy  as  *the  wrong  sort;'  but  he  thought  it  likely  that 
he  had  not  hunted  much.  If  he  had  not  had  such  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  minding  his  own  business,  he  would  have 
suggested  to  the  stranger  to  take  his  stirrups  up  a  couple  of 
holes ;  he  was  obliged  to  pronounce  his  seat  heterodox,  but  still 
the  fellow  looked  as  if  he  was  at  home  on  a  horse.  '  Bather  a 
rat-catcher  get-up,'  said  old  Tom  to  himself,  looking  askance  at 
the  stranger's  modest  breeches  and  gaiters ;  *  it's  lucky  the  old 
grey  can  take  care  of  herself — and  of  him  too.'  He  did  not  like 
to  see  so  much  levity  on  the  brink  of  the  important  business  of 
the  day — to  see  a  fellow  laughing  and  chattering  like  a  French- 
man, and  moving  in  his  saddle  and  showing  his  teeth  as  if  he 
were  grinning  at  his  dentist. 

And  now  the  hounds  began  to  move  towards  the  nearest  cover, 
and  old  Tom  awoke  to  the  fact  that  young  Tom  was  stUl  absent. 
In  spite  of  his  rule  that  nothing  should  distract  his  attention  from 
the  business  of  the  day,  he  could  not  help  turning  his  eyes  now  and 
then  towards  his  home ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  hounds  were  in  the 
cover  thatyoungTom  appeared.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? 
His  father  looked  at  him  with  an  anxiety  which  he  could  hardly 
conceal.  He  had  ridden  his  hunter  to  the  meet  and  ridden  him 
much  too  &st;  the  noble  animal  was  fretting  at  the  strange 
treatment ;  and  now  his  master  turned  and  twisted  him  about  as 
if  he  were  looking  for  somebody,  and  as  if  to  spare  his  horse 
were  the  last  thing  in  his  mind.  There  were  a  few  ladies  riding 
and  a  few  more  in  pony-carts ;  and  to  these  young  Mr.  Fane  gave 
prompt  attention.  He  pressed  his  gallant  animal  hither  and 
thither  till  he  had  reviewed  all  the  womankind,  and  had  satisfied 
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himself  that  Sibyl  was  not  there.  Then  old  Tom  saw  him  ride 
straight  and  close  up  to  the  stranger  and  address  him ;  he  saw 
the  stranger  start  and  turn  suddenly  white ;  he  was  sure  that 
angry  words  flew  quickly  between  them.  *  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  * 
said  old  Tom  to  himself :  *  if  I  didn't  know  my  boy,  I  should 
say  he'd  been  drinking.'  He  put  his  horse  in  motion  and  rode 
towards  the  young  men ;  but,  before  he  reached  them  or  more 
words  could  be  uttered,  there  came  a  holloa  from  the  far  side  of 
the  little  wood,  and  in  a  moment  all  were  galloping. 

The  feuds  and  follies  of  young  men  shrunk  to  their  proper 
insignificance.  As  old  Tom  Fane  felt  the  strong  horse  under 
him  settle  down  to  work,  he  only  thought  of  getting  well  away ; 
and  some  minutes  had  gone  before  he  even  remembered  his  son. 
He  found  himself  going  well,  and  where  he  would  be.  There 
was  a  good  scent,  and  up  a  gently  sloping  field  some  way  before 
him  he  saw  the  hounds  streaming ;  he  felt  sure  of  a  good  run,  and 
thought  that  he  knew  the  fox  who  was  before  them.  Then  he 
allowed  himself  to  look  for  his  boy,  and  saw  him  in  a  moment, 
where  he  liked  to  see  him,  half  a  field  ahead  of  him.  That  was 
the  place  for  a  young  Tom.  He  hoped  that  his  horse  would  last. 
And  the  stranger  was  there  too,  half  a  field  ahead,  and  going  well. 
Old  Tom  looked  at  him  critically,  and  watched  him  over  the  next 
hedge.  *  He  has  the  sense  to  let  the  old  grey  alone,'  he  said  to 
himself.  *  She  knows  the  country,  and  knows  where  the  fox  is  going 
too ;  I  do  believe  she'd  help  to  dig  him  out  if  we  let  her.'  These 
fancies  brought  him  to  the  hedge  over  which  his  boy  and  de 
Courcy  had  disappeared,  and  his  strong  horse  took  him  safely 
into  the  further  field.  *  I  do  believe  those  boys  are  racing,'  said 
Mr.  Fane  to  himself  with  some  disgust,  as  he  saw  young  Tom 
and  the  stranger  going  fast  across  the  big  grass  field,  into  which 
he  had  now  safely  descended.  *  Tom  ought  to  know  better,'  he 
muttered  with  growing  disapproval.  A  minute  later  his  dis- 
approval was  changed  into  amazement,  and  his  amazement  into 
horror.  The  biggest  place  which  they  had  yet  encountered  was 
before  the  young  men ;  and  the  old  grey  mare,  that  she  might 
clear  it  well,  shortened  her  stride  and  pulled  herself  together  for 
the  leap.  At  that  moment  old  Tom  Fane  saw  the  rider  of  the 
mare  turn  his  head  and  say  something  to  young  Tom,  who  was 
about  a  length  behind  him ;  he  heard  his  boy  cry  savagely  in 
answer,  and  saw  him  drive  his  spurs  into  his  willing  beast.  As 
the  old  grey  mare  rose  at  the  leap,  Tom  rode  at  him  at  full 
speed ;  Tom's  horse  jumped  with  a  great  effort  and  struck  the 
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old  grey  in  mid  air ;  horses  and  riders  disappeared  from  the  sight 
of  old  Tom  Fane. 

As  soon  as  old  Tom  had  jumped  the  place  he  saw  that  the 
old  mare  had  picked  herself  np,  and  faithful  to  business  was 
going  her  own  line  again,  though  without  a  rider.  His  son's 
horse  stood  trembling  with  excitement  and  the  effect  of  strange 
treatment,  and  Tom  himself  stood  staring  at  de  Courcy,  who 
lay  motionless  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Fane  pushed  his  boy  roughly 
to  one  side,  and  knelt  down  by  the  fallen  man. 

*  Is  he  dead  ? '  asked  Tom  with  a  hoarse  strange  voice. 


(To  6c  continued.) 
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BY  the  time  this  somewhat  tardy  cruiser  arrives  at  the  haven 
of  publication,  everyone  wiU  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
Pictures  of  the  year.  The  well  known  Iniquity  of  Oblivion 
scatters  his  Poppy  quickly  enough,  and  the  bloom  is  oflF  the 
Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  even  before  it  is  on  the  may  and 
the  chestnut  trees.  Yet,  by  way  of  brief  record,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  has  really  been  an  interesting  year  in  Art.  The 
much  reviled  Academy  has  given  hospitality,  as  the  President 
said,  to  every  kind  of  style,  and  the  Neo-American  work  of  Mr. 
Sargent  has  been  bought  by  the  Chantrey  Fund.  This  will  cer- 
tainly perplex  visitors  from  the  country :  people  in  towns,  like  the 
Delaware  braves  in  Cooper's  novels,  do  not  permit  themselves  to 
exhibit  surprise,  and  only  laugh  their  ^  peculiar  silent  laugh '  like 
Chingachgook.  But  if  they,  or  countryfolk,  or  anyone  think 
that  Mr.  Sargent's  remarkable  study  was  just  tossed  on  the  can- 
vas like  a  kind  of  omelette,  if  they  fancy  that  this  is  impres^ 
eioniame^  and  that  i/mpresaionismey  like  reading  and  writing, 

*  comes  by  nature,'  without  eflFori.  they  do  greatly  err.  However, 
Chantrey  Bequest  or  not,  perhaps  an  old-fashioned  looker-on  may 
hope  that  young  painters  will  be  very  careful,  and  not  make  this 
style  a  thing  for  universal  imitation.  In  the  first  place,  they 
will  fail ;  in  the  second  place,  in  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  phrases,  it 

*  is  not  of  the  centre.* 


What  modem  art  is  *  of  the  centre '  someone  may  ask,  and  in- 
deed it  would  be  difficult  to  answer.  Certainly  not  the  beautiful 
art  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones,  which  is  a  *  sport,'  as  it  were,  in  the 
secular  evolution  of  painting — a  casual  variety,  as  lovely  as  a 
chance  blue  rose,  and  as  unlikely  to  make  a  permanent  school. 
If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  examine  the  neighbouring,  and 
poetical,  and  wonderfully  laborious  work  of  Mr.  Strudwick, 
which  is  in  some  danger  of  being  overlooked,  but  deserves  close 
attention  and  reflection.    The  blue  rose  cannot  flourish  long  on 
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any  earthly  soil,  and  the  commoner  blossoms  of  art  seem  &r 
more  hardy  annuals. 

« 

Last  summer  we  published  here  a  little  piece  of  verse  on  Miss 
Benedetta  Ramus,  whose  portrait  by  Eomney  was  beautifully 
mezzotinted  by  Smith.  At  that  time  information  about  Miss 
Bamus,  falsely  said  to  have  become  the  wife  (as  Wamba  was  the 
great-grandson)  of  an  alderman,  seemed  scarce  and  untrustworthy. 
The  portrait  of  Miss  Ramus  and  her  sister  by  Gainsborough  has 
lately  been  sold  at  Christie's  for  10,000i.  The  lady  looks  not 
nearly  so  bewitching  in  the  art  of  Gainsborough  as  in  that  of  the 
less  eminent  painter.  She  and  her  sister,  moreover,  are  given  a 
Semitic  expression  and  cast  of  feature,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  did  indeed  come  of  the  ancient  people.  Ramus 
appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Abrahamus,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  Ramus,  the  famed  anti-Aristotelian  logician,  was  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  A  book  has  been  published  recently,  Mrs. 
Papendiek's  *  Court  and  Private  Life  in  the  Time  of  Queen 
Charlotte,'  *  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  tattle  about  Benedetta. 
But  her  name  throughout,  and  in  the  index,  is  spelled  Kamus,  as 
if,  like  Orsilochus,  she  were  the  child  of  a  river,  *  Camus,  reverent 
sire,' who  *came  footing  slow,'  in  Lycidas.  Benedetta's  father 
was  one  of  the  senior  pages  of  King  George  III. ;  in  fact,  the 
famed  Billy  Ramus.  Consequently  when  the  beautiful  Benedetta 
became  Lady  Day,  the  Queen  objected  to  her  being  presented — 
an  objection  removed  when  Sir  John  Day  *  was  appointed  Governor 
of  one  of  our  East  India  settlements.'  Judging  from  Mrs. 
Fapendiek's  prattle,  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  the  fair  Benedetta 
to  leave  the  gossip  and  quarrels  of  the  pages  and  their  wives,  a 
sort  of  upper  servants'  hall  of  ^  assistant-keepers  of  wardrobes,' 
and  *  readers,'  for  a  proconsulship  in  our  Oriental  dependencies. 
Indeed  the  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Papendiek  are  much  more 
natural  than  dignified,  though  her  account  of  the  poor  mad  King 
has  interest.  But  Mrs.  Papendiek  is  good  when  she  moralises  on 
luxury,  which,  in  her  day,  *  had  gained  ground.'  Dinners  (for 
company)  were  at  three,  perhaps  the  most  awful  hour  yet  at- 
tempted by  esurient  mortals.  *  Silver  forks  were  only  used  by 
the  nobility  and  foreign  ambassadors.'  <  Knives  were  made  with 
broad  ends  for  eating  peas  in  summer,  and  the  same  of  a  smaller 
size  for  catching  up  the  juice  of  a  fruit  pie,  dessert  spoons  being 
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quite  unknown  in  our  rank.'  The  inventive  race  of  lapetus, 
avddx  omnia  perpetiy  did  not  develop  dessert  spoons  during  the 
uncounted  seons  between  the  making  of  the  first  palaeolithic  axe 
and  1780,  or  so,  of  the  centuries  of  Grace.  Nothing  can  give  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  tardiness  of  evolution.  Mrs.  Papendiek  is 
more  at  home  in  regrets  for  *  Charlotte's  chilblains '  than  in  wide 

moral  generalisations  about  luxury  and  dessert  spoons. 

»     • 
• 

Can  anybody  supply  the  conclusion  to  the  following  scrap  of 

exciting  narrative  ?    Is  it  part  of  a  true  and  actual  adventure, 

or  is  it  the  conclusion  of  some  romance,  which  must  be  poignant, 

but  is  imknown  to  us  ?    Would  it  be  wrong  to  plagiarise  it,  and 

write  a  story  filling  up  the  unknown  background  ?    Would  any 

two  novelists  conduct  that  story  in  anything  like  the  same  way  ? 

But  it  is  necessary  first  to  supply  the  reader  with  the  text  for 

these  remarks  and  inquiries.    The  writer  was  walking,  and  being 

sad,  when  he  met  a  gentleman  with  two  ladies.     As  we  passed 

each  other,  the  gentleman  said,  obviously  in  the  course   of  a 

narrative  he  was  relating. 

So  a  month  latere  they  went  back  to  the  Islandy  and  they 
found  the  Doctor  and  the  Slave  both  Dead. 

• 
I  cannot  say  how  curious  I  am  to  know  more  about  the  Doctor 
and  the  Slave.  Who  were,  in  the  first  place,  *  They '  ?  'WTiy 
had  they  lea  the  Island  ?  What  Island  did  they  leave?  Why 
did  they  return  to  it  ?  What  were  the  Doctor  and  the  Slave 
doing  there  ?  How  came  it  that  they  both  died  ?  Were  they 
starved  to  death  ?  Was  the  Slave  sufiering  from  some  infectious 
malady,  and  was  the  Doctor  a  martyr  to  duty  ?  Were  there  any 
other  people  on  the  Island?  The  whole  thing  opens  such  a 
charmingly  wide  field  to  conjecture.  When  did  it  all  happen  ? 
It  may  have  been  in  any  time  and  place,  from  an  Island  of  the 
Sporades,  in  Homeric  Greece,  to  one  of  the  Archipelagos  at  the 
back  of  Australia  to-day.  Probably  we  shall  never  learn  any 
more  about  it;  the  graves  of  the  Doctor  and  the  Slave  will 
remain  unknown,  like  the  grave  of  Arthur.  (N.B.  The  Eight  of 
dramatising  The  Doctor  a/ad  the  Slave  is  reserved.) 

« 
When  first  the  old  French  forms,  Villanelle,  Ballade,  and  Co. 
were  introduced  to  English  verse,  some  eight  or  nine  ^e^s  sincei 
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a  volume  of  Villanelles  was  published  in  France  by  M.  Joseph 
Boulmier  (Liseux:  Paris,  1878).  They  were  very  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned  poems,  with  a  charming  touch  of  sentiment  and  regret. 
In  England  they  were  greatly  liked  by  some  reviewers,  who 
were  a  good  deal  younger  than  they  are  now,  and  the  Log 
was  vigorously  rolled — that  is,  we  admired  them,  and  said  so. 
Perhaps  more  or  less  in  consequence  of  this,  the  amazed  author 
of  Lea  ViUandlea  found  himself  in  a  Second  Edition !  Some 
correspondence  passed,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
M.  Boulmier  in  Paris.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  *  reader'  in  a 
great  printing  house,  and  he  had  little  time  to  give  the  Muse. 
He  was  old,  and  almost  unknown,  yet  his  poetry  seems  as  good 
now  that  he  ir  dead  as  when  first  his  VUlandlea  sang  to  us. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  true  love  of  books  and  of  verse ;  his  life  of 
Etienne  Dolet,  the  Printer  Martyr,  was  almost  a  prose  dithyramb. 
About  his  earlier  poems  he  told  us  that  they  could  not  be 
recovered,  that  they  were  scattered  to  all  the  winds,  on  all  the 
quais.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  his 
JRiTnea  Loyalesj  published  as  long  ago  as  1857  (the  year  of 
Charles  Baudelaire),  by  the  publishers  of  Baudelaire — ^Poulet- 
Malassis  et  de  Broise.  From  this  pleasant  little  book,  by  a  true 
poet  whose  fame  never  found  him  out,  I  venture  to  quote  two 
stanzas  of  a  poem  that  should  delight  all  book-lovers. 

VIEUX  LIVEES,  JEUNES  FLEURS. 

Je  suis  seul  et  chez  moi,  je  suis  heureux  et  libre ; 

Le  doux  soleil  de  mai  vient  me  dire  :  Bonjour  1 

Sous  la  main  du  printemps,  comme  un  luth^  mon  cosur  vibre ; 

Men  &me  s'illnmine  anx  splendeurs  d'un  beau  jour. 

Soyez  b6ni,  mon  Dieu  !  vous  me  faites  renaitre, 

Yous  chassez  de  mon  front  les  anciennes  p41eurs  j 

Aux  muTB  de  ma  cellule,  aux  bords  de  ma  fenStre, 

Tout  oe  que  j'aime  est  1^ :  vieux  livres,  jeunes  fleurs. 


Ces  vieux  livres,  tombeaux  oil  dort  rintelligenoe, 

Des  si^es  ^ul6s  gardent  le  souvenir  j 

Ces  jeunes  fleurs,  brillant  des  couleurs  de  Tenfance, 

Sont  autant  de  miroirs  qui  montrent  Tavenir. 

Le  pr^nt  est  si  triste !  .  .  .  H61as  I  il  nous  oppresse, 

Comme  un  ciel  gros  d'orage  il  p^se  Bur  nos  coeurs ; 

Oh  ]  parlez-moi  longtemps,  oh !  parlez-moi  sans  oesse, 

De  pas86,  d'avenir  •  •  •  vieux  livres,  jeunes  fleurs  1 
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Perhaps  the  poet  will  find  one  of  those  enviable  niches  in 
great  collections  and  anthologies  which  oflFer  the  immortality  of 
the  hnmble  singer.  So  he  will  not  all  yield  to  the  forgetfnlness 
he  sang  of — 

Etoile  qui  adntUle^ 

Fratche  aurore  qui  hriUe, 

Jeune  Jleur,  jeune  JUle, 

OrU  ioutes  mime  sort 

Bans  I'oubli  sHl  auccornhe, 

Tout  entier  Vhomme  y  tomhe  .  .  , 

C^est  plus  noir  que  la  tombed 

Plus  profond  que  la  mort, 

t 

Nothing  shall  induce  me,  I  hope,  to  rush,  *  with  desperate 
charge,'  into  the  primeval  battle  of  Publishers  and  Authors. 
*  A  Publisher'  has  put  forth  his  view  of  the  case,  and  a  great  many 
other  interesting  remarks,  in  a  pamphlet  ccdled  Copyright, 
National  and  International  From  this  brochure  we  borrow  a 
curious  document,  which  may  be  familiar  to  many,  but  is  new  to 
me,  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  with  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Strahan  & 
Cadell.  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  was,  apparently,  a  subscription 
book,  for  no  allowance  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  Trade. 
So  *  A  Publisher '  says ;  but  were  there  any  such  allowances  then, 
and  is  it  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  Gibbon  did  or  did  not 
publish  by  subscription  ? 

State  op  thb  Account  of  Mb.  Gibbon^s  «  Roman  Empibe.* 
Third  Editim.    \tt  Vol.    Ko.  1000.    April  30,  1777. 

£  $,  d. 

Printing  90  sheets  at  £\  Gt.,  with  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page    .    117    0  0 

180  reams  of  paper  at  19^ 171  0  0 

Paid  the  corrector,  extra  care 5  6  0 

Advertisements  and  incidental  expenses 16  15  0 

£310    0    0 

1000  books  at  16# .        .    800    0    0 

Deduct  as  above 310    0    0 

Profit  on  this  edition  when  sold 490    0    0 

''^^=='  £  ,.  a, 

Mr.  Gibbon's  two-thirds  is 826  13  4 

Messrs.  Stiahan  &  Cadell's 163  6  8 

1^490    0    0 
>   Sampson  Low,  Mai:stoq,  &  Co. 
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Mr,  Gibbon,  as  will  be  seen,  did  not  do  badly,  and  he  certainly 
could  not  say,  like  Bonsard  in  bis  old  age,  that  his  publishers 

*  wanted  to  have  everything,  but  give  nothing.'  As  to  Copyright 
with  America,'  which  would  make  some  English  authors  so  rich 
that  they  would  escape  one,  like  Aphrodite^  in  a  golden  mist,  ^  A 
Publisher '  says,  *  Commercial  Interest '  still  blocks  the  way. 
American  publishers  are  now  nearly  unanimous  in  their  desire  for 
International  Copyright  (*  they  dissemble  their  love '  very  artisti- 
cally); but  many  of  them  still  insist  that  *  reciprocity'  shall  be 
weighted  by  a  *  manufacturing  clause '  wholly  in  their  favour. 

#     # 
• 

Such  is  our  fallen  human  nature  even  in  America.    For  my 

own  private  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  care  much  about  the  matter, 

as  Mr.  Munro  does  not  sell  my  engaging  works  on  the  Evolution 

of   Bitual,  and   so  forth,  at  sixpence.     Perhaps  it  would  not 

remunerate  him  to  do  so.     But  the  person  one  is  sorry  for  is  the 

American  Novelist.      How. can  the  young  and  ardent  Literary 

*  School-marm '  hope  to  sell  her  Popeyes  Ways :  a  Connecticut 
Idylly  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  when  you  can  have  Treasure 
Islandy  Eidnappedf  and  The  New  Arabian  Nights,  all  in  one 
hideous  pamphlet,  for  ten  cents  ?  The  native  American  producer 
is  ruined  by  English  cheap  labour,  by  kidnapped  labour,  by 
labour  which  is  not  even  paid  for  its  keep,  though  the  labourer 
has  one  of  the  privileges  of  slavery,  and  is  both  flogged  and 
preached  at,  sometimes,  in  the  reviews  of  the  land  of  his  captivity. 
However,  the  native  American  producer  is  not  like  to  demonstrate, 
or  agitate,  or  break  windows,  or  ship  dynamite,  or  adopt  any 
other  of  the  constitutional  methods  by  which,  in  free  countries, 
the  oppressed  are  wont  to  appeal  for  justice.  They  can't 
even  Boycott,  Suppose  all  American  authors  boycotted  Messrs. 
Blank,  they  would- not  be  one  penny  the  worse.  They  would  go 
on  publishing  English  novels  for  ten  cents. 

« 
The  following  poem,  which  should  touch  every  sensible  heart, 
is  the  work  of  Miss  May  Kendall.  If  it  causes  one  member  of 
the  Psychical  Society  to  reflect  on  the  extra  work  and  extra  hours 
to  which  his  researches  may  be  condemning  gome  weary  and  out- 
worn bogie,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Moreover,  it 
contains  a  warning,  and  the  remorseless  inquirer  is  admonished — 
to  borrow  a  line  from  another  poet : — 

He  v?iU  regret  it  when  he^s  dead* 
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TEE  CONSCIENTIOUS  GHOST. 

*  My  duties,'  he  remarked  with  tears, 

*  I've  never  sought  to  shun ; 
Yet  hard  it  is  that  at  my  years 
They  have  again  begun. 

*  No  one  believed  in  me,  or  cared 

If  I  my  vigils  kept ; 
My  diligence  the  public  spared. 
And  undisturbed  I  slept. 

*  Yet  now  I  never  close  my  eyes 

But  in  my  dreams  I  see 
These  PsytMcaZ  Sodetiea 
Descending  upon  me. 

*  They  ask  me  whether  I  forgot 

To  wander  round  the  moat ; 

They  wonder  what  I  mean  by  not 

Steering  my  phantom  boat. 

*  They  would  not  think  it  such  a  joke 

To  rattle  fetters  through 
The  weary  night  till  morning  broke, 
As  I  have  got  to  do.. 

*  Alas,'  he  groaned,  *  on  blood-stained  floors 

Again  to  fight  and  fall  I 
To  shiver  round  the  secret  doors. 
The  draughty  banquet  hall. 

*  I  say  it  was  a  heartless  thought. 

Wherever  he  may  dwell 
Who  on  us  this  disaster  brought ; 
I'd  like  to  haunt  him  weU. 

*  And  ah !'  he  cried,  with  rapture  grim, 

*  One  thing  consoles  me  most : 
Well  make  it  very  warm  for  him 
When  once  he  is  a  ghost  I 
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*  When  every  honest  phantom  sleeps 
He'll  have  to  freeze  in  cells, 
And  wring  his  hands  by  mouldy  keeps, 
And  jangle  rusty  bells,' 

He  paused,  his  fetters  to  arrange, 

Adjust  his  winding-sheet ; 
He  murmured,  *  In  this  world  of  change 

One  can't  be  too  complete ! ' 

He  fixed  on  me  a  glance  of  woe. 

Then  vanished  into  air ; 
I  heard  his  clanking  fetter  go 

Eight  down  the  winding  stair. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  'mid  wind  and  rain 

I'm  lying  warm  and  dry, 
I  seem  to  hear  him  clank  his  chain 
Beneath  the  dismal  sky. 

M.  K. 
# 

Why  do  the  friends  of  a  School  of  Modem  Languages  at 
Osford  insist  on  declaring  that  it  is  also  to  be  a  school  of  Litera- 
ture? Literature  can  be  taught,  or  it  cannot.  If  it  can  be 
taught,  give  it  a  fair  chance ;  if  not,  don't  make  a  sham  of  teaching 
it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  belief  in  teaching  Literature. 
The  most  learned  English  scholar  in  modem  Literature — that  is, 
the  man  who  knows  its  contents  and  connections  most  widely  and 
minutely — is  from  Oxford,  where  no  Literature  is  taught  at  all. 
It  does  not  follow  that  Literature  cannot  be  taught,  but  it  does 
follow  from  many  such  examples  that  men  can  teach  themselves. 
Now  the  proposed  new  School  at  Oxford  makes  every  arrangement 
for  teaching  languages.  All  its  chief  officials  are  endowed  and 
paid  to  teach  Language  in  one  way  or  another ;  how  much  they 
do  for  their  salaries  one  knows  not.  But  none  of  them  are  at  all 
known  as  authorities  in  Literature ;  one  would  not  go  to  them 
for  facts  in  the  history  of  English  Literature,  nor  for  an  account  of 
Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  Greek  influences  on  the  Literature  of  our 
country.  Nobody  at  Oxford  teaches,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  nor  is 
even  highly  paid  to  teach,  these  matters.  Perhaps  it  is  matters 
like  these  that  Prof.  Freeman  calls  *  chatter  about  Shelley.'  One 
might  as  well  call  Philology  *  drivel  about  datives ; '  and,  so  far 
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as  phQology  deals  with  etymology,  her  disciples  dispute  as  much 
as  the  Shelleyites,  and  concerning  things  nearly  as  important  as 
the  conduct  of  Harriet  Westbrooke.  The  truth  is  that  at  Oxford 
there  is  room  and  need,  perhaps,  for  a  School  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. We  ought  not,  in  Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic 
studies,  to  lag  so  far  behind  other  peoples.  But  as  to  this  new 
School  teaching  English  Literature,  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
— ^it  will  *  chatter,'  as  Mr.  Freeman  would  say,  about  Prehistoric 
English  as  she  was  spoke,  and  Congreve  and  Pops  will  be  no  more 
taught  at  Oxford  than  of  old.  Then  where  is  the  use  of  pretend- 
ing  that  Literature  is  to  be  taught?  Possibly  to  checkmate  a 
scheme  (with  which  I  for  one  have  little  sympathy)  for  trying 
to  teach  English  literature.  Now  would  this  way  of  acting  be 
sportsmanlike  ? 

# 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Correspondents  are  requested  in  no  case  to  send  MSS.  meant 
for  the  Editor  of  Longman's  Magazine  to  the  present  writer. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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NOBILITY  OF  LIFE. 

'  WHO  BEST  CAN  SUFFER,  BEST  CAN  /)0.'— Miltox. 

The  Victoria  Reisfn  is  unparalleled  in  the  History  of  Great  Empires 
for  Its  Purity,  Goodness,  and  Greatness  1 1 ! 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  DS  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL  FROH  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE  ? 

*  Were  I  askeid  what  best  dipiifies  the  present  and  consecrates  the  past ;  what  alone  enables  us 
to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  TALE  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  PUREST  LIGHT  UPON  OUR 
REASON;  what  grives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  reli^on ;  what  is  best  fitted  to  SOFTEN  THE 
HEART  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul— I  would  answer  with  Lassues,  it  is  *  EXPEBTBNCE.* 

Lord  Lyttov. 
J.  0.  BNO,  Esq.,  Qubbn's  Head  Hotel,  Nbwcastle-upon-Ttkb,  June  4, 1877. 

Sir,— Will  yon  to<day  allow  me  to  present  you  with  this  Testimonial  and  Poem  on  your  justly 
celebrated  FRUIT  SALT  ?  Being  the  Writer  fur  several  first-lass  Loudou  Magazines,  aad  my  occupation  beini?  a 
very  sedentary  one,  I  came  here  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  see  what  change  of  air  would  do  for  me,  and.  at  the 
wish  of  some  personal  Jriend*  of  mine  here.  I  have  taken  your  PBtTIT  SA.LT,  and  the  good  results  accruing 
therefrom  have  been  my  reason  for  addressing  you.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  A  LADY. 


As  sunshine  on  fair  Nature's 

face. 
Which  dearly  do  we  love 

to  trace, 
As  welcome  as  the  flowers 

in  May, 
That  bloom  around  us  on 

our  way. 
As  welcome  as  the   wild 

birds*  song, 
Which  greets  us  as  we  go 

along ; 
As  welcome  as  the  flowers' 

perfume, 
That  scents  the  air  in  sweet, 

sweet  June, 

Is  Eno*s  famous 
Fruit  Salt! 


Cool  and  refreshing  as  the 
breeze, 

To  Headache  it  gives  cer- 
tain ease ; 

Biliousness  —  it  does  as- 
suage, 

And  cures  it  both  in  Youth 
and  Age. 

Giddiness  it  will  arrest, 

And  give  both  confidence 
and  rest ; 

Thirst  it  will  at  once  allay. 

And  what  the  best  in  every 
way? 

Why,  Eno's  famous 
Fruit  Salt  I 


The  Appetite  it  will  en- 
force, 

And  help  the  system  in  its 
course ; 

Perhaps  you  Ve  ate  or  drank 
too  much, 

It  will  restore  like  magic 
touch. 

Depression  with  its  fearful 
sway, 

Itdrives  electric-like  away ; 

And  if  the  Blood  is  found 
impure, 

What  eflTects  a  perfect  cure  ? 

Why,  Eno's  famous 
Fruit  Salt  I 


Free    from    Danger,    free 

from  harm. 
It    acts  like  some  magi- 
cian's charm ; 
At    any    time    a    dainty 

draught. 
Which  will  dispel  disease's 

shaft  ; 
More    priceless    than  the 

richest  gold. 
That  ever  did  its  wealth 

unfold ; 
And    all    throughout   our 

native  land. 
Should    always    have    nt 

their  command 

Eno*s  famous  Fruit 
Salt! 


'  "BINO'S  VEGETABLE  MOTO.*— To  aid  Nature  without  force  or  strain,  use 
'*^  '  UNO'S  VEGETABLE  MOTO '  (a  simple  Vegetable  Bxtract),  occasionally  a  desirable  ad^nnot 
to  ENO'S  FBtJIT  SALT.  They  perform  their  work  *  silently  as  the  twilight  comes  when  the  day  i^ 
done,'  and  the  patient  is  much  astonished  to  And  his  bilious  attack,  &a,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  and 
nntoral  onslaught  of  the  Moto.  Yon  cannot  overstate  their  great  value  in  keeping  the  Blood  pure  and  preventing 
duiease. 

«  ENO*8  VEGETABZE  MOTO,*  of  ail  Chemists.    Price  Is,  l^d, ;  Post-free,  Is,  3d. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO*S   FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,   HATCH  AM,    LONDON,  S.E. 
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Allan  Quatermain: 

BSINO  AN  ACOOUNT  OF  HIS 

iviither  adventures  and  discoveries  in  company  witff 

sir  henry  curtis,  bart^  commander  john  good,  r.n., 

and  one  umslopogaas. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Author  of  ^She,' 
*KiNG  Solomon's  Mines,'  &c. 

£z  Africa  Semper  aliquid  novi. 

CHAPTEfi  XIX. 

A    STRANGE    WEDDlNO. 

ONE  person,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  getting  out  In  time 
before  the  gates  were  shutj  and  that  was  the  high  priest 
Agon,  who,  as  we  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  Sorais'  great 
ally,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  her  party.  This  cunning  and 
ferocious  old  man  had  not  forgfivcn  us  for  those  hippopotami,  or 
rather  that  was  what  he  said.  What  he  meant  was  that  he  would 
never  brook  the  introduction  of  our  wider  ways  of  thought  and 
foreign  learning  and  influence  while  there  was  a  possibility  of 
stamping  us  out.  Also  he  knew  that  we  possessed  a  different  system 
of  religion,  and  no  doubt  was  in  daily  terror  of  our  attempting 
to  introduce  it  into  Zu-Vendis.  One  day  he  asked  me  if  we  had 
any  religion  in  our  country,  and  I  told  him  that  so  far  as  I  could 
remember  we  had  ninety-five  different  ones.  You  might  have 
knocked  him  down  with  a  feather,  and  really  it  is  difficult  not 
to  pity  a  high  priest  of  a  well-established  cult  who  is  haunted 
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by  the  possible  approach  of  one  or  all  of  ninety-five  new  reli- 
gions. 

"WTien  we  knew  that  Agon  was  caught,  Nyleptha,  Sir  Henry, 
and  I  discussed  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  I  was  for  closely 
incarcerating  him,  but  Nyleptha  shook  her  head,  saying  that  it 
would  produce  a  disastrous  eflTect  throughout  the  country.  *  Ah ! ' 
she  added,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  *if  I  win  and  am  once  really 
Queen,  I  will  break  the  power  of  those  priests,  with  their  rites  and 
revels  and  dark  secret  ways.'  I  only  wished  that  old  Agon  could 
have  heard  her,  it  would  have  frightened  him. 

*  Well,'  said  Sir  Henry,  ^  if  we  are  not  to  imprison  him,  I 
suppose  that  we  may  as  well  let  him  go.     He  is  of  no  use  here.' 

Nyleptha  looked  at  him  in  a  curious  sort  of  a  way,  and  said 
in  a  dry  little  voice,  ^  Thinkest  thou  so,  my  lord  ?  ' 

*  Eh  ?  '  said  Curtis.  *  No,  I  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of  keeping 
him.' 

She  said  nothing,  but  continued  looking  at  him  in  a  way 
that  was  as  shy  as  it  was  sweet. 

Then  at  last  he  understood — *  Forgive  me,  Nyleptha,'  he  said, 
rather  tremulously.  *  Dost  thou  mean  that  thou  wilt  marry  me, 
even  now  ? ' 

*Nay,  I  know  not,  let  my  lord  say,'  was  her  rapid  answer; 
*  but  if  my  lord  wills,  the  priest  is  there  and  the  altar  is  there ' — 
pointing  to  the  entrance  to  a  private  chapel — *and  am  I  not 
ready  to  do  the  will  of  my  lord  ?  Listen,  oh  my  lord  I  In  eight 
days  or  less  thou  must  leave  me  and  go  down  to  war,  for  thou 
shalt  lead  my  armies,  and  in  war — men  sometimes  fall,  and  if  so 
I  would  for  a  little  space  have  had  thee  all  my  own,  if  only  for 
memory's  sake;'  and  the  tear^  overflowed  her  lovely  eyes  and 
rolled  down  her  face  like  heavy  drops  of  dew  down  the  red  heart 
of  a  rose. 

*  Mayhap,  too,'  she  went  on,  *  I  shall  lose  my  crown,  and  with 
my  crown  my  life  and  thine  also.  Sorais  is  very  strong  and  very 
bitter,  and  if  she  prevails  she  will  not  spare.  Who  can  read  the 
future  ?  Happiness  is  the  world's  white  bird,  that  alights  seldom, 
and  flies  fast  and  far  till  one  day  he  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 
Therefore  should  we  hold  him  fast  if  by  any  chance  he  rests  for  a 
little  space  upon  our  hand.  It  is  not  wise  to  neglect  the  present 
for  the  future,  for  who  knows  what  the  future  will  be,  Incubu  ? 
Let  us  pluck  our  flowers  while  the  dew  is  on  them,  for  when  the 
sun  is  up  they  wither,  and  on  the  morrow  will  others  bloom  that 
we  shall  never  see.'     And  she  lifted  her  sweet  face  to  him  and 
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smiled  into  his  eyes^  and  once  more  I  felt  a  curious  pang  of 
jealousy  and  turned  and  went  away.  They  never  took  much 
notice  of  whether  I  was  there  or  not,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  I 
was  an  old  fool,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  really  I  believe  they  were  right. 

So  I  went  back  to  our  quarters  and  ruminated  over  things  in 
general,  and  watched  old  Umslopogaas  whetting  his  axe  outside 
the  window  as  a  vulture  whets  his  beak  beside  a  dying  ox. 

And  in  about  an  hour's  time  Sir  Henry  came  tearing  over, 
looking  very  radiant  and  wildly  excited,  and  found  Good  and 
myself  and  even  Umslopogaas,  and  asked  us  if  we  should  like  to 
assist  at  a  real  wedding.  Of  course  we  said  yes,  and  off  we 
went  to  the  chapel,  where  we  found  Agon  looking  as  sulky  as  any 
high  priest  possibly  could,  and  no  wonder.  It  appeared  that  he 
and  Nyleptha  had  had  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
coming  ceremony.  He  had  flatly  refused  to  celebrate  it,  or  to 
allow  any  of  his  priests  to  do  so,  whereupon  Nyleptha  became  verj^ 
angry  and  told  him  that  she,  as  Queen,  was  head  of  the  Church, 
and  meant  to  be  obeyed.  Indeed,  she  played  the  part  of 
a  Zu-Vendi  Henry  VIII.  to  perfection,  and  insisted  that,  if  she 
wanted  to  be  married,  she  would  be  married,  and  that  he  should 
marry  her.* 

He  still  refused  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  so  she  clinched 
her  argument  thus — 

*  Well,  I  cannot  execute  a  High  Priest,  because  there  is  an 
absurd  prejudice  against  it,  and  I  cannot  imprison  him  because 
all  his  subordinates  w^ould  raise  a  crying  that  would  bring  the 
stars  down  on  Zu-Vendis  and  crush  it;  but  I  can  leave  him 
to  contemplate  the  altar  of  the  Sun  without  anything  to  eat^ 
because  that  is  his  natural  vocation,  and  if  thou  wilt  not  marry 
me,  0  Agon !  thou  shalt  be  placed  before  the  altar  yonder  with 
nought  but  a  little  water  till  such  time  as  thou  hast  reconsidered 
the  matter.' 

Now,  as  it  happened.  Agon  had  been  hurried  away  that 
morning  without  his  breakfast,  and  was  already  exceedingly 
hungry,  so*  he  presently  modified  his  views  and  consented  to 
marry  them,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  washed  his  hands  of 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

So  it  chanced  that  presently,  attended  only  by  two  of  her 

»  In  Zu-Vendis  members  of  the  Royal  Housie  can  only  be  married  by  the  High 
Priest  or  a  formally  appointed  deputy. — A.  Q. 

Q2 
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favourite  maidens,  came  the  Queen Njleptha,  with  happy  Uusliin^ 
face  and  downcast  eyes,  dressed  in  pure  white,  without  embroidery 
of  any  sort,  as  seems  to  be  the  fashion  on  these  occasions  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  She  did  not  wear  a  single  ornament,  even 
her  gold  circlets  were  removed,  and  I  thought  that  if  possible  she 
looked  more  lovely  than  ever  without  them,  as  really  superbly 
beautiful  women  do. 

She  came,  curtseyed  low  to  Sir  Henry,  and  then  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  up  before  the  altar,  and  after  a  little  pause,  in 
a  slow,,  clear  voice,  uttered  the  following  words  which  are  customary 
in  Zu-Vendis  if  the  bride  desires  and  the  man  consents: — 

*  Thou  dost  swear  by  the  Sun  that  thou  wilt  take  no  other 
woman  to  wife  unless  I  lay  my  hand  upon  her  and  bid  her  come  ? ' 

*  I  swear  it,'  answered  Sir  Henry ;  adding  in  English,  *  One 
is  quite  enough  for  me,' 

Then  Agon,  who  had  been  sulking  in  a  corner  near  the  altar, 
came  forward  and  gabbled  oST  something  into  his  beard  at  such  a 
rate  that  I  could  not  follow  it,  but  it  appeared  to  be  an  invocation 
to  the  Sun  to  bless  the  union  and  make  it  fruitful.  I  observed 
that  Nyleptha  listened  very  closely  to  every  word,  and  afterwards 
discovered  that  she  was  afraid  lest  Agon  should  play  her  a  trick, 
and  by  going  through  the  invocations  backwards  divorce  instead 
of  marry  them.  At  the  end  of  the  invocations  they  were  asked, 
as  in  our  service,  if  they  took  each  other  for  husband  and  wife, 
and  on  their  assenting  they  kissed  each  other  before  the  altar, 
and  the  service  was  over,  so  far  as  their  rites  were  concerned. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  yet  something  wanting,  and 
so  I  produced  a  Prayer-book,  which  has,  together  with  the 
*  Ingoldsby  Legends,'  that  I  often  read  when  I  lie  awake  at  night, 
accompanied  me  in  all  my  later  wanderings.  I  gave  it  to  my 
poor  boy  Harry  years  ago,  and  after  his  death  I  found  it  among 
his  things  and  took  it  back  again. 

*  Curtis,'  I  said,  *  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
what  I  am  going  to  propose  is  allowable — I  know  it  is  not  legal — 
but  if  you  and  the  Queen  have  no  objection  I  should  like  to  read 
the  English  marriage  service  over  you.  It  is  a  solemn  step  which 
you  are  taking,  and  I  think  that  you  ought,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  your  own  religion.' 

*  I  have  thought  of  that,'  he  eaid,  *  and  I  wish  you  would.  I 
do  not  feel  half  married  yet.' 

Nyleptha  raised  no  objection,  fully  understanding  that  her 
husbflpid  wished  to  celebrate  ^he  marriage  according  to  the  rites 
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prevaiKng  in  his  own  country,  and  so  I  set  to  work  and  read  the 
service,  from  *  Dearly  beloved  *  to  *  amazement,'  as  well  as  I  could ; 
and  when  I  came  to  *  I,  Henry,  take  thee,  Nyleptha,'  I  translated, 
and  also  *  I,  Nyleptha,  take  thee,  Henry,'  which  she  repeated  aft^r 
me  very  well.  Then  Sir  Henry  to#k  a  plain  gold  ring  from  his 
little  finger  and  placed  it  on  hers,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  ring 
had  been  Curtis's  mother's  wedding-ring,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  astonished  the  dear  old  Yorkshire  lady  would 
have  been  if  she  could  have  foreseen  that  her  wedding-ring 
was  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  for  Nyleptha,  a  Queen  of  the  Zu- 
Vendi. 

As  for  Agon,  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  calm  while  this 
second  ceremony  was  going  on,  for  he  at  once  understood  that  it 
was  religious  in  its  nature,  and  doubtless  bethought  him  of  the 
ninety-five  new  faiths  which  loomed  so  ominously  in  his  eyes. 
Indeed,  he  at  once  set  me  down  as  a  rival  High  Priest,  and 
hated  me  accordingly.  However,  in  the  end  off  he  went,  posi- 
tively bristling  with  indignation,  and  I  knew  that  we  might  look 
out  for  danger  from  his  direction. 

And  off  went  Good  and  I,  and  old  Umslopogaas  also,  leaving 
the  happy  pair  to  themselves,  and  very  low  we  all  felt.  Marriages 
are  supposed  to  be  cheerful  things,  but  my  experience  is  that  they 
are  very  much  the  reverse  to  everybody,  except  perhaps  the  two 
people  chiefly  interested.  They  mean  the  breaking-up  of  so  many 
old  ties  as  well  as  the  undertaking  of  so  many  new  ones,  and  there 
is  always  something  sad  about  the  passing  away  of  the  old  order. 
Now  to  take  this  case  for  instance :  Sir  Henry  Curtis  is  the  best 
and  kindest  fellow  and  friend  in  the  world,  but  he  has  never  been 
quite  the  same  since  that  little  scene  in  the  chapel.  It  is  always 
Nyleptha  this  and  Nyleptha  that — Nyleptha,  in  short,  from 
morning  till  night  in  one  way  or  another,  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. And  as  for  the  old  friends — well,  of  course  they  have 
taken  the  place  that  old  friends  ought  to  take,  and  which  ladies 
are  as  a  rule  very  careful  to  see  they  do  take  when  a  man  marries, 
and  that  is,  the  second  place.  Yes,  he  would  be  angry  if  anybody 
said  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  for  all  that.  He  is  not  quite  (he  same, 
and  Nyleptha  is  very  sweet  and  very  charming,  but  I  think  that 
she  likes  him  to  understand  that  she  has  married  //im,  and  not 
Quatermain,  Good,  and  Co.  But  there!  what  is  the  use  of 
grumbling  ?  It  is  all  very  right  and  proper,  as  any  married  lady 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining,  and  I  am  a  selfish,  jealous 
old  man,  though  I  hope  I  never  show  it. 
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So  Good  and  I  went  and  ate  in  silence  and  then  indulged  in 
an  extra  fine  flagon  of  old  Zu-Vendian  to  keep  our  spirits  up,  and 
presently  one  of  our  attendants  came  and  told  a  story  that  gave 
us  something  to  think  about. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  remei^bered  that,  after  his  quarrel  with 
Umslopogaas,  Alphonse  had  gone  off  in  an  exceedingly  ill  temper 
to  sulk  over  his  scratches.  Well,  it  appears  that  he  walked  right 
past  the  Temple  to  the  Sun,  down  the  wide  road  on  the  further 
side  of  the  slope  it  crowns,  and  thence  on  into  the  beautiful  park, 
jox  pleasure  gardens,  which  are  laid  out  just  l)eyond  the  outer  wall. 
After  wandering  about  there  for  a  little  he  started  to  return, 
but  was  met  near  the  outer  gate  by  Sorais'  train  of  chariots  which 
were  galloping  furiously  along  the  great  northern  road.  When 
she  caught  sight  of  Alphonse  Sorais  halted  her  train  and  called  to 
him.  On  approaching  he  ¥^8  instantly  seized  and  dragged  into 
one  of  the  chariots  and  carried  off,  *  crying  out  loudly,*  as  our 
informant  said,  and  as  from  my  general  knowledge  of  him  I  can 
well  believe. 

At  first  I  was  much  puzzled  to  know  what  object  Sorais  could 
have  had  in  carrying  off  the  poor  little  Frenchman.  She  could 
hardly  stoop  so  low  as  to  try  to  wreak  her  fury  on  one  whom  she 
knew  was  only  a  servant.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
her  character  to  do  so.  At  last,  however,  an  idea  occurred  to  me. 
We  three  were,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  much  revered  by  the 
people  of  Zu-Vendis  at  large,  both  because  we  were  the  first 
strangers  they  had  ever  seen,  and  because  we  were  supposed  to 
be  the  possessors  of  almost  supernatural  wisdom.  Indeed,  though 
.Sorais'  cry  against  the  *  foreign  wolves ' — or,  to  translate  it  more 
accurately,  *  foreign  hyenas ' — was  sure  to  go  down  very  well  with 
the  nobles  and  the  priests,  it  was  not,  as  we  learnt,  likely  to  be 
particularly  effectual  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The 
Zu-Yendi  people,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  are  ever  seeking  for 
some  new  thing,  and  just  because  we  were  so  new  our  presence 
was  on  the  whole  acceptable  to  them.  Again,  Sir  Henry's  magnifi- 
cent personal  appearance  made  a  deep  impression  upon  a  race  who 
possess  a  greater  love  of  beauty  than  any  other  I  have  ever  been 
acquainted  with.  Beauty  may  be  prized  in  other  countries,  but 
in  Zu-Vendis  it  is  almost  worshipped,  as  indeed  the  national  love 
df  statuary  shows.  The  people  said  openly  in  the  market-places 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country  to  touch  Curtis  in 
personal  appearance,  as  with  the  exception  of  Sorais  there  was  no 
woman  who  could  compete  with  Nyleptha,  and  that  therefore  it 
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was  meet  that  they  should  marry  ;  and  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  Sun  as  a  husband  for  their  Queen.  Now,  from  all  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  outcry  against  us  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  fictitious  and  nobody  knew  it  better  than  Sorais  herself. 
Consequently  it  struck  me  that  it  might  have  occurred  to  her 
that  down  in  the  country  and  among  the  country  people  it  would 
be  better  to  place  the  reason  of  her  conflict  with  her  sister  upon 
other  and  more  general  grounds  than  Nyleptha's  marriage  with 
the  stranger.  It  would  be  easy  in  a  land  where  there  had 
been  so  many  civil  wars  to  rake  out  some  old  cry  that  would  stir 
up  the  recollection  of  buried  feuds,  and,  indeed,  ^e  soon  found  an 
effectual  one.  This  being  so  it  was  of  great  importance  to  her  to 
have  one  of  the  strangers  with  her  whom  she  could  show  to  the 
common  people  as  a  great  Outlander,  who  had  been  so  struck  by 
the  justice  of  her  cause  that  he  had  elected  to  leave  his 
companions  and  follow  her  standard. 

This  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  her  anxiety  to  get  a  hold  of 
Good,  whom  she  would  have  used  till  he  ceased  to  be  of  service 
and  then  cast  off.  But  Good  having  drawn  back,  she  grasped  at 
the  opportunity  pf  securing  Alphonse,  who  was  not  unlike  him  in 
personal  appearance  though  smaller,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
showing  him  off  in  the  cities  and  country  as  the  great  Bougwan 
himself.  I  told  Good  that  I  thought  that  that  was  her  plan, 
and  his  face  was  a  sight  to  see — he  was  so  horrified  at  the 
idea. 

^  What,'  he  said,  ^  dress  up  that  little  wretch  to  represent  me  ? 
Why,  I  shall  have  to  get  out  of  the  country !  My  reputation  will 
be  ruined  for  ever.' 

I  consoled  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
personated  all  over  a  strange  country  by  an  arrant  little  coward, 
and  I  can  quite  sympathise  with  his  vexation. 

Well,  thatnight  Good  and  I  messed,  as  I  have  said,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  feeling  very  much  as  though  we  had  just  returned  from 
burying  a  friend  instead  of  marrying  one,  and  next  morning  the 
work  began  in  good  earnest.  The  messages  and  orders  which  had 
been  despatched  by  Nyleptha  two  days  before  now  began  to  take 
effect,  and  multitudes  of  armed  men  came  pouring  into  the  city. 
We  saw,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  very  little  of  Nyleptha  and  not 
too  much  of  Curtis  during  those  next  few  days,  but  Good  and  I 
sat  daily  with  the  council  of  generals  and  loyal  lords,  drawing  up 
plans  of  action,  arranging  commissariat  matters,  the  distribution 
of  commands,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  things.    Men  came 
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in  freely,  and  all  the  day  long  the  great  roads  leading  to  Milosis 
were  spotted  with  the  banners  of  lords  arriving  from  their  distant 
places  to  rally  round  Nyleptha. 

After  the  first  two  days  it  became  clear  that  we  should  be  able 
to  take  the  field  with  about  forty  thousand  infantry  and  twenty 
thousand  cavalry,  a  very  respectable  force  considering  how  short 
was  the  time  we  had  to  collect  it,  and  that  about  half  of  the 
regular  army  had  elected  to  follow  Sorais, 

But  if  our  force  was  large,  Sorais'  was,  according  to  the  reports 
brought  in  day  by  day  by  our  spies,  much  larger.  She  had  taken 
up  her  headquarters  at  a  very  strong  town  called  M'Arstuna, 
situated,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  north  of  Milosis,  and  all  the 
country-side  was  flocking  to  her  standard.  Nasta  had  poured 
down  from  his  highlands  and  was  on  his  way  to  join  her  with 
no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  his  mountaineers,  the  most 
terrible  soldiers  to  face  in  all  Zu-Vendis.  Another  mighty  lord, 
named  Belusha,  who  lived  in  the  great  horse-breeding  district^ 
had  come  in  with  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
what  between  one  thing  and  another,  it  seemed  certain  that  she 
would  gather  a  fully  armed  host  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men. 

And  then  came  news  that  Sorais  was  proposing  to  break  up 
her  camp  and  march  on  the  Frowning  City  itself,  desolating  the 
country  as  she  came.  Thereon  arose  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  meet  her  at  Milosis  or  to  go  out  and  give  her 
battle.  When  our  opinion  was  asked  upon  the  subject  Good  and 
I  unhesitatingly  gave  it  in  favour  of  an  advance.  If  we  were  to 
shut  ourselves  up  in  the  city  and  wait  to  be  attacked,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  our  inaction  would  be  set  down  to  fear.  It  is  so  im- 
portant, especially  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort  when  a  very  little 
will  suffice  to  turn  men's  opinions  one  way  or  the  other,  to  be  up 
and  doing  something.  Ardour  for  a  cause  will  soon  evaporate  if 
the  cause  does  not  move  but  sits  down  to  conquer.  Therefore  we 
cast  our  vote  for  moving  out  and  giving  battle  in  the  open,  instead 
of  waiting  till  we  were  drawn  from  our  walls  like  a  badger  from 
a  hole. 

Sir  Henry's  opinion  coincided  with  ours,  and  so,  needless  to 
say,  did  that  of  Nyleptha,  who,  like  a  flint,  was  always  ready  to 
flash  out  fire.  A  great  map  of  the  country  was  brought  and 
spread  out  before  her.  About  thirty  miles  this  side  of  M'Arstuna, 
where  Sorais  lay,  and  ninety  odd  miles  from  Milosis,  the  road  ran 
over  q.  peck  of  l^nd  (iopi^  twq  aj^d  a  half  mij^p  ip  Tn4thj  »nd 
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flanked  on  either  side  by  forest^clad  hills  which,  without  being 
lofty,  would,  if  the  road  were  blocked,  be  quite  impracticable  for  a 
great  baggage-laden  army  to  cross.  She  looked  earnestly  at  the 
map,  and  then,  with  a  quickness  of  perception  that  in  some  women 
amounts  almost  to  an  instinct,  she  laid  her  finger  upon  this  neck 
of  rising  ground,  and,  turning  to  her  husband,  said,  with  a  proud 
air  of  confidence  and  a  toss  of  the  golden  head*-^ 

'  Here  shalt  thou  meet  Sorais'  armies.  I  know  the  spot :  here 
Bhalt  thou  meet  them,  and  drive  them  before  thee  like  dust 
before  the  storm.' 

But  Curtis  looked  gravQ  and  said  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PASS. 


It  was  on  the>  third  morning  after  this  incident  of  the  map  that 
Sir  Henry  and  I  started.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  guard, 
all  the  great  host  had  moved  on  the  night  before,  leaving  the 
Frowning  City  very  silent  and  empty.  Indeed,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  leave  any  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  a  personal 
guard  for  Nyleptha,  and  about  a  thousand  men  who  from  sickness 
or  one  cause  or  another  were  unable  to  proceed  with  the  army; 
but  as  Milosis  was  practically  impregnable,  and  as  our  enemy 
was  in  front  of  and  not  behind  us,' this  did  not  so  much  matter. 

Good  and  Umslopogaas  had  gone  on  with  the  army,  but 
Nyleptha  accompanied  Sir  Henry  and  myself  to  the  city  gates, 
riding  a  magnificent  white  horse  called  Daylight,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  fleetest  and  most  enduring  animal  in  Zu-Vendis. 
Her  fiace  bore  traces  of  recent  weeping,  but  there  were  no  tears  in 
her  eyes  now,  indeed  she  was  bearing  up  bravely  against  what 
must  have  been  a  bitter  trial  to  her.  At  the  gate  she  reined  in 
her  horse  and  bade  us  farewell.  On  the  previous  day  she  had 
reviewed  and  addressed  the  officers  of  the  great  army,  speaking  to 
them  such  high,  eloquent  words,  and  expressing  so  complete  a 
confidence  in  their  valour  and  in  their  ultimate  victory,  that  she 
quite  carried  their  hearts  away,  and  as  she  rode  from  rank  to  rank 
they  cheered  her  till  the  ground  shook.  And  now  to-day  the 
9ame  mood  seemed  to  be  on  her. 

•  Fare  thee  well,  Macumazahu ! '  she  s^idt    *  Remember,  I  trust 
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to  thy  wits,  which  are  as  a  needle  to  a  spear-handle  compared  to 
those  of  my  people,  to  save  us  from  Sorais,  I  know  that  thou 
wilt  do  thy  duty.' 

I  bowed  and  explained  to  her  my  horror  of  fighting,  and  my 
fear  lest  I  should  lose  my  head,  at  which  she  laughed  gently  and 
turned  to  Curtis. 

*  Fare  thee  well,  my  lord ! '  she  said.  *  Come  back  with  victory, 
and  as  a  king,  or  on  thy  soldiers'  spears.'  * 

Sir  Henry  said  nothing,  but  turned  his  horse  to  go ;  perhaps 
he  had  a  bit  of  a  lump  in  his  throat.  One  gets  over  it  afterwards, 
but  these  sort  of  partings  are  trying  when  one  has  only  been 
married  a  week. 

*  Here,'  added  Nyleptha,  *  will  I  greet  ye  when  ye  return  in 
triumph.     And  now,  my  lords,  once  more,  farewell ! ' 

Then  we  rode  on,  but  when  we  had  gone  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  or  so,  we  turned  and  perceived  her  still  sitting  on  her 
horse  at  the  same  spot,  and  looking  out  after  us  beneath  her  hand, 
and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  her.  About  a  mile  fisu-ther  on, 
however,  we  heard  galloping  behind  us,  and  looking  round,  saw  a 
moimted  soldier  coming  towards  us,  leading  Nyleptha's  matchless 
steed — ^Daylight. 

<  The  Queen  sends  the  white  stallion  as  a  farewell  gift  to  hei*^ 
Lord  Incubu,  and  bids  me  tell  my  lord  that  he  is  the  fleetest  and. 
the  most  enduring  horse  in  all  the  land,'  said  the  soldier,  bending 
to  his  saddle-bow  before  us. 

At  first  Sir  Henry  did  not  want  to  take  the  horse,  saying  that 
he  was  too  good  for  such  rough  work,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  do  so, 
thinking  that  Nyleptha  would  be  hurt  if  he  did  not.  Little  did 
I  guess  at  the  time  what  service  that  noble  horse  would  render 
in  our  sorest  need.  It  is  curious  to  look  back  and  realise 
upon  what  trivial  and  apparently  accidental  circumstances  great 
events  firequently  turn  as  easily  and  naturally  as  a  door  on  its 
hinges. 

Well,  we  took  the  horse,  and  a  beauty  he  was ;  it  was  a  per- 
fect pleasure  to  see  him  move  ;  and  Curtis,  having  sent  back  his 
greetings  and  thanks,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

By  mid-day  we  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  great  army  of 
which  Sir  Henry  then  formally  took  over  the  command.  It  was  a 
heavy  responsibility,  and  it  oppressed  him  very  much,  but  the 
Queen's  injunctions  on  the  point  were  such  as  did  not  admit  of 

*  AUading  to  the  Za-Vendi  custom  of  carrying  dead  officers  on  a  framework 
of  spears. — A.  Q. 
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being  trifled  with.  He  was  beginniDg  to  find  out  that  greatness 
has  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  glories. 

Then  we  marched  on  without  meeting  with  any  opposition, 
almost  indeed  without  seeing  anybody,  for  the  populations  of  the 
towns  and  villages  along  our  route  had  for  the  most  part  fled,  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  caught  between  the  two  rival  armies  and  ground 
to  powder  like  grain  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  stones. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  for  the  progress  of  so  great 
a  multitude  was  necessarily  slow,  we  camped  two  miles  this  side 
of  the  neck  or  ridge  I  have  spoken  of,  and  our  outposts  brought 
us  word  that  Sorais  with  all  her  power  was  rolling  down  upon  us, 
and  had  pitched  her  camp  that  night  ten  miles  the  farther  side  of 
the  neck. 

Accordingly  before  da¥m  we  sent  forward  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  to  seize  the  position.  Scarcely  had  they  occupied  it,  how- 
ever, before  they  were  attacked  by  about  as  many  of  Sorais' 
horsemen,  and  a  very  smart  little  cavalry  fight  ensued,  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  about  thirty  men  killed.  On  the  advance  of  our  supports, 
however,  Sorais'  force  drew  ofl^,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded 
with  them. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  reached  the  neck  about  dinner-time, 
and  I  must  say  that  Nyleptha's  judgment  had  not  fiEiiled  her :  it  was 
an  admirable  place  to  give  battle  in,  especially  to  a  superior  force. 

The  road  ran  down  a  mile  or  more,  through  ground  too  broken 
to  admit  of  the  handling  of  any  considerable  force,  till  it  reached 
the  crest  of  a  great  green  wave  of  land,  that  rolled  down  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  and  then  rolled  away  again 
up  a  still  gentler  slope  to  the  plain  beyond,  the  distance  from  the 
crest  of  the  land-wave  down  to  the  stream  being  a  little  over  half 
a  mile,  and  from  the  stream  up  to  the  plain  beyond,  a  trifle  less. 
The  length  of  this  wave  of  land  at  its  highest  point,  which  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  width  of  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
wooded  hills,  was  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  was 
protected  on  either  side  by  dense,  rocky,  bush-clad  ground,  that 
afforded  a  most  valuable  cover  to  the  flanks  of  the  army  and  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  turned. 

It  was  on  the  hither  slope  of  this  neck  of  land  that  Curtis 
encami>ed  his  army  in  the  same  formation  that  he  had,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  various  generals.  Good,  and  myself,  determined 
that  they  should  occupy  in  the  great  pitched  battle  which  now 
appeared  to  be  imminent. 

Our  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  was,  roughly  speaking,  divided 
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things  that  had  to  be  attended  to,  there  was  our  gnawing  suspense  to 
reckon  with.  The  fray  which  to-morrow  would  witness  would  be  so 
vast,  and  the  slaughter  so  awful,  that  stout  indeed  must  the  heart 
have  been  that  was  not  overwhelmed  at  the  prospect.  And  when 
I  thought  of  all  that  hung  upon  it,  I  own  I  felt  ill,  and  it  made 
me  very  sad  to  reflect  that  these  mighty  forces  were  gathered 
for  destruction,  simply  to  gratify  the  jealous  anger  of  a  woman. 
This  was  the  hidden  power  which  was  to  send  those  dense  masses 
of  cavalry  flashing  like  human  thunderbolts  across  the  plain,  and 
to  roll  together  the  fierce  battalions  as  clouds  when  hurricane 
meets  hurricane.  It  was  a  dreadful  thought,  and  set  one  wonder- 
ing about  the  responsibilities  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Deep 
into  the  night  we  sat,  with  pale  faces  and  heavy  hearts,  and  took 
counsel,  whilst  the  sentries  tramped  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
and  the  armed  and  plumed  generals  came  and  went,  grim  and 
shadow-like. 

And  so  the  time  wore  away,  till  everything  was  ready  for  the 
coming  slaughter ;  and  I  lay  down  and  thought,  and  tried  to  get  a 
little  rest,  but  could  not  sleep  for  fear  of  the  morrow — for  who 
could  say  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth  ?  Misery  and  death, 
this  was  certain ;  beyond  that  we  knew  not,  and  I  confess  I  was 
very  much  afinaid.  But  as  I  realised  then,  it  is  useless  to  question 
that  eternal  Sphinx,  the  Future.  From  day  to  day  she  reads 
aloud  the  riddles  of  the  yesterday,  of  which  the  puzzled  worldlings 
of  all  ages  have  not  answered  one,  nor  ever  will,  guess  they  never 
80  wildly  or  cry  they  never  so  loud. 

And  so  at  length  I  gave  up  wondering,  being  forced  humbly  to 
leave  the  issue  in  the  balancing  hands  of  Providence  and  the  morrow. 

And  at  last  up  came  the  red  sun,  and  the  huge  camps  awoke 
with  a  clash,  and  a  roar,  and  gathered  themselves  together  for 
battle.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring  scene,  and  old 
Umslopogaas,  leaning  on  his  axe,  contemplated  it  with  grim  delight. 

^  Never  have  I  seen  the  like,  Macumazahn,  never,'  he  said. 
*  The  battles  of  my  people  are  as  the  play  of  children  to  what  this 
will  be.     Thinkest  thou  that  they  will  fight  it  out  ?  ' 

*Ay,'  I  answered,  sadly,  *to  the  death.  Content  thyself, 
"  Woodpecker,"  for  once  shalt  thou  peck  thy  fill.' 

Time  went  on,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  an  attack.  A 
force  of  cavalry  crossed  the  brook,  indeed,  and  rode  slowly  along 
our  front,  evidently  taking  stock  of  our  position  and  numbers. 
With  this  we  did  not  attempt  to  interfere^  as  our  decision  was  to 
ftand  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  waste  a  single  man. 
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The  men  breakfasted  and  stood  to  their  arms,  aild  the  hours  wore 
on.  About  mid-day,  when  the  men  were  eating  their  dinner,  for 
we  thought  they  would  fight  better  on  fall  stomachs,  a  shout  of 
*  SoraiSf  Strrais,^  arose  like  thunder  from  the  enemy's  extreme  right, 
and  taking  the  glass  I  was  able  to  clearly  distinguish  the  *  Lady 
of  the  Night,'  herself,  surrounded  by  a  glittering  staff,  and  riding 
slowly  down  the  lines  of  her  battalions.  And  as  she  went,  that 
mighty,  thundering  shout  rolled  along  before  her  like  the  rolling 
of  ten  thousand  chariots,  or  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  when  the  gale 
turns  suddenly  and  carries  the  noise  of  it  to  the  listeners'  ears,  till 
the  earth  shook,  and  the  air  was  fall  of  the  majesty  of  sound. 

Guessing  that  this  was  a  prelude  to  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
we  remained  still  and  made  ready. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Suddenly,  like  flame  from  a 
cannon's  mouth,  out  shot  two  great  tongue-like  forces  of  cavalry, 
and  came  charging  down  the  slope  towards  the  little  stream, 
slowly  at  first,  but  gathering  speed  as  they  came.  Before  they 
got  to  the  stream,  orders  reached  me  from  Sir  Henry,  who 
evidently  feared  that  the  shock  of  such  a  charge,  if  allowed  to 
fall  unbroken  upon  our  infantry,  would  be  too  much  for  them,  to 
send  five  thousand  sabres  to  meet  the  force  opposite  to  me,  at  the 
moment  when  it  began  to  mount  the  stiffest  of  the  rise  about 
four  hundred  yards  from  our  Unes.  This  I  did,  remaining  behind 
myself  with  the  rest  of  my  men. 

Off  went  the  five  thousand  horsemen,  drawn  up  in  a  wedge- 
like form,  and  I  must  say  that  the  general  in  command  handled 
them  very  ably.  Starting  at  a  hand  gallop,  for  the  first  three 
hundred  yards,  he  rode  straight  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue-shaped 
mass  of  cavalry  which,  numbering,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  about 
eight  thousand  sabres,  was  advancing  to  charge  us.  Then  he 
suddenly  swerved  to  the  right  and  put  on  the  pace,  and  I  saw  the 
great  wedge  curl  round,  and  before  the  foe  could  check  himself 
and  turn  to  meet  it,  strike  him  about  halfway  down  his  length, 
with  a  crashing  rending  sound,  like  that  of  the  breaking-up  of  vast 
sheets  of  ice.  In  sank  the  great  wedge,  into  his  heart,  and  as  it 
cut  its  way  hundreds  of  horsemen  were  thrown  up  on  either  side 
of  it,  just  as  the  earth  is  thrown  up  by  a  ploughshare,  or  more 
Kke  still,  as  the  foaming  water  curls  over  beneath  the  bows  of  a 
rushing  ship.  In,  yet  in,  vainly  does  the  tongue  twist  its  ends 
round  in  agony,  like  an  injured  snake,  and  strive  to'  protect  its 
centre  ;  still  farther  in,  by  Heaven  !  right  through,  and  so,  amid 
cheer  after  cheer  from  our  watching  thousands,  back  again  upon 
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the  severed  ends,  beating  them  down,  driving  them  as  a  gale 
drives  spray,  till  at  last,  amidst  the  rushing  of  hundreds  of  rider- 
less horses,  the  flashing  of  swords,  and  the  victorious  clamour  of 
their  pursuers,  the  great  force  crumples  up  like  an  empty  glove, 
then  turns  and  gallops  pell-mell  for  safety  back  to  its  own  lines. 

I  do  not  think  it  reached  them  more  than  two  thirds  as 
strong  as  it  went  out  ten  minutes  before.  The  lines,  which  were 
now  advancing  to  the  attack,  opened  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
my  force  returned,  having  only  suffered  a  loss  of  about  five  hundred 
men — not  much,  I  thought,  considering  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle.  I  could  also  see  that  the  opposing  bodies  of  cavalry  on 
our  left  wing  were  drawing  back,  but  how  the  fight  went  with 
them  I  do  not  quite  know.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  describe 
what  took  place  immediately  around  me. 

By  this  time  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy's  left,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Nasta's  swordsmen,  were  across  the  little 
stream,  and  with  alternate  yells  of  'Nasta'  and  *Sorais/  with 
dancing  banners  and  gleaming  swords,  were  swarming  up  towards 
us  like  ants. 

Again  I  received  orders  to  try  and  check  this  movement,  and 
also  the  main  advance  against  the  chest  of  our  army,  by  means  of 
cavalry  charges,  and  this  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  by  con- 
tinually sending  squadrons  of  about  a  thousand  sabres  out  against 
them.  These  squadrons  did  the  enemy  much  damage,  and  it  was 
a  glorious  sight  to  see  the'm  flash  down  the  hill  side,  and  bury 
themselves  like  a  living  knife  in  the  heart  of  the  foe.  But,  also, 
we  lost  many  men,  for  after  the  experience  of  a  couple  of  these 
charges,  which  had  drawn  a  sort  of  bloody  St.  Andrew's  cross  of 
dead  and  djdng  through  the  centre  of  Nasta's  host,  our  foes  no 
longer  attempted  to  offer  an  unyielding  front  to  their  irresistible 
weight,  but  opened  out  to  tet  the  rush  go  through,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  hamstringing  hundreds  of  horses 
as  they  passed. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  could  do,  the  enemy  drew 
nearer,  till  at  last  he  hurled  himself  upon  Good's  force  of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  who  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
them  in  three  strong  squares.  About  the  same  time,  too,  an  awful 
and  heartshaking  roar  told  me  that  the  main  battle  had  closed  in 
on  the  centre  and  extreme  left.  I  raised  myself  in  my  stirrups 
and  looked  down  to  my  left ;  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see  there 
was  a  long  dazzling  shimmer  of  steel  as  the  sun  glanced  upon 
falling  sword  and  thrusting  spear. 
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To  and  fro  S¥niDg  the  contending  lines  in  that  dread  stftigglei 
now  giving  way,  now  gaining  a  little  in  the  mad  yet  ordered 
confusion  of  attack  and  defence.  But  it  was  as  much  as  I  oould 
do  to  keep  count  of  what  was  happening  to  our  own  wing ;  and, 
as  for  the  moment  the  cavalry  had  fallen  back  under  cover  of 
Good's  three  squares,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  this. 

Nasta's  mid  swordsmen  were  now  breaking  in  red  waves 
against  the  sullen  rock-like  squares,  lime  after  time  did  they 
yell  out  their  war-cries,  and  hurl  themselves  furiously  against  the 
long  triple  ridges  of  spear-points,  only  to  be  rolled  back  as  billows 
are  when  they  meet  the  cliff. 

And  so  for  four  long  hours  the  battle  raged  almost  without  a 
pause,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  we  had  gained  nothing  we  had 
lost  nothing.  Two  attempts  to  turn  our  left  flank  by  forcing  a  way 
through  the  wood  by  which  it  was  protected,  had  been  defeated ; 
and  as  yet  Nasta's  swordsmen  had,  notwithstanding  their  desperate 
efforts,  entirely  failed  to  break  Grood's  three  squares,  though  they 
had  thinned  their  numbers  by  quite  a  third. 

As  for  the  chest  of  the  army,  where  Sir  Henry  was  with  his 
staff  and  Umslopogaas,  it  had  suffered  dreadfully,  but  it  had  held 
its  own  with  honour,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  left  battlet 

At  last  the  attacks  slackened,  and  Sorais'  army  drew  back, 
having,  I  began  to  think,  had  enough  of  it.  On  this  point,  how-* 
ever,  I  was  soon  undeceived,  for,  splitting  up  her  cavalry  into 
comparatively  small  squadrons,  she  charged  us  furiously  with 
them  all  along  the  line,  and  then  once  more  sullenly  rolled  her 
tens  of  thousands  of  sword  and  spear  men  down  upon  our  weakened 
squares  and  squadrons;  Sorais  herself  directing  the  movement, 
and,  fearless  as  a  lioness,  heading  the  main  attack.  On  they 
came  hke  an  avalanche, — I  saw  her  golden  helm  gleaming 
in  the  van — our  counter  charges » of  cavalry  entirely  fedling  to 
check  their  forward  sweep.  Now  they  had  struck  us,  and  our 
centre  bent  in  like  a  bow  beneath  the  weight  of  their  rush.  It 
parted,  and  had  not  the  ten  thousand  men  in  reserve  charged  down 
to  its  support,  it  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  As  for  Grood'tf 
three  squares,  they  were  swept  backwards  like  boats  upon  an  in* 
coming  tide,  and  the  foremost  one  was  burst  into  and  lost  half  its 
remaining  men.  But  the  effort  was  too  fierce  and  terrible  to  last. 
Suddenly  the  battle  came,  as  it  were,  to  a  turning  point,  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  stood  still. 

Then  it  began  to  move  towards  Sorais'  camp.  Just  then,  too, 
Nasta's  fierce  and  almost  invincible  highlanders,  either  because 
they  were  disheartened  by  their  losses  or  by  way  of  a  ruse,  fell 
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baek,  and  the  remains  of  Good's  gallant  squares,  leaving  the 
positions  they  had  held  for  so  many  hours,  cheered  wildly,  and 
rashly  followed  them  down  the  slope,  whereon  the  swarms  of 
swordsmen  turned  to  envelop  them,  and  once  more  flung  them- 
selves upon  them  with  a  yell.  Taken  thus  on  every  side,  what 
remained  of  the  first  square  was  quickly  destroyed,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  second,  in  which  I  could  see  Good  himself  mounted 
on  a  large  horse,  was  on  the  point  of  annihilation.  A  few  more 
minutes  and  it  was  broken,  its  streaming  colours  sank,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  Good  in  the  confused  and  hideous  slaughter  that  ensued. 
Presently,  however,  a  cream-coloured  horse  with  a  snow-white 
mane  and  tail  burst  from  the  ruins  of  the  square  and  came 
rushing  past  me  riderless  and  with  wide  streaming  reins,  and  in 
it  I  recognised  the  charger  that  Good  had  been  riding.  Then  I 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  taking  with  me  half  my  effective  cavalry 
force,  which  now  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men,  I  commended  myself  to  God,  and,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  I  charged  straight  down  upon  Nasta's  swordsmen.  Seeing 
me  coming,  and  being  warned  by  the  thunder  of  my  horses'  hoofs, 
the  majority  of  them  faced  round,  and  gave  us  a  right  warm 
welcome.  Not  an  inch  would  they  yield ;  in  vain  did  we  hack 
and  trample  them  down  as  we  ploughed  a  broad  red  furrow 
through  their  thousands ;  they  seemed  to  re-arise  by  hundreds, 
driving  their  terrible  sharp  swords  into  our  horses,  or  severing 
their  hamstrings,  and  then  hacking  the  troopers  who  came  to  the 
ground  with  them  almost  into  pieces.  My  horse  was  speedily 
killed  under  me,  but  luckily  I  had  a  fresh  one,  my  own  favourite, 
a  coal-black  mare  Nyleptha  had  given  me,  being  held  in  reserve 
behind,  and  on  this  I  afterwards  mounted.  Meanwhile  I  had  to 
get  along  as  best  I  could,  for  I  was  pretty  well  lost  sight  of 
by  my  men  in  the  mad  confusion  of  the  moment.  My  voice, 
of  course,  could  not  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  clanging  of 
steel  and  the  shrieks  of  rage  and  agony.  Presently  I  fpund 
myself  mixed  up  with  the  remnants  of  the  square  which  had 
formed  round  its  leader  Good,  and  was  fighting  desperately 
for  existence.  I  stumbled  against  somebody,  and  glancing  down, 
caught  sight  of  Good's  eyeglass.  He  had  been  beaten  to  his 
Iqiee.  Over  him  was  a  great  fellow  swinging  a  heavy  sword. 
Somehow  I  managed  to  run  the  man  through  with  the  sime  I  had 
taken  from  the  Masai  whose  hand  I  had  cut  off;  but  as  I  did 
80,  he  dealt  me  a  frightful  blow  on  the  left  side  and  breast 
with  the  sword,    and  though  my  chain   shirt  saved  my  life, 
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I  felt  that  I  was  badly  hurt.  For  a  minute  I  fell  on  to  my 
hands  and  knees  among  the  dead  and  dying,  and  turned  sick  and 
faint.  When  I  came  to  again  I  saw  that  Nasta's  spearmen, 
or  rather  those  of  them  who.  remained,  were  retreating  back  across 
the  stream,  and  that  Good  was  there  by  me  smiling  sweetly. 

*  Near  go  that,'  he  shouted ;  *  but  all's  well  that  ends  well.' 

I  assented,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  bad  not  ended 
well  for  me.    I  was  sorely  hurt. 

Just  then  we  saw  the  smaller  bodies  of  cavalry  stationed  on 
our  extreme  right  and  left,  and  which  were  now  reinforced  by  the 
three  thousand  sabres  which  we  had  held  in  reserve,  flash  out  like 
arrows  from  their  posts  and  fall  upon  the  disordered  flanks  of 
Sorais'  forces,  and  that  charge  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  In 
another  minute  or  two  the  enemy  was  in  slow  and  sullen  retreat 
across  the  little  stream  where  they  once  more  re-formed.  Then 
came  another  lull,  during  which  I  managed  to  get  my  second 
horse,  and  received  my  orders  to  advance  from  Sir  Henry,  and 
then  with  one  fierce  deep-throated  roar,  with  a  waving  of  banners 
and  a  wide  flashing  of  steel,  the  remains  of  our  army  took  the 
oS*ensive  and  began  to  sweep,  down,  slowly  indeed,  but  irresistibly, 
from  the  positions  they  had  so  gallantly  held  all  day. 

At  last  it  was  our  turn  to  attack. 

On  we  moved,  over  the  piled  up  masses  of  dead  and  dying, 
and  were  approaching  the  stream,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  an 
extraordinary  sight.  Galloping  wildly  towards  us,  his  arms  tightly 
clasped  around  his  horse's  neck,  against  which  his  blanched  cheek 
was  tightly  pressed,  was  a  man  arrayed  in  the  full  costume  of  a 
Zu-Vendi  general,  but  in  whom,  as  he  came  nearer,  I  recognised 
none  other  than  our  lost  Alphonse.  It  was  impossible  even  then 
to  mistake  those  curling  black  mustachios.  In  a  minute  he 
was  tearing  through  our  ranks  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut 
down,  till  at  last  somebody  caught  his  horse's  bridle,  and  he  was 
brought  to  me  just  as  a  momentary  halt  occurred  in  our  advance 
to  allow  what  remained  of  our  shattered  squares  to  form  into  line. 

*  Ah,  monsieur,'  he  gasped  out  in  a  voice  that  was  nearly  in- 
articulate with  fright,  *  grace  to  the  sky,  it  is  you  !  Ah,  what  I 
have  endured !  But  you  win,  monsieur,  you  win ;  they  fly,  the 
laches.  But  listen,  monsieur — I  forget,  it  is  no  good ;  the  Queen 
is  to  be  murdered  to-morrow  at  the  first  light  in  the  palace  of 
Milosis ;  her  guards  will  leave  their  posts,  and  the  priests  are 
going  to  kill  her.  Ah  yes !  they  little  thought  it,  but  I  was 
ensconced  beneath  a  banner,  and  I  heard  it  all.' 
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*  What? '  I  Baid,  horror-struck ;  *  what  do  you  mean  ? 

*  What  I  say.  Monsieur,  that  devil  of  a  Nasta  he  went  last 
night  to  settle  the  affair  with  the  Archbishop  [Agon],  The 
guard  will  leave  open  the  little  gate  leading  from  the  great  stair 
and  go  away,  and  Nasta  and  Agon's  priests  will  come  in  and  kill 
her.     Themselves  they  would  not  kill  her/ 

*  Come  with  me,'  I  said,  and,  shouting  to  the  staff-officer  next 
me  to  take  over  the  command,  I  snatched  his  bridle  and  galloped 
as  hard  as  I  could  for  the  spot,  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
mile  off,  where  I  saw  the  royal  pennon  flying,  and  where  I  knew 
that  I  should  find  Curtis  if  he  were  still  alive.  On  we  tore,  our 
horses  clearing  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  men,  and  splashing 
through  pools  of  blood,  on  past  the  long  broken  lines  of  spearmen, 
to  where,  mounted  on  the  white  stallion  Nyleptha  had  sent  to 
him  as  a  parting  gift,  I  saw  Sir  Henry's  form  towering  above  the 
generals  who  surrounded  him. 

Just  as  we  reached  him  the  advance  began  again.  A  bloody 
cloth  was  bound  around  his  head,  but  I  saw  that  his  eye  was  as 
bright  and  keen  as  ever.  Beside  him  was  old  Umslopogaas,  his 
axe  red  with  blood,  but  looking  quite  fresh  and  uninjured. 

*  What's  wrong,  Quatermain?  '  he  shouted. 

*  Everything.  There  is  a  plot  to  murder  the  Queen  to-morrow 
at  dawn.  Alphonse  here,  who  has  just  escaped  from  Rorais,  has 
overheard  it  all,'  and  I  rapidly  repeated  to  him  what  the  French- 
man had  told  me. 

Curtis's  face  turned  deadly  pale  and  his  jaw  dropped. 

*  At  dawn,'  he  gasped,  *  and  it  is  now  sunset ;  it  dawns  before 
four,  and  we  are  nearly  a  hundred  miles  off— nine  hours  at  the 
outside.     What  is  to  be  done  ? ' 

An  idea  entered  into  my  head.  *  Is  that  horse  of  yours  fresh  ? ' 
I  said. 

*  Yes,  I  have  only  just  got  on  to  him— when  my  last  was  killed, 
and  he  has  been  fed.' 

*  So  is  mine.  Get  off  him,  and  let  Umslopogaas  mount ;  he 
can  ride  well.  We  will  be  at  Milosis  before  dawn,  or  if  we  are 
not — well,  we  cannot  help  it.  No,  no ;  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
leave  now.  You  would  be  seen,  and  it  would  turn  the  fate  of  the 
battle.  It  is  not  half  won  yet.  The  soldiers  would  think  you  were 
making  a  bolt  of  it.     Quick  now.' 

In  a  moment  he  was  down,  and  at  my  bidding  Umslopogaas 
sprang  into  the  empty  saddle. 

*Now  farewell,'  I  said.     *Send  a  thousand  horsemen   with 
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remounts  after  us  in  an  hour  if  possible.    Stay,  despatch  a  general 
to  the  left  wing  to  take  over  the  command  and  explain  my  absence.' 

*  You  will  do  your  best  to  save  her,  Quatermain  ? '  he  said  in  a 
broken  voice. 

*  Ay,  that  I  will.     Go  on ;  you  are  being  left  behind.' 

He  cast  one  glance  at  us,  and  accompanied  by  his  staflf 
galloped  oflf  to  join  the  advance,  which  by  this  time  was  fording 
the  little  brook  that  now  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  £eillen. 

As  for  Umslopogaas  and  myself  we  left  that  dreadful  field  as 
arrows  leave  a  bow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  passed  right  out  of 
the  sight  of  slaughter,  the  smell  of  blood,  and  the  turmoil  and 
shouting,  which  only  came  to  our  ears  as  a  faint,  far-oflF  roaring 
like  the  sound  of  distant  breakers. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AWAY !      AWAY ! 


At  the  top  of  the  rise  we  halted  for  a  second  to  breathe  our  horses ; 
and,  turning,  glanced  at  the  battle  beneath  us,  which,  illumined 
as  it  was  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  staining  the  whole 
scene  red,  looked  from  where  we  were  more  like  some  wild 
titanic  picture  than  an  actual  hand-to-hand  combat.  The  dis- 
tinguishing scenic  effect  from  that  distance  was  the  countless 
distinct  flashes  of  light  reflected  from  the  swords  and  spears, 
otherwise  the  panorama  was  not  so  grand  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  great  green  lap  of  sward  in  which  the  struggle 
was  being  fought  out,  the  bold  round  outline  of  the  hills  behind,  and 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain  beyond,  seemed  to  dwarf  it ;  and  what 
was  tremendous  enough,  when  one  was  in  it,  grew  insignificant 
when  viewed  from  the  distance.  But  is  it  not  thus  with  all  the 
affairs  and  doings  of  our  race  about  which  we  blow  the  loud 
trumpet  and  make  such  a  fuss  and  a  worry  ?  How  utterly  antlike, 
and  morally  and  physically  insignificant,  must  they  seem  to  the 
calm  eyes  that  watch  them  from  the  arching  depths  above ! 

*  We  win  the  day,  Macumazahn,'  said  old  Umslopogaas,  taking 
in  the  whole  situation  with  a  glance  of  his  practised  eye.  *  Look, 
the  Lady  of  the  Night's  forces  give  on  every  side,  there  is  no 
stiffness  left  in  them,  they  bend  like  hot  iron,  they  are  fighting 
with  but  half  a  heart.  But  alas !  the  battle  will  in  a  manner  be 
drawn,  for  the  darkness  gathers,  and  the  regiments  will  not  be 
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able  to  follow  and  slay ! ' — and  he  shook  his  head  sadly.  '  But,'  he 
added,  '  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  fight  again,  we  have  fed 
them  with  too  strong  a  meat.  Ah,  it  is  well  to  have  lived !  At 
last  I  have  seen  a  fight  worth  seeing.' 

By  this  time  we  were  on  our  way  again,  and  as  we  went  side  by 
side  I  told  him  what  our  mission  was,  and  how  that,  if  it  failed,  all 
the  lives  that  had  been  lost  that  day  would  have  been  lost  in  vain. 

^  Ah ! '  he  said,  ^  nigh  on  a  hundred  miles  and  no  horses  but 
these, and  to  be  there  before  the  dawn !  Well — away !  away!  man 
can  but  try,  Macumazahn ;  and  mayhap  we  shall  be  there  in  time 
to  split  that  old  "  witch-finder's  "  [Agon's]  skull  for  him.  Once 
he  wanted  to  bum  us,  the  old  "  rainmaker,"  did  he  ?  And  now  he 
would  set  a  snare  for  my  mother  [Nyleptha],  would  he  ?  Good ! 
So  sure  as  my  name  is  the  name  of  the  Woodpecker,  so  surely,  be 
my  mother  alive  or  dead,  will  I  split  him  to  the  beard.  Ay,  by 
T'Chaka's  head  I  swear  it! '  and  he  shook  Inkosi-kaas  as  he  galloped. 
By  now  the  darkness  was  closing  in,  but  fortunately  there  would 
be  a  moon  later,  and  the  road  was  good. 

On  we  sped  through  the  twilight,  the  two  splendid  horses  we 
bestrode  had  got  their  wind  by  this,  and  were  sweeping  along 
with  a  wide  steady  stride  that  neither  failed  nor  varied  for  mile 
upon  mile.  Down  the  sides  of  slopes  we  galloped,  across  wide 
vales  that  stretched  to  the  foot  of  far-oflf  hills.  Nearer  and  nearer 
grew  the  blue  hills,  now  we  were  travelling  up  their  steeps,  and 
now  we  were  over,  and  passing  towards  others  that  spmng  up  like 
visions  in  the  £eu:,  faint  distance  beyond. 

On,  never  pausing  or  drawing  rein  through  the  perfect  quiet 
of  the  night,  that  was  set  like  a  song  to  the  falling  music  of  our 
horses'  hoofs;  on,  past  deserted  villages,  where  only  some  forgotten 
starving  dog  howled  a  melancholy  welcome ;  on,  past  lonely  moated 
dwellings ;  on,  through  the  white  patchy  moonlight  that  lay  coldly 
upon  the  wide  bosom  of  the  earth  as  though  there  was  no  warmth 
in  it ;  on,  knee  to  knee,  for  hour  after  hour. 

We  spake  not,  but  bent  us  forward  on  the  necks  of  those  two 
glorious  horses,  and  listened  to  their  deep,  long-drawn  breaths  as 
they  filled  their  great  lungs,  and  to  the  regular  unfaltering  ring 
of  their  round  hoofs.  Grim  and  black  indeed  did  old  Umslopogaas 
look  beside  me,  mounted  upon  the  great  white  horse,  like  Death  in 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  as  now  and  again,  lifting  his  fierce 
set  face,  he  gazed  out  along  the  road,  and  pointed  with  his  axe 
towards  some  distant  rise  or  house. 

And  so  on,  still  on,  without  break  or  pause  for  hour  after  hour* 
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At  last  I  felt  that  even  the  s^plendid  animal  that  I  rode 
was  beginning  to  give  out.  I  looked  at  my  watch;  it  was 
nearly  midnight,  and  we  were  considerably  more*  tjhati  half-way. 
On  the  top  of  a  rise  was  a  little  spring,  which  I  remembered 
because  I  had  slept  by  it  a  few  nights  before,  and  here  I  motioned 
to  Umslopogaas  to  pull  up,  having  deterinined  to  give  the  horses 
and  ourselves  ten  minutes  to  breathe  in.  He  did  so,  and  we  dis- 
mounted, that  is  to  say  Umslopogaas  did,  and  then  helped  me  off, 
for  what  with  fatigue,  stiffness,  and  the  pain  of  my  wound,  I  could 
not  do  so  for  myself,  and  the  gallant  horses  stood  panting  there, 
resting  first  one  leg  and  then  another,  while  the  sweat  fell  drip, 
drip,  from  them,  and  the  steam  rose  and  hung  in  pale  clouds  in 
the  still  night  air. 

Leaving  Umslopogaas  to  hold  the  horses,  I  hobbled  to  the 
spring  and  drank  deep  of  its  sweet  waters.  I  had  had  nothing 
but  a  single  mouthful  of  wine  since  mid-day  when  the  battle 
began,  and  I  was  parched  up,  though  my  fatigue  was  too  great  to 
allow  me  to  feel  hungry.  Then,  having  laved  my  fevered  head 
and  hands,  I  returned,  and  the  Zulu  went  and  drank.  Next  we 
allowed  the  horses  to  take  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  each — no  more ; 
and  oh,  what  a  struggle  we  had  to  get  the  poor  beasts  away  from 
the  water !  There  were  yet  two  minutes,  and  I  employed  it  in 
hobbling  up  and  down  to  try  and  relieve  my  stiffness,  and  in 
inspecting  the  condition  of  the  horses.  My  mare,  gallant  animal 
though  she  was,  was  evidently  much  distressed ;  she  hxmg  her 
head,  and  her  eye  looked  sick  and  dull ;  but  Daylight,  Nylepthsk's 
glorious  horse — who,  if  he  is  served  aright,  should,  like  the 
steeds  who  saved  the  great  Barneses  in  his  need,  feed  for  the  rest 
of  his  days  out  of  a  golden  manger — was  still,  comparatively 
speaking,  fresh,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  had  by  far  the 
heavier  weight  to  carry.  He  was  Hucked  up,'  indeed,  and  his 
legs  were  weary,  but  his  eye  was  bright  and  clear,  and  he  held 
his  shapely  head  up  and  gazed  out  into  the  darkness  round  him 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  say  that  whoever  failed  he  was  good  for 
those  five-and-forty  miles  that  yet  lay  between  us  and  Milosis. 
Then  Umslopogaas  helped  me  into  the  saddle  and — vigorous  old 
Favage  that  he  was ! — vaulted  into  his  own  without  touching  a 
stirrup,  and  we  were  off  once  more ;  slowly  at  first,  till  the  horses 
got  into  their  stride,  and  then  more  swiftly.  So  we  passed  over 
another  ten  miles,  and  then  came  a  long,  weary  rise  of  some  six 
or  seven  miles,  and  three  times  did  my  poor  black  mare  neariy 
come  to  the  ground  with  me.     But  on  the  top  she  seeined  to 
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gather  herself  together,  and  rattled  down  the  slope  with  long, 
convulsive  strides,  breathing  in  gasps.  We  did  that  three  or  four 
miles  more  swiftly  than  any  since  we  had  started  on  our  wild  ride, 
but  I  felt  it  to  be  a  last  effort,  and  I  was  right.  Suddenly  my 
poor  horse  took  the  bit  between  her  teeth  and  bolted  furiously 
along  a  stretch  of  level  ground  for  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  and  then  with  two  or  three  jerky  strides  pulled  herself  up 
and  fell  with  a  crash  right  on  to  her  head,  I  rolling  myself  free  as 
she  did  so.  As  I  struggled  on  to  my  feet  the  brave  beast  raised  her 
^ Jttad  and  looked  at  me  with  piteous  bloodshot  eyes,  and  then  her 
head  dropped  with  a  groan  and  she  was  dead.  Her  heart  was  broken. 

Umslopogaas  pulled  up  beside  the  carcase,  and  I  looked  at 
him  in  dismay.  There  were  still  more  than  twenty  miles  to  do 
by  dawn,  and  how  were  we  to  do  it  with  one  horse  ?  It  seemed 
hopeless,  but  I  had  forgotten  the  old  Zulu's  extraordinary  run- 
ning powers. 

Without  a  single  word  he  sprang  from  the  saddle  and  began 
to  hoist  me  into  it. 

*  What  wilt  thou  do?'  lasked. 

^  Eun,'  he  answered,  seizing  my  stirrup  leather. 

Then  off  we  went  again  almost  as  fast  as  before ;  and  oh,  the 
relief  it  was  to  me  to  get  that  change  of  horses !  Anybody  who 
has  ever  ridden  against  time  will  know  what  it  meant. 

Daylight  sped  along  at  a  long  stretching  hand-gallop,  giving 
the  gaunt  Zulu  a  lift  at  every  stride.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing 
to  see  old  Umslopogaas  run  mile  after  mile,  his  lips  slightly 
parted  and  his  nostrils  agape  like  the  horse's.  Every  five  miles 
or  so  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  let  him  get  his  breath,  and 
then  flew  on  again. 

*  CSanst  thou  go  farther,'  I  said  at  the  third  of  these  stoppages, 
*  or  shall  I  leave  thee  to  follow  me?' 

He  pointed  with  his  axe  to  a  dim  mass  before  us.  It  was  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  now  not  more  than  five  miles  away. 

*  I  reach  it  or  I  die,'  he  gasped. 

Oh,  that  last  five  miles !  The  skin  was  rubbed  from  the  inside 
of  my  legs,  and  every  movement  of  my  horse  gave  me  anguish. 
Nor  was  that  all.  I  was  exhausted  with  toil,  want  of  food  and 
sleep,  and  also  suffering  very  much  from  the  blow  I  had  received 
on  my  left  side ;  it  seemed  as  though  a  piece  of  bone  or  some- 
thing was  slowly  piercing  into  my  lung.  Poor  Daylight,  too, 
was  pretty  nearly  finished,  and  no  wonder.  But  there  was  a  smell 
of  dawn  in  the  air,  and  we  might  not  stay ;  better  that  all  three 
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of  UB  should  die  upon  the  road  than  that  we  should  linger  while 
there  was  life  in  us.  The  air  was  thick  and  heavy,  as  it  sometimes 
is  before  the  dawn  breaks,  and — ^another  infallible  sign  in  certain 
parts  of  Zu-Vendis  that  sunrise  is  at  hand — hundreds  of  little 
spiders  pendant  on  the  end  of  long  tough  webs  were  floating 
about  in  it.  These  early-rising  creatures,  or  rather  their  webs, 
caught  upon  the  horse's  and  our  own  forms  by  scores,  and  as 
we  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy  to  brush  them  off,  we 
rushed  along,  covered  with  hundreds  of  long  grey  threads  that 
streamed  out  a  yard  or  more  behind  us,  and  a  very  strange 
appearance  they  must  have  given  us. 

And  now  before  us  are  the  huge  brazen  gates  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Frowning  City,  and  a  new  and  horrible  doubt  strikes 
me :  What  if  they  will  not  let  us  in  ? 

*  Open!  open! '  I  shout  imperiously,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  royal  password.  ^Open!  open!  a  messenger,  a  messenger 
with  tidings  of  the  war.' 

*  What  news  ?  '  cried  the  guard.  *  And  who  art  thou  that  ridest 
so  madly,  and  who  is  that  whose  tongue  lolls  out — '  and  it  actually 
did — *  and  who  runs  by  thee  like  a  dog  by  a  chariot?  ' 

<  It  is  the  Lord  Macumazahn,  and  with  him  is  his  dog,  his 
black  dog.     Open  !  open  !  I  bring  tidings.' 

The  great  gates  ran  back  on  their  rollers,  and  the  drawbridge 
fell  with  a  rattling  crash,  and  we  dashed  on  through  the  one  and 
over  the  other. 

*  What  news,  my  lord,  what  news  ? '  cried  the  guard. 

^  Incubu  rolls  Sorais  back,  as  the  wind  a  cloud,'  I  answered, 
and  was  gone. 

One  more  effort,  gallant  horse,  and  yet  more  gallant  man ! 

So  fall  not  now.  Daylight;  and  hold  thy  life  in  thee  for  fifteen 
short  minutes  more,  old  Zulu  war-dog,  and  ye  shall  both  live  for 
ever  in  the  annals  of  the  land. 

On,  clattering  through  the  sleeping  streets.  We  are  passing 
the  Flower  Temple  now — one  mile  more,  only  one  little  mile — 
hold  on,  keep  your  life  in  ye,  see  the  houses  run  past  of  them- 
selves. Up,  good  horse,  up,  there — ^but  fifty  yards  now.  Ah !  you 
see  your  stables  and  stagger  on  gallantly. 

<  Thank  God !  the  palace  at  last ! '  and  see  the  first  arrows  of 
the  dawn  are  striking  on  the  temple's  golden  dome.^  But  shall 
I  get  in  here,  or  is  the  deed  done  and  the  way  barred  ? 

*  Of  course,  the  roof  of  the  Temple  being  so  high,  caught  the  light  some  time 
before  the  breaking  of  the  dawn. — A.  Q. 
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Once  more  I  give  the  password  and  shout  *  OpeTi  /  ope^i  / ' 

No  answer,  and  my  heart  grows  very  feint. 

Again  I  call,  and  this  time  a  single  voice  replies,  and  to 
my  joy  I  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  Kara,  a  fellow-oflScer  of 
Nyleptha's  guards,  a  man  I  know  to  be  as  honest  as  the  light — 
indeed,  the  same  whom  Nyleptha  had  sent  to  arrest  Sorais  on  the 
day  she  fled  to  the  temple. 

*  Is  it  thou,  Kara  ?'  I  cry.  *  I  am  Macmnazahn.  Bid  the  guard 
let  down  the  bridge  and  throw  wide  the  gate.     Quick,  quick  ! ' 

Then  followed  a  space  that  seemed  to  me  endless,  but  at 
length  the  bridge  fell  and  one  half  of  the  gate  opened  and  we  got 
into  the  courtyard,  where  at  last  poor  Daylight  fell  down  beneath 
me,  as  I  thought,  dead.  I  struggled  free,  and  leaning  against  a 
post  looked  around.  Except  Kara,  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen,  and 
his  look  was  wild,  and  his  garments  were  all  torn.  He  had  opened 
the  gate  and  let  down  the  bridge  alone,  and  was  now  getting 
them  up  and  shut  again  (as,  owing  to  a  very  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  cranks  and  levers,  one  man  could  easily  do,  and  indeed 
generally  did  do). 

^  Where  are  the  guard  ? '  I  gasped,  fearing  his  answer  as  I 
never  feared  anything  before. 

*  I  know  not,'  he  answered ;  *  two  hours  ago  as  I  slept  was  I 
seized  and  bound  by  the  watch  under  me,  and  but  now,  this  very 
moment,  have  I  jfreed  myself  with  my  teeth.  I  fear,  I  greatly 
fear,  that  we  are  betrayed.' 

His  words  gave  me  fresh  energy.  Catching  him  by  the  arm, 
I  staggered,  followed  by  Umslopogaas,  who  reeled  after  us  Kke  a 
drunken  man,  through  the  courtyards,  up  the  great  hall,  which 
was  silent  as  the  grave,  towards  the  Queen's  sleeping-place. 

We  reached  the  first  ante-room — no  guards ;  the  second — 
still  no  guards.  Oh,  surely  the  thing  was  done  !  We  were  too 
late  after  all,  too  late.  The  silence  and  solitude  of  those  great 
chambers  was  dreadful,  and  weighed  me  down  like  an  evil  dream. 
On,  right  into  Nyleptha's  chamber  we  rushed  and  staggered,  sick 
at  heart,  fearing  the  very  worst ;  we  saw  there  was  a  light  in  it, 
ay,  and  a  figure  bearing  the  light.  Oh,  thank  God,  it  is  the  White 
Queen  herself,  the  Queen  unharmed !  There  she  stands  in  her 
night-gear,  roused,  by  the  clatter  of  our  coming,  from  her  bed, 
the  heaviness  of  sleep  yet  in  her  eyes,  and  a  red  blush  of  fear  and 
shame  mantling  her  lovely  breast  and  cheek. 

*  Who  is  it  ? '  she  cries.  *  What  means  this  ?  Oh,  Macumazahn, 
is  it  thou  ?     Why  lookest  thou  so  wildly  ?    Thou  comest  as  one 
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bearing  evil  tidings— and  my  lord — oh,  stell  me  not  my  lord  is 
dead — not  dead  ! '  she  wailed,  wringing  her  white  hands. 

^I  left  Incubu  wounded,  but  leading  the  advance  against 
Soraas  last  night  at  sundown,  therefore  let  thy  heart  have  rest. 
Sorai?  is  beaten  back  all  -along  her  lines,  and  thy  arms  prevail.' 

*  I  knew  it,'  she  cried  in  triumph.  *  I  knew  that  he  would 
win ;  and  they  called  him  Outlander,  and  shook  their  wise  beads 
when  I  gave  him  the  command.  Last  night  at  sundown,  sayest 
thou,  and  it  is  not  yet  dawn  ?     Surely ' 

^  Throw  a  cloak  around  thee,  Nyleptha,'  I  broke  in,  ^  and  give  us 
wine  to  drink ;  ay,  and  call  thy  maidens  quick  if  thou  wouldst 
save  thyself  alive.     Nay,  stay  not.' 

Thus  adjured,  she  ran  and  called  through  the  curtains  towards 
some  room  beyond,  and  then  hastily  put  on  her  sandals  and  a 
thick  cloak,  by  which  time  a  dozen  or  so  of  half-dressed  women 
were  pouring  into  the  room. 

^  Follow  us  and  be  silent,'  I  said  to  them  as  they  gazed  with 
wondering  eyes  clinging  one  to  another.  So  we  went  into  the 
first  ante-room. 

*  Now,'  I  said,  ^  give  us  wine  to  drink  and  food,  if  ye  have  it, 
for  we  are  near  to  death.' 

The  room  was  used  as  a  mess-room  for  the  oflScers  of  the 
guards,  and  from  a  cupboard  some  fiagons  of  wine  and  some  cold 
flesh  were  brought  forth,  and  Umslopoga^s  and  I  drank,  and  felt 
life  flow  back  into  our  veins  as  the  good  red  wine  went  down. 

*Hark  to  me,  Nyleptha,'  I  said,  as  I  put  down  the  empty 
tankard.  *  Hast  thou  here  among  these  thy  waiting-ladies  any 
two  of  discretion  ? ' 

*  Ay,'  she  said,  *  surely.' 

*  Then  bid  them  go  out  by  the  side  entraijice  to  any  citizens 
whom  thou  canst  bethink  thee  of  as  men  loyal  to  thee,  and  pray 
them  come  armed,  with  all  honest  folk  that  they  can  gather, 
to  rescue  thee  from  death.  Nay,  question  not ;  do  as  I  say,  and 
quickly.     Kara,  here,  will  let  out  the  maids.' 

She  turned,  and  selecting  two  of  the  crowd  of  damsels,  re- 
peated the  words  I  had  uttered,  giving  them  besides  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  men  to  whom  each  should  run. 

*  Go  swiftly  and  secretly ;  go  for  your  very  lives,'  I  added. 

In  another  moment  they  had  left  with  Kara,  whom  I  told  to 
rejoin  us  at  the  door  leading  from  the  great  courtyard  on  to  the 
stairway  as  soon  as  ha  had  made  fast  behind  the  girls.  TMtlier, 
too,  Umslopogaas  and  I  made  our  way,  followed  by  the  Queen  and 
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her  women.  As  we  went  we  tore  ofif  mouthfuls  of  food,  and 
between  them  I  told  her  what  I  knew  of  the  danger  which 
encompassed  her,  and  how  we  had  found  Kara,  and  how  all  the 
guards  and  menservants  were  gone,  and  she  was  alone  with  her 
women  in  that  great  place ;  and  she  told  me,  too,  that  a  rumour 
had  spread  through  the  town  that  our  army  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  that  Sorais  was  marching  in  triumph  on  Milosis, 
and  .how  iir  consequence  thereof  all  men  had  fallen  away  from  her. 

Though  all  this  takes  some  time  to  tell,  we  had  not  been  but 
six  or  seven  minutes  in  the  palace ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
golden  roof  of  the  temple,  being  very  lofty,  was  ablaze  with  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  it  was  not  yet  dawn,  nor  would  be  for 
imother  ten  minutes.  We  were  in  the  courtyard  now,  and  here 
my  wound  pained  me  so  that  I  had  to  take  Nyleptha's  arm,  while 
IJmslopogaas  rolled  along  after  us  eating  as  he  went. 

Now  we  were  across  it,  and  had  reached  the  narrow  doorway 
through  the  palace  wall  that  opened  on  to  the  mighty  stair. 

I  looked  through  and  stood  aghast,  as  well  I  might.  The 
door  was  gone,  and  so  were  the  outer  gates  of  bronze — entirely 
^one.  They  had  been  taken  from  their  hinges,  and,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  hurled  from  the  stairway  to  the  ground  two  hundred 
feet  beneath.  There  in  front  of  us  was  the  semicircular  standing- 
space,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  large  oval  dining-table,  and  the 
ten  curved  black  marble  steps  leading  on  to  the  main  stair — and 
that  was  all. 


(To  ht  continued.) 
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Women's  Work  and  Women's  Wages. 


WHEN  the  incredible  has  happened  once  it  becomes  almost 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  may  happen  again.  It  has 
happened  once  for  an  imaginative  writer  to  trace,  regardless 
of  expense,  the  outlines  of  an  altogether  ideal  scheme  for  making 
life  less  uniformly  dismal  for  two  or  three  millions  of  his  fellow- 
mortals.  Fortune  aiding  the  seductiveness  of  Mr.  Besant's  pen. 
East  London  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  as  fair  an  imitation 
of  a  ^  Palace  of  Delight '  as  can  well  be  set  up  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  critics  who  denounce  all  *  novels  with  a  purpose ' 
would  perhaps  have  forgiven  the  author  of  that  *  impossible  story  * 
concerning  <  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men '  had  he  been  content  to 
plead  immunity  for  a  first  offence  and  agreed  not  to  trespass  again. 
But,  as  the  readers  of  Longman  best  know,  Mr.  Besant's  imagination 
was  still  happily  unexhausted,  and  after  seeing  visions  and  dream- 
ing dreams  about  the  holiday  hours  of  Whitechapel,  he  has  gone 
on  to  take  the  same  liberty  with  the  working-days  of  Hoxton. 
The  newspapers  and  the  novel-readers  don't  half  like  it.  People 
do  not  like  being  made  uncomfortable,  and  when  a  favourite 
author  turns  upon  them,  and  actually  produces  a  dim  feeling  of 
malaise  in  the  recesses  of  well-bred  easy-going  consciences,  they 
nourish  a  certain  sense  of  injury.  They  can't  say  that  Mr.  Besant 
is  dull,  or  his  characters  unreal,  or  his  plot  more  impossible  than 
he  intends.  But  they  grumble  at  the  novelist  with  a  purpose, 
and  protest  against  being  made  uncomfortable  for  nothing ;  they 
complain  of  the  mixture  of  powder  and  jam,  and  pretend  that 
they  would  rather  take  their  morals  and  economics  unsweetened 
in  church  or  lecture-rooms.  Of  course  we  know  better.  No  one 
sits  under  preachers  or  professors  who  really  succeed  in  making 
them  uncomfortable,  and  the  novelist  who  gets  read  in  spite  of 
that  achievement  has  really  won  so  great  a  victory,  that  he  may. 
Napoleon-like,  blot  the  word  *  impossible  '  out  of  his  dictionary. 
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In  plain  fact,  anything  is  possible,  however  large,  difficnlt, 
or  distant,  if  the  object  is  clearly  defined  and  resolutely  pursued. 
At  one  time  it  would  have  been  thought  wildly  impossible  to 
teach  every  child  in  England  to  read ;  but  as  soon  as  the  State 
determined  that  schools  enough  for  the  purpose  should  be  built, 
the  impossible  ceased  to  be  even  difficult.  It  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  provide  free  amusements,  after  the  Beaumont  Palace 
fashion,  for  the  whole  population  as  to  provide  elementary  school- 
ing. But  free  amusements  are  of  no  use  to  those  who  work 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  wages  that  only  buy 
bread  and  tea,  and  it  takes  a  robust  imagination  like  Mr.Besant's 
to  conceive  so  radical  a  reconstruction  of  the  social  order  as 
would  be  involved  in  halving  the  work  and  doubling  the  wages 
of  Melenda  and  her  tribe.  Yet  such  a  reconstruction  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  quite  possible,  and  not  more  difficult  than  the 
complete  revolution  in  our  industrial  economy  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  system.  It  only  requires  such  a  con- 
senaus  of  opinion  as  that  which  })assed  the  Education  Act  of 
]  870,  such  a  consenavs  of  goodwill  as  that  which  has  founded 
the  People's  Palace,  in  fact,  such  concerted  action  upon  the  labour 
market  as  can  be  brought  to  bear  when  ten  thousand  Valentines 
and  a  hundred  thousand  Melendas  have  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
campaign. 

Now  that  the  Beaumont  Palace  is  a  fact,  there  are  plenty  of 
good  people  who  say,  quite  truly,  that  they  wished  and  asked  for 
something  of  the  kind  long  before  Mr.  Besant's  book  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  of  course  his  book  would  not  have  produced  its  effect 
if  people's  minds  had  not  been  already  predisposed  to  accept  such 
a  scheme  as  soon  as  it  was  set  forth  in  sufficiently  lively  and 
attractive  colours.  Similarly,  we  should  have  no  hope  of  any 
correspondiDg  outcome  from  *  The  Children  of  Gibeon  '  if  there 
were  not  already  amongst  men  and  women  of  all  classes  a  strong 
and  growing  feeling  that  something  must  be  done  to  alter  and 
amend  the  conditions  of  women's  work. 

The  object  of  these  pages  is  to  describe  one  attempt  in  par- 
ticular which  has  been  made  to  grapple  with  this  problem,  and 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  wider  organisation  to  concentrate 
and  direct  all  the  unemployed  and  misguided  sympathy  with  the 
hardships  of  the  working  poor  which  is  really  floating  about 
in  the  social  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  Hhat  strange  hard- 
ness of  woman's  heart  towards  women '  which  Mr.  Besant  justly 
denounces  as  ^  a  wonderful  and  monstrous  thing.' 
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If  women  work  for  wages  like  men,  and  are  liable  to  have 
their  wages  reduced  through  the  competition  of  employers  for 
custom  and  the  competition  of  workers  for  employment,  they 
must  at  •  least  endeavour  to  protect  themselves,  as  men  do,  by 
union  and  combination,  against  the  forces  which  singly  they  are 
unable  to  resist.  Men,  it  is  said,  by  the  help  of  trade  unions, 
have  shortened  th«ir  hours  of  work  and  raised,  or  prevented 
the  reduction  of,  the  general  rate  of  wages :  women  in  the 
same  position,  to  obtain  the  same  results,  must  use  the  same 
means.  But  women  of  all  classes  are  a  shade  more  sensitive 
to  the  breath  of  public  opinion  than  men  are,  and  working  women 
are  not  likely  to  seek  such  help  as  trade  unionism  can  give  them 
until  they  are  well  assured  that  the  last  remains  of  ancient  pre- 
judice against  trade  unionism  have  been  dispelled.  Everyone 
agrees  now  that  trade  unions  are  lawful,  but  many  good  people 
still  entertain  a  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  or  utility  of 
their  action,  and  this  doubt  must  be  removed  before  even  the 
women  who  most  need  protection  can  be  induced  to  seek  it 
through  combination. 

The  trade  unions  of  men  have  always  had  two  chief  objects  in 
view — to  shorten  the  hours  of  work  (practically  whenever  possible 
to  a  ^  nine  hours  day '),  and  to  fix  a  minimv/m  rate  of  wages  to 
be  received  by  all  ordinary  workers,  such  as  is  considered  suffi-^ 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  worker  and  his  fainily.  Starting 
from  the  sound  principle  that  work  is  a  good  thing,  the  early 
unionists  were  blamed  for  making  rules  which  prevented  their 
members  from  working  as  a  rule  more  than  certain  specified 
hours ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  leisure  asked  quite  sincerely.  Is 
it  not  a  shocking  thing,  if  an  industrious  man  wants  to  work 
extra  hours  for  extra  money  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  that  he 
should  be  forbidden  to  do  so  by  a  tyrannical  society?  Even  now 
it  may  seem  rather  paradoxical  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  idle  and 
drunken,  not  the  industrious  and  thrifty  workers,  who  as  a  rule 
like  working  overtime.  And  yet  the  fact  is  so.  After  a  nine 
hours  day,  the  walk  home,  the  evening  wash,  and  the  family 
supper,  how  much  time  is  there  left  for  the  ideal  British  workman 
to  rest  by  the  domestic  hearth  and  enjoy  the  company  of  his  wife 
and  children  ?  A  bare  hour  or  two  at  most  before  bed-time ;  and 
if  a  man's  regular  wages  will  not  allow  him  to  indulge  in  this  one 
cheap  and  innocent  and  wholesome  pleasure,  they  are  obviously 
too  low,  and  very  low  wages  are  fatal  not  only  to  domestic  happi- 
ness but  to  industry  and  thrift.     For   suppose  the   day's  work 
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extends  over  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  instead  of  nine,  the  man 
leaves  his  workshop  tired  out,  physically  feint  and  nervously 
irritable,  and  must  stop  for  *a  glass '  before  he  feels  equal  to  the 
tramp  home  ;  he  gets  in  late,  too  tired  to  eat ;  and  the  wife,  who 
never  knows  when  to  expect  him,  has,  of  course,  got  supper  too 
early  or  too  late,  and  is  herself  worried  with  waiting — =with  the 
daily  result  of  probable  quarrels  and  certain .  drink.  Habitual 
long  hours  and  habitual  drinking  always  go  together.  The 
clever,  idle,  thriftless  worker,  who  does  not  dislike  working  over- 
time, does  not,  and  never  did,  spend  his  extra  earnings  on  his 
family.  He  either  drinks  the  surplus  as  he  earns  it,  or  he  saves 
up  a  few  pounds  from  high  wages  to  spend  *  upon  the  spree,'  only 
returning  to  work  whwi  all,  the  family  property  has  been  pawned, 
and  he  again  begins  to  work»  double  tides  to  keep  himself  going 
with  drink  while  he  is  redeeming  it. 

At  a  time  when  philanthropists  could  only  shake  their  heads 
at  the  improvidence  and  intemperance  of  the  poor,  and  lament 
that  they  were  none  the  better  for  high  wages  when  they  got 
them,  the  early  unionists  set  themselves  to  remove  the  chief 
cause  of  these  evils  in  excessive  and  irregular  hours  of  labour. 
They  knew  that  overwork  was  neither  a  cause  nor  an  effect  of 
industry,  and  they  were  moved  almost  exclusively  by  motives 
which  every  philanthropist  must  approve,  when  he  understands 
them,  in  their  struggles  against  habitual  overtime.  When  engi* 
neers  worked  as  long  hours  as  tailors  they  used  to  drink  as  much 
or  more  ;  now  the  engineers  have  shortened  their  hours  and  their . 
drink-bill,  and  the  tailors  have  not.  Human  nature  is  responsible 
for  the  result,  which  is  not  even  peculiar  to  masculine  depravity. 
Women  are  demoralised  just  as  men  are  both  by  chronic  long 
hours  and  by  the  extra  wages  earned  at  the  expense  of  chronic 
overtime ;  and  there  are  still  clever  shirtmakers  and  tailoresses  who 
alternate  between  weeks  of  intemperate  work  and  intemperate  play. 

Evidently,  then,  benevolent  public  opinion  must  go  heartily 
with  trade  unions  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  moderate  and 
uniform  length  for  the  day's  work. 

The  case  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  even  simpler.  Trade 
unions  have  never  wished  to  have  all  workers,  good  or  bad,  paid 
at  the  same  rate ;  all  they  ask  is  that  the  average  worker,  the 
man  who  is  thought  good  enough  to  be  employed,  shall  be  paid 
at  some  certain  rate  which  has  been  accepted  in  the  trade  as  just 
sufficient  for  a  decent  maintenance.  Extra  skill  and  extra  speed 
may  be  paid  for  extra,  as  much  as  the  employer  pleases ;  what 
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trade  unionists  object  to  is  paying  ordinary  wages  to  the  extra 
good  hands,  and  something  less  than  that  to  the  ordinary  ones. 
Ordinary  folk  are  the  rule,  and  if  all  ordinary  workers  were  to  go 
on  half  rations  it  would  be  a  bad  look-out  for  most  of  us. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  a  young  woman  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  who  had  had  singular  facilities  for  approaching  the  labour 
question  from  the  worker's  side,  began  for  the  first  time  seriously 
to  advocate  trade  unionism  as  a  remedy  for  the  notorious  evils 
affecting  the  industrial  position  of  women.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  highly-educated  elementary  schoolmaster;  and  on  her 
father's  death,  when  quite  a  young  girl,  she  was  engaged  as 
secretary,  or  assistant,  by  an  elderly  lady,  who  herself  acted  as  clerk 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Workmen's  Club  and  Institute  Union. 
She  made  herself  so  useful  in  this  capacity  that  she  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  secretary  to  the  Union  itself.  Nearly  all 
the  workmen's  clubs  in  London  are  affliated  to  this  Institute, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  brought  Miss  Smith  into 
constant  and  friendly  intercourse  both  with  the  leading  working- 
men  and  with  persons  of  every  class  interested  in  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems.  After  some  years  of  this  work  she  married 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  disinterested  of  the  men  associated 
with  the  Club  Union,  Mr.  Thomas  Paterson,  formerly  a  cabinet- 
maker, a  speculative  metaphysician  of  considerable  originality, 
and  a  man  of  singular  uprightness  and  generosity  of  character. 

Immediately  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Paterson  l)egan  to 
organise  the  movement  which  must  be  permanently  connected 
with  her  name,  in  favour  of  trade  unionism  among  women.  She 
saw  that  in  women's  trades,  at  their  best,  there  was  the  same 
need  for  mutual  help  and  protection  as  in  the  trades  of  men, 
while  every  form  of  charitable  help  had  been  tried  and  found 
ineffective  to  deal  with  the  chronic  starvation  prevailing  in 
women's  trades  at  their  worst.  She  knew  that  working-women, 
as  a  class,  are  too  poor,  too  busy,  and  too  timid  to  start  any  even 
mildly  militant  organisation  for  themselves ;  and  at  the  same  time 
she  believed  that  there  were  men  and  women  of  leisure,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  machinery  of  so-called  charity,  who  would  be 
ready  and  willing  to  help  and  encourage  the  workers  to  combine 
to  help  themselves. 

A  society  upon  these  lines  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1874, 
with  the  good  wishes  of  all  well-known  friends  of  the  working 
classes  as  such,  together  with  the  friends  of  women  as  such. 
Some  conservative  ladies,  who  still  had  their  doubts  about  trade 
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unionism  in  general,  trusted  to  the  -discretion  of  their  sex  to  revise 
its  platform  so  as  to  eliminate  all  doubtful  elements,  and  working- 
men,  who  objected  in  theory  to  all  female  labour,  admitted  that 
it  was  really  the  competition  of  disorganised  female  labour  that 
they  objected  to,  not  the  employment  of  women  who  had  learnt 
to  ask  a  fisdr  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Public  opinion 
was  thus,  within  a  certain  area,  prepared  to  look  with  favour  upon 
a  homA  fide  trade  society  of  working-women,  if  the  women  of  any 
trade  should  be  pleased  to  form  one ;  and  the  women  employed 
in  book-folding  and  book-sewing  were  happily  ready  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  men  in  the  trade  a  public 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  about  three  hundred  women  were 
present,  and  the  first  women's  trade  union  was  forthwith  established. 
About  three  hundred  members  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year,  and 
rules  were  adopted  which  have  been  the  model  for  most  of  the 
women's  unions  subsequently  formed.  A  shilling  entrance  fee, 
and  a  weekly  subscription  of  twopence,  entitle  members  to  receive, 
after  a  year's  probation,  58.  a  week  as  sick  or  out-of-work  pay  for 
not  more  than  eight  weeks  in  a  year.  No  exact  actuarial  calcu- 
lations can  be  made  as  to  the  payments  necessary  to  cover  trade 
benefits,  but  the  experience  of  the  women  bookbinders  shows  that 
the  scale  of  pay  and  benefits  first  suggested  by  Mrs.  Paterson  is 
such  as  can  fairly  be  maintained.  The  Society  since  its  formation 
has  paid  over  200i.  as  sick  and  over  lOOZ.  as  out-of-work  allowance, 
and  has  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  over  3002.  to  meet  any  strain 
upon  the  funds.  The  average  earnings  of  the  women  in  this 
trade,  wlien  fvJly  employ ed,  are  about  lOa.  to  12«.  a  week;  but 
we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  their  average  yearly  income 
amoxmts  to  26L  or  3U.  There  are  many  weeks  in  the  year  when 
the  publishing  trade  is  slack,  and  the  women,  though  not  literally 
*  out  of  work,'  and  so  entitled  to  the  Society  allowance,  are  only 
working  half-time  or  less,  and  perhaps  not  earning  even  so  much 
as  58.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  form  any  conception  of  the  marvellous 
exercise  of  thrift  and  self-denial  habitual  amongst  working-women, 
we  must  in  all  cases  make  a  deduction  of  about  25  per  cent,  firom 
the  so-called  *  average  earnings.'  * 

The  Upholsteresses'  Society,  which  was  formed  next,  has  fewer 
members,  but,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade,  especially  in  the 
last  two  years,  it  has  paid  nearly  as  much  in  benefits,  and  more 

>  In  a  factory,  employing  2,000  women,  it  was  said  quite  sinceTely,  in  answer 
to  a  question  about  the  rate  of  wages  : '  Ob,  they  earn  lOt,  or  lis,;*  but  the  average 
weekly  wage  bill,  when  divided  by  2,000,  gave  only  a  real  weekly  average  of  S«.6c?. 
n  head,  and  the  experience  of  large  men's  unions  &equentl^  gives  a  similar  result. 
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than  twice  as  much  in  out-pf-work  allowance,  as  in'  sick-pay. 
Hence  its  funds  are  at  a  low  ebb.  In  this  trade  the  ^  average 
wages '  would  be  probably  described  as  reaching  15«.  a  week ;  but 
the  uncertainty  of  employment,  as  already  seen,  is  greater,  and 
the  trade  as  a  whole  is  suffering  from  the  action  of  a  few  shops 
(much  esteemed,  alas  !  by  the  middle-class  lovers  of  cheapness), 
which  extend  their  trade  first  by  cutting  wages  and  prices  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  then  again  by  reinvesting  the 
profits  so  acquired  in  the  shares  of  companies,  hotel  or  other, 
which  have  orders  for  showy  furniture  to  bestow.  Respectable 
and  liberal  employers  who  do  not  engage  in  this  class  of  specu- 
lation are  being  increasingly  driven  out  of  the  trade  by  the  com- 
petition of  such  firms. 

Shirtmakers,  tailoresses,  and  dressmakers  in  London  have 
formed  similar  societies,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Tailoresses' 
Union  consisting  of  women  employed  in  the  Government  Army 
Clothing  Factory,  where  energetic  officials  are  always  ready  to 
justify  their  own  receipt  of  a  handsome  salary  by  pointing  to 
economies  effected  in  the  wages  of  their  subordinates.  In  1875 
the  first  women's  unions  were  represented  at  the  Glasgow  Trades 
Congress  by  Mrs.  Paterson  and  the  present  writer,  not  a  single 
objection  being  raised  by  the  other  delegates  to  the  representation 
of  6(ma  jide  trade  societies  of  women.  Indeed,  then,  and  on  all 
future  occasions,  leading  members  of  the  Congress  were  ready  and 
glad  to  assist  in  organising  new  local  societies,  and  in  recom- 
mending the  principles  of  unionism  to  women.  Any  doubts  or 
suspicion  that  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  were  tranquillised 
by  the  confidence  felt  by  the  many  working-men  to  whom  she 
was  known  in  Mrs.  Paterson's  judgment  and  clear-headed  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  labour. 

Her  work  in  connection  with  the  Unionist  Propaganda  falls 
naturally  into  three  divisions.  The  London  trade  societies  were, 
of  course,  in  constant  communication  with  her,  each  secretary 
of  a  union  being  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  central  parent  society,  called  the  Women's  Protective  and 
Provident  League.*  A  library,  a  swimming-club,  a  monthly- 
journal,  winter  evening  entertainments,  lectures,  and  conferences 
on  subjects  of  interest,  such  as  factory  inspection,  co-operation, 
&c.,  were  provided  or  organised  by  the  League  for  the  benefit  of 
the  societies,  and  the  cost  of  public  meetings,  printing,  and  other 

»  Further  information  respecting  this  Society  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Black,  at  its  office,  Industrial  Hall,  Clark's  Buildings,  Broad - 
street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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preliminary  expenses  connected  with  the  formation  of  new 
societies  were  met  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  unions,  once  formed, 
have  been  from  the  first  entirely  self-governed  and  self-supporting. 
In  the  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  League  has  sometimes 
started,  and  sometimes  only  been  called  upon  to  encourage,  in- 
dependent local  eflforts.  In  the  former  case,  except  in  Oxford, 
little  permanent  success  can  be  recorded,  apparently  for  want  of 
just  such  help  and  encouragement  to  the  young  and  struggling 
societies  as  has  been  given  continuously  to  those  in  London  by 
the  League.  On  the  other  hand,  in  two  cases  at  least,  important 
trade  movements  have  been  successfully  conducted  by  women, 
who  were  pleased  to  be  invited  to  give  an  account  of  their  exploits 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  London. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  the  Seamers  and  Stitchers'  Union  in 
Leicester.  The  women  employed  in  finishing  hosiery  had  always 
been  paid  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  organisation  was  particularly 
difficult,  as  the  workers  were  scattered  in  about  forty  villages 
round.  In  1874  some  of  the  more  courageous  applied  to  the 
manufacturers  for  an  advance,  and  many  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  grant  it  if  a  *  list  price '  was  prepared  and  accepted  by 
the  workers.  This  was  done  by  the  townspeople,  and  thereupon 
the  employers  who  refused  the  advance  sent  their  orders  to  the 
villages.  Then  the  women  went  out  into  the  villages,  tramping 
through  deep  snow,  canvassing  and  collecting  from  house  to  house, 
till  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-seven  villages  had  joined  the  union, 
and  it  had  300f .  available  for  *  strike  pay.'  All  this  was  described 
by  one  of  the  actors  in  broad,  picturesque  dialect,  with  the  most 
graphic  details,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  '  the  advance 
gained  by  the  list  was  for  some  of  the  women  as  much  as  2«.  per 
week  on  earnings  of  from  58.  to  7«.  per  week.' 

The  story  of  the  Dewsbury  Woollen  Weavers'  Union  told  in 
1880  was  substantially  similar.  About  700  members  were  enrolled, 
and  in  1879  the  Society  spent  *  in  resisting  reductions  '  66i.  78.  Gd, 
while  its  income  was  155i.  88.  llcJ.  This  U^nion  was  formed  in 
consequence  of  an  association  of  the  masters,  formed  to  equalise 
the  prices  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  throughout  the  district. 
The  masters  naturally  proposed  to  level  down,  while  the  work- 
people reasonably  advocated  the  opposite  course  ;  with  the  result 
of  securing  an  advance  of  29.  4cZ.  for  eight  days'  work  in  one  case, 
and  in  general  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in  bad  firms  instead  of 
lowering  it  in  good  ones.  With  larger  funds  and  a  larger  number 
of  active  members  the  League  would  be  able  to  render  great 
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service  to  country  unions  by  keeping  them  in  communication 
with  each  other,  and  promoting  the  establishment  of  permanent 
benefit  branches,  which  prevent  members  from  falling  ofiF  after 
the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  trade  disputes. 

Of  course,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  women's  unionism  is  still 
in  much  too  rudimentary  a  state  to  exercise  any  general  influence 
upon  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  hours  of  work.  The  few  who  do 
belong  to  a  society  obtain  certain  definite  advantages,  which  are 
worth  having  in  themselves ;  and  they  are  also  firmly  convinced 
that  they  are  treated  with  more  respect  and  consideration  in  their 
workshops  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  no  longer  collectively 
penniless  or  unbefriended.  The  societies  in  London  are  fully 
recognised  by  the  employers,  who  send  to  the  office  when  in  want 
of  workers,  and  besides  the  unbounded  gratitude  and  affection 
felt  for  Mrs.  Paterson  herself  by  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Unions,  they  also  certainly  count  among  the  advantages  they  have 
gained  by  association,  the  discovery  that  there  are  persons  in 
other  ranks  of  life  capable  of  valuing  their  friendship,  able  to 
understand  their  wants,  and  honestly  anxious  to  enable  them  to 
improve  their  position  to  an  extent  which  they  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  hope  for  if  quite  all  the  world  were  to  be  against  them 
always. 

What  has  been  learnt  in  the  last  dozen  years  by  the  outside 
friends  of  the  unionists  would  take  longer  to  describe,  and  not 
all  the  knowledge  so  acquired  is  of  a  pleasurable  nature.  We  see 
that  besides  the  thriftless,  helpless,  more  or  less  incompetent  or 
undeserving  poor,  who  are  the  chronic  objects  of  fitful  and  ineffec- 
tive charity,  besides  the  ignorant  and  sickly  residuum  whose  work 
is  at  best  worth  little  more  than  the  mere  nothing  which  it 
fetches — besides  all  these,  whose  number  is  more  than  enough  to 
baffle  us  by  itself,  we  find  that  there  are  perhaps  a  million  of 
respectable,  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  fairly  skilled  female 
operatives,  often  the  sole  maintenance  of  a  family,  whose  clear 
average  weekly  earnings,  with  a  long  day's  labour,  are  more  often 
under  than  over  ten  shillings  a  week.  We  believe  that  there  are 
still  well-to-do  people  who  say  and  think  that  ten  shillings  a  week 
are  very  good  wages  for  a  single  woman ;  but  that  opinion  is 
seldom  supported  by  a  detailed  budget.  Let  us  see  for  ourselves 
how  much  spending  there  is  in  such  a  sum.  The  rations  allowed 
to  the  old  people  in  Whitechapel  Workhouse  cost,  according  to 
Mrs.  Bamett,  35.  lid.  a  head  per  week.  In  quantity  they  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  amount  physiologists  consider  necessary  for 
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the  healthy  maintenance  of  an  able-bodied  adult,  and  a  lone 
woman  can  hardly  buy  as  cheaply  as  contractors.  Still,  we  will 
suppose  our  working-woman  to  be  content  with  the  same  diet  as 
the  aged  paupers,  and  to  spend  only  49.  a  week  in  food ;  3a.  is  an 
ordinary  rent  to  pay  in  London  for  such  a  small  back  room  as  she 
will  occupy ;  lights,  firing,  and  washing  can  hardly  cost  her  less 
than  another  shilling,  and  if  she  belongs,  as  we  will  hope,  to  a 
trade  union,  her  necessary  weekly  expenses  are  brought  up  \o 
8a.  2d.  without  any  provision  for  clothes,  holidays,  amusements, 
or  saying ;  for  all  these  and  other  purposes  she  has  a  balance 
available  varying,  let  us  say,  from  4(i.  to  la.  lOd.  a  week,  or  from 
17a.  4d.  to  4i.  15a.  9ci.  a  year ! 

And  yet  there  are  ladies,  whose  cheapest  dress  costs  as  much  as 
the  whole  year's  pocket-money  of  an  industrious  bookfolder,  who 
have  the  audacity  to  talk  about  thrift  to  these  passed  mistresses 
in  the  art  of '  going  without ' ! 

Such  hard  habitual  penury  is  not,  we  submit,  good  even  for  a 
single  woman,  and  probably  few  people  who  take  the  trouble  to 
realise  for  themselves  the  sort  of  existence  implied  by  the  nominal 
wages  of  10a.  a  week  will  fail  to  join  in  the  wish  that  women's 
trade  unions  might  become  strong  enough  to  establish  as  their 
wXni'm/wm,  rate  something  like  half-a-crown  a  day,  or  15a.  a  week, 
instead  of  lOa.  or  less,  for  workers  of  ordinary  ability.  But  if,  in 
one  way,  it  is  painful  to  discover  how  hard  a  life  is  led  even  by 
the  more  skilled  and  fortunate  of  our  women  workers,  the  unions 
provide  us  with  new  grounds  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  men  and  women 
as  such,  it  is  an  old  observation  that  common  experiences  give  to 
men  and  women  of  the  same  class  some  common  characteristics 
overriding  the  usual  differences  of  sex.  The  male  slave  becomes 
servile  and  the  woman  aristocrat  imperious,  while  similarity  of 
position  and  education  will  efface  the  distinctions  of  class  as  well 
as  sex,  so  that  in  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  the  sons  of  noble  and 
peasant  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  and  with  St. 
Catherine  or  St.  Theresa  than  with  their  lay  contemporaries.  Again, 
we  find  that  all  education,  if  good  of  its  kind,  develops  the  same 
sort  of  valuable  qualities :  the  workshop  is  a  good  substitute  for 
the  school,  and  the  mechanic  who  is  accustomed  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  his  trade  society  is  receiving  the  best  training  for  prac- 
tical politics.  We  owe  to  Mrs.  Paterson  the  discovery  that  the 
education  of  the  workshop  is  just  as  effective  in  producing  a  class 
of  intelligent  working-women  as  in  developing  the  intelligent 
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vrorking-man  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  often  and  so  long.  Girls 
who  only  work  at  a  trade  for  a  few  years  of  course  do  not  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  this  sort  of  technical  education ;  but  in  every 
trade  there  are  large  numbers  of  women  who  from  one  cause  or 
another  have  worked  almost  or  quite  continuously.  Single  women  ; 
wives  with  sick,  or  idle,  or  unlucky  husbands ;  widows  with  children, 
and  girls  of  unusual  character  or  education — all  these  classes  take 
their  trade  seriously,  welcome  the  idea  of  trade  combination,  and 
are  proved  by  experience  to  possess  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
organising  and  administering  a  trade  society.  These  women  are 
certainly,  as  a  class,  more  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  resourceful 
than  the  average  workman's  wife  or  the  *  poor  women '  known  to 
district  visitors.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  the  same  domestic  expe- 
rience as  other  women,  with  that  of  the  workshop  in  addition. 
They  cannot  help  knowing  a  great  deal  at  first  hand  about  the 
conditions  of  work  in  their  own  trade,  and  their  own  experience 
serves  to  interpret  the  secondhand  knowledge  of  other  trades  which 
they  pick  up,  equally  without  effort.  These  women  know  the 
needs  and  the  failings  of  their  own  class  infinitely  better  than 
their  well-to-do  would-be  benefactors ;  and  until  they  are  taken  into 
council  there  is  little  hope  of  doing  anything  permanent  for  the 
lower  class  of  workers.  But  the  more  reason  we  find  to  esteem 
and  value  the  most  intelligent  of  the  women  operatives,  the  more 
grievous  it  is  to  realise  that  even  these  women  are  living  per- 
manently on  the  borderland  of  poverty  and  want. 

We  have  mentioned  the  achievements  of  the  Leicester 
Seamers  and  Stitchers'  Union.  Mrs.  Mason,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  original  committee,  who  engaged  in  the  missionary  tramp 
through  the  snow,  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  best  type  of 
unionist.  Eloquent,  humorous,  and  thoroughly  cajiable,  she  and 
her  husband,  who  worked  at  the  same  trade,  would  have  been 
counted  among  the  Hite  of  the  working-class.  Their  joint  earn- 
ings maintained  a  comforiable  home ;  they  were  zealous  gardeners, 
thanks  to  the  plots  available  round  the  town  of  Leicester ;  active 
co-operators,  and  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  a  few  days'  wages 
to  promote  the  cause  of  unionism  in  other  parts.  It  gives  a 
painful  reality  to  the  statistics  which  tell  of  the  dififerent  duration 
of  life  in  different  social  classes  when  we  read  the  obituary  notices 
in  trade  organs  and  see  how  young  the  elder  unionists  are  when 
they  die.  Mr.  Mason  died,  suddenly,  of  heart  disease ;  his  wife 
ten  months  later,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  leaving  three  children, 
the  youngest  eleven,  and  so,  it  was  said,  all  able  to  help  them- 
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selves  ;  but  we  can  understand  that  when  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence begins  so  early  it  must  end  early  too. 

The  first  secretary  of  the  Upholsteresses'  Society,  Miss  Wilkin- 
son, was  also  lost  prematurely  to  the  cause  of  Unionism  by  her 
early  death  last  autumn ;  and  no  one  who  had  heard  her  describe, 
evidently  from  personal  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  search 
for  work,  with  failing  shoe-leather,  before  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  with  its  free  registry  and  out-of-work  pay,  could  doubt 
that  it  is  by  the  ordinary  everyday  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of 
industrial  existence  that  such  lives  are  cut  short.  Miss  Wilkinson 
herself  was  not  latterly  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  employed  as  a 
lecturer  by  the  Women's  Sufirage  Society,  the  Birkbeck  Institute 
having  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  self-education.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  Mrs.  Paterson's  suggestions  as  to  the 
need  for  trade  organisation,  and  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  propaganda  of  the  Women's  League. 

Thus  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  with  satisfaction,  among  the 
workers  themselves  women  of  character,  intelligence,  and  educa- 
tion, able  and  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  class  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  with  a  sort  of  horror, 
that  these  most  valuable  members  of  society  have  on  the  whole, 
let  us  say,  an  average  *  expectation  of  life  '  less  by  twenty  years 
than  the  women  who  spend  their  time  in  comfortable  idleness,  or 
industry  tempered  with  the  ease  and  comforts  of  middle-class  life. 
Death  had  not  yet  done  its  work,  and  in  December  1886  Mrs. 
Paterson  also  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  from  a  consti- 
tutional malady,  aggravated,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  by  over- 
work and  the  anxtety  which  she  underwent  after  her  husband's 
death  when  endeavouring  to  continue  all  the  honorary  work  she 
had  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  others,  while  at  the  same  time 
compelled  to  seek  remunerative  employment  for  her  own  support. 

There  are  many  well-known  *  movements '  under  benevolent 
patronage,  taking  up  a  much  larger  space  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public  than  the  one  founded  by  Mrs.  Paterson,  which  have 
failed  to  elicit  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  gratitude  and 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  class  intended  to  be  benefited. 
Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  may  here  meet  with  her  name  for 
the  first  time;  but  working-men  throughout  the  country,  and 
working-women  in  London  and  those  parts  where  she  was  person- 
ally known,  would  name  her  rather  than  any  of  our  middle-class 
philanthropists,  if  asked  what  woman  had  laboured  most,  and  most 
wisely,  to  improve  the  industrial  position  of  women. 
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In  tlie  last  report  of  the  society  to  which  she  was  honorary 
secretary,  prepared  only  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Pater- 
son  quoted  from  Mr.  Besant's  story  the  saying,  ^  the  impossible 
way  [of  helping  working-women]  is  that  the  ladies  of  the  country 
shall  uAite  to  form  a  protection  league  for  their  working  sisters,' 
and  appealed  to  educated  women  of  leisure  to  prove  the  reproach 
unfounded  by  taking  part  in  the  attempt  already  begun  to  enrol 
both  classes  in  such  a  league  for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  Will 
any  help  come  from  this  quarter,  or  is  the  novelist's  indictment 
true  ?  *  Ladies  deliberately  shut  their  eyes ;  they  won't  take 
trouble  ;  they  won't  think ;  they  like  things  about  them  to  look 
smooth  and  comfortable ;  they  will  get  things  cheap  if  they  can. 
What  do  they  care  if  the  cheapness  is  got  by  starving  women  f 
What  is  killing  this  girl  here  ?  Bad  food  and  hard  work.  Cheap- 
ness! What  do  the  ladies  care  how  many  working  girls  are 
killed?' 

*  What  the  eye  doesn't  see  the  heart  doesn't  grieve  for,'  and, 
honestly,  I  am  afraid  that  ladies  don't  care  how  many  working- 
girls  are  killed  so  long  as  they  know  nothing  about  it.  They  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  What  is  the  use  of  knowing  or  caring  if  it 
can't  be  helped  ?  To  which  the  answer  is.  It  can  be  helped  if 
only  enough  people  will  begin  to  know  and  care.  Unionism  by 
itself  will  do  a  good  deal  for  women,  as  it  has  for  men ;  but  there 
are  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  organisation,  and  the  first 
thing  their  friends  can  do  for  them  is  to  help  to  remove  these 
difficulties.  Trade-unionism,  however,  is  not,  any  more  than 
co-operation,  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  and  dangers  of  our  indus- 
trial system :  it  deals  only  with  two  out  of  the  three  great  iactors 
of  the  problem ;  as  if  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  could  decide 
their  quarrels  without  the  intervention  of  that  virtual  employer  of 
both — the  consumer.  The  only  real  and  efifective  protection  that 
can  be  extended  to  the  starving  workgirl  must  come  from  a 
universal  conspiracy  of  consumers  not  to  buy  the  produce  of  stolen 
or  half-paid-for  labour,  spending,  of  course,  the  money  so  econo- 
mised in  employing  at  first  hand  a  corresponding  .  number  of 
women  at  trade-society  wages.  No  doubt  if  we  all  were  to  buy 
only  what  we  could  aflford  to  pay  for  honestly,  some  of  us  would 
get,  as  the  lovers  of  cheapness  say,  less  for  our  money ;  but  a 
clear  conscience  would  be  thrown  in  as  compensation,  and  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  community  would  not  suffer,  since 
aa  large  a  proportion  of  the  national  income  would  still  be 
spent  on  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  though  a 
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larger  proportion  would  be  spent  and  consumed  by  the  producers 
themselves. 

To  bring  about  this  conspiracy  or  alliance  between  women  of 
all  classes,  two  things  are  needed  first — namely,  to  give  courage  to 
the  women  who  work,  and  knowledge  to  the  women  who  buy ;  or 
rather,  since  they  can  so  easily  give  each  other  encouragement  and 
information,  the  one  thing  needed  first  is  to  bring  the  two  classes 
into  contact  with  each  other.  We  have  shown  how  this  has  been 
done  upon  a  small  scale  through  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Paterson, 
whose  life  and  labours  it  is  proposed  to  commemorate  by  the 
foundation  of  a  Central  Trades  Hall  and  Working  Women's  Club, 
to  be  used  and  administered  by  the  women  unionists  of  London, 
present  and  to  come.  The  society  founded  by  Mrs.  Paterson  will, 
no  doubt,  have  its  headquarters  in  the  same  premises,  and  work- 
ing-men unionists  of  wide  experience  agree  with  the  women  in 
believing  that  the  mere  possession  of  such  a  central  house  of  call 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of  unionism.  At  present 
whenever  a  public  meeting  has  to  be  held  preliminary  to  the 
organisation  of  a  new  trade,  premises,  often  expensive  or  incon- 
venient, have  to  be  hired,  and  many  who  would  come  to  a  place 
they  know  and  feel  at  home  in  are  deterred  by  having  to  hunt  up 
some  unkuown  address  in  a  strange  quarter.  As  Miss  Wilkinson 
used  to  say,  the  working-woman  has  always  two  days' work  to  do  in 
the  twenty-four  hours — half-a-day's  housekeeping,  namely,  before 
and  after  the  day  in  factory  or  workshop.  Her  time  available  for 
public  interests  is  therefore  shorter  than  a  man's,  and  the  public 
house,  still  used  perforce,  even  though  reluctantly,  as  an  ofiBce  by 
the  men's  unions  is  fortunately  not  considered  available  for  women. 
The  established  unions  can,  and  do,  pay  a  reasonable  sum  as  ofiSce 
rent  for  the  use  of  premises  provided  by  the  League;  but  larger  and 
better  premises  would  attract  and  accommodate  more  members  and 
more  societies,  all  of  which  would  become  self-supporting  as  soon 
as  formed. 

Of  course  the  world  cannot  be  reformed  by  subscriptions  to  any 
society  or  any  institution,  however  useful  or  well-intentioned ;  but 
there  is  a  clear  generic  diflference  between  unproductive  charity 
— money  given,  that  is,  to  meet  some  particular  want,  which 
is  spent  and  done  with,  leaving  just  the  same  want  to  present 
itself  again  next  day — and  money  invested  in  furthering  a  move- 
ment which  gathers  impetus  as  it  proceeds,  and  looks  forward  to 
uprooting  the  very  seeds  and  germs  of  social  distress.  On  this 
ground  alone,  all  those  whose  consciences  are  troubled  by  their 
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share  of  responsibility  for  the  sufferings  of  those  who  hew  wood 
and  draw  water  in  our  service  should  be  glad  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  Holy  Alliance  or  protective  league  preached  by  Mr.  Besant, 
and  founded  in  embryo  by  Mrs.  Paterson. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  responsibility  for  the  existing  evils 
of  our  social  order  is  distributed  over  all  classes  of  society. 
Neither  the  labourer,  nor  the  capitalist,  nor  the  much-abused 
middleman,  can  bear  the  whole  burden.  From  the  ducal  agent 
running  up  rents  to  the  frugal  housewife  running  down  prices,  we 
all  contribute  something  to  the  influences  which  starve  Melenda, 
body  and  soul.  For  the  most  part  we  act  in  ignorance ;  we  do 
not  mean  to  be  cruel ;  we  wish  to  buy  that  suit  for  little  Harry 
cheap  ;  we  don't  iviah  the  tailoress  who  makes  it  to  stance  ;  and 
we  don't  know  that  3d.  has  to  come  oflF  her  price,  and  a  shilling 
or  two  off  her  8s.  6d.  of  weekly  wages  in  order  that  we  may  be 
tempted  by  98.  lid.  instead  of  lOs.  6d.  upon  the  ticketed  price  of 
an  enterprising  tradesman.  Hitherto,  all  our  attempts  at  reform 
have  started  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  rich  know  what  is  wrong 
and  can  teach  the  lower  orders,  who  do  it,  how  to  amend  their 
ways.  And  yet  society  is  very  much  where  it  was  when  philan- 
thropists began  to  tinker  at  it.  Judging  from  results,  they  have 
somehow  failed  to  go  the  right  way  to  work ;  they  must  have 
either  preached  the  wrong  remedy,  or  preached  the  right  remedy 
to  the  wrong  people.  They  have  preached  thrift  to  the  poor : 
is  it  possible  that  they  ought  to  have  preached  it  to  the  rich 
instead  ?  They  have  preached  industry  to  the  workers :  would  it 
perhaps  be  better  were  they  to  practise  it  themselves  ? 

These  and  other  such-like  revolutionary  doubts  suggest  them- 
selves when  we  begin  to  compare  what  the  women  unionists  have 
to  teach  with  what  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  still  to  learn  ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  the  projected  Paterson 
Hall  will  be  just  as  useful  as  an  institution  for  the  economic  in- 
struction of  our  ladies  of  leisure  as  it  will  be  as  headquarters  for 
trade-unionist  propaganda.  Even  now,  consumers  may  learn  from 
members  of  the  existing  unions  which  of  two  firms,  with  perhaps 
equal  prices,  equal  civility,  and  an  equal  display  of  plate  glass, 
has  the  repute  of  a  *  fair  shop '  among  the  workers,  and  which  is 
shunned  as  a  *  stoneyard  '  or  refuge  for  the  destitute  in  funds  or 
eharacter.  Let  us  suppose  the  existing  organisation  strengthened 
and  extended,  and  there  is  surely  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea 
that  the  valued  customers  of  a  fashionable  shop  should  allow 
themselves   to  remonstrate  with  its  courteous  proprietor  when 
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they  hear  of  fines  or  reductions,  insanitary  workrooms,  or  other 
subterranean  grievances  of  the  operatives.  Let  it  become  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  ask,  not  merely  what  is  done  for  the  resident 
shop-assistants,  but  how  the  workroom  and  the  out-of-door  *  hands ' 
are  treated.  It  will  then  become  the  fashion  among  respectable 
firms  to  patronise  the  unions  and  boast  of  paying  ^  list  prices ' 
only ;  it  will  become  the  fashion  among  the  workers  to  join  their 
trade  society ;  and  a  coalition  of  workers,  customers,  and  employers 
with  a  character  to  lose  would  easily  suppress  any  tendency 
among  needy  or  unscrupulous  masters  to  rebel  against  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  decent  subsistence  wages  even  to  the  women  they 
employ.  Of  course  there  will  be  grumbling:  shopkeepers  will 
lay  the  blame  of  every  fancy  price  upon  the  workers'  claims,  and 
the  ruin  of  England  will  be  prophesied  as  confidently  as  when  its 
prosperity  was  held  to  turn  upon  setting  babies  of  five  to  work  in 
factories,  or  harnessing  naked  women  to  draw  wagons  in  coal- 
mines. There  is  no  cheaper  beast  of  burden  than  a  woman,  but 
Fomehow  the  national  income  has  proved  equal  to  the  strain  of 
providing  more  costly  quadrupeds  for  the  latter  work.  And, 
supposing  the  same  income  to  be  further  drawn  upon  to  the  extent 
of  providing  food,  clothes,  and  a  little  leisure  for  our  whole 
working  population,  there  will  still  stand  between  us  and  bank- 
ruptcy, not  merely  the  produce  of  conscientious  *  thrift '  amongst 
the  wealthy  and  comfortable  classes,  but  also  all  the  expenditure 
now  thrown  upon  the  conmiunity  by  chronic  poverty,  disease,  and 
the  demoralisation  that  results  from  hopeless  misery. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  old  political  economy  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  a  labourer  wages  that  he  can  live  upon,  and  let 
him  keep  himself,  than  to  buy  his  labour  cheaper  and  eke  out  his 
wages  by  state  or  charitable  doles.  The  organisation  of  women's 
industry  will  help  the  community  to  understand  that  every  sound 
economic  principle  applies  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  it  is 
therefore  hardly  Utopian  to  believe  that  a  good  day  may  come, 
and  even  quickly,  when  we  shall  all  see  that  the  labour  of  starving 
workgirls  is  not  really  even  *  cheap '  while  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  bought  and  sold  are  quite  intolerably  '  nasty,'  and 
such  as  must  be  relentlessly  proscribed  by  any  duly  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

Edith  Simcox. 
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The  Use  of  the  Cycle  for  Military 
Purposes. 


AN  investigation  into  the  possible  use  of  the  cycle  for  military 
purposes  must  of  necessity,  as  yet,  be  instituted  almost 
altogether  from  a  theoretical  standpoint;  and  yet  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  will  possess  a  certain  interest,  having  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  experiments  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  operations  between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  at  Easter,  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  amongst  experienced  military  men. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  established  precedent  that  a 
novelty — such  as  the  introduction  of  bicycles  into  the  army — 
should  be  decried  by  those  who  object  to  any  innovations  on 
principle ;  but,  unless  the  cycle  has  sufficient  intrinsic  merit  to 
overcome  such  sentimental  opposition,  its  ultimate  adoption  is 
more  than  doubtful;  whilst,  if  it  does  possess  such  merit,  its 
advocates  should  rather  welcome  an  intelligent  criticism  which 
would  spur  them  on,  and  thus  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the 
sceptics.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  more  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  new  movement  should 
somewhat  modify  their  enthusiasm,  and  allow  the  authorities  to 
gradually  discover  for  themselves,  by  actual  experience,  the  wide 
application  of  the  cycle  to  many  useful  purposes.  Some  of  these 
over-ardent  advocates  are  setting  up  an  unattainable  standard  of 
efficiency  and  serviceableness  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  disap- 
pointment and  discredit  when  the  attempt  is  made  in  practical 
work  to  reach  it. 

Those  cyclists  who  look  for  benefit  to  the  sport  from  this 
movement  would  rather  let  the  development  be  a  gradual  one  than 
see  the  cycle-soldier  spring  into  existence  apparently  full-grown, 
but  in  reality  in  a  crude  and  immature  condition,  and  liable, 
for  that  reason,  to  make  constant  mistakes. 

The  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  cycle- soldier  cannot,  as 
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yet,  be  fully  defined ;  but  it  should  at  the  outset  be  made  clear 
that  he  must  not  in  any  way  assume  the  functions  of  cavalry.  I 
am  informed  that  history  is  eloquent  concerning  the  failure  of 
mounted  infantry  to  retain  their  infentry  character.  Possibly  the 
cycle-soldier  of  the  future  may  afford  a  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
and  prove  the  feasibility  of  permanently  mounted  infantry. 

Mounted  infantry  suffer  in  any  case  under  many  disadvantages 
as  an  effective  force ;  one-third  of  the  number  must  be  left  to  take 
care  of  the  horses,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  hampered 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  within  a  certain  distance  of  their 
animals ;  whilst  the  horses  themselves  form  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  enemies'  artillery.  Compare  mounted  infantry  under 
these  conditions  with  a  similar  number  of  men  mounted  upon 
cycles.  More  inconspicuous  and  more  silent,  the  cycle-soldiers 
could  advance  with  equal  rapidity  and  ease,  and  the  machines, 
stacked  in  pairs  or  thrown  down  in  the  grass,  or  under  trees  or 
hedges,  would  be  quite  invisible  at  a  very  short  distance,  and  even 
if  seen,  much  less  easily  damaged  than  a  similar  number  of 
horses.  The  whole  of  the  men  would  then  be  available  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  infantry,  thus  adding  one-third  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  detachment.  Such  bodies  of  cycle-soldiers,  drawn 
from  amongst  the  marksmen  of  our  army,  would,  as  Lieut.-Colonel 
Savile  recently  suggested,  possess  an  especial  value  in  the  field. 

As  scouts  the  cycle-soldiers  would  again  have  many  points  in 
their  favour.  When  compared  with  infantry,  they  would  be 
decidedly  superior  in  speed;  whilst,  should  occasion  arise,  the 
cyclist  could  drop  his  machine  in  its  tracks  and  act  entirely  as 
an  infantry-man.  When  keeping  touch  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
country  the  extra  pace  attainable  by  the  light-riding  scout  would 
be  of  immense  advantage. 

As  compared  with  the  cavalry  scout,  the  cycle-mounted  sol- 
dier would  possess  many  important  recommendations ;  he  would 
be  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  cavalry  man,  not  inferior  to 
him  in  speed,  much  more  independent  of  his  mount  should  it  be 
at  any  time  necessary  for  him  to  operate  on  foot ;  whilst  his  pro- 
gress would  be  much  more  silent,  especially  at  high  speeds. 

Behind  the  fighting-line  the  cyclist  would  be  found  very  useful. 
Message-carrying,  as  was  remarked  at  a  recent  discussion  on  these 
points,  is  poor  work  for  a  cavalry  soldier;  valuable  horses  are 
wearied,  and  useful  soldiers  sent  away  on  duties  which  could  be  at 
least  as  effectively  rendered  by  any  average  cyclist ;  and  a  properly 
trained  and  organised  body  of  cycling  messengers  would,  I  feel 
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sure,  show  a  much  higher  average  of  speed,  under  almost  any 
conditions,  than  that  attained  by  mounted  men,  whose  horses  need 
food  and  rest,  and  suffer  considerably  in  bad  weather. 

Escort  duty  is  another  service  which  the  cycle-soldiers  would 
be  especially  competent  to  undertake,  for  they  could  accommodate 
their  pace  to  that  of  the  baggage  waggons  without  being  tempted, 
to  mount  ui)on  them,  as  an  infantry  escort  sometimes  is ;  whilst 
their  speed  and  independence  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  scouting  duties  in  a  most  effective  manner.  By  their 
employment,  the  cavalry  would  be  released  for  other  duties, 
whHst  the  pace  of  the  convoy  would  not  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  that  of  marching  infantry. 

These  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  services  which  cycle- 
soldiers  might  render  are  necessarily  crude,  but  they  are  based 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  cycle  under 
all  conditions. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  cycle-soldier,  his  pace  and  his 
staying  powers  are,  of  course,  the  most  important  considerations,  and 
I  here  tabulate  some  results  obtained  by  cavalry  and  by  cyclists, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  cavalry  were  carrying  a 
considerable  amount  of  baggage ;  but  the  figures  are  so  very  dis- 
proportionate, that,  after  making  every  possible  allowance  to  the 
horsemen,  the  cyclists  still  show  much  better  results  on  all  points. 
The  three  following  cavalry  *  records'  were  quoted  by  Major 
Craigie  at  a  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Soyal  Artillery 
Institution  at  Woolwich.  Some  Russian  cavalry  rode  105  miles 
in  38  hours.  Biding  time,  20  hours.  Average,  5^  miles  per  hour. 
Another  body  of  Bussian  cavalry  rode  149  miles  in  40^  hours. 
Biding  time,  27^  hours.  Average,  b\  miles.  Four  men  of  the 
13th  Hussars,  with  four  led  horses,  rode  137^  miles  in  68J  hours. 
Biding-time,  20  hrs.  39  min.    Average,  6  J  miles  per  hour. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  notable  road  records 
made  by  cyclists : — 

G.  P.  Mills  rode  295  miles  in  24  consecutive  hours.  Biding 
time,  22  hours,  upon  a  safety  bicycle.  Average,  a  trifle  over  13 
miles  per  hour.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  266  miles,  inside  24  hours, 
on  an  ordinary  bicycle.  Average,  over  1 1  miles  per  hour.  J.  W. 
M.  Brown  rode  255  miles  in  24  hours.  Biding  time,  21  hrs.  30 
min.  Average,  over  11 J  miles  per  hour,  on  an  ordinary  bicycle. 
A.  H.  Fletcher  rode  250  miles  in  24  hours,  on  a  tricycle.  T.  B. 
Marriott  and  A.  Bird  rode  232  miles  in  21  hrs.  30  min.,  on  a 
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tandem,  over  wet  and  heavy  roads,  with  six  hours  of  continuous 
rain  during  the  journey. 

In  1886,  according  to  a  tabular  return  recently  published  in 
Th^  Cydiat^  no  less  than  37  riders  covered  200  miles  and  over 
in  24  consecutive  hours.  Of  these  performances,  thirty-two  were 
accomplished  on  ordinary  and  safety  bicycles,  three  on  single 
tricycles,  and  one  ride  by  two  cyclists  on  a  tandem.  Since 
September  1876,  128  cyclists  have  accomplished  this  feat. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  picked  cyclists  could  attain  a  very 
high  average  of  speed.  The  cycle  needs  neither  food  or  water,  does 
not  tire,  is  noiseless  and  inconspicuous.  The  137^  miles  covered 
by  the  13th  Hussars  in  68^  hours  would  be  very  easily  accomplished 
by  a  quartet  of  picked  cyclists  in  fourteen  hours ;  whilst,  if  secresy 
was  required,  the  journey  could  be  accomplished  with  great  ease 
in  two  nights ;  the  silent  wheels  would  pass  undetected  where 
four  mounted  men  cauld  scarcely  hope  to  go  unnoticed.  The 
road  record  for  100  miles  is  just  inside  6  hrs.  40  min. 

The  important  question  which  now  presents  itself  is  this: 
What  type  of  machine  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  the  use  of 
the  cycle-soldier  ?    There  are  four  general  types  before  the  public. 

(1)  The  ordinary  bicycle. 

(2)  The  rear-driving  safety  bicycle. 

(3)  The  single  tricycle. 

(4)  Composite  or  multi-cycles,  carrying  two  or  more  pas- 
sengers. 

The  ordinary  bicycle  will  not  find  any  great  amount  of  favour 
in  this  connection.  Skill  in  its  management  would  be  easily 
attained,  and  the  mere  question  of  mounting  and  riding  with  the 
fullest  kit,  rifle,  and  so  on,  could  be  soon  settled  by  practice.  I 
have,  when  living  in  the  country,  often  mounted  a  60-inch  machine 
carrying  a  heavy  game-bag,  long  shoulder  duck-gun,  cartridge- 
belt,  &c.  But  the  height  of  the  machine  would  simply  make 
the  rider  conspicuous,  and  this  type  of  bicycle  possesses  no 
material  points  of  advantage  over  (2)  the  safety  bicycle  of  the 
rear-driving  type.  This  machine  has  two  equal-sized  wheels,  the 
rear  one  being  driven  by  a  single  chain.  The  rider  is  placed 
above  and  between  the  two  wheels,  and  his  feet,  when  the 
pedals  are  at  their  lowest  point,  come  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.  The  rider  is  thus  scarcely  more  consfjicuous  than  an 
infantry-man.  The  road  speed  of  these  machines  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  full-sized  bicycle,  the  above-quoted  record  of  295  miles  in  24 
hours  having  been  made  upon  a  cycle  of  this  pattern ;  whilst  for  ease 
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of  mounting,  dismounting,  stowage,  and  handling,  this  type  is 
far  in  advance  of  all  others.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  rider, 
almost  equidistant  from  the  points  of  ground-contact,  the  machine 
runs  very  easily  over  considerable  obstacles,  and  it  can  be  ridden 
over  very  rough  country  should  the  necessity  arise,  and  is  practi- 
cally safe  down  any  hill.  This  type  also  offers  special  facilities 
for  the  stowage  of  baggage,  and  especially  for  the  convenient 
slinging  of  a  rifle.  The  single  tricycle  (3)  cannot  compete  with  the 
safety  bicycle  in  general  adaptability,  and  under  unfevourable 
conditions  would  be  almost  unmanageable ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  class  4,  the  machines  included  in  which  may  have  a 
special  limited  use  under  certain  conditions,  but  which  will  never 
be  widely  adopted.  Thus  the  machine  carrying  ten  riders  which 
was  recently  tested  at  Aldershot  behaved  very  well,  but  would 
not  compare  in  efficiency  or  handiness  with  ten  men  mounted 
upon  ten  independent  machines.  As  for  such  impracticable 
absurdities  as  artillery-carrying  tricycles,  they  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned.  The  rear-driving  safety  will  indubitably  be  found  to  be 
the  best  machine  for  the  class  of  work  contemplated.  The  fecilities 
for  the  stowage  of  baggage,  as  pointed  out  above,  are  considerable, 
and  this  is  a  point  upon  which  many  opinions  adverse  to  the 
adoption  of  the  cycle  have  been  based,  the  critics  having  asserted 
the  inability  of  the  wheelman  to  carry  any  considerable  amount 
of  luggage.  This  is  altogether  a  fallacy ;  a  fully  equipped  soldier 
could  with  ease  mount  and  ride  a  safety  bicycle,  and  his  rate  of 
progression  would  be  very  much  faster  than  his  best  pace  on 
foot.  But  no  practical  rider  thinks  of  carrying  upon  his  own 
person  any  weight  which  he  can  transfer  to  his  machine,  and  I  am 
designedly  putting  the  proportion  very  low  when  I  say  that  a  man 
could  more  easily  carry  fifty  per  cent,  additional  deadweight  upon 
his  machine  than  he  would  carry  upon  his  person  when  marching 
on  foot.  Thus,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  an 
infantry  soldier's  kit,  with  rifle,  weighs  50  lbs.,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  he  would  find  carrying  75  lbs.  properly  stowed  upon  a  bicycle 
a  decidedly  easier  task;  and  his  average  pace  would  very  con- 
siderably exceed  twice  his  marching  pace  under  similar  conditions. 
I  would  remind  those  cyclists  who  may  be  inclined  to  question 
my  figures  that  the  soldier  marching  on  foot  is  accustomed  to 
carry  a  heavy  kit.  The  ordinary  touring  cyclist  would  not,  of 
course,  think  of  carrying  such  a  weight  as  75  lbs.,  and  were  his 
machine  so  laden  he  would  doubtless  find  it  hard  to  ride ;  but 
exactly  the  same  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the  average 
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pedestrian  tourist  and  the  infantry  soldier  on  the  march.  Were 
the  cycle-soldiers  drilled  and  exercised  upon  their  machines,  duly 
laden  with  their  baggage,  just  as  infantry  are  daily  drilled  with 
their  knapsacks,  greatcoats,  &c.,  they  would  soon  carry  the  weight 
I  have  named  with  greater  ease  than  the  ordinary  soldier  carries 
his  kit ;  whilst  when  on  special  service  in  which  extra  speed  was 
required,  they  could  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  heavier  baggage, 
and  would  show  a  higher  average  of  pace  in  consequence. 

Having  a  long  experience  of  practical  work  to  guide  me,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  average  pace  which  would  be  attained  by  a 
properly-trained  body  of  cycle-soldiers  would  be  very  high  as 
compared  with  present  military  speed  rates,  and  mobility  is,  I 
believe,  a  much  desired  quality  in  modem  armies. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  is  that  the  cycle  is 
only  a  fair-weather  machine,  and  that  bad  weather  and  heavy 
roads  would  prove  fatal  to  its  efficiency.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  such  conditions  would  impair,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  speed 
of  the  cyclists ;  but  would  the  cycle  be  the  only  vehicle  ham- 
pered and  delayed  by  such  conditions  ?  Are  not  railway-trains, 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  baggage  waggons  all  proportion- 
ately affected?  Possibly  the  cycle  might  be  more  markedly 
impeded,  but  that  simply  admits  its  higher  average  of  pace  under 
normal  conditions. 

An  ordinary  amateur,  owning  a  machine  which  suits  him,  and 
on  which  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  is  not  likely  to 
willingly  submit  it  to  severe  or  unnecessary  tests.  The  cjcle- 
Boldier  would  not  be  guided  by  any  such  sentiment,  and  would 
not,  in  fact,  have  to  take  nearly  so  much  care  of  his  steed  as  the 
cavalry-man,  and  under  such  conditions  the  cycle  would  go  almost 
anywhere. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  question  of  cost,  and  on  this  point  I 
think  I  can  at  least  claim  to  show  a  material  economy,  even  if  the 
use  of  the  cycle  is  confined  wholly  to  message-carrying. 

A  rear-driving  safety  bicycle  made  to  the  appended  q)ecifica- 
tion  could  be  turned  out  commercially  for  from  12i.  to  14i.,  a 
figure  which  will,  I  imagine,  compare  well  with  the  average  price 
of  cavalry  remounts.  The  machine  once  purchased  needs  no 
forage  and  no  special  protection,  whilst,  if  properly  constructed, 
it  should  but  seldom  need  the  attention  of  the  blacksmith ;  and 
the  daily  care  necessary  to  keep  it  in  serviceable  order  would  be 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  attention  a  cavalry-man  has  to 
give  his  horse.  Made  to  gauge,  and  rigidly  interchangeable,  two 
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disabled  machines  could  be  easily  turned  intx)  one  serviceable  one, 
whilst  the  vital  parts  are  few,  small,  and  easily  carried,  so  that 
more  elaborate  repairs  could  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  the  economy  which  the 
adoption  of  the  wheel  would  effect,  provided  that  the  work  done 
compared  even  approximately  with  that  accomplished  by  cavalry 
scouts,  messengers,  and  so  on,  and  I  feel  confident  that  this  will 
be  fully  proven  if  experiments  are  properly  carried  through  under 
expert  supervision. 

It  may  be  useful  for  me  to  add  a  specification  for  a  suitable 
machine  for  military  work. 

Specification  for  a  rear-driving  safety  bicycle  suitable  for 
military  purposes. 

Two  30-inch  wheels  with  stout,  direct  spokes,  which  are 
easily  replaced ;  solid  crescent  section  rims  (these  being  calculated 
to  stand  rough  usage  without  being  rendered  utterly  useless, 
better  than  hollow  rims) ;  stout  tyres  fixed  by  Bown's  process,  so 
as  to  be  practically  irremovable ;  hubs  with  ball  bearings,  and  a 
sound  spring- topped  lubricator  in  each  wheel;  driving-wheel 
geared  to  54  inches ;  frame  of  stout  tube,  as  simple  as  possible ; 
handle-bar  and  saddle  standard  adjustable ;  break  connection 
carried  either  through  or  behind  the  steering  pillar,  so  as  to  allow 
of  luggage  being  carried  in  front ;  rubber-clothed  foot^-rests ;  mud- 
guard well  oflf  wheel ;  plenty  of  clearance  at  top  of  forks ;  head 
socket  on  steering  pillar,  should  be  of  the  Stanley  type,  as  this 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  disabled  if  struck  by  a  bullet  than  an 
open  head.  The  backbone  head  should  have  a  deepish  and 
thickish  flange  to  withstand  the  extra  strain  of  baggage-carrying. 
The  cranks  should  be  slotted  to  allow  6-inch  to  7-inch  throw,  and 
the  chain  should  be  of  the  open  link  type,  like  the  best  Abingdon 
chain,  as  this  type  holds  the  dirt  less  than  the  close-built  chains, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  very  free  and  steady  in  its  running,  and 
with  but  little  attention  would  run  silently  and  wear  well ;  the 
step  should  be  of  good  size;  the  handle-bars  strong,  and  the 
handles  of  largish  diameter,  so  as  not  to  give  the  rider  cramp ; 
the  saddle,  of  the  long-distance  type,  should  be  of  good  size,  and 
a  large  tool-bag  should  be  hung  behind  it.  The  whole  machine  to  be 
painted  a  grey  or  neutral  colour,  and  finished  dull  all  over,  so  as 
not  to  glint  in  the  sunlight.  Some  of  the  kit — ^a  package  rather 
larger  than  an  ordinary  knapsack — could  be  put  in  front  of  the 
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steering  pillar,  on  a  suitable  carrier ;  the  greatcoat  could  lie  along 
the  top,  or  be  strapped  upon  the  handle-bar ;  the  rifle  could  be 
very  conveniently  carried  in  clips  along  the  horizontal  frame, 
whilst  further  accommodation  for  baggage  would  be  found  under 
the  horizontal  frame,  and  on  either  side  of  the  hind  wheel. 

With  these  suggestions  I  leave  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that 
the  use  of  the  cycle  may  be  as  fully  tested  in  the  English  army 
as  it  has  been  in  the  armies  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France ;  the 
former  country  having  placed  an  order,  only  a  short  time  back,  for 
some  hundreds  of  machines  in  this  country.  Should  anyone  who 
can  assist  the  movement  wish  for  further  information,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  it. 

G.  Lacy  Hillier, 
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Bridget. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rwas  a  little  drab,  shabby  lodging-house — one  of  a  double  row 
of  little  drab  houses,  with  weather-stained  faces,  and  limp 
parlour  curtains,  and  crochet  antimacassars  over  the  round  tables 
in  the  parlour  windows.  We  had  one  little  sitting-room  down- 
stairs near  the  street,  and  two  little  bedrooms  upstairs  near  the 
roof.  From  our  sitting-room,  as  we  sat  and  corrected  exercises 
and  mended  our  gloves  and  made  our  gowns,  we  could  look  across 
the  way  at  the  children  from  less  genteel  streets  who  came  to 
keep  shops  on  the  quiet  doorsteps,  could  watch  the  shadows  from 
the  opposite  houses  creep  nearer  us  as  the  day  grew,  and  could 
follow  the  interrupted  course  of  the  milkman  and  the  crumpet- 
man  as  they  came  by  at  their  stated  times  and  made  the  air 
musical  with  jingling  cans  and  bell.  Upstairs  we  had  a  wider 
view,  of  red  house-tops  begrimed  with  smoke,  a  city  of  chimney- 
stacks,  and  an  easterly  sky  where  the  sun  arose.  Looking  back, 
there  is  nothing  else  that  I  remember  as  well  as  that  laud  of  sky 
— ^with  the  sun  shining  red  through  the  winter  mist,  or  tender 
with  the  clear  soft  light  of  spring  or  autumn  mornings,  or  with 
the  stars  shining  down  at  night  from  the  far-away  greyness,  and 
the  moon  slowly  parting  the  clouds,  looking  down  calmly  on  a 
gas-lit,  garish  world.  I  can  b€I11  conjure  up  clear  pictures  of  that 
land  of  sky.  And  with  the  pictures,  to  give  them  reality,  there 
always  comes  another  recollection — ^Bridget's  voice  as,  morning 
after  morning,  night  after  night,  it  came  through  the  thin  par-  ' 
tition  from  the  room  next  mine — Bridget's  voice,  repeating,  in 
clear,  unenthusiastic,  even  tones,  Euclid's  propositions  and  Latin 
verbs  as  she  arose  or  went  to  bed. 

Bridget's  voice  was  like  Bridget.  It  was  an  undistracted 
voice.  If  Bridget  ever  looked  from  her  window  as  she  moved  to 
and  fro,  the  sunrise  over  the  roofs,  the  quiet  night  sky  did  not 
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claim  her  attention  ;  there  were  no  absent-minded  pauses  bet\^ 
her  tenses  and  her  propositions.     There  was  no  under-note  ui 
impatience  or  weariness  or  dreaminess  in  her  tone.     She  spoke 
clearly,  crisply,  without  distraction — but  without  eagerness. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Bridget,  it  is  first  her  voice  that  comes 
back  to  me.  It  was  a  characteristic  voice — and  yet  less  charac- 
teristic, perhaps,  of  Bridget  as  she  was^  than  of  Bridget  as  she 
Bt&mtd  to  be  and  vAshed  to  be. 

My  memory  holds  a  clear  picture  of  Bridget  still.  In  my 
memory  she  always  wears  a  stuff  gown  of  chocolate-brown,  with  a 
straight  body  guiltless  of  trimming,  and  a  scanty  skirt  cut  shorter 
than  fashion  deems  seemly.  Her  gown  makes  her  slimness  look 
like  thinness ;  it  gives  her  an  air  of  purpose  and  decision ;  it 
somehow  affects  landladies  with  a  sense  of  her  keenness  in  money 
matters,  and  her  deadness  in  matters  of  frivolity  and  sentiment. 
She  is  a  pretty  girl — but  not  very  pretty.  Her  little  clear-cut 
oval  face  wants  colour  and  softness.  Her  grey  eyes  have  too 
smileless  a  glance ;  her  lips  rarely  laugh ;  her  brown  hair  is  so 
neatly  braided  that  neatness  seems  a  fault.  She  sits  and  reads 
or  sews  or  writes.  Now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  she  looks  up 
and  speaks  to  me — ^she  looks  straight  at  me,  gravely  and  calmly — 
sometimes  there  is  a  touch  of  dry  humour  in  her  words  or  tone, 
but  her  face  remains  as  grave  and  unamused  as  ever.  That  is 
Bridget  as  I  see  her  still. 

It  was  never  very  easy  to  explain,  either  to  others  or  to  our- 
selves, why  Bridget  and  I  had  chosen  to  lodge  together.  There 
had  been  no  sufficient  motive  of  friendship,  or  similarity  of 
thought,  or  need  of  companionship;  we  lodged  together  for  a 
year  and  never  drifted  beyond  kindly  acquaintanceship  into  closer 
intimacy.  But,  as  acquaintances,  we  got  on  well  together,  and 
our  plan  of  joint  housekeeping  proved  a  desirable  plan  enough. 
My  mind  was  unpractical — Bridget  was  reserved;  but  we  bore 
one  another's  faults  very  tranquilly,  and  displayed  no  evil  irritable 
tempers. 

Bridget's  reserve  was  a  subtle  quality.  She  was  as  reserved 
to  herself,  I  think,  as  to  anyone.'  Her  words  were,  more  often 
than  not,  a  cloak  for  her  thoughts ;  and  she  spoke, with  a  truthful 
directness  that  convinced  her  hearers,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
herself.  She  did  not  deceive  herself  with  flattery :  the  opinions 
which  she  said  she'  held  were  always  narrow ;  the  motives  she 
assigned  to  herself  were  always  unadmirable ;  her  nature,  she 
saidy  was  cramped,  and  incapable  of  the  larger,  generous  virtues ; 
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her  mind,  so  she  said,  dwelt  always  on  the  prosaic  side  of  life, 
and  her  inclination  was  to  disbelieve  in  any  other ;  she  had  no 
love,  she  said,  for  humanity,  the  sorrows  of  mankind  had  always 
failed  to  touch  her ;  she  could  bear  to  contemplate  a  starving 
peasantry  more  easily  than  the  lack  of  marmalade  at  tea ;  her 
soul,  she  declared,  had  one  window  only,  and  that  was  an  earth- 
ward window  which  did  not  look  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  her 
own  needs.  Poor  Bridget!  Somewhere  in  the  world,  as  she 
goes  about  her  work,  she  is  telling  herself,  no  doubt,  with  more  or 
less  success,  the  same  story  about  herself  still. 

For  eight  or  nine  months  I  lived  with  Bridget  without  ever 
catching  a  glimpse  beneath  the  surface.  Then  events  happened 
that  made  me  doubt  her  own  estimate  of  herself. 

It  was  an  afternoon  late  in  October,  and  we  were  coming  home 
together  from  the  day-school  where  we  taught,  walking  briskly 
because  the  wind  was  chill  and  the  clouds  overhead  looked  heavy 
with  rain.  As  we  neared  home,  at  a  wide  crossing,  where  a  noisier, 
busier  street  cut  our  own  at  right  angles,  we  stood  still  to  wait. 
The  confusion  there  was  bewildering  this  afternoon.  Half-a-dozen 
shrill-voiced  children  were  marching  by  in  disorderly  file,  beating 
strange  drum-taps  on  a  battered  t^a-tray  and  an  old  tin  kettle. 
A  waggon  heavily  laden  with  planks  rumbled  slowly  up  the 
street;  down  the  street,  with  a  dull,  heavy,  monotonous  thud 
over  the  stones,  came  a  traction-engine,  black,  hideous,  diabolical. 
I  was  talking  to  Bridget  and  observing  her  to  see  whether  she 
acquiesced  in  what  I  said,  when  a  look  of  horror  flashed  across  her 
face,  and  suddenly  she  darted  forward.  A  child  was  crossing  the 
road  and  had  fallen.  Next  moment  Bridget  held  him  in  her  arms, 
and  the  engine  was  booming  past  over  the  spot  where  he  had  lain. 
She  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing,  and  ran  to  the  other  side, 
just  escaping  the  heavy  waggon,  which  the  driver  hurriedly  pulled 
back.  A  jutting  plank  touched  her  arm,  and  bruised  and  grazed 
the  child's  cheek  and  brow;  but  the  hurts  were  slight,  and 
Bridget  moved  away  quickly  from  the  sympathetic  crowd  that 
began  to  gather. 

*  No  need  to  make  a  fuss,  Alice,'  she  said  quickly,  as  I  joined 
her.  *  There  was  nothing  heroic  in  it — it  was  a  very  reasonable 
thing  to  do,' 

The  child  was  a  pretty,  sturdy  little  fellow  of  about  three 
years  old,  poorly  but  cleanly  dressed,  with  a  little  blue  pinafore 
tied  about  him,  ornamented  here  and  there  with  a  strangely-con- 
structed patch,  sewn  in  with  big  white  cotton  stitches  by  some 
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awkward  hand.  He  was  screaming  lustily,  and  Bridget  still  held 
him  in  her  arms  as  she  walked  on.  Two  or  three  members  of 
the  tin-instrument  band  followed  at  our  heels,  and  volunteered 
shrill  information. 

*  Missus,  V\l  tell  yer  who  he  is.' 

*  He's  Willy  Verity,  that's  his  name,  missus.* 

*  Missus,  I  know'n.' 

*  I  know  where  he  lives,  an'  /  know  his  father  too.' 

*  Will  Verity — that's  who  his  father  is — that's  who  he  belongs 
to,  missus.' 

*  Down  in  Clare  Court.    No.  3.' 

The  good-natured,  well-informed  crew  followed  us  up  the 
quiet  street  to  our  own  door.  Bridget  looked  down  in  a  calming, 
quieting  way  upon  them. 

*  You  can  go  home  now,  little  boys,'  she  said.  *  Thank  you. 
Good  afternoon.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  sudden  change  that  fell  on 
all  their  faces.  They  stood  away  from  the  doorstep,  a  pathetic 
little  band,  grown  suddenly  silent,  forlorn,  and  of  no  consequence. 
Bridget  closed  the  door,  and  brought  the  child  into  our  sitting- 
room. 

*  Clare  Court  is  quite  near,'  I  said. 

*  Is  it  ? '  said  Bridget  indiflferently. 

^  His  mother  may  be  anxious  about  him.  Shall  we  take  him 
home  ? '  said  I. 

^  Yes ;  his  mother  may  be  anxious  about  him.  That  is  what 
I  hope,'  said  Bridget  calmly  and  judicially.  *  I  shall  keep  him 
here  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  we  can  take  him  to  the  nearest 
police-station  and  leave  his  mother  to  find  him.  His  cheek  is  a 
little  cut ;  get  some  plaster,  Alice.  You  are  not  killed  this  time, 
Willie,  so  I  would  stop  crying  if  I  were  you.' 

The  child  obeyed  the  voice  of  authority  and  stopped  crying 
for  a  moment,  looking  up  tentatively  with  wide  brown  eyes  at 
Bridget  to  discover  whether  it  was  safe  to  begin  again.  The 
doubt  was  quickly  resolved  ;  he  checked  his  sobs  and  sat  upright 
on  the  sofa,  watching  Bridget  solemnly  as  she  knelt  beside  him. 
Together  we  patched  the  wounded  cheek,  coaxed  the  bruise  on 
his  forehead  into  a  healthy  blueness,  and  bathed  his  little  grazed 
knees  and  fists ;  and  his  brown  eyes  watched  us  closely  with  a 
grave  earnest  interest  in  all  our  movements.  He  seemed  con- 
tented enough  in  his  new  quarters,  drank  the  milk  that  Bridget 
brought  him,  and  looked  up  over  the  cup  whilst  he  drank  to  laugh 
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confidingly  into  Bridget's  eyes,  and  by-and-by  settled  himself 
cosily  into  the  warm  comer  of  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep  against  the 
cushion. 

The  afternoon  wore  away,  and  the  gas  was  lighted  in  our 
sitting-room.  Bridget  sat  before  the  fire  and  sewed,  and  talked 
judicially  in  an  unemotional  way.  ^  A  careless  mother  needs  to 
be  taught  a  lesson,'  she  said.  ^  The  more  painful  the  experience, 
the  longer  she  will  remember  it.  You  are  pitiful,  Alice.  Yes — 
I  am  not.     It  satisfies  me  to  inflict  punishments.' 

A  footstep  came  past  our  window  and  stopped,  and  presently 
a  bell  rang.  Our  landlady  shuffled  through  the  passage  to  the 
door,  and  presently  shuffled  into  our  sitting-room  and  brought  in 
a  visitor. 

*  A  man  o'  th'  name  o'  Verity,'  she  said.  *  He's  come  after 
his  little  boy — the  boy's  father,  miss.' 

Verity  came  forward  into  the  light.  He  was  a  tall,  strong- 
limbed,  square-shouldered  man  of  thirty-two  or  three — ^a  work- 
man in  a  workman's  dress,  and  with  a  workman's  rough,  strong, 
hardened  hands  and  muscular  wrists — a  good-looking  man,  with 
a  well-shaped  mouth  and  chin,  shaggy  eyebrows  that  the  sun  had 
bleached,  and  grave,  grey,  pleasant  eyes  that  looked  away  from 
me  at  Bridget.  Bridget  rose  from  her  seat,  and  it  was  to  her 
that  he  si)oke. 

*  I'm  come  after  my  little  lad,'  he  said,  making  his  big  voice 
gentle.  *  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  being  troubled  with  him.  And 
I'm  more  obliged  to  you  for  what  I'm  told  you  did.' 

Bridget  was  standing  by  the  sofa.  She  looked  up  at  Verity 
slowly  with  a  calm  impassive  glance. 

*  As  the  child  was  there,'  she  said,  *  the  reasonable  thing  to 
do  was  to  carry  him  out  of  danger.     It  was  a  pity  he  was  there.' 

She  had  meant  to  say  more,  I  think,  but,  looking  up  at  Verity 
and  meeting  his  glance,  she  forgot  her  own  intention.  There 
was  a  simple  dignity,  a  manliness  about  him  that  enforced  respect. 
He  was  not  a  man  whom  a  woman  would  ever  lecture  lightly ; 
the  woman  would  be  bold  who  dared  to  blame  his  wife  to  him. 

*  He  is  a  very  little  child,'  she  said  mildly,  *  to  run  about  the 
streets  alone.' 

Verity  bent  down  and  lifted  the  child  into  his  arms,  putting 
the  curly  head,  in  an  awkward  tender  way,  against  his  shoulder. 
*He'8  no  business  in  the  streets,'  he  said.  *Poor  little  lad! 
They  forget  to  look  after  him,  and  I'«i  out  by  day.  That's  rU 
the  use  a  father  ia ! ' 
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*  Has  he  no  mother  ?  '  asked  Bridget,  a  little  awkwardly  but 
with  gentleness. 

*No,  no  mother,'  said  Verity  gruffly,  looking  away  from 
Bridget. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  child  was  sleeping  soundly 
against  his  &ther's  shoulder ;  the  father  and  Bridget  both  watched 
him  in  silence.  Then,  as  though  reluctantly,  the  man  moved  to 
go.     *  Well,'  he  said,  *  he's  growing  up,  he'll  be  a  big  lad  soon.' 

Bridget  stood  holding  open  the  door.  She  looked  at  the 
child,  and  then  looked  a  little  fsurther  up  into  the  father's  face 
and  smiled.    To  see  Bridget  smile  was  the  rarest  sight. 

*  That  "  soon  "  seems  a  good  way  oflF,'  she  said. 

*  A  year  or  two,'  said  the  man. 

They  passed  out  of  the  room  together.  Bridget  went  through 
the  passage  with  him  to  open  the  street  door  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  child.  The  cold  outer  air  swept  in  as  the  door  was 
opened,  the  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  thanked 
her  again  and  bade  her  *  good-night ' ;  then  his  steps  passed  the 
window,  and  Bridget  shut  the  door  sharply,  and  came  back  to  the 
sitting-room. 

She  did  not  begin  to  work  at  once.  She  stood  musingly 
before  the  fire,  and  discoursed  to  herself  and  to  me  reflectively. 

'  Two  hours  wasted ! '  she  said.  ^  Two  good  hours  of  the  day ! 
Let  us  never  save  a  child  again.  Did  you  think  that  man  woidd 
ever  go  ? ' 

*  Was  he  here  many  minutes  ? '  I  said. 

'  An  unconscionable  time  ! '  said  Bridget.  '  He  talked  to  me 
confidingly  about  his  baby's  woes — did  it  amuse  you,  Alice  ?  He 
took  me  to  be  tender-hearted.  He  thinka  I  go  about  the  world 
to  pick  up  small,  stray  children,  to  plaster  their  cheeks  and  mend 
their  knees  and  fistfi.  It  is  strange  to  see  oneself  as  a  philan- 
thropist— a  benefactor  of  small  babies.  Do  you  like  small  babies, 
Alice  ? — and  when  their  socks  hang  over  their  shoes  in  crumples, 
and  their  fingers  are  sticky  with  butter  and  cake  ? — do  you  still 
like  them  ?  Yes,  some  women  do,  I  know — some  women  have 
wonderful  souls.  That  man — what  was  the  man,  do  you  think  ? 
— certainly  a  working  man.  The  working  man  does  not  interest 
me.  That's  a  pagan  sentiment  in  these  philanthropic  days — but 
let  us  be  truthful  sometimes.  And  now — now  let  us  get  to  work. 
How  we  have  wasted  this  afternoon  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  11. 


It  was  one  afternoon  about  a  week  later,  and  Bridget  had  been  at 
home  alone.  The  firelight  and  gaslight  were  bright  as  I  came  in, 
the  room  was  cheerful.  Bridget  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with 
open  exercise  books  strewed  before  her,  but  she  was  looking  idly 
at  her  work,  with  her  pen  held  in  a  purposeless  way,  point  up- 
wards, and  her  glance  abstracted.  Amongst  the  books  was  a  torn 
sheet  of  newspaper,  and  on  the  paper  a  grey  stone  thing,  shaped 
like  an  obelisk,  with  a  chiselled  pattern  ornamenting  it. 

*  A  present,  Bridget  ?  '  I  said. 

*  A  present,'  said  Bridget. 
^Whatisit?' 

*What  you  see.  Who  shall  say  what  it  is!  The  man  has 
made  it — out  of  gratitude,  I  suppose.' 

*  The  man  ? — the  man  whose  child  you  saved  ? ' 

*  What  other  man  is  there  ? '  said  Bridget,  in  a  tone  that,  for 
her,  was  almost  impatient.  *  He  brought  it— I  suppose  he  made 
it.     What  can  I  do  ?    I  cannot  take  it  back.' 

*  No,  you  cannot  take  it  back,*  I  agreed  with  decision. 

^  I  might,'  said  Bridget.  ^  I  should  hurt  his  feelings,  but  that 
.would  not  pain  me  much.     I  might  take  it  back.' 

*  It  would  be  ungracious — that  is  saying  the  least.' 

*  It  would  be  troublesome,  too,  which  is  more  important.  I 
should  have  to  find  Clare  Court.  It  sounds  like  a  place  where 
measles  and  scarlet  fevers  would  abide.  No,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  will  not  take  it  back.' 

I  held  the  little  ornament  in  my  hand  and  examined  it. 
Bridget  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink,  and  bent  forward,  but  did  not 
write.  Five  minutes  afterwards  she  was  still  sitting  in  the  same 
attitude. 

*  Whereabouts  is  Clare  Court  ? '  she  said  presently.  *  I  must 
take  something  to  that  child.  The  necessity  to  feel  grateful  is 
always  oppressive  to  me — one  must  be  very  amiable  to  accept 
gifts  and  not  desire  to  pay  for  them.  What  would  a  child  of  three 
play  with? — one  can  get  woolly,  squeaking  things — squeaking 
beasts  on  wheels.    I  will  get  something  like  that  and  take  him.' 

*  You  will  brave  the  measles,  then  ? '  I  said,  smiling. 

'  From  an  unamiable  motive,'  said  Bridget,  caustically. 
Whether  or  not  Bridget  carried  out  her  intention  and  pur- 
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chased  the  ^  squeaking  beast '  and  sought  Clare  Court  I  did  not 
hear.  The  weeks  went  by  uneventfully.  Bridget  found  a  use  for 
her  stone  obelisk,  and  stood  it  on  loose  papers  as  a  weight ;  but 
she  did  not  speak  of  Verity  and  his  gift  again. 

The  .winter  seemed  to  come  upon  us  early  that  year;  the 
winter  distress  seemed  greater  than  usual.  As  we  set  out  for 
school  in  the  mornings,  we  met  men  who  looked  cold  and  pinched, 
and  who  glanced  about  them  anxiously.  As  we  came  home  in  the 
afternoons,  there  were  solitary  figures  standing  about  the  corners 
of  the  streets — strong  men,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and 
their  faces  unexpectant,  patient,  or  dogged.  Bridget  was  more 
silent  than  I  had  ever  known  her ;  she  had  nothing  to  say  as  we 
walked  together.  Yet  the  grey  skies  and  the  keen  air  seemed  a 
tonic  to  her  energies ;  she  often  left  me  by  the  fire  in  our  sitting- 
room  and  went  out  again. 

One  afternoon,  as  Bridget  was  writing  at  the  table  and  I  was 
reading,  som&  small  children,  playing  in  the  street,  stopped  out- 
side our  window,  and  a  small  despotic  elder  sister  seated  a  younger 
brother  on  our  window-sill,  and  held  him  there  for  a  minute  whilst 
she  made  her  wishes  known,  in  an  eloquent  shrill-voiced  way,  to 
her  companions.  The  small  boy  turned  and  looked,  unabashed, 
into  the  bright,  fire-lit  room,  at  Bridget  and  me,  our  apple-green 
tablecloth  and  gilt  chandelier,  and  numberless  antimacassars. 
The  brown  eyes  and  the  big,  contemplative  gaze  seemed  almost 
familiar.     I  laughed  as  I  looked  up. 

*He  is  like  that  other  child,'  I  said  carelessly,  scarcely 
addressing  Bridget. 

*  No,  not  much,'  replied  Bridget  promptly. 

*I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that  child  ? '  I  said. 

Bridget  sat  upright  in  her  chair  and  turned  the  leaves  of  her 
dictionary.  She  seemed  unsure  whether  the  word  she  sought 
might  be  found  amongst  the  a's  or  z's ;  for  once  Bridget's  thoughts 
were  distracted — ^I  thought  she  was  trying  to  remember  some- 
thing. 

*I  meant  the  child  you  saved  that  day,'  I  said.  *You  re- 
member him  ?  Do  you  remember  the  father — ^the  man  Verity  ? 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Verity.' 

*  He  is  out  of  work,'  said  Bridget,  slowly  and  quietly.  She 
gave  up  her  search  in  the  dictionary  and  went  to  the  window,  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  where  I  was  sitting.  She  stood  looking 
out,  and  the  children  on  the  pavement  gathered  up  their  babies 
and  moved  away  to  a  more  private  spot. 
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*  What  makes  you  think  he  is  out  of  work  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  haow  it,'  replied  Bridget  concisely.  For  a  moment  or  two 
longer  she  stood  looking  out  at  the  deserted  street;  then  she 
came  back  to  her  seat.  *  I  have  seen  him,'  she  explained ;  and 
she  put  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
and  sat  looking  at  me  for  a  minute  with  an  almost  aggressively 
matter-of-fact,  unemotional  glance. 

*  Has  he  been  out  of  work  long  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  A  good  many  weeks,'  replied  Bridget. 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  while.  Bridget  still  sat  looking  at 
me  with  a  grave  and  impassive  glance. 

*  It  is  very  hard,'  I  said  at  last,  sighing. 

*  Yes.  We  do  not  really  care,'  said  Bridget.  *  We  say  it  is 
hard — it  does  not  touch  us.  It  touches  you,  perhaps.  But  I — 
no,  it  does  not  touch  me  at  all.  There  are  twenty  thousand  men 
out  of  work  in  Ix)ndon — twenty  thousand  men  with  too  little 
bread  to  eat — and  I  still  desire  unnecessary  sugar  in  my  coffee 
and  tea.  I  am  not  imaginative — ^I  cannot  feel  other  people's 
cold  and  hunger ;  it  is  the  misery  of  other  people — it  does  not 
touch  me.' 

Her  voice  shook  a  little.  She  drew  her  chair  nearer  the  table. 
She  checked  what  might  have  been  a  sigh,  and  bent  over  her 
books  again.  All  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  she  was  very  diligent. 
When  I  asked  another  question  she  answered  briefly  in  an  ab- 
stracted tone,  and  wrote  a  criticism  in  the  margin  of  an  exercise 
book  whilst  she  spoke. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  after  that,  and  early  in  December. 
Bridget  had  been  out,  and  had  come  home  tired  and  little  inclined 
to  talk.  She  took  up  a  school  history,  and  sat  beside  the  fire 
reading,  and  the  evening  passed  silently.  Once  or  twice,  glan- 
cing up,  I  found  her  looking  away  from  the  book  she  held.  I  do 
not  think  she  knew  how  her  face  was  betraying  her.  It  was  sad 
with  a  most  tragic  sadness.  She  was  brooding  over  some  more 
than  common  sorrow.  The  sorrow  was  not  wholly  her  own,  for 
her  eyes  had  softened  with  a  look  of  exceeding,  yearning  pity. 
And  the  sorrow  was  of  that  sort  that  numbs  the  courage,  for  her 
face  expressed  hopelessness — conscious  helplessness. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  house  and  street  were 
quiet.  A  clock  was  ticking  in  the  kitchen,  and  its  voice  seemed 
loud  in  the  silence.  When  anyone  passed  our  window,  we  heard 
the  steps  advance  and  die  away.  Suddenly,  as  a  step  approached, 
Bridget  sat  upright,  with  a  startled  look,  and  listened.    She  put 
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down  the  book  she  held  and  rose  hastily.  Her  face^  which  had 
been  pale,  had  suddenly  grown  crimson.  The  door-bell  rang.  A 
minute  later  our  landlady  ushered  in  a  visitor — a  tall,  roughly- 
dressed  man,  whose  face  I  seemed  to  know.  At  a  second  glance 
I  remembered  clearly :  it  was  our  old  visitor  Verity. 

He  had  altered  since  I  had  seen  him  last.  He  was  shabbier, 
paler>  and  thinner ;  his  face  had  a  graver,  more  anxious  look,  and 
his  kindly  eyes  seemed  deeper  set.  He  came  forward  a  little  way 
into  the  room ;  then  he  waited,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  grave 
embarrassment  at  Bridget,  as  though  his  errand  were  difficult  to 
state.  What  surprised  me  most  was  that  Bridget  seemed  to  know 
his  errand,  and  did  not  need  him  to  explain  it.  She  had  glanced 
at  him  quickly  as  he  entered,  and  had  looked  away  at  once.  She 
stood  still,  silent  and  confused,  and  waited.  It  was  as  though 
Verity  had  come  to  accuse  her  of  some  sin ;  she  shrank  from 
meeting  his  glance;  she  seemed  to  know  that  bis  words 
would  hiurt  her.  Her  colour  came  and  went,  her  hands  were 
trembling,  and  she  put  them  behind  her  and  folded  them  tightly 
together. 

*  You  came — this  afternoon — to  look  after  Willie  ? '  said  the 
man  slowly  and  tentatively,  at  last. 

Bridget  said  *  Yes,'  I  think ;  but  she  said  it  so  softly  that  I 
did  not  catch  the  word. 

Verity  was  holding  something  in  his  hand.  He  put  it  down 
now  on  the  table  close  to  Bridget — a  small,  round,  newspaper 
packet  about  the  size  of  a  sovereign  or  a  shilling.  *  It's  not  that 
I  won't  take  it,'  he  said.  *  But  Willie — Willie's  all  he  wants. 
It's  late  in  th'  evening  to  come  like  this  ;  I'd  been  out.  You'll 
not  take  it  wrong  my  bringing  this  back.' 

Bridget  put  out  her  hand  and  drew  the  packet  towards  her ; 
but  she  said  nothing.  The  voice  of  the  kitchen  clock  came 
loudly  through  the  silence. 

*  Twas  you  left  it  ? '  said  Verity  after  a  minute. 

Bridget  looked  down  at  the  little  packet,  and  fingered  it 
nervously,  and  was  still  silent.    Her  silence  answered  him. 

*  Yes.    I  knew  that,'  he  said. 

He  came  a  little  nearer  the  table,  and  he  stood  looking  down 
at  her,  with  a  look  that  I  did  not  understand,  with  respect  that 
was  almost  reverence,  and  yet  with  infinite  tenderness.  For  a 
moment  neither  spoke ;  then  Bridget  said  abruptly  and  inconse- 
quently :  *  I — I  am  sorry.  I  knew — I  knew  before — you  would 
not— ever — let  me  help '    She  spoke  with  an  effort;   and 
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her  voice  shook  a  little,  perhaps  with  her  effort  to  speak  so 
steadily  and  calmly. 

*  There's  nothing  Willie's  wanting  for,'  he  said,  *  else  I'd  take 
it,  an'  be  glad.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly  with  an  impatient  movement ; 
her  face  was  flushed,  her  lips  were  tremulous  with  passionate 
feeling.  *  You  will  let  me  do  nothing ! '  she  said.  *  Nothing ! 
Nothing ! ' 

Verity  answered  quietly,  and  looked  at  her  steadily  and  gently 
as  he  spoke.  *  If  there's  anything  I'm  like  to  remember  all  my 
days,'  he  said,  *it's  you  an'  what  you've  done.  You've  kept 
Willie — pretty  near.  He'd  have  gone  short  most  days  else.  As 
for  me,  I'm  different,  I'm  not  like  a  bit  of  a  lad.  I'm  used  to 
hard  times.    They'll  go  by  again.' 

Bridget's  courage  and  passion  had  been  short-lived.  She  had 
nothing  more  to  urge.  She  stood  looking  down  again,  nervously 
touching  the  little  packet  he  had  brought  back  to  her.  He 
watched  her  for  a  minute  wistfully ;  then  he  moved  to  go. 

*  I'll  be  going  back,'  he  said. 

Bridget  moved  too.     Her  face  was  colourless ;  her  eyes  as  she 
raised  them  slowly  had  no  light  in  them. 
«  So  I'll  say  "  good-night," '  he  said. 

*  Yes.     Good-night,'  said  Bridget. 

She  stood  still  by  the  table  until  his  steps  had  passed  the 
window  and  died  away.  Then  she  came  back  to  her  seat  by  the 
fire,  and  took  up  the  book  she  had  been  reading  all  the  evening ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  never  remembered  to  turn 
a  page. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Week  by  week,  month  by  month,  the  winter  dragged  by.  I 
went  away  for  Christmas  holidays,  but  Bridget  stayed  behind 
and  spent  her  Christmas  alone.  She  meant  to  work  hard,  she 
said  ;  she  had  always  had  plans  for  reading  logic,  and  now  was  a 
fitting  time — and  physiology  for  a  teacher  might  be  a  useful 
science.  The  little  Huxley  was  well  worn,  indeed,  when  the 
month  was  over ;  John  Stuart  Mill  opened  easily  at  any  page, 
and  Bridget  looked  as  thin  and  pale  and  weary  as  though  she  had 
studied  hard  for  twelve  hours  a  day  every  day  of  every  week. 
She  had  never  referred  to  Verity's  last  visit.  She  never  volun- 
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tarily  spoke  of  him  to  me.    Once  or  twice  I  questioned  her,  but 
she  answered  briefly  and  unwillingly. 

*  Is  he  out  of  work  still  ? '  I  asked,  when,  one  day,  I  ventured 
to  mention  him. 

*  Still,'  said  Bridget ;  *  are  you  bored  with  the  sameness  of 
it?' 

*  It  is  very  hard  for  him,  Bridget,'  I  said.  *  It  is  very,  very 
hard.' 

*  Is  it? 'said  Bridget. 

'  My  heart  aches  to  think  of  him.' 

*  Think  of  something  else,'  said  Bridget  drily.  *  It  is  a  pity 
your  heart  should  ache.' 

After  that  I  asked  no  more  questions ;  I  was  sorry  for  Verity, 
but  I  could  not  express  my  sympathy.  Bridget  had  made  it  too 
difficult. 

I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  some  weeks.  Then,  one  afternoon, 
I  learnt  by  chance  what  Bridget  was  planning  for  him. 

We  had  come  in  from  school  together.  In  our  sitting-room, 
waiting  for  us,  was  a  portly,  dark-haired,  bearded  man,  in  a 
clerical  coat  and  white  tie,  who  came  forward  eagerly  to  meet 
Bridget,  and  took  the  hand  she  gave  him  in  both  his  own  and 
held  it  impressively.  His  hands  were  white  and  fat ;  he  smiled  at 
her  in  a  comfortable,  well-pleased  way,  and  his  little  brown  eyes 
looked  long  and  familiarly  into  hers.  Bridget  smiled  too,  a  ner- 
vous, half-conciliating,  but  frosty  little  smile.  Then  she  released 
'  her  hand  and  turned  to  me.  She  introduced  her  visitor — her 
cousin,  Eustace  Powell.  He  was  suddenly  and  for  a  brief  space  of 
time  overwhelmed  with  delight  at  meeting  me,  and  turned  again 
immediately  to  Bridget.  His  voice  was  deep,  musical,  but  com- 
placent. 

*  I  received  your  letter,'  he  said.  *  I  have  come  in  person, 
you  see,  to  answer  it.  Own,  now,  that  you  thought  I  should 
come.' 

*  No,'  said  Bridget  quickly.  *  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  you 
so  much ;  I  thought  you  would  write  to  me.' 

*  My  greatest  happiness  is,  as  you  know,  to  be  of  service  to 
you,  even  in  the  smallest  matters — even  in  so  small  a  matter  as 
this.  You  are  beginning  to  understand  that — to  believe  that — at 
last.' 

*  I  knew — if  I  asked  you — ^you  would  help  me,'  said  Bridget, 
in  a  low  voice.  And  she  shivered  a  little  and  moved  away  towards 
the  fire.     He  followed  her. 
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<  I  was  quite  the  best  person  to  ask,'  he  said,  laughing  down 
at  her. 

*  Yes ;  no  one  else  had  friends  in  America ;  you  lived  there 
so  long — ^you  still  know  people  there  who  have — ^who  have  in- 
fluence  * 

*  A  few.  You  must  tell  me  more  definitely — ^whom  is  their 
influence  to  be  exerted  for  ?  A  working  man  ?  and  out  of  work  ? 
— ^that  is  what  they  all  say,  you  know ;  they  are  ail  out  of  work ! 
Well,  emigration  is  the  best  thing  for  them.  I  would  force  them 
all  to  emigrate.  The  man  has  encumbrances,  I  suppose?— that 
they  all  have.' 

*  Encumbrances  ? '  repeated  Bridget. 
^  A  family,  I  mean.' 

'  There  is  one  child.    That  is  all.' 

*  And  a  wife?' 

*  No.  His  wife— she — she  is  living,  but  she  left  him.  She 
went  away  from  him — ^two  years  ago.' 

*  Ah !  WeU,  we  must  talk  this  over.  You  must  tell  me  how 
you  want  me  to  help,  exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do.  As  you 
know,  I  am  only  too  happy  to  be  commanded.' 

He  glanced  half  round  at  me  as  he  spoke,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  wished  to  talk  alone  with  Bridget.  I  crossed  the  room, 
and  went  away. 

I  stayed  away  a  long  while.    I  expected  to  find  Bridget  alone 
when  I  came  downstairs  again.     But  I  had  come  a  minute  too 
soon.    The  sitting-room  door  opened  as  I  reached  it,  and  Bridget 
and  her  cousin  stood  together  just  inside  the  room.     He  held  her  * 
hand  in  his,  and  smiled  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

*  And  I  am  not  to  disclose  to  this  lucky  proUgi  that  it  is  for 
your  sake  I  am  taking  such  a  tender  interest  in  him  ?  I  will  re- 
member,' he  said  complacently,  with  mild  amusement. 

*  It  is  of  no  importance — but — 1  wish  it,'  said  Bridget  gravely. 

*  Your  wish  is  my  law,  you  know.  Yes,  he  shall  have  his  pas- 
sage— I  will  see  him  to-night.  And  I  will  write  to  New  York — 
to  the  Magills — about  him.  He  may  think  himself  lucky.  No, 
I'll  not  tell  him  that.  He's  a  little — ^a  little  difficult — a  little  in- 
dependent, eh  ?  That's  the  worst  of  your  working  men.  But  I'm 
diplomatic — I'll  humour  him.  He'll  not  refuse  my  offer.  Befuse 
it  ?  He'll  jump  at  it !  I'm  proud  of  my  diplomacy.  I  always 
gain  my  way.  Own  it,  Bridget — I  always  gain  my  way— at  last ; 
you'll  grant  that  now.  Good-bye,  And  afterwards  I  shall  come 
fkgain  to  be  thanked.' 
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*Yes.     Good-bye,' said  Bridget. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  the  door  shut.  She  came 
and  sat  down  on  a  stool  by  the  fire,  and  sighed  again  and  shivered. 
Presently  she  looked  up  at  me  suddenly,  her  eyes  bright  with 
strange  excitement  and  all  her  self-control  gone. 

*Talk,  Alice  —  talk,'  she  said.  *Say  anything.  Talk 
to  me.' 

I  knelt  down  beside  her  on  the  rug.  She  had  bidden  me  talk, 
but  I  could  find  nothing  that  I  might  say.  She  put  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  and  bent  down  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  for  a 
minute  her  reserve  had  deserted  her  with  her  self-control.  She 
spoke  in  a  quick,  involuntary  way. 

*  I  think — almost — I  hate  him,'  she  said. 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  I  knelt  beside  her  stupidly 
dumb. 

*  There  was  no  one  else,'  she  said,  *  no  one  else  to  ask.  No 
one  who  could  do  what  he  could  do.' 

*  You  have  asked  him  to  help  you — ^to  help  Verity  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  help  him  to  go  away.  To  another  country — where — 
where  he  will  be  happier.  He  will  give  him  money,  help  him  to 
go.    He  can  help  him  when  he  gets  there.' 

*  Has  he  promised  ? ' 

*  Promised — yes,'  said  Bridget  drearily.  *And  I — I  have 
promised  too.  He  is  not  generous,  he  was  never  generous ;  if  he 
gives  a  promise,  he  exacts  one.  I  have  promised — half  promised 
— to  marry  Eustace.  It  is  true.  I  always  told  you  that  I  was 
not  good.' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  poised  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and 
sat  looking  before  her  at  the  fire. 

*  Do  you  know  why  I  shall  marry  him  ? '  she  asked  after  a 
moment  in  a  different  voice. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied. 

*  You  iKvnk  so.  I  will  tell  you,  you  do  not  know.  I  am  tired 
of  working,  Alice,  that  is  it.  I  am  tired  of  living  in  lodgings, 
and  having  a  dirty  hearth,  and  a  rug  with  green  roses  on  it.  I 
want  ease  and  leisure,  luxury  and  comfort,  all  those  things.  I  am 
practical,  am  I  not  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  happy  when  I  have  a 
tiled  grate  and  polished  fireirons.  Furniture  makes  so  much 
diflference.  I  think,  just  now,  I  was  a  little  hysterical  and  talked 
nonsense.     I  often  talk  nonsense,  you  needn't  remember  it.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  whilst  Bridget  looked  fixedly 
before  her  and  I  knelt  by  her  side  thinking. 

VpL.  ?c.  NO.  LVU^  ^ 
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*  I  did  not  know  that  about  Verity — ^about  his  wife,  I  mean/  I 
said  at  last,  musingly. 

*  Did  you  wish  to  know  it  ? '  said  Bridget.  ^  I  heard  it — a 
long  while  ago — a  week  ago.' 

*  You  did  not  tell  me,'  I  said. 

*  Was  it  an  important  thing  to  tell  ?  I — I  have  a  headache, 
Alice.  No,  don't  fuss  about  it — it  is  not  very  bad — a  very 
ordinary  headache.  But  I  will  go  upstairs  and  lie  down  for  a 
Httle  while.' 

When  Bridget  came  back  at  teatime  she  was  matter-of-fjEwt 
and  unemotional  again,  and  took  pains  to  remove  from  my  mind 
any  impression  that  she  was  sad.  She  was  solicitous  that  my 
tea  should  be  sweetened  rightly,  and  explained  with  precision  her 
views  on  girls'  education  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  china  teapot. 

All  the  next  few  days  Bridget  was  even-tempered,  quiet, 
impassive,  strikingly  sensible.  She  made  it  clear  to  me  that  she 
was  undistracted,  that  her  mind  was  always  *  on  the  spot,'  ready 
to  give  undivided,  cool  attention  to  geography  lessons,  the  weekly 
bills,  and  the  change  of  wind  to  the  east  or  west.  But  she  sat 
upstairs  in  her  room,  alone,  longer  and  oftener  than  was  quite 
consistent.  When  one  day  I  went  up  in  search  of  her,  she  was 
sitting  near  her  window  sewing  fast.  She  put  down  her  work 
suddenly  in  a  shapeless  mass  in  her  lap,  and  looked  itt  me  half 
guiltily  for  a  moment.  Next  moment  she  resented  her  own 
confusion,  and  lifted  the  little  garment  she  was  making  and  began 
to  sew  again.  It  was  a  boy's  little  flannel  blouse;  she  was  just 
finishing  it. 

*  It  is  so  cold  up  here,'  I  said.  *  Bring  your  work  downstairs, 
Bridget.' 

She  put  the  last  stitches  in  the  blouse  and  laid  it  down.  By 
the  window  beside  her  there  was  a  little  parcel  of  uncut  flannel 
and  calico.     Her  eyes  rested  on  it. 

*Have  you  other  things  to  make?'  I  asked.  'Will  you  let 
me  help  about  them  ?' 

Bridget  gazed  out  over  the  house-tops  at  the  grey,  heavy  sky, 
and  did  not  look  at  me. 

*  yfill  you  help  ?'  she  said. 

*  I  shall  like  to,'  I  replied. 

We  carried  down  the  bundle  of  uncut  stuflf,  and  Bridget, 
without  talking  much,  laid  it  out  smoothly  on  the  table  and 
shaped  small  garments  from  it,  fit  for  a  child  of  three.  For 
many  days  we  spent  all  our  spare  time  with  these  little  garments 
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in  our  hands ;  we  talked  gravely  about  the  width  of  our  hems,  the 
size  of  our  buttonholes,  the  necessity  of  strings  and  buttons  being' 
firm ;  but  why  we  were  working  so  diligently,  and  for  whom  our. 
work  was  intended,  Bridget  never  said.  Perhaps  she  knew  that  I 
understood.     But  she  was  glad,  I  think,  that  I  let  her  be  silent. 

The  things  were  finished;  Bridget  gathered  them  together' 
and  carried  them  away  firom  our  sitting-room,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  them.  Her  spare  time  hung  heavy  on  her  hands ;  she  brought 
down  a  ragged  algebra  firom  the  shelf  and  worked  problems  with 
a  perseverance  that  was  without  enthusiasm.  Every  day  she 
seemed  to  grow  more  still,  more  self-repressed.  She  repeated 
her  Latin  verbs  a  little  less  slowly  than  usual  as  she  arose  and 
went  to  bed.  She  seemed  to  be  tsdking  down  her  thoughts ;  and. 
one  night  her  voice  broke  oflF  sharply  in  the  middle  of  a  tense, 
and  the  tense  remained  unfinished.  Minutes  afterwards  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Bridget  was  crying  in  her  room. 

She  was  pale  when  she  came  down  next  day.  Her  eyes  had 
dark  rings  about  them,  and  looked  in  a  chill  and  dreary  way  at  the 
world,  as  though  nothing  humorous  or  gay  could  make  her  smile 
again.  She  went  away  alone  to  school,  and  returned  alone.  All 
the  afternoon  she  sat  at  the  table,  with  a  book  before  her,  and  her 
hand  propping  her  brow  as  she  bent  over  the  page.  I  think  she 
was  listening  all  the  while ;  she  heard  every  sound  in  the  street, 
and  held  her  breath  every  now  and  then  to  listen  more  intently. 

The  rain  beat  quietly  against  the  window ;  the  grey  sky  over- 
head seemed  as  low  as  the  house-tops ;  the  passers-by  looked  cold 
and  forlorn  as  they  hurried  past.  I  was  glad  when  the  afternoon 
was  over,  when  I  could  draw  the  blind  and  shut  out  the  gloomy 
street.  I  lit  the  gas  and  made  the  fire  brighter;  but  Bridget 
went  away  firom  the  warmth  and  light,  and  carried  her  books  to 
the  window,  and  sat  all  the  evening  at  the  little  table  there,  her 
hand  still  propping  her  brow,  and  her  eyes  bent  down  in  studious 
fashion. 

The  evening  was  growing  late.  I  had  heard  no  sound  but  the 
monotonous  drip  of  the  rain  on  the  stones  and  against  the  pane, 
when  suddenly  Bridget  raised  her  head  and  sat  upright.  Some- 
how I  knew  at  once  from  her  face  that  it  was  Verity,  and  I  knew 
from  the  long,  quick  breath  she  drew  that  all  the  day  she  had 
been  expecting  him. 

A  minute  later  and  Verity  was  standing  in  the  room,  and 
Bridget  had  risen  to  meet  him.  She  put  out  her  hand  quietly, 
and  he  held  it  for  a  moment  in  his ;  and  neither  spoke.     They 
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must  have  seen  one  another  recently.  She  seemed  to  know  why 
he  had  come  to-night ;  he  seemed  to  know  that  she  had  expected 
him. 

When  they  spoke  at  last  their  voices  were  pitched  low.  Their 
tones  were  studiously  quiet.  They  said  very  little,  and  they  said 
it  slowly,  with  care  to  speak  steadily,  without  fidtering. 

*  I  came  up — for  a  moment — to  you  last,'  said  Verity. 

*  I  wondered — ^when  you  would  come,'  said  Bridget. 

They  looked  long  and  gravely  with  wistful  eyes  at  one 
another,  and  looked  slowly  away  again.  Verity's  voice  was  a 
little  husky  as  he  spoke. 

'It's  good-bye,'  he  said.  *  We've  been  saying  good-bye  all 
day.' 

'Willie  and  you?' 

*  Yes.    Willie  and  me.' 

There  was  a  little  pause.     Then  Bridget  spoke  again. 

*  Is  it — early— that  you  go  to-morrow  ?' 

*  Yes — in  the  morning — early.' 

*  Willie — ^Willie  will  like  the  voyage.' 

Their  speech  was  of  safe  commonplaces — little  details  of  un- 
emotional facts ;  but  they  spoke  in  slow,  painfully  still  tones, 
and  Bridget's  voice  shook  when  her  commonplace  sentence  was 
long.  Her  face  was  white,  her  lips  had  set  themselves  in  lines  of 
pain. 

*  The  sea  air  will  be  bracing — good  for  WilUe,'  she  said. 

*  Yes,  that's  true,'  he  agreed.  *  And  he  wants  setting  up — ^he's 
been  weakly  this  winter.'  .  ' 

*  The  winter  has  been  so  long,'  said  Bridget — *  and  cold — very 
cold.    Little  children — little  children  feel  it.' 

And  there  came  another  silence,  longer  than  the  last.  The 
stock  of  commonplaces,  the  questions  of  fact,  were  exhausted. 
Bridget  looked  up  and  met  Verity's  glance,  and  did  not  look  avray 
again.  For  nearly  a  minute  they  stood  so,  not  speaking,  looking 
drearily,  hopelessly  into  one  another's  eyes,  telling  the  truth  to 
one  another  silently  in  one  long,  lingering  glance.  Speech  was 
not  easy  after  that ;  they  could  not  go  back  again  to  calm-voiced 
question  and  answer  and  even  tones.  Bridget  put  out  her  hand 
again,  and  Verity  took  it  in  both  his  own  and  held  it.  I  think  he 
tried  to  say  ^  good-bye,'  and  could  not  say  it.  I  think  Bridget 
tried  too,  and  her  voice  failed  her.  Their  lips  formed  the  word 
silently;  they  looked  for  a  moment  longer  into  one  another's 
eyes,  and  looked  away.    They  had  bidden  farewell  to  one  another. 
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It  was  Bridget  who  moved  first.  She  drew  away  her  hand 
slowly,  and  moved  aside  to  the  table  where  her  book  lay  open. 
She  looked  down  blankly  at  the  open  page  and  waited.  Verity 
left  ns ;  his  step  went  quickly  through  the  passage  ;  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  sound  of  wind  and  rain  beating  in,  then  the  street- 
door  shut  and  the  house  was  quiet.  Verity's  step  went  past  the 
window,  and  Bridget,  without  a  word,  sat  down  at  the  table  before 
her  open  book,  as  she  had  been  sitting  all  the  evening.  She  rested 
her  forehead  on  her  hand,  and  she  seemed  to  be  reading.  For  an 
hour  she  sat  there,  never  turning  a  page  or  moving. 

At  last  she  raised  her  head,  shut  her  book  slowly,  and  rose  to 
put  it  in  its  place.  On  the  shelf  where  our  books  stood  she  had 
put  some  loose  papers,  and  the  little  obelisk  that  Verity  had  cut 
for  her  rested  as  a  weight  upon  them.  Bridget  had  to  move  it. 
The  shelf  was  behind  my  chair ;  I  could  not  see  her  as  she  stood 
there.  The  room  was  quiet;  Bridget  stood  very  still.  Suddenly 
from  behind  me  came  a  hard,  dry  little  sob,,  and  the  room  was 
quiet  again. 

I  rose  up  quickly.  *  Bridget ! '  I  cried.  ^  Bridget — what 
is  it?' 

She  did  not  turn  for  a  moment ;  then  her  lips  were  still  trem- 
bling, but  she  was  trying  to  smile  carelessly.  She  crossed  the 
room,  and  was  very  busy  and  engrossed  with  much  tidying  and 
rearranging  of  many  things.  Then  she  came  to  the  fire  and  knelt 
before  it,  holding  out  her  hands  to  the  blaze  to  impress  me  with 
a  sense  of  her  comfortable  ease  of  mind  and  body. 

I  knelt  down  beside  her  and  put  my  hand  on  her  arm  rather 
timidly. 

*  Bridget,'  I  said  gently — *  Bridget,  I  am  sorry.' 

*  Sorry  ? '  said  Bridget  slowly,  not  looking  round.  *  Why  are 
you  sorry,  Alice  ?  ' 

*  I  wish — I  do  wish  you  were  happy,  dear.' 

Bridget  waited  a  moment,  then  turned  and  looked  up  slowly 
at  me.  *  Yes,  I  a/m  happy,'  she  said.  Quite  happy — ^in  my  own 
way,^u  know.  People  are  happy  diflFerently.  Some  want  so 
much,  I  never  want  much.  Warmth — ^I  have  that,  you  see — 
good  fires,  comfort — just  comfort— just  a  cat's  wants — and  I'm 
happy.  Some  people  like  more  than  that.  Some  people  feel 
things — things  hurt  them.  Not  me — they  never  hurt  me.  I 
forget  them.    I  forget  them  very  soon.    It's  not  what  you  would 

But  I'm  happy.   It's  a  good  thing 
Sheldon  Clarke. 


call  the  highest  nature^jnine. 
to  be  happy,  isn't  it  ?  ** ,' 
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r.  IRVINGr'S  reappearance,  with  renewed  subtlety  and  power, 
in  the  part  of  Shylock  has  accentuated  in  one  noteworthy 
way  his  success  as  Mephistopheles.  The  point  specially  referred 
•to  is  found  in  the  Trial  scene,  where  for  some  time,  while  he 
listens  to  the  dignified  appeal  of  the  Duke,  the  entreaty  of  Bassanio, 
and  the  less-tempered  indignation  of  Gratiano,  his  eyes  assume  the 
same  stony  snakelike  look  which  serves  him  so  admirably  at 
many  turns  of  FauaU  The  same  it  may  be  called,  but  it  is  the 
same  with  a  diflference,  and  herein  lies  the  import  of  the  re- 
semblance. The  true  actor,  without  actually  disguising  his  own 
'identity — a  feat  of  difficulty  useful  for  villains,  detectives,  and 
carpet-bag  entertainers — ^yet  so  varies  it  that,  to  take  the  special 
instance  just  quoted,  it  may  be  that  only  a  spectator  trained  to 
watchfulness  of  the  stage  would  note  that  an  expression  of  the  eye 
-which  conveys  in  Shylock  one  meaning  and  in  Mephistopheles 
another  meaning  is,  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  the  same  in 
'both  cases.  To  put  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  avoiding  the  in- 
tricacies with  which  a  distinguished  French  actor  has  lately  sur- 
rounded the  question,  the  great  player  seeks  not  to  disguise,  but 
to  reveal  his  individual  force  and  passion,  fitting,  however,  bis 
individuality  to  the  different  circumstances  of  every  different 
part. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  to  deal  with  Mr.  Irving's  playing  of 
Mephistopheles,  Until  quite  recent  years  Mephistophetes  was 
known  to  the  English  public  as  a  name,  and  to  the  French  public 
•by  Terry's  performance  of  the  part  in  a  kind  of  olla-podrida  of 
Goethe's  play,  which  performance  led  to  one  very  striking  result 
— the  great  Delacroix's  very  unequal  and  very  powerful  designs. 
Charles  Kean  and  Phelps  (and  Devrient  in  a  German  play  season) 
impressed  their  different  talents  on  the  character,  but  of  late 
Mephistopheles  has  been  familiar  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
opera  stage,  and  the  performance  of  M.  Faure,  one  of  the  first  lyric 
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players  who,  in  England  at  least,  undertook  the  part  in  Qounod's 
Favsi^  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  rivalled  only  by  Signor 
Nannetti  in  Boito's  Mefiatofde.  But  operatic  acting  differs  from 
ordinary  acting  in  many  points,  and  it  is  not  proposed  here  to 
compare  the  two  except  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

liie  Lyceum  version  of  Faust  is  and  is  not  a  translation.  It 
is  not  Goethe,  but  it  leads  to  Goethe.  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
scenes  not  strictly  preserving  the  sequence  of  the  original,  yet 
suggesting  in  a  manner  the  continuity  of  the  First  Part.  Since  its 
first  production  this  fidelity  has  been  farther  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  Witches'  Kitchen,  a  scene  which  does  not,  of 
course,  give  any  impulse  to  the  action,  but  is  a  material  element  in 
the  weird  impressiveness  of  the  Lyceum  representations.  In  this 
scene  the  peculiar  devilishness  of  Mr.  Irving's  devil  is  brought 
out  as  strongly  as — although,  and  rightly,  more  quietly  than — 
in  the  preceding  scene. 

In  the  opening  scene  the  philosophical  element  has  been  con- 
sistently cut  down ;  but  we  have  Faust's  disenchantment  of  life, 
his  resolve  to  seek  death,  his  change  of  view  at  hearing  the 
Easter  Hymn,  and,  ingeniously  enough,  his  recognition  of  the 
hound,  which  was  once  curiously  mistaken  by  a  newspaper  critic 
for  the  familiar  attendant  of  Mephistopheles.  With  the  old 
magicians  it  used  to  be  a  cat — but  no  matter  for  that.  The 
transformation  of  the  unseen  hound  into  the  living  Mephis- 
topheles* is  managed  with  so  much  skill  that,  as  in  the  best 
German  representations  of  Faust — the  Faust  of  Goethe — the 
spectator  has  the  impression  of  having  seen  the  hound  itself  as  well 
as  its  transformation  into  the  travelling  student.  Here  Mr.  Irving 
breaks  away  from  the  German  school  of  acting.  Herr  JaffS, 
who  is  a  Mephistopheles  of  fame,  represented  precisely  the  travel- 
ling student  of  Goethe,  the  diabolical  character  being  barely 
indicated  on  his  first  appearance.  Mr.  Irving,  who  has  had  to 
compress  the  play,  wisely  reveals  the  character  at  once.  The 
devil  is  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  features,  and  in  an  entirely  different 
way  he  produces  the  same  effect  that  M.  Faure  produced  in  the 
opera  when  he  appeared  in  the  first  scene  clothed  in  Satanic 
majesty.  Afterwards,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Witches' 
Ejitchen  scene,  there  followed  the  scene  between  Mephistopheles, 
as  a  learned  doctor,  and  the  Student ;  and  here  Mr.  Irving  was 
certainly  not  at  his  worst.  His  playing  in  this  scene  was  charged 
with  irony,  fine  perception,  and  a  biting  incisiveness  of  tone 
which  more  than  rivalled  the  performance  of  the  German  actor 
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just  referred  to  in  the  same  scene.  It  is  unfortunate  that  tho- 
scene  has  been  sacrificed,  only  to  be  restored  at  some  future  time, 
we  may  hope.  The  enunciation  of  the  Eritia  sicut  Deus,  adentea 
bonum  et  malum  was  as  fine  tragic  comedy  as  could  be  wished 
for.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  first  scene,  Mr.  Irving  betters  any 
Mephistopheles  we  can  remember.  His  exultation  at  the  signa- 
ture is  quiet  yet  intense ;  the  thunder-peal  which  accompanies  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  mastery  that  is  seen  in  every  glance  and 
gesture ;  and  the  concluding  words — 

This  cloak  of  mine  shall  be  our  magic  car 

To  waft  us  o'er  the  plains  like  two  black  eagles. 

Welcome,  my  friend,  to  this  new  life  I 

A  pleasant  change.     I  wish  you  joy  of  it  1 — 

are  given  with  an  air  of  mingled  malice  and  mockery  that  carry 
off  the  halting  in  the  verse.  Of  the  scene  of  the  Witches'  Kitchen 
that  follows  we  have  already  spoken.  The  change  of  style  that 
succeeds  when  Mephistopheles  encounters  the  revellers  in  the 
market-place — a  brilliant  and  attractive  scene — ^is  one  of  the  most 
striking  circumstances  in  Mr.  Irving's  many-sided  impersonation. 
His  banter  of  the  heavy  but  cheerful  boors  is  delightfully  compacted 
of  their  dull  humour  and  his  sardonic  malice.  His  first  approaches 
are  thoroughly  congenial,  yet  while  he  fools  them  to  the  top  of 
their  bent  he  makes  them  feel  he  is  not  a  boon  companion.  He 
amuses  them  with  jests  and  good  liquor.  When  the  wine  turns 
to  flame  under  their  feet,  they  suspect  him  for  a  sorcerer,  and  he, 
with  one  rapid  action,  transfixes  them  to  gibbering  imbecility. 
His  exit  is  a  piece  of  art  which  is  soon  capped  by  his  by-play  with 
the  group  of  women  and  girls  on  his  speedy  return. 

This  is  an  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Irving's  invention.  The 
chattering  women  stand  together  aside  as  Mephistopheles  glides 
among  them ;  they  shrink  from  him  with  instinctive  horror. 
Finally  he  attempts  to  propitiate  a  mother  by  noticing  her  child, 
but — as  through  the  play — he  betrays  against  his  will  his  in- 
human origin.  This  is  an  original  characteristic  of  Mr.  Irving's 
acting.  The  sneering  comments  on  Faust's  rapture  at  the  sight 
of  Margaret  are  given  with  marvellous  concentration.  And  the 
terror  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  at  the  end  of  the  act  is  so 
admirably  represented  as  to  form  a  perfect  excuse  for  its  inooa- 
sistency. 

The  second  act  shows  us  Margaret's  chamber  in  which 
Mephistopheles  appears  momentarily ;  the  second  scene  is  that  in 
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which  Herr  Jaffe  makes  one  of  his  best  eflFects.     The  lines  given 
by  Mr.  Wills  in  the  words — 

If  I  were  not  the  devil,  I  would  cry 
The  devil  take  me  if  I  suffer  it ! — 

are  perhaps  better  given  by  Herr  JaflGS  than  by  Mr.  Irving,  because 
Herr  Jaffe  showed  a  greater  petulance.  But  the  English  actor 
more  than  catches  up  the  German  as  the  scene  progresses,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  to  seek  in  his  subsequent  and  trium- 
phant tempting  of  Faust.  The  lines  written  for  his  exit  are  not 
very  strong  in  themselves,  but  the  actor's  power  gives  them  value. 
In  the  next  scene  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  is  not  long,  but  it  is 
very  important.  This  is  the  garden  scene  of  Gounod's  opera, 
the  scene  in  which  M.  Faure  made  so  strong  an  impression, 
especially  at  the  point  when  Mephistopheles  asks  for  Frau 
Schwerdlein.  It  is  Mr.  Irving's  merit  that  with  an  entirely  different 
method  he  produces  by  this  simple  question  an  effect  to  the  full  as 
striking.  Mr.  Irving  has  aU  M.  Faure's  intellect  and  subtlety,  and 
he  has,  in  this  particular  passage,  fuller  opportunities  of  which  he 
makes  the  very  best  use.  The  *  business '  of  Mephistopheles  look- 
.  ing  over  the  door,  it  may  be  here  noted,  is  consecrated  by  German 
tradition,  and  is  to  the  purpose. 

The  following  scene  in  Martha's  garden  contains  some  of  the 
best  comedy  acting  that  Mr.  Irving  gives.  The  appreciation, 
even  while  he  is  dreadfully  bored,  of  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  the  biting  sarcasm,  veiled  just  enough  to  hoodwink 
Martha,  are  alike  excellent.  The  delivery  of  the  words  *dear 
little  thing'  after  Martha's  statement  that  she  ^was  a  love- 
bird once,'  is  specially  remarkable  both  for  intonation  and  for 
£ax)ial  expression.  So  again  at  the  end  of  the  scene  the  mock- 
ing repetition  of  Margaret's  words  to  Faust,  *  Thou  king  of  all 
the  world,'  conveys  in  a  singular  fashion  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  delight  in  evil  doing.  Mephistopheles  does  not  care  to 
hurry  the  moment  of  destruction,  but  watches  its  inevitable 
approach  with  cold  satisfaction.  In  the  next  two  scenes,  the  first 
with  Faust  in  a  wood,  the  second  in  Margaret's  garden,  we  may 
note  two  matters  which  may  seem  trivial,  but  which  certainly 
have  their  value — the  skill  with  which  the  actor  varies  his  costume 
to  suit  the  tone  of  each  different  scene,  and  in  his  exit  after 
Faust  the  sinuous  movement  which  he  adopts  almost  through- 
out the  part.  The  scene  in  Margaret's  garden  contains  three 
remarkable  points.      In  a  previous   scene  in  Margaret's  bed- 
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room  the  actor  has,  like  Herr  Jaff£,  indicated  Mephistopheles's 
horror  of  the  sacred  symbol  by  recoiling  slightly  at  sight  of  a 
cross  on  Margaret's  table ;  here  the  situation  is  repeated  with  far 
stronger  emphasis,  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  complete  inconsist- 
ency, by  Mephistopheles  breaking  off  his  talk  with  Margaret, 
cowed  and  driven  away  by  the  sight  of  a  cross  which  she  holds  np. 
It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  acting,  but  the  thing  is  not  only  wanting 
in  reason,  but  is  actually  against  reason,  as,  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards, we  find  Mephistopheles  completely  at  his  ease  in  a 
cathedral  with  a  choral  service  going  on.  [Precisely  the  same 
difficulty  occurs,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  opera,  while  in 
Goethe's  play,  as  sometimes  in  Grerman  representations  of 
Gounod's  opera,  the  contradiction  is  more  or  less  avoided  by 
making  the  presence  in  the  cathedral  ^  an  evil  spirit '  and  not 
Mephistopheles.]  The  second  chief  point  in  the  scene  of 
Margaret's  garden  is  the  redundant  and  bombastic  speech  in 
which  Mephistopheles  threatens  Faust  with  physical  horrors  if  he 
abandons  his  scheme  of  seduction.  The  idea  is  repugnant  to 
people  who  do  not  regard  it  as  an  improvement  on  Goethe,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  lines  is  forgiven  for  the  aake  of  the  actor's 
impressive  delivery.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  laugh  of 
triumph  on  which,  as  Faust  and  Margaret  embrace,  the  curtain 
falls — a  laugh  pitched  low  in  tone,  and  in  so  far  unlike  the  devil's 
laugh  told  of  in  Th^ophile  Gautier's  Z)€ua;  Acitfwrs  powr  un 
BAle.  Yet  it  is  to  the  full  as  scathing  as  was  that  memorable 
utterance — the  *ricanement  aigre  comme  le  grincement  d'une 
scie,  ce  rire  de  damnS  blasph^mant  les  joies  du  paradis.' 

The  next  scene  passes  before  and  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
first  part  contains  a  version  of  the  mocking  serenade  which 
Berlioz  and  Gounod  have  set  to  music.  Mr.  Irving's  treatment 
of  the  one  verse  of  this  which  he  sings  is  full  of  meaning,  and 
is  managed  with  remarkable  skill.  The  actor's  restless  playing 
in  the  scene  inside  the  cathedral  is,  it  may  be  thought,  less  to 
the  point  than  the  Satanic  stillness  which  in  the  opera  M.  Faure 
preserved  till  the  last  moment,  when  with  a  withering  look  he 
revealed  himself  to  Margaret.  But  the  setting  of  the  scene  at 
the  Lyceum  seems  to  preclude  this. 

The  scene  of  the  Walpurgis  Nacht  on  the  Brocken  retains  some 
incidents  of  Goethe's  scene,  and  notably  the  vision  of  Margaret 
with  a  red  line  round  her  throat,  but  is  for  the  most  part  depen- 
dent on  music  and  pantomime.  It  is,  however,  what  must  be  called 
an  absolute  triumph  of  poetical  staging.    It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
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imagine  anything  better  conceived  and  executed  as  a  startling  and 
picturesque  representation  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath.  The  manage- 
ment of  moving  masses  of  figures,  with  their  colours  always 
blending  harmoniously,  rapidly  changing  and  interchanging  place, 
has  an  air  of  absolute  spontaneity  which  is  baffling  to  the 
spectator  who  knows  that  every  individual  movement  must  have 
been  long  and  patiently  rehearsed  before  the  desired  effect  was 
attained.  A  specially  striking  point  is  the  sudden  emptying  of 
the  stage,  when  at  a  word  &om  Mephistopheles  the  wild  and 
gibbering  crowd  of  fiendlike  forms  vanishes  as  into  air,  and  the 
Bed  Figure  is  left  dominating  the  scene  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  a  muttering  of  thunder.  No  less  striking,  in  a  different  way, 
is  the  end  of  the  scene,  when  Mephistopheles,  having  called  for 
the  wildest  song  and  dance  to  distract  Faust  from  thought  of  the 
vision  of  Margaret,  mounts  an  eminence,  and  amid  a  rain  of  flame 
towers  in  command  above  the  army  of  warlocks  and  witches,  while 
at  his  back  the  mountain  side  seems  dissolved  with  a  flood  of  fire. 
In  the  last  scene  the  actor's  opportunities  are  comparatively 
few,  but  they  are  made  the  most  of,  and  the  transposition  of  some 
lines  of  Goethe's  which  should  properly  have  no  place  in  this 
scene  is  palliated  by  the  method  of  their  rendering.  The  actor's 
baffled  despair  at  the  cry  ^ She's  saved!'  from  above,  and  the 
swiftness  and  command  of  his  ^Hither  to  me'  as  Mephistopheles 
disappears  with  Faust  in  a  blinding  lightning  flash,  are  instinct 
withperception  and  art,  and/orm  a  fit  conclusion  to  a  piece  of 
acting  which  for  high  intellectual  quality  and  closeness  and 
accuracy  in  execution  takes  the  highest  rank.  It  should  be 
added,  although  it  has  already  been  hinted,  that  in  no  play  pro- 
duced at  his  theatre  has  the  manager  more  conclusively  proved 
his  conmiand  of  artistic  stage  effect. 

Walter  Hebbies  Pollock. 
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Thraldom. 

By  Jduan  Sturgis. 


NOT  many  hours  later,  young  Tom  Fane  sat  in  his  own  room 
with  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him,  and  his  £ace  pressed 
upon  his  arms.  He  had  thrown  off  his  coat  when  he  first  came 
in,  but  he  had  not  felt  the  energy  necessary  to  pull  off  his  boots ; 
and  he  sat  in  his  hunting-breeches,  with  his  knitted  waistcoat 
unbuttoned  and  his  stiff  necktie  pulled  away  from  his  throat.  He 
was  listening  for  his  father's  step. 

At  last  the  stairs  creaked,  the  door  opened,  and  old  Tom  Fane 
came  in. 

^  Well,  you  may  thank  Crod,'  h^  said,  when  he  had  shnt  the 
door  behind  him. 

Young  Tom  looked  up  with  a  dazed  look.  His  short  curly 
hair  was  in  a  tangle,  and  the  healthy  colour  of  his  cheeks  was  all 
in  blotches.  His  face  asked  questions  which  his  dry  tongue 
could  not  frame. 

'  He  has  spoken,'  said  old  Tom,  ^  and  spoken  sense.  I  have 
seen  the  doctor,  and  he  says  he'll  do.' 

Young  Tom  had  been  sitting  with  his  face  hidden  from  the 
painful  light,  and  with  his  whole  soul  filled  with  a  terrible  fear 
lest  his  foe  should  die ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  fear  removed  than 
hard  upon  the  first  relief  there  arose  in  him  a  faint  regret.  His 
head  fell  forward  on  his  arms  again,  and  he  groaned  and  clenched 
his  hands. 

*  And  now,'  said  old  Tom  sternly,  *  you  must  tell  me  what  you 
meant  by  it.' 

As  his  son  made  no  answer,  he  went  on  with  returning  anger. 
*  By  Heaven,'  he  said,  *  I  never  saw  such  a  thing.    It  was  the 
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most — the  most  unsportsmanlike  thing  I  ever  saw.     And  it  was 
my  boy  who  did  it ! ' 

*  Father/  said  young  Tom,  blindly  stretching  out  his  hand, 
*  don't  be  too  hard  on  me ;  you  don't  know ;  I  am  so  wretched ; 
you  don't  know.' 

*  Then  teU  me,'  said  old  Tom,  sitting  down  squarely  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

Then  young  Tom  Fane  began  to  pour  out  the  story  of  his 
woes — of  his  love,  which  had  grown  from  a  pleasant  pastime  fed 
by  the  happy  fancies  of  a  boy  to  an  overmastering  passion,  which 
shook  his  voice  as  he  spoke.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  his  father 
broke  in  upon  him  with  a  new  indignation. 

*  And  because  you  found  out  that  you  were  being  cut  out  by  a 
rival,  you  rode  at  him  like  a  coward  to  kill  him.  If  that's  your 
excuse,  Tom,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I'd  been  deaf  before  you  made  it.' 

As  the  voice  of  the  older  man  trembled  with  the  strength  of 
his  feeling,  the  younger  recovered  the  mastery  of  himself. 
^  Father,'  he  said,  and  he  looked  him  fiedrly  in  the  £Eice,  <  you  don't 
think  that  of  me.' 

*  Can  you  tell  me  that  I  didn't  see  you  ride  at  him  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  You  rode  at  him  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  Very  well  then ^* 

'  I  love  Sibyl  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,'  said  the  young  man, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  speaking  more  slowly ;  ^  I  can't  imagine 
my  life  going  on  year  after  year  without  her ;  but  I  would  not 
try  to  injure— by  Heaven,  I  would  try  to  help  any  honest  man 
and  loyal  gentleman  whom  she  preferred  before  me.  I  have 
always  had  your  example,  sir.' 

I  do  not  know  if  he  had  ever  called  his  father  *  sir '  before. 
Old  Tom  Fane  looked  at  him  with  wonder,  but  with  a  growing 
hope.  And  yet  he  checked  the  hope  in  a  moment.  He  could 
not  understand,  and  he  shook  his  head,  as  he  was  apt  to  do 
when  he  could  not  understand,  and  hunched  his  shoulders  and 
frowned. 

*  I  rode  at  him,'  said  young  Tom,  *  because  he  turned  and 
mocked  me.  I  was  in  a  fury ;  I  had  not  an  instant  to  think — oh, 
father,  I  know  what  it  must  have  been  for  you  to  see ! ' 

He  went  round  the  table  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  father's 
shoulder.  Old  Tom  Fane  made  no  impatient  movement  under 
his  son's  hand ;  he  felt  as  if  he  saw  daylight. 
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*  What  do  you  know  against  the  fellow  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  know,'  cried  out  young  Tom  with  growing  warmth,  *  that 
he  is  taking  my  love  from  me  by  no  fair  means,  but  by  some 
accurst  devilry. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

<  I  don't  know  what  I  mean/  he  said,  beginning  to  walk  the 
room ;  *  but  I  know  that  Sibyl  was  as  good  as  mine,  that  she  was 
ready  to  love  me,  when  this — this  fellow  by  some  devilish  means 
began  to  win  her  away.'  Walking  up  and  down,  he  told  his  fsither 
how  strange  the  girl  had  been,  and  above  all  how  on  that  Son- 
day  afternoon  she  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  how  and  where 
he  had  seen  her  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  *  Father,'  he 
said,  ^  you  know  Sibyl ;  you  know  that  she  isn't  a  girl  to  encourage 
one  man  and  let  another  make  love  to  her — that  she  would  sooner 
die  than  make  seeret  appointments  with  anyone.  I  have  been 
half  mad  and  half  ready  to  doubt  her ;  but,  when  I  think  of  her 
and  try  to  see  her  face  as  it  looked  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  I 
am  as  sure  that  she  is  true  as  that  there  is  a  sun  in  heaven. 
And  since  she  is  true,  this  wretchedness  must  be  due  to  him 
and  his  devilry.  That's  what  I  felt  when  I  went  at  him ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  striking  at  one  of  his  devilish  West  Indian  snakes, 
and  I  wanted  to  kill  him.' 

Old  Tom  shuddered  at  this  frank  confession,  and  shook  his 
head  the  more ;  he  was  in  sore  perplexity.  <  What  do  you  mean 
by  devilry  ? '  he  asked.    *  What  do  you  suspect  the  fellow  of? ' 

^  I  don't  know,'  said  his  son ;  ^  I  know  nothing  about  these 
things ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  know  nothing  about  anything,  and 
it's  that  that  makes  me  feel  so  weak  and  makes  me  mad.  The 
night  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  Groring  House  he  was  full  of  stories 
of  damn&ble  Creole  trickeries  and  juggleries ;  and  I  thought  they 
were  all  lies  and  swagger.' 

^  Of  course,'  said  his  father  ;  *  and  so  they  are.' 

^I  have  heard  men  talk  of  mesmerism  and  magnetism  and 
things,  but  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  them.' 

*  Quite  right  too,'  said  old  Tom  Fane. 

*  But  that's  the  sort  of  thing  I  feel  about  it,'  said  young  Tom 
hotly.  *  The  fellow  has  made  me  creep  from  the  first ;  I  felt  as 
if  there  were  something  uncanny  about  him,  something  which  I 
could  not  fight.  It  seems  absurd  for  us  here  to  be  fancying  such 
things ;  but  that  is  what  I  feel,  and  I  can't  help  it.' 

'  Ob,  rid  your  mind  of  that  stufif,'  said  old  Tom  bluntly.  *  It 
is  likely  enough  that,  if  he's  such  a  bad  lot — ^and  he  certainly  is  a 
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rum  'un  to  look  at — he  is  after  the  girl's  money ;  and,  finding  you 
in  the  way,  he  has  told  her  lies  about  you — ^frightened  her  per- 
haps— made  her  come  to  him  for  proofs  or  something.  I  do 
believe  she's  a  good  girl ;  but  I  take  it  that  she  is  not  one  of  the 
strong-minded  sort.' 

*  All  I  know  is,'  said  young  Tom  Fane,  *  that  Sibyl  is  good  and 
true  as  an  angel,  and  that  this  fellow  has  some  bad  influence  over 
her ;  and,  by  Heaven,  I'll  have  no  thought  nor  care  but  to  save  her 
and  to  fight  him.' 

His  father  could  not  help  looking  at  him  with  pride  and  love 
as  he  stood  opposite  to  him  with  head  up  and  clenched  fists. 
*But  not  with  base  weapons,'  he  said  earnestly.  *  To-day  you 
fought  with  base  weapons.' 

*Yes,'  said  yoimg  Tom;  *and  if  I  had  killed  him  I  should 
have  been  a ' 

Old  Tom  roared  out  at  him  to  drown  the  word.  *  No  matter 
for  that ! '  he  cried ;  *  it's  all  right  now.' 

*  I'm  glad  I've  told  you  all  about  it,'  said  his  son ;  *  I  feel 
better  for  telling  you.' 

*  My  poor  boy,'  said  his  father,  *  my  poor  dear  boy !  And,  by 
Heaven,  we'll  fight  the  fellow  together,  and  best  him  too..  Only, 
if  he's  the  biggest  cad  unhung,  we'll  fight  him  like  gentlemen.' 

XI. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  for  a  campaign,  Mr.  Fane  senior  was 
all  for  prompt  action.  He  proposed  to  advance  upon  London,  to 
attack  Mr.  Mervyn  in  his  mercantile  fastnesses,  and  to  force  him 
to  acknowledge  that  the  care  of  a  child  was  a  duty  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  accumulation  of  money.  But  to  this  plan  his 
son  was  opposed,  and  he  told  his  father  the  story  of  his  own  expe- 
dition to  London  and  its  absolute  failure.  He  was  sure  that  his 
father  would  only  dash  himself  in  his  turn  against  the  polished 
steel  of  the  merchant's  admirable  sense,  and  would  make  no  im- 
pression thereon.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mervyn  did  not  know  that 
his  daughter  had  been  seen  hurrying  at  dusk  from  the  Cottage 
garden ;  but  young  Tom  Fane  had  a  deep  repugnance  to  any 
mention  of  that  fact,  even  to  the  girl's  own  father,  unless  it 
should  become  undeniably  necessary.  He  bound  his  father  to 
remain  absolutely  silent  about  that  evening  vision ;  and  he  begged 
him  to  do  nothing  at  all  for  him  until  he  himself  had  made  his 
next  move  and  seen  its  effect. 
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*  And  what  is  your  move  ?  *  asked  old  Tom,  who  was  displeased 
at  the  prospect  of  inaction  ;  for  indeed  he  thought  his  boy  in  a 
most  parlous  state,  being,  as  it  were,  confused  by  the  heady 
passion  of  love,  so  that  it  had  seemed  no  shame  to  ride  at  a 
brother  sportsman  in  the  hunting-field,  and  no  absurdity  to 
imagine  a  young  man  in  an  ordinary  shooting-coat  a  dealer  in 
black  arts  and  unholy  mysteries.  *  What's  your  plan  ? '  asked  old 
Tom  Fane,  distrustful  of  dangerous  or  fantastic  strategy. 

*  I  shall  go  straight  to  Goring  House,'  said  Tom,  *  and  ask  to 
see  Sibyl.  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  love  her,  and  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife.     If  she  says  "  Yes,"  then  she  will  tell  me  everything.' 

This  was  a  strong  statement  to  make  about  an  affianced 
woman,  but  old  Tom  only  hunched  his  shoulders  and  kept 
silence. 

*  And  I  can  be  with  her  every  day,  and  watch  and  guard  her,' 
continued  his  son,  ^  and  keep  her  from  harm.  And  if  she  says 
"No"' — and  here  he  stopped  a  moment  for  the  lump  in  his 
throat — *  I  shall  have  shown  ber  at  least  that  I  trust  her  wholly ; 
and  I  will  beg  her,  because  I  love  and  trust  her  wholly,  though 
she  will  not  take  me  for  her  husband,  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
her  brother,  and  to  tell  me  all  about  that  man.' 

*  It's  a  manly  and  an  honest  course,'  said  old  Tom,  *  and  I  wish 
you  luck  and  joy  with  all  my  heart — and  a  good  wife.' 

Young  Tom  Fane  knew  that  his  father  was  thinking  of  the 
wife  whom  he  had  lost  six  years  before,  and  he  went  and  took  hold 
of  his  hand  and  squeezed  it  as  a  mark  of  sympathy.  Mrs.  Fane 
had  been  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother,  and  memory  of  her  was 
sad  and  sweet  to  both  man  and  boy. 

*  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  asked  old  Tom  after  a  minute 
shaking  himself  free,  as  it  were,  from  memories  which  gave  no 
help  to  the  present  purpose.  *  I  should  like  to  do  something  to 
help  you.' 

*  You  have  helped  me  enough,'  said  his  son,  *  by  listening  to 
me.  I  feel  twice  the  man  since  I  told  you  all  about  it ;  and  it 
doesn't  look  half  so  bad.  I  can't  think  why  I  didn't  come  to  you 
before.' 

*  Boys  always  go  last  to  their  fathers,'  said  old  Tom  curtly.  *  I 
am  glad  that  you  came  at  last.  But  how  about  this  fellow,  who 
is  in  bed  with  a  sore  head  ?  You  have  got  to  say  to  him  that  you 
did  the  wrong  thing  and  are  sorry.' 

*  I'll  say  it,'  said  young  Tom  with  determination ;  *and  then 
I  can  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  what  he  said  to  me,  and  what 
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his  pretensions  are  to — to  her,  and  what  the — the  dickens  he 
means  by  them,  and- 


*  And  then  you'll  be  at  him  again,'  said  his  father,  'and  have 
to  go  and  make  another  apology,  and  so  on  for  ever.  No,  my 
boy ;  I'll  take  your  apologies  for  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  111  do. 
Ill  ride  in  to  the  doctor's  to-morrow  morning  early,  and,  if  hell 
give  me  leave,  I'll  go  and  see  the  fellow,  and  tell  him  you  are 
sorry  for  the  smash.  Perhaps  by  the  time  the  doctor  will  let 
me  see  him  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  him  that  you  are  engaged  to 
the  young  lady ;  and  then  youll  see  that,  having  got  nothing  for 
his  trouble  but  an  imperial  crowner,  hell  take  himself  off  and  look 
out  for  another  lady  with  expectations.' 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  next  day  the  two  Fanes 
mounted  the  dogcart,  and  the  father  dropped  the  son  at  the 
lodge  of  Goring  House,  and  drove  himself  on  to  the  doctor's  house 
in  the  town.  In  the  morning  air,  and  with  definite  work  before 
them,  they  had  both  been  more  happy;  but  when  they  met 
again,  each  saw  discouragement  in  the  other's  face,  and  the 
younger  was  by  far  the  more  gloomy.  Indeed  old  Tom  had  ex- 
pected little  of  that  day.  He  had  seen  the  doctor,  had  heard  a 
good  report  of  his  patient,  but  had  been  warned  to  leave  him 
alone  for  a  few  days.  He  did  not  like  to  wait  with  the  regrets 
and  apologies  unspoken ;  they  gave  him  a  sort  of  indigestion ;  but 
still  it  was  clear  that  he  must  not  trouble  de  Courcy  with  such 
exciting  stuff  xmtil  the  doctor  pronounced  him  fit  to  receive  visi- 
tors. He  had  hinted  to  his  friend  the  doctor  that  his  talk  with 
the  patient  might  produce  a  mild  excitement,  and  he  had  been 
pleased  to  see  that  the  doctor  showed  no  sign  of  unusual  knowing- 
ness.  Old  Tom  had  thought  very  carefully  about  the  unlucky 
affair  in  the  hunting-field,  and  he  was  almost  sure  that  nobody  but 
himself  could  have  seen  the  collision,  and  indeed  that  nobody 
else  was  riding  the  same  line.  Now,  if  the  injured  man  had  told 
anybody  of  the  cause  of  his  nasty  fall,  old  Tom  had  good  reason 
to  think  that  he  would  have  told  the  doctor.  So,  on  the  whole, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  patience ;  begged  his  medical  friend  to 
let  him  know  as  soon  as  de  Courcy  might  receive  a  visitor ;  and 
hoped  that  his  frank  appeal  for  pardon  would  be  in  time  to  stop 
the  painful  story  at  its  first  flutter. 

But  if  old  Tom  Fane  accepted  his  first  repulse  with  resig- 
nation, young  Tom  showed  much  less  patience.  He  had  advanced 
upon  Goring  House  repeating  to  himself  those  fervid  words 
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which  were  to  win  his  love  to  full  confidence.  He  wonld  hear 
all  which  she  had  to  say  about  that  fellow  and  his  ill-omened 
influence ;  he  would  hear ;  he  would  comfort ;  he  wordd  take  her 
in  his  arms  and  make  her  promise  to  have  no  secrets  from  him 
for  ever  and  ever.  The  mists  of  doubt  and  evil  fimcies  would 
vanish  before  his  ardour ;  he  would  see  that  he  had  been  dis- 
quieted by  shadows,  and  though  he  told  himself  that  he  must  be 
prepared  to  find  that  confidence  did  not  include  the  acceptance 
of  him  as  a  husband,  yet  his  quick  imagination  running  on  before 
embraced  the  girl  and  saw  her  blushes  and  her  timid  acceptance 
of  his  love.  Hurrying  his  feet  he  already  felt  himself  in  her 
presence,  and  so  arriving  at  the  front  door  he  had  found  that 
that  commonplace  barrier  kept  him  absolutely  firom  the  reali- 
sation of  his  dreams.  He  had  eyed  the  respectful  servant,  who 
refused  to  admit  him,  as  if  he  would  like  to  force  an  entrance 
over  his  body;  but  the  next  moment  he  shuddered,  for  he 
remembered  how  short  a  time  before  he  had  yielded  to  one  of 
these  barbarous  impulses  and  what  result  might  have  followed 
his  yielding.  What  could  he  do  or  say  ?  The  footman  informed 
him  that  neither  lady  was  well  enough  to  see  anybody;  that 
each  was  kept  in  her  own  room.  Had  he  heard  when  Mr.  Mervyn 
was  expected  back  ?  No.  Mr.  Mervyn  had  said  nothing  abont 
returning.  He  hoped  that  Miss  Mervyn  was  not  in  any  way 
seriously  unwell.  No,  the  doctor  had  been  to  see  Miss  Mervyn, 
and  had  said  that  she  must  keep  quiet  for  a  few  days;  be 
believed  that  the  doctor's  opinion  was  that  Miss  Mervyn  was 
suffering  from  a  shock.  And  Mrs.  Vere  ?  Mrs.  Yere  was  also 
suffering  from  a  shock.  After  this  the  servant  had  shown  civil 
signs  of  a  desire  to  leave  the  door,  and  Mr.  Fane  unable  to 
think  of  any  other  speech  had  turned  reluctantly  away.  On  the 
next  day  Tom  tried  again  to  enter  Groring  House,  but  tried  in 
vain.  He  returned  to  his  father  with  deep  discouragement.  ^  It 
must  be  an  excuse,'  he  said ;  ^  it's  not  likely  that  they  are  both 
too  ill  to  see  me.' 

^  Oh  yes,  it  is,'  said  old  Tom  Fane,  and  he  shook  his  head 
somewhat  sadly;  'if  there  were  twenty  women  in  the  house 
they  might  all  be  ill,  every  one  of  them,  and  every  one  of  them 
giving  the  others  the  best  advice,  and  not  one  of  them  taking  it. 
You  don't  imderstand  women.'  Young  Tom  felt  no  desire  to 
understand  women;  he  only  wished  to  see  Sibyl.  He  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  shock  from  which  she  was  suffering 
had  been  the  news  of  de  Courcy's  accident ;  he  was  haunted  by 
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fears  and  recurring  queBtions,  and  only  longed  to  disperse  them 
before  the  sunshine  of  his  lady's  face. 

As  early  as  seemed  permissible  on  the  third  day  Tom  made 
another  effort.  He  heard  without  surprise  that  Miss  Mervyn  was 
not  yet  well  enough  to  receive  visitors ;  but  the  footman  thought 
that  perhaps  Mrs.  Yere  would  see  him.  Tom  seized  this  slight 
advantage^  and  at  once  made  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  while 
the  servant  went  in  search  of  the  lady.  He  had  not  walked 
many  times  up  and  down  the  long  room  before  the  lady  wrapped 
in  a  warm  shawl  came  in.  She  came  in  with  her  usual  pro- 
pitiatory  stoop,  as  if  she  came  to  meet  the  slightest  advances 
more  tJian  halfway.  It  was  so  kind  of  Mr.  Fane  to  come  so 
often  to  inquire,  and  she  was  so  sorry  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  see  him  on  his  former  visits.  She  was  so  sorry  too  that  their 
dear  Sibyl  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  leave  her  room,  and  she 
hoped  that  very  soon  their  dear  Sibyl  would  be  strong  enough  to 
receive  all  her  friends.  She  smiled  with  so  engaging  a  mixture 
of  affection  and  apology  as  she  uttered  this  last  hope,  that  the 
young  man,  though  he  rebelled  at  being  included  in  the  general 
mass  of  Miss  Mervyn's  friends,  could  only  smile  in  answer  as  if 
she  had  promised  him  all  which  he  wished.  But  he  found,  when 
he  had  left  the  house,  that  all  which  he  had  gained  from  his 
interview  with  the  most  polite  of  women  was  a  lesson  in  the  most 
conciliating  manners ;  while  on  his  side  he  had  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  would  come  there  no  more  until  Mrs.  Yere 
should  write  that  Sibyl  was  downstairs.  Mrs.  Yere  had  promised 
to  write  as  if  she  were  conferring  the  greatest  possible  kindness, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  parted  that  Tom  began  to  wonder 
uneasily  if  her  promise  bound  him  to  indefinite  inactioti.  To  do 
nothing  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  Tom. 

XII. 

Saddened  by  his  unsatisfactory  interview  with  Mrs.  Yere,  and 
walking  with  none  of  his  usual  buoyancy,  Tom  passed  through 
the  shrubberies  of  Goring  House,  and  from  the  end  of  one  of  the 
paths  glanced  without  thinking  at  the  door  which  led  into  the 
Cottage  garden.  The  door  stood  open,  and  Tom  was  alert  in  a 
moment;  it  was  an  invitation  to  action.  Without  hesitation  he 
entered  the  little  garden,  marched  straight  across  the  grass  now 
softened  by  the  genial  weather,  and  so  advanced  towards  the 
window  which  he  had  entered  on  his  last  unpleasant  visit.     He 
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was  going  to  ask  after  the  health  of  de  Courcy,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  still  in  bed ;  but  that  which  had  really  moved  him  and,  as  it 
were,  rouEed  him  to  life  again,  was  the  hope  of  finding  something 
to  do  and  the  excuse  for  lingering  near  his  lady's  home. 

Tom  was  about  to  go  round  the  house  to  the  front  door  and 
to  make  his  presence  known  by  vigorous  pounding  thereon,  when 
he  saw  that  de  Courcy  was  working  at  the  easel,  which  stood — 
where  it  had  stood  before— just  inside  the  window.  He  stopped 
short  and  looked  at  the  painter,  who  was  working  with  such  zeal 
that,  sensitive  though  he  was,  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
observation.  In  a  moment  Tom  saw  de  Courcy's  head  turn  fifom 
the  canvas  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  and  like  a  flash  he 
remembered  where  the  sitter's  chair  had  stood  when  he  had  been 
in  that  room  before.  Each  alternate  minute  the  painter's  head 
turned  from  his  picture  towards  the  place  where  the  chair  must 
be.  He  was  painting  from  a  sitter  then.  From  whom?  If  the 
canvas  were  the  same  which  had  stood  on  the  easel  when  Tom 
saw  it  last,  then  the  sitter — not  even  to  himself  did  he  say  who 
might  be  sitting  in  that  chair,  which  he  longed  and  feared  to  see. 
He  could  not  burst  open  the  window,  lest  the  shock  might  injure 
her.  He  must  go  round  then  and  get  in  as  he  could.  Quickly 
and  silently  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  house ;  and  as  he  turned 
it  his  eye,  exploring  eagerly  that  side  of  the  Cottage,  saw  that 
one  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  was  not  bolted.  He  pushed 
up  the  sash  and  climbed  over  the  sill.  There  and  then  came  to 
him  the  thought  that  it  was  strange  indeed  that  he  of  all  men 
should  be  climbing  like  a  conspirator  into  his  rival's  house,  but 
he  tossed  the  thought  from  him  with  scorn.  Was  this  a  time  for 
nice  distinctions  ?  Should  he  stop  to  measure  his  conduct  now 
with  his  ten-inch  rule  of  *  good  form '  ?  Sibyl  was  there,  or  so  he 
feared — Sibyl,  his  love,  practised  upon  perhaps  by  vilest  arts. 
His  one  duty,  his  one  purpose  was  to  take  the  shortest  way  which 
led  to  her.  He  must  gain  her  side  and  guard  her,  though  it  were 
against  the  powers  of  hell.  He  delayed  not  a  moment.  From 
the  room  into  which  he  had  climbed  he  went  straight  into  the 
narrow  ill-lit  passage,  and  from  the  passage  he  looked  into  that 
other  room  where,  dark  against  the  window  with  its  northern 
light,  the  painter  was  at  work. 

Tom  moved  a  little  forward  till  he  could  see  the  surface  of  the 
canvas.  It  was  the  canvas  which  he  had  seen  before ;  it  was  the 
portrait  of  Sibyl. 

De  Courcy  was  working  on  the  face  of  the  portrait,  and  as 
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Tom  looked  at  him  his  head  tamed  again  and  again  towards  the 
place  where  the  chair  had  stood.  This  was  no  painting  from 
memory.  A  few  steps  more  and  Tom  would  see  the  sitten  This 
certainty  turned  him  sick,  and  for  a  moment  he  could  not  move ; 
then  he  crept  forward,  all  intent,  into  the  open  doorway.  And 
now  he  could  see  the  chair.  It  was  empty.  Yet  he  had  seen  the 
painter's  head  turning  again  and  again  from  canvas  to  chair,  from 
chair  to  canvas.  What  could  he  believe?  Could  he  trust  his 
eyes  ?  Had  they  tricked  him,  or  did  they  trick  him  now  ?  They 
ached  with  the  effort  to  see  what  was  not  to  be  seen.  Staring 
and  with  hands  outstretched,  eager  to  confirm  by  touch  the  verdict 
of  his  sight,  he  went  forward  stooping  towards  the  chair.  As  he 
came  near  to  it,  and  so  between  it  and  de  Courcy,  he  heard  a 
sharp  cry  behind  him — ^a  cry  wrung  from  jarred  nerves.  He  did 
not  turn,  for  his  hands  were  now  upon  the  chair — the  empty 
chair. 

And  now  Tom  turned  at  last  and  turned  with  fury.  What 
new  devilry  was  this,  that  a  man  should  paint  his  lady's  portrait 
from  an  empty  chair  ?  He  turned  with  furious  words  upon  his  lips, 
but  they  never  passed  them,  for  turning  he  looked  straight  into  the 
little  deadly  clustered  rings  of  a  revolver.  De  Courcy,  pale  from 
the  effects  of  his  fall,  paler  from  unnatural  absorption  in  his  work, 
was  staring  at  him  with  the  pistol  levelled  at  his  head.  Tom 
threw  up  his  arm  before  his  face,  while  through  him  flashed  the 
great  regret  that  here  he  must  die  in  this  accursed  room,  and  see 
never  again  the  pleasant  light  of  the  sun,  nor  hear  again  the 
music  of  the  hounds.  In  an  instant  he  would  have  dashed  in 
upon  his  foe  and  chanced  the  shots,  but  suddenly  de  Courcy 
flung  the  pistol  from  him  with  another  cry  and  threw  himself  face 
downwai'd  on  the  floor. 

Belief  as  great  as  his  regret  possessed  Tom  as  he  saw  his  rival 
fall.  He  felt  himself  alive — alive  and  warm  in  every  atom  of  his 
body.  Then  came  amazement,  for  the  man,  who  had  stood  erect  a 
moment  before  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  lay  now  before  his  feet 
sobbing  like  a  girl.  There  at  his  feet  in  that  prostrate  creature 
was  all  which  he  longed  to  know.  But  for  the  pity  which  tempered 
his  scorn  he  would  have  tried  to  shake  the  truth  out  of  him ;  as 
if  forsooth  by  brutal  force  or  any  cunning  dissection  can  be 
found  a  truth  which  lies  hid  in  the  frailest  of  mankind.  Tom 
could  not  move  de  Courcy's  tongue,  nor,  if  he  could  move  it,  be 
sure  that  it  would  not  lie.  He  stood  looking  down  at  the  slend^ 
body  shaken  by  sobs;  he  felt  powerless  before  this  excess  of 
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weakness ;  he  had  not  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  man. 
Then  he  began  to  hear  broken  words  among  the  sobs,  and  sud- 
denly the  name  of  his  love. 

*  Stop !'  he  cried  out. 

'Kill  me  if  you  like,  said  de  Courcy,  with  his  &ce  still 
hidden.     *  You  tried  to  kill  me  the  other  day ;  kill  me  now.' 

*  Oh !  stop  that  rot,'  said  Tom.  *  I  don't  want  to  kill  you.  I 
behaved  like  a  blackguard  that  day,  and  I  ask  your  pardon.  Get 
up,  do.* 

He  helped  de  Courcy  to  his  feet  and  into  an  arm-chair.  The 
poor  fellow  looked  white  and  weak ;  his  long  fingers  clutched  the 
arms  of  the  chair,  as  if  the  world  slipped  from  him ;  his  eyes 
stared  at  the  picture  on  the  easel. 

'  For  God's  sake,'  said  Tom, '  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  Did 
she  sit  to  you  for  that  ?  ' 

*  Once,'  said  de  Courcy ;  *  she  came  here  once  with — ^with  her 
companion,  and  sat  there  for  a  few  minutes — there.'  He  pointed 
at  the  empty  chair,  and  continued  to  gaze  at  it,  till  Tom,  gazing 
too,  half  expected  to  see  his  lady's  face. 

*  I  can  see  her  there  now,'  said  de  Courcy. 

*  What  infernal '  began  Tom,  and  stopped. 

*  I  can  see  her  there,'  said  de  Courcy,  *  when  I  choose— oh ! 
I  know  what  you  think '  (his  words  came  more  quickly) — *  you 
think  that  I  have  some  wonderful  power ;  I  have  only  a  weakness 
— a  wonderful  weakness — that's  all.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the 
weakest  man  alive,  and  the  most  wretched.' 

*  Do  you  love  her  ? '  asked  Tom  scarcely  above  his  breath. 
'  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,'  cried  out  the  other. 

*  And  you  are  trying  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  No.    I  would  rather  kill  her.' 

^  Then  you  speak  against  her,'  cried  Tom  fiercely ;  ^  do  yoa 
mean  that  she  is  not  good  enough  for  yov*  ? ' 

'Not  good  enough  for  me ? '  asked  de  Courcy  with  a  sort  of 
musing  wonder.  *  Why,'  he  went  on,  *  I  never  knew  that  good 
women  were  like  that  till  I  saw  her.  I  was  brought  here,  and  I 
saw  her,  and  I  knew  what  life  might  be — how  fiEur  and  good — and 
I  knew  what  my  life  was — a  slave's  life.  That's  why  I  would 
rather  die  than  marry  her.  You  can  understand  that  ?  No  ? ' 
His  voice  was  full  of  impatience  again. 

'How  can  I  understand  all  this?'  asked  .Tom  in  return. 
*  Only  tell  me  this,'  he  added  presently ;  '  do  you  know  of  any 
danger  to  her  ? ' 
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De  Courcy  looked  at  him  for  a  while,  and  then  said  *  Yes.' 
*Whatisit?' 

*  I  can't  say.' 

*  You  won't  say ! '  cried  Tom  angrily, 

^I  can't/  said  de  Courcy  again;  and  then,  turning  in  his 
chair,  and  speaking  more  and  more  quickly,  he  went  on :  ^  But  I 
can  say  this :  I  can  say  to  you  that  you  are  a  man,  and  a  brave 
man,  and  that  if  a  danger  threatens  her  you  love,  you  should 
seize  her  and  cany  her  away.' 

*  You  say  you  love  her  and  you  tell  me  to  do  this  1 '  cried  Tom 
in  sore  amazement. 

*  Yes,'  said  de  Courcy,  ^  for  you  are  an  honest  man.  I  felt 
that  from  the  first.  I  would  have  been  your  friend  if  you  had 
allowed  me — if  I  were  fit  to  be  the  friend  of  any  man.  I  teU  you 
that  I  shall  be  happy,  or  at  least  not  so  wholly  wretched,  when  I 
hear  that  she  is  your  wife.' 

Tom  stared  at  this  strange  being,  and  wondered  with  all  his 
power  of  wonder  if  he  could  believe  him. 

^  Go  to  her,'  said  de  Courcy  passionately ;  '  plead  with  her, 
pray  to  her,  beg  her  to  go  with  you ;  go  now ;  go  before  night ; 
to-morrow  may  be  too  late.' 

This  iqppeal  set  fire  to  that  deep  longing  to  see  her,  and  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  all  was  well  with  her,  which  had  tormented 
Tom's  ardent  spirit  for  the  last  days.  <  But  I  can't  even  get  into 
the  house,'  he  said. 

<  Oh,  you  Englishmen ! '  said  the  other,  as  he  sank  back  ex- 
hausted in  the  chair ;  ^  if  the  last  chance  of  life  and  love  were 
inside  the  house,  you  would  still  go  calling  at  the  door  with  your 
eternal  card-case  and  leave  a  card  with  your  regrets.  Break  in,'  he 
cried  again  with  a  sudden  return  of  passion. 

^  You  are  right,'  cried  Tom  with  answering  passion ;  <  I  will 
see  her.' 

^Take  that,'  said  de  Courcy,  pointing  to  the  pistol  on  the 
floor. 

'  No ;  I  shan't  want  anything  of  that  sort.  I'll  manage.'  He 
set  his  teeth  like  a  buU-dog.  <And  you  won't  teU  me  what 
threatens  her?' 

^  I  can't,'  said  the  other  again,  and  he  wrung  his  hands. 

*Well,  I  believe  you,'  said  Tom;  *and  I'U  get  in  all  right.' 
He  hesitated  awkwardly  for  a  moment,  came  quickly  and  wrung 
de  Courcjr's  hand,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house. 
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XIII. 

When  Tom  left  the  Cottage  the  winter  day  was  drawing  to  an 
end.  Blood  was  hot  in  the  young  man ;  and  the  distance  was  so 
short  between  cottage  and  house,  that  he  had  to  wait  awhile  on 
the  grass  before  he  could  control  the  beating  of  his  heart.  When 
he  was  master  of  himself  he  went  forward,  and  he  had  determined 
what  he  would  do.  When  he  was  near  to  the  house  he  turned 
away  from  the  front  door  and  went  round  the  comer ;  he  crossed 
the  stable-yard,  nodding,  as  he  went,  to  one  of  the  stablemen 
whom  he  knew,  and  advanced  with  a  matter-of-course  air  to  the 
back  door,  where  a  maid  was  chatting  with  a  yoimg  tradesman 
from  the  town.  In  dealing  with  average  men  and  women,  if  one 
does  a  strange  thing  as  if  it  were  commonplace,  it  is  often 
accepted,  for  the  moment  at  least,  as  commonplace.  Tom  passed 
the  young  housemaid  in  the  doorway  with  a  nod,  and  said,  as 
he  passed,  that  he  had  left  something  in  the  house ;  and  the  girl, 
after  a  vague  stare  at  his  back,  resumed  the  conversation  with  her 
bashful  admirer.  Tom  walked  along  the  stone  passage,  where 
the  gas  was  not  yet  lighted,  as  if  he  knew  his  way,  and, 
as  he  hoped,  he  came  upon  the  back  stairs;  he  ran  up  them 
quickly. 

Tom  had  considered  his  chances.  He  hoped  to  meet  Sibyl 
fece  to  face,  wlien  he  would  know  well  what  to  say.  Indeed  the 
words  came  crowding  to  his  lips,  till  he  dreaded  his  own  confusion 
and  forced  himself  to  calm.  If  he  did  not  meet  Sibyl,  it  was 
likely  that  he  would  see  some  one  of  the  women  servants  near  her 
doox*,  and  he  would  send  her  with  his  matter-of-course  air  to  tell 
Miss  Mervyn  that  he  must  see  her  at  once  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  There  was  one  other  whom  he  had  prepared  himself 
to  meet,  though  he  liked  the  prospect  least,  and  that  was  Mrs. 
Vere.  With  Mrs.  Vere  he  was  ready  to  be  curt  and  firm.  He 
would  not  be  humbugged  again  by  her  obsequious  and  protesting 
manner;  he  would  say  roundly  that  he  had  fears  for  the  safety  of 
the  girl,  whom  she  protected  so  feebly ;  he  would  claim  the  right 
to  see  the  girl  with  his  own  eyes^  and  to  hear  from  her  own  lips 
that  all  was  well. 

At  the  first  landing  on  the  back-stairs  Tom  found  a  door, 
which  opened,  as  he  expected,  on  to  the  more  luxurious  portion 
of  the  house.  Indeed,  he  found  himself  in  that  dignified  passage, 
from  the  end  of  which  the  front  stairs-  —a  spacious  and  stately 
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staircase — descended  to  the  hall.  In  this  passage  he  had  been 
before,  and  he  knew  which  of  the  many  doors  was  that  of  Sibyl's 
sitting-room.  It  had  been  the  schoohroom ;  and  he  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Vere's  room,  which  had  been  that  of  the  governess, 
opened  into  it.  He  saw  that  the  passage,  which  was  somewhat 
less  dark  than  that  below,  was  empty,  and  treading  carefully  on 
the  thick  carpet  he  came  to  the  door  of  Sibyl's  sitting-room.  He 
conld  hear  no  sound.  Then  he  remembered  that  there  were 
double  doors ;  and  then  he  detected,  in  spite  of  the  doable  doors, 
a  faint  suggestion  of  light.     She  was  there  then. 

After  a  minute's  delay  Tom  put  his  hand  carefully  on  the 
handle  of  the  outer  door ;  it  was  locked.  Then  it  came  to  him 
there,  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  what  e\ril  luck  it  was  that  he, 
an  upright  young  Englishman,  should  be  compelled  to  these 
creeping  courses.  He  realised  with  a  new  shock  that  this  was  he 
who  was  stepping  softly  in  the  dusk  in  his  neighbour's  house.  A 
sudden  sob  of  self-pity  shook  him.  It  was  hard  that  in  his  gallant 
boyhood  this  need  should  come  to  him.  All  the  habits  of  his 
race,  of  his  family,  of  his  life  urged  him  to  call  aloud.  He  raised 
his  hand  to  knock  roundly  on  the  panel,  but  he  forced  it  to  his 
side  again ;  he  was  strong,  and  he  held  his  peace.  He  was  there 
to  help — perhaps  to  save — Sibyl ;  that  must  be  his  only  thought. 
The  absolute  candour  which  was  dear  to  him  had  failed ;  he  was 
there  now  to  meet  guile  with  guile.  He  would  play  his  unwel- 
come part  thoroughly,  lest  he  should  lose  one  chance  of  helping 
his  love ;  he  set  his  teeth  and  moved  a-tiptoe  like  a  conspirator. 

Moving  thus  noiselessly,  Tom  went  to  the  next  door  in  the 
passage,  listened  a  moment,  peered  and  could  detect  no  sign  of 
light,  and  finally  opened  the  door  with  extreme  care,  just  so  far 
that  he  could  be  sure  that  the  room  was  dark.  The  room  was 
dark  and  there  was  no  inner  door;  and  after  another  minute's 
listening  he  went  in.  He  was  now  in  Mrs.  Vere's  room,  and,  as 
he  had  hoped,  the  door  between  that  and  Sibyl's  sitting-room  was 
open,  and  in  the  latter  was  sufficient  light.  Standing  in  the  dark 
he  looked  into  that  room  which  he,  with  other  guests,  had  been 
allowed  to  see  one  happy  day,  when  its  maidenly  familiar  air  had 
hushed  his  tongue  and  touched  the  finer  chivalry  within  him. 
He  had  never  forgotten  the  charm,  sacred  and  homely  too,  which 
that  nest  of  so  sweet  a  bird  had  had  for  him ;  and  now  he  saw 
it  again.  Standing  unwelcome  in  the  unfriendly  darkness,  he 
looked  inio  that  lighted  room,  and  looked  upon  his  lady's  face ; 
and  her  eyes  turned  him,  as  it  seemed,  to  ice,  as  if  they  would  kill 
him  with  their  awful  vacancy.    The  eyes  which  he  loved  were 
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wide  open,  but  there  was  no  thought  nor  feeling  in  them ;  they 
stared  straight  towards  him,  and  he  looked  as  into  the  clear 
windows  of  an  empty  house.  An  hour  ago  he  had  looked  into 
the  muzzle  of  a  pistol,  and  it  was  not  so  terrible  as  the  girl's  face. 

While  young  Tom  Fane  stood  there  and  could  not  move,  Mrs. 
Vere  came  forward  into  the  part  of  the  room  which  he  could  see ; 
and  the  sight  of  her  seemed  to  bring  him  back  to  life,  to  a  less 
intolerable  wonder  and  fear.  It  was  Mrs.  Vere,  but  unlike  the 
feeble  lady  whom  he  had  known.  He  had  known  an  elderly  lady 
huddled  in  wraps  and  shawls,  with  her  almost  obsequious  stoop 
and  her  air  of  being  always  in  the  background.  Now  there  came 
stalking  into  the  field  of  his  vision  a  woman  who  looked  a  full  foot 
taller  than  the  bending  chaperon.  Straight,  alert,  and  vigorous, 
she  came  slowly  forward,  and  her  close-fitting  gown  showed  a  form 
somewhat  flat  and  high-shouldered,  but  strong  and  active  withal. 
Tom  watched  her  with  an  agonised  attention.  He  saw  her  advance 
towards  the  girl,  slow  and  straight,  all  one  embodied  purpose.  Then 
she  began  to  speak  slowly  and  with  strong  emphasis.  ^  To-morrow 
will  be  the  day,'  she  said  ;  *  to-morrow  you  will  be  married.  Put 
the  veil  about  your  head.' 

Sibyl  obedient  raised  her  lovely  arms  and  moved  her  hands 
about  her  hair  as  if  they  held  a  bridal  veil,  while  her  eyes  still 
looked  straight  before  her,  showing  no  sign  of  joy  or  grief.  The 
grace  of  the  girl's  movement  awoke  in  her  lover  the  most  exquisite 
pang  of  all.  He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  minute  before  he  could  look 
again.  And  now  the  woman  had  come  close  to  the  girl  and 
pushed  her  face,  full  of  her  purpose,  close  to  that  sweet  innocent 
face. 

^  Bub  your  cheek  till  the  colour  comes,'  she  said ;  '  he  will 
not  like  so  white  a  bride.' 

Submissive  to  the  word  the  girl  raised  her  hand  to  her  cheek 
and  began  to  rub  it  slowly. 

*  Look  your  loveliest  for  him,'  said  Mrs.  Vere.  *  Be  beautifal 
for  him  and  kind  for  him.  Love  him ;  love  him ;  love  him.' 
Her  voice  was  more  imperious  with  each  word.  *  To-morrow,' 
she  said  more  slowly  still  and  dwelling  on  each  word,  'to-morrow 
you  shall  be  wife  of  Gabriel  de  Courcy.' 

Tom  started  as  if  at  the  cut  of  a  whip  across  the  £Eice. 
*  Sibyl,'  he  cried  out  in  pain,  *  Sibyl ! '  and  he  went  towards  her 
with  eager  eyes ;  he  saw  no  sign  that  she  had  heard  his  voice. 
Only  Mrs.  Vere  had  leapt  at  the  sound,  and  as  he  came  into  the 
lighted  room  she  quickly  stepped  between  him  and  the  girl  and> 
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faced  him  with  fierce  eyes :  at  the  same  moment  he  felt  his  hand 
seized  from  behind  and  crushed  as  if  the  bones  wonld  break. 
His  eyes  fell  on  this  cruel  grasping  hand  and  it  was  black ;  and, 
as  he  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  he  felt  a  sharp  stab  in  his 
helpless  palm.  He  reeled,  and  as  he  reeled  a  dull  blow  fell  on 
the  back  of  his  neck ;  visions  whirled  before  him,  the  exquisite 
vacant  &ce  of  his  dear  love,  the  black  and  loathsome  hand  with 
poisoned  finger-nail ;  with  a  faint  moan  he  feU  unconscious  to  the 
floor. 

XIV. 

*  It's  not  a  bad  world  in  its  way,'  said  old  Tom  Fane ;  *  if  it 
wasn't  more  good  than  bad  the  pickpockets  would  be  on  the 
bench  and  the  swindlers  in  the  pulpits,  and  we  should  be  clapped 
in  prison  for  refusing  to  plunder  the  widow  and  orphan.' 

When  Mr.  Fane  delivered  himself  of  this  opinion,  he  was 
sitting  squarely  in  a  chair  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Mervyn's  Ix^ndon 
house.  It  was  his  last  effort  to  encourage  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  was 
sitting  down  and  jumping  up  each  alternate  moment  and  repeating 
futile  accusations  against  the  world.  His  air  of  self-confidence 
and  good  sense  was  gone ;  he  was  restless,  uncertain,  irritable. 
'  It's  all  very  well  for  you,'  he  said  angrily  in  answer  to  his  good 
friend's  moralising. 

It  was  not  all  very  well  for  old  Tom  Fane,  though  he  allowed 
the  statement  to  pass.  Not  twenty-four  hours  before  he  had 
seen  his  boy,  his  only  son,  brought  home  unconscious ;  and  he 
had  left  him  on  the  morning  of  this  day  tormented  by  an  angry 
fever.  He  had  complete  trust  in  his  good  friend  the  doctor,  who 
had  seen  Tom  and  was  hopefiil  about  him;  he  had  arranged  for 
a  frequent  despatch  of  lettera  and  telegrams,  but  yet  it  was  hard 
to  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  to  think  of  his  boy  tossing  feverish  on  his 
bed  at  home  and  to  sit  there  helpless  and  waiting.  Nevertheless 
without  a  word  wasted  on  his  own  anxiety  he  had  taken  the  burden 
of  his  neighbour's  trouble.  Since  he  could  do  nothing  for  his  boy  at 
home,  and  could  do  something  for  his  neighbour  in  London,  it 
had  been  obvious  to  old  Tom  Fane  that  to  London  he  must  go ; 
and,  since  he  hfui  found  his  neighbour  absolutely  helpless,  it  was 
obvious  to  him  that  in  London  he  must  stay. 

On  the  morning  after  the  bringing  home  of  his  unconscious 
boy,  Mr.  Fane,  when  he  had  seen  for  himself  that  the  doctor's 
directions  had  been  followed  in  every  detail,  had  set  out  for  the 
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Cottage.  He  had  a  notion  that  at  the  Cottage  he  might  learn 
something  of  young  Tom*8  accident.  There  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  accident,  for  no  mark  of  injury  could  be  found 
but  a  small  wound  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  doctor  had 
looked  long  and  curiously  at  this  angry-looking  spot,  and  had 
asked  Mr,  Fane  if  his  son  had  been  anywhere  where  he  could 
have  been  handling  poisoned  weapons ;  such  a  wound  might  have 
been  made  by  the  rude  arrow-head  of  some  savage  tribe.  So, 
when  the  doctor  had  paid  his  second  visit  early  in  the  morning 
and  had  dressed  the  hand  again  and  left  all  necessary  directions, 
old  Tom  had  taken  his  dogcart  and  driven  himself  over  to  the 
Cottage.  To  his  surprise  he  had  found  the  Cottage  empty.  He 
had  walked  in  without  difficulty  when  nobody  came  to  answer 
the  bell,  and  not  only  was  there  no  servant  to  answer  questions, 
but  de  Courcy,  whom  he  had  expected  to  find  an  invalid  in  bed, 
had  vanished.  He  explored  the  little  garden  with  the  same  want 
of  success,  and  then  went  up  to  Goring  House  to  see  if  anything 
was  known  there  of  the  movements  of  their  mysterious  tenant. 
At  the  house  he  found  nothing  but  a  new  surprise.  Early  as  it 
was.  Miss  Mervyn  and  Mrs.  Vere  had  gone  away.  The  servants 
understood  that  they  had  gone  to  Mr.  Mervyn  in  London.  Mr. 
Fane  did  not  betray  his  anxiety.  He  went  back  to  the  road, 
climbed  into  his  dogcart  and  drove  into  the  town  and  to  the 
telegraph  office.  He  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Mervyn,  asking 
where  Mrs.  Vere  was,  and  arranged  that  the  answer  should  be 
taken  to  the  doctor's  house.  He  then  drove  home,  ordered  that 
his  portmanteau  should  be  packed  while  another  horse  was  put 
into  the  cart,  and  went  softly  to  his  son's  bedside.  He  could 
hardly  bear  to  leave  the  poor  boy,  who  lay  moving  and  mutteriug 
in  his  fever ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  probable 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  him.  This  sudden  disappearance 
from  both  house  and  cottage  disquieted  him  the  more  because 
he  could  not  speak  of  his  anxiety  ;  he  saw  that  silence  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  He  pushed  the  short  curly  hair  from  young 
Tom's  forehead  and  kissed  it  lightly ;  he  sighed  to  feel  how  hot 
it  was.  Luckily  his  servants  loved  him  ;  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  leave  his  boy  in  their  hands  and  in  the  doctor's.  He  only 
hoped  with  all  his  heart  that  when  young  Tom  was  able  to  ask 
questions  he  would  be  able  to  give  him  a  comfortable  answer 
about  the  inmates  of  Goring  House.  He  knew  that  his  boy's 
first  rational  question  would  be  of  Sibyl. 

So  Mr.  Fane  had  left  his  son.     He  had  driven  his  fresh  horse 
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into  the  town  and  straight  to  the  doctor's  house.  At  the  doctor's 
house  he  found  the  answer  to  his  telegram.  *  Have  heard  nothing 
from  Mrs.  Vere,'  Mr.  Mervyn  had  telegraphed;  *is  she  not  at 
Goring  with  Sibyl  ? '  Mr.  Mervyn  then  knew  nothing  of  their 
leaving  home ;  and  Mr.  Fane's  anxiety  was  doubled.  He  wrote  a 
note*  at  the  doctor's  desk,  asking  him  to  keep  him  constantly 
informed  of  Tom's  progress  and  giving  Mr.  Mervyn's  London  ad- 
dress as  his  own  till  further  notice.  Then  he  drove  to  the  station, 
and  went  with  his  portmanteau  by  the  first  train  to  London. 

No  more  comfortable  intelligence  had  greeted  Mr.  Fane  in 
London.  Mr.  Mervyn,  in  whom  the  telegram  had  aroused  only 
the  slightest  anxiety,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  his 
daughter's  disappearance.  He  could  offer  no  suggestion  of  the 
cause  or  the  destination  of  the  strange  flight;  and  he  was  so 
incapable  of  action  that  Mr.  Fane  asked  nothing  of  him  but  abso- 
lute silence  and  an  appearance  of  decent  calm.  Then  old  Tom 
Fane  set  to  work.  He  summoned  Mr.  Mervyn's  own  man,  and 
told  him  that  his  master  was  much  disturbed  about  Miss  Sibyl's 
health ;  that  she  had  been  sent  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  sea 
with  Mrs.  Vere ;  that  absolute  rest  was  of  vital  importance,  and 
that  all  letters  for  her  or  for  Mrs.  Vere  were  to  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Mervyn  with  his  own  hand,  and  would  be  forwarded  by  him  if 
necessary.  He  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  housekeeper  at 
Goring  House,  bidding  her  tell  anybody  who  inquired  for  Miss 
Mervyn  that  she  was  to  be  kept  quite  quiet  for  a  time  at  the  sea- 
side, and  that  by  the  orders  of  the  London  doctor,  who  had  sent 
her  to  the  sea,  her  address  was  to  be  given  to  nobody,  as  it 
was  most  important  that  she  should  receive  neither  visitors  nor 
letters  till  her  nerves  were  stronger.  While  he  was  doing  his 
best  for  secrecy,  Mr.  Fane  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  trustworthy  detective  whom  he  could  find, 
with  instructions  to  avoid  all  chance  of  publicity  and  to  spare 
neither  pains  nor  money.  Indeed  he  promised  a  very  large  re- 
ward, in  Mr.  Mervyn's  well-known  name  and  without  consulting 
that  opulent  gentleman.  So  Mr.  Fane  did  all  which  could  be 
done ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  practise  and  to  preach 
patience,  to  sit  and  wait  with  his  friend,  and  to  keep  him  as  calm 
as  he  could. 

They  were  weary  hours  for  old  Tom  Fane.  Talking  with  the 
clever  detective  he  had  had  moments  almost  happy,  in  which  he 
fancied  himself  consulting  with  the  huntsman  which  cover  should 
be  drawn  first ;  but  now,  as  he  sat  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait. 
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his  thoughts  would  wander  back  to  the  pleasant  country  air,  and 
his  eyes  would  turn  to  the  dingy  London  sky,  noting  the  way  of 
the  wind,  which  told  him  that  it  was  a  lovely  hunting-day  at 
home.  And  then  each  time  he  would  remember  that,  if  he  were 
in  his  well-loved  country,  he  would  not  be  hunting  the  fox,  for  his 
poor  boy  was  ill  at  home,  and  he  would  be  watching  by  his  bed. 
And  then  he  would  bring  himself  back  to  the  place  where  he  was, 
arid  return  to  the  dull  task  of  trying  to  preserve  a  decent  calm  in 
this  most  distressful  merchant. 

Mr.  Mervyn,  as  the  day  waned,  grew  ever  more  restless  and 
more  trying.  This  thing  which  had  happened  was  outside  of 
his  world  of  possibilities,  and  all  the  admirable  sense,  which  had 
fitted  him  so  well  to  cope  with  this  world  of  his,  was  helpless 
before  this  incredible  catastrophe.  That  his  daughter,  the  care- 
fully guarded  child  of  a  British  merchant  in  this  civilised  nine- 
teenth century,  should  have  been  kidnapped !  That  a  lady  of 
admirable  appearance  and  manner,  and  recommended  by  such 
unexceptionable  references,  should  have  kidnapped  his  child !  He, 
who  had  had  such  confidence  in  his  judgment,  he  had  been  wrong 
in  the  most  important  choice  which  he  had  made  since  his  choice 
of  a  wife.  Finding  that  he  was  capable  of  making  such  a  mis- 
take in  a  matter  so  important,  the  poor  gentleman,  losing  in  a 
moment  all  confidence  in  himself,  lost  in  the  same  moment  all 
confidence  in  everything.  If  so  prudent,  so  clear-sighted  a  man 
could  be  so  deceived,  what  security  was  there  in  the  world  ?  His 
world  had  slipped  away  from  him,  and  he  stood  staring,  helpless, 
among  whirling  thoughts.  He  sat  down;  he  jumped  up;  he 
walked  about ;  he  could  not  bear  Mr.  Fane  to  leave  him  for  a 
moment,  and  he  worried  him  with  questions,  almost  with  re- 
proaches. He  asked  if  this  could  not  be  done,  or  that ;  he  found 
fault  with  his  friend  for  making  no  new  suggestions ;  he  returned 
again  and  again  to  excuses  for  his  misplaced  confidence.  No 
man  had  ever  had  such  reasons  for  confidence ;  no  woman  had 
ever  brought  such  letters  of  recommendation.  He  raved  at  the 
world,  and  he  moaned  over  it ;  he  pronounced  it  unutterably  vile. 
His  imagination,  let  loose  from  the  narrow  region  of  his  experi- 
ence, seemed  capable  of  any  flight.  He  imagined  his  child 
detained  for  years  in  fictitious  Indian  seas,  till  all  his  fortune  had 
been  drained  from  him  in  ransom;  or  married  by  force  to  a 
conjuror  masquerading  as  a  gentleman ;  or  killed  for  hate.  He 
was  possessed  by  vague  recollections  of  his  boyhood's  literature, 
which  even  in  his  decorous  boyhood  he  had  sneered  at  as  ex- 
aggerated nonsense. 
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And  old  Tom  Fane  was  patient  in  spite  of  all.  Concerning 
the  vileness  of  the  world  he  had  uttered  his  soothing  protest. 
*  It  is  the  best  we've  got  at  present,'  he  said — ^  and  more  good 
than  bad.'  To  the  extravagant  visions  of  possible  evil  he  would 
say  nothing  but  *  Oh  no,  no ;  not  so  bad  as  that ;  it'll  all  come 
right;'  while  to  the  repeated  excuses  he  said  nothing  at  all, 
having  wasted  no  breath  in  useless  accusations.  When  the 
merchant  demanded  again  and  again  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  he  answered  again  and  again  with  no  sign  of  irritation  that 
he  had  done  all  which  was  possible,  and  that  they  must  wait 
patiently  for  news.  *We  are  sure  to  hear  soon,'  he  said  at 
intervals,  and  was  answered  only  by  despairing  groan  or  impatient 
exclamation. 

As  night  grew  on  the  pleasant  .south-west  wind  grew  to  a 
gale  and  filled  poor  Mr.  Mervyn  with  visions  yet  more  terrific. 
He  was  sm:e  that  his  child  had  been  hurried  to  the  coast,  carried 
on  board  a  fishing-boat,  which  was  even  now  being  broken  by  the 
storm;  he  was  sure  of  any  catastrophe  which  his  imagination, 
now  leaving  &r  behind  its  habitual  narrow  bounds,  sought  far  and 
near  with  exultation.  The  wind,  whistling  at  the  street  corners 
and  howling  in  the  chimneys  filled  him  with  fears ;  and  when  the 
storm  broke  over  the  immense  city,  he  felt  as  if  its  thunder  were 
hurled  at  his  head«  and  the  lightning  sent  to  blast  him. 

At  last,  when  the  storm  was  passing  away,  Mr.  Fane  induced 
his  unhappy  companion  to  go  to  bed,  promising  that  he  would  sit 
up,  since  news  might  come  in  the  night ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
him  tucked  up,  and  had  heard  him,  after  many  lamentations  over 
the  impossibility  of  sleep,  snoring  heavily  in  his  bed,  he  went 
down  again  to  his  lonely  vigil  by  the  library  fire,  to  listen  for  the 
bell  and  to  think  of  his  boy.  And  there  he  sat  till  dawn,  patient 
for  all  his  fear,  patient  though  the  night  passed  so  slowly  away, 
and  no  news  came  with  the  lagging  light  of  the  girl  whom  his 
dear  boy  loved. 

XV. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  his  father's  lonely  watch  in  London 
that  young  Tom  Fane  at  home  awoke  without  fever.  He  was 
very  weak,  and  he  lay  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  wall,  almost 
too  weak  to  think.  He  did  not  know  what  day  it  was,  but  he  sup- 
posed that  it  was  not  early  in  the  day,  for  the  room  was  full  of  light. 
His  first  cleat-thought  of  himself  was  that  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  be  lying  in  bed  so  late.  What  was  the  matter  ?  He 
movedy  and  found  himself  so  feeble  that  he  smiled  feebly  at  him- 
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self.  Then  he  began  to  be  tormented  by  an  uncomfortable  belief. 
He  was  sure  that  he  ought  to  be  giving  his  attention  to  some- 
thing— that  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  he  should  attend  to  it 
at  once.  But  he  could  not  remember  what  it  was  which  he  was 
bound  to  remember.  So  he  lay  weakly  trying  to  revive  the  past. 
Something  had  happened  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  act 
at  once.    What  had  happened  ?     What  was  he  to  do  ? 

He  could  not  lie  quiet  in  bed,  for  his  failure  to  remember 
became,  as  life  grew  stronger  in  him,  a  haunting  pain.  A  bell- 
rope  hung  within  reach,  and  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time  he 
raised  himself  a  little  and  stretched  his  hand  to  it ;  then  he  fell 
back  on  to  his  pillow,  uncertain  if  his  feeble  pull  had  rung  the 
bell  or  no.  It  seemed  as  if  a  long  time  passed  and  nobody  came. 
He  could  lie  there  no  longer.  He  put  his  feet  to  the  floor  and 
sat  a  minute  with  his  eyes  shut.  Then  he  stood  up,  and  then  he 
walked  slowly  and  carefully  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  He  meant 
to  call  his  father,  but  when  the  door  was  open  and  he  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  handle  he  saw  on  the  floor  something  which  broke  the 
weak  connection  of  his  thoughts.  He  forgot  his  purpose  looking 
idly  down  at  this  unusual  object.  It  was  a  common  little  glass 
bottle  with  a  cork  stuck  in  it.  Still  holding  the  door-handle 
tightly,  he  lowered  himself  to  his  knees  and  picked  up  the  bottle, 
and  then  with  great  difficulty,  since  one  hand  was  thus  occupied, 
he  regained  his  feet.  He  shut  the  door  and  leaned  his  back 
against  it  while  he  looked  at  the  bottle ;  and  as  he  looked  a  great 
disgust  filled  him.  It  was  half  filled  with  dirty  liquid,  and  the 
only  object  distinctly  visible  in  it  was  a  drowned  and  bloated 
spider.  It  touched  his  sick  memory  and  woke  it  to  new  strivings 
and  ineffectual.  What  had  he  read,  or  seen,  or  heard  about  a 
dirty  bottle  left  at  a  man's  door  ?  There  was  some  horror  in  it, 
but  he  could  not  remember  what.  Had  he  dreamed  of  the  poison 
of  toads,  of  sordid  magic,  of  the  fantastic  devilries  of  black  men  ? 
He  felt  sick  and  faint ;  he  scrambled  to  the  window,  lifted  the 
light  sash  with  all  the  strength  he  had,  and  threw  the  bDttle  into 
the  shrubbery. 

The  cold  clear  air  seemed  for  a  minute  pleasant  to  the  poor 
boy  as  he  stood  there  in  his  nightshirt,  but  presently  it  came  in 
with  double  force,  for  the  door  had  been  opened  behind  him. 

*  Did  you  ring,  sir  ?  Glad  to  see  you  up,  sir.  We've  been 
very  uneasy.     Jane  said  as  she  thought  she  heard  the  bell.' 

Tom  held  out  one  arm,  and  his  friendly  young  servant  came 
and  helped  him  back  to  bed. 
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'  Ask  my  father  to  come/  said  Tom  when  he  was  once  more 
Bafe  on  his  pillow. 

•  Mr.  Fane  is  out,  sir.' 

< Hunting?'  Tom  asked  feebly;  and  then  querulously,  as  his 
attendant  did  not  answer.    <  Is  he  hunting?'  he  said. 

*No,  sir — ^not  exactly,'  said  the  simple  youth  with  some 
confusion. 

*Whereishe?' 

•  Well,  sir,  I  wasn't  to  say  unless  you  asked  pertic'lar.' 
•Where  is  he?' 

•  In  London.' 

Old  Tom  Fane  in  London,  and  on  a  genial  hunting-day  t 
And  it  was  to  have  been  kept  from  him !  There  was  something 
the  matter  then.  Tom  thought  and  thought  with  pain,  and  only  ' 
added  to  his  vague  uneasiness.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  see  the 
face  of  Sibyl — ^her  face,  but  with  some  strangeness  in  it.  He 
wondered  that  his  first  thought  had  not  been  of  her.  Was  she 
the  cause  of  this  haunting,  perplexing  fear?  Had  anything 
happened  to  her  ?    He  could  pot  remember. 

•  I  am  hungry,'  he  said  at  last. 

•  Oh  yes,  sir,'  said  the  simple  youth,  beaming.  •  I  quite  forgot* 
Mrs.  Blunt  told  me  to  let  her  know  the  moment  you  were  awake* 
She  has  been  with  you  night  and  day  since  you  were  took  ill* 
She  only  went  away  half-an-hour  ago,  and  I  was  to  be  sure  to  tell 
her  the  very  moment  you  woke,  and  she  would  bring  you  up  the 
broth  herself 

He  stood  beaming  in  a  friendly  manner. 

<  Why  don't  you  tell  her  ?'  asked  Tom  feebly. 

•  Yes,  sir ; '  and  he  departed. 

Mrs.  Blunt  had  been  Tom's  nurse,  and  when  that  office  had 
been  no  longer  necessary  she  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  housekeeper.  Old  Tom  Fane  had  even  more  confidence  in  her 
than  in  the  doctor.  She  came  now  to  the  bedside  of  her  poor 
boy  very  motherly  and  kind.  The  very  sound  of  her  gown  was 
oomfortable,  and  she  carried  in  her  hands  a  covered  basin  of  hot 
broth  with  little  strips  of  toast  in  its  saucer.  Tom  pointed  to  the 
chair  by  his  bedside ;  her  presence  had  a  soothing  influence. 

<  There,  my  poor  dear,'  she  said  as  she  set  the  fragrant  broth 
upon  his  knees. 

Tom  felt  like  a  little  boy  again  recovering  from  one  of  child- 
hood's maladies.  He  remembered  how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  to 
find  himself  of  unusual  importance.    He  smiled  like  a  child  at 
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his  old  nurse,  who  had  come,  as  in  those  distant  days,  to  tempt  his 
appetite, 

^  Now,  do  eat  it,  dear,'  she  said,  ^  while  it's  hot.  And  good  it 
is  too —as  good  as  ever  I  smelt.' 

Tom  took  the  spoon  with  great  readiness;  his  vague  fears 
seemed  to  yield  to  the  wholesome  fragrance. 

^  And  only  to  think,'  said  Mrs.  Blunt, '  that  it  was  made  by  a 
black  woman!' 

The  spoon  dropped  with  a  clatter. 

*  There,  there,'  said  the  good  old  nurse,  restoring  the  spoon  to 
his  fingers  and  patting  up  his  pillows  with  the  other  hand ;  ^  it's 
a  good  soup  and  you  must  take  it,  dear.  It's  Mr.  de  Courcy's 
i30ok  at  the  Cottage  made  it — the  same  that  brought  you  home, 
and  a  good  woman,  though  black.' 

*  Brought  me  home  ?'  asked  Tom  with  sinking  heart. 

<  Carried  you  all  the  way  in  her  arms,  as  I  used  to  carry  you 
toyself  when  you  were  a  baby.  It  wasn't  long  before  I  had  to 
give  up  carrying  you — a  great  strong  boy,  and  never  quiet  for  a 
minute,  never  giving  a  body  a  rest.  But  there^  these  blacks  are 
wonderful  strong,  to  be  sure.  It's  given  them  to  make  up  for 
their  complexions.  And  she  has  been  here  constant  since ;  and 
she  has  been  doing  half  the  work  for  those  idle  girls.  And  I 
should  have  made  your  broth  myself,  as  I  always  used  when  you 
were  ill,  which,  thank  Heaven,  was  but  seldom  and  soon  over,  for 
a  stronger  child  I  never  saw — never.    Now,  do  you  take  it,  dear.' 

She  patted  the  patient  with  her  motherly  hand,  but  he  lay 
back  with  closed  eyes,  dizzy  and  sick. 

*  It's  good  Christian  broth,  de^'  continued  Mrs.  Blunt,  *  for  I 
watched  her  make  it  myself;  and  I  couldn't  refuse  when  she  had 
been  so  kind  and  brought  you  home  like  a  baby ;  and  there  was 
nothing  outlandish  but  a  morsel  of  a  little  innocent  herb,  which 
"she  said  they  always  used  in  her  country,  though  where  that  is 
indeed  I  cannot  say — somewhere  Africa-way,  I  suppose,  judging 
by  her  complexion.    Now,  dear.' 

Tom  pushed  the  broth  from  him ;  he  was  filled  with  horror. 
The  good  woman  pressed  it  on  him  again,  but  he  could  not  even 
look  at  it. 
'     *  Take  it  away,'  he  said ;  *  please — please  take  it  away.' 

Mrs.  Blunt  had  humoured  many  sick  fancies  in  her  time ;  and 
•so  she  took  up  the  rejected  broth  with  a  sigh  and  a  slow  shake  of 
<her  cap-ribbons  and  departed.  She  promised  herself  to  tempt 
her  boy  later  with  a  little  arrowroot  of  her  own  making. 
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And  Tom  lay  back  festing,  incredibly  light,  with  wide  open 
eyefi.  It  seemed  strange  to  him  that  he  had  weight  enough  to 
keep  him  on  the  bed — that  he  did  not  float  away  somewhere. 
He  did  not  know  if  he  were  waking  or  sleeping,  only  he  knew 
that  his  love's  face  looked  in  upon  him,  now  vacant,  now  pleading 
tenderly.  Where  had  he  seen  her?  When  had  he  seen  her? 
What  did  she  want  with  him?  He  could  not  remember;  he 
could  scarcely  think.  He  did  not  know  if  he  had  seen  in  a  dream 
those  eyes  that  haunted  him  with  their  emptiness,  or  if  waking 
he  had  seen  them.  The  question  tormented  him.  He  could  not 
tell  if  he  were  in  a  real  world  or  a  world  of  phantoms.  Only  from 
somewhere  in  this  doubtful  world  the  negress  came  again  and 
again,  growing  greater  as  she  came,  black  as  the  night  through 
which  she  stumbled  on  her  way  and  hugging  to  her  breast  a  lifeless 
hanging  body  which  was  his,  though  he  could  see  it  there.  His 
eyelids  fell,  but  he  could  see  it  still :  at  last  kind  sleep  came  to 
him  and  forgetfulness. 

The  day  which  was  so  full  of  discomfort  for  young  Tom  Fane 
was  scarcely  more  pleasant  for  his  father,  who  spent  it  all  in 
Mr.  Mervyn's  library  in  London.  He  needed  all  his  fine  old 
stock  of  patience,  which  had  improved  so  steadily  with  age. 

He  was  alone,  for  the  man  whom  he  was  trying  to  help  refused 
to  leave  his  bed. 

*  What  is  the  good,'  he  asked  pettishly,  *  since  you  won't  let 
me  do  anything?' 

Mr.  Fane  did  not  say  how  hard  he  found  it  to  do  nothing. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  He  had  arranged  with  the 
detective  that  if  any  discovery  were  made  news  should  be  sent  to 
him  there  by  the  quickest  means,  and  so  there  he  was  forced  to 
wait.  To  move  or  to  allow  the  girl's  father  to  move  was  only  to 
increase  the  chances  of  an  odious  publicity.  And  yet  to  sit  still 
taxed  his  strength  indeed.  His  dear  boy  was  the  subject  of  his 
long  thoughts,  and  when  he  turned  his  mind  from  him  it  busied 
itself  unbidden  with  the  fate  of  the  poor  girl.  The  girl  whom  his 
boy  loved  so  deeply  was  lost  and  in  dangerous  hands,  and  his  boy 
lay  weak  and  ill  and  might  grow  worse.  And  yet  all  those  long 
hours  he  must  sit  still  or  pace  the  room  for  exercise.  Twice  in 
tfce  day  he  got  news  of  Tom.  In  the  morning  came  the  doctor's 
letter,  written  on  the  previous  evening,  and  stating  briefly  that 
the  patient  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  permitting  the  hope 
that  he  would  wake  without  fever.  In  the  evening  arrived  a 
messenger  from  the  doctor  with  a  second  letter,  and  Mr.  Fane 
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read  that  the  fever  had  gone,  but  that  his  boy  Was  Very  Weak  aad 
had  shown  an  unaccountable  aversion  to  food.  The  doctor  was 
confident  of  his  quick  amendment  if  only  he  would  eat ;  and  if 
he  could  not  induce  him  to  eat  he  would  telegraph  to  Mr.  Fane, 
who  must  then  come  down  and  use  his  influence*  At  last  the 
fitful  light,  which  when  the  storm  had  passed  away  had  shone 
through  the  ragged  flying  clouds  and  gleamed  again  and  again 
pale  yellow  on  the  wet  streets  and  pavements,  was  slowly  with- 
drawn, and  night  at  last  began  to  fill  the  town.  At  last  it  seemed 
to  old  Tom  Fane  that  the  longest  day  of  his  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  had  been  sorrows  in  his  happy  life,  those  common 
heavy  sorrows  which  such  men  as  he  bear  with  the  simplest 
heroism,  but  he  had  never  known  a  time  of  such  anxiety  as  this, 
for  he  had  always  found  or  made  for  himself  some  task  to  do* 
Now  he  could  only  wait,  absolutely  idle,  hoping  and  fearing. 
And  now  the  day  was  done,  and  no  news  had  come  of  the  girl  and 
very  doubtful  news  of  his  dear  boy. 

XVI. 

Whek  old  Tom  Fane  was  troubled,  nothing  ever  did  him  so 
much  good  as  a  thoroughly  good  wash.  The  hard  rubbing  of  his 
honest  face  with  a  rough  towel  seemed  always  to  put  new  courage 
into  him.  So  after  his  long  day  in  his  friend's  warm  library  it 
was  a  relief  to  him  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  from  the  departing 
day,  to  run  upstairs,  and  to  plunge  his  head  into  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  though,  even  while  he  was  rubbing  his  head  and  face  into 
a  glow,  he  paused  every  minute  lest  he  should  miss  the  sound  of 
the  bell.  When  he  had  made  an  end  of  this  rapid  process,  he 
went  softly  to  Mr.  Mervyn's  room  and  assured  himself  that  that 
disquieting  person  had  fallen  again  into  a  heavy  sleep.  Then  he 
went  downstairs  prepared  to  spend  the  night,  as  he  had  spent 
the  day,  in  the  accustomed  library. 

As  he  came  downstairs,  he  heard  the  bell  ring ;  and,  though 
he  had  been  ezpectiug  it  so  long,  it  gave  him  a  shock  of  surprise* 
He  hurried  down,  and  before  the  servant  could  appear  from  below 
he  had  opened  the  front  door.  Someone  wrapped  in  a  big  fiir 
coat  was  on  the  doorstep.  '  This  is  Mr.  Mervyn's  house  ? '  asked 
the  stranger  quickly. 

*  Yes ;  come  in,'  said  Mr.  Fane. 

*  I  must  see  him  at  once,'  said  the  other,  as  he  came  into  the 
hall — ^  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  stand  there ;  go  and  say  I  must  see 
him  at  once ;  it's  about         * 
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'  Hush,  and  come  in  here,'  said  Mr.  Fane  loudly,  as  the  servant 
appeared.  He  nodded  a  dismissal  to  the  servant,  shut  the  front 
door,  and  drew  the  new-comer  by  the  arm  into  the  library.  When 
he  saw  him  in  the  lighted  room,  he  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  ^  You  are  Mr.  de  Couroy,'  he  said  with  decision. 

♦  Yes,  yes.    Now  call  Mr.  Mervyn.' 

'  One  moment,  one  moment,'  said  the  good  gentleman,  nodding 
his  head.  ^  Mervyn's  asleep,  and  I  shan't  wake  him  till  I  know 
that  there's  something  to  wake  him  for ;  you  can  tell  me — ^my 
name  is  Fane.' 

♦  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  now ;  you  are  his  fiither.  Then  I  tell 
you  I  bring  news  of  her — of  Miss  Mervyn.  Call  her  fether,  Mr. 
Fane.    Just  think  what  he  must  be  suffering ! ' 

*He  is  asleep,'  repeated  Mr.  Fane  emphatically.  *I  want 
you  to  tell  me  first.  Is  she  safe  and  well  ? '  He  leaned  forward 
and  looked  earnestly  into  the  young  man's  face. 

*Yes,'  said  de  Courcy,  *she  is  safe  and  well,  thank  God.' 

♦  Thank  God ! '  echoed  the  older  man  with  a  deeper  note. 
^  Where  is  she  ? '  he  asked  again. 

^  At  Arundel.' 
♦Who  is  she  with?' 

♦  She  is  with — ^with '  And  de  Courcy  hesitated  a  moment. 

« With  Mrs.  Vere  ? '  asked  Mr.  Fane. 

♦Yes.' 

♦  And  safe  with  her  ? '  asked  oM  Tom  with  greater  emphasis. 

♦  Yes,  yes,  I  say.     Ah,  do  let  me  tell  her  father ! ' 

♦  He  is  asleep,'  said  old  Tom  again ;  ♦  and,  when  he  wakes,  he 
had  better  hear  nothing  rather  than  false  news.' 

The  young  man  threw  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

*  Ah,'  he  cried  out,  *  I  am  the  inost  wretched  of  men ! '  Mr.  Fane 
went  and  tried  the  door,  fearful  that  if  it  were  not  tightly  closed 
the  raised  voice  might  be  heard.  *  Why  should  you  believe  me, 
or  why  should  he  believe  me?'   continued  de  Courcy  wildly. 

*  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  carried  her  away.' 

♦  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Fane,  ^  don't  get  excited,  and  don't  talk 
too  loud.  Of  all  things  we  want  it  kept  quiet.  There  !  sit  down 
and  let  us  have  a  few  words  together.  I  want  to  believe  you,  you 
know ;  it  is  everything  to  us  to  believe  you  if  we  can.  Nobody  has 
said  that  you  carried  her  away.   You  were  with  them,  I  suppose  ? ' 

♦  Yes,'  said  de  Courcy,  whom  the  elder  man  had  gently  pressed 
into  an  arm-chair;  *yes,  but ^' 

Old  Tom  checked  him  with  uplifted  hapd,  *  Why  did  you 
go  ? '  he  askedt 
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'  Because  I  could  not  help  it — ^because  I  was  forced  to  go  as 
much  as  if  I  bad  been  dragged  in  chains.  Oh,  how  c^n  I  make 
you  believe  me  ? ' 

^  Oh,  I  know  that  men  are  weak/  said  Mr.  Fane  \  ^  and  I  want 
to  believe  you.    Who  forced  you  to  go  ? ' 

The  young  man  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sti^ng^  expres- 
sion. 

^  Was  it  Mrs.  Vere  ? '  aeked  Mr.  Fane. 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  other  in  a  low  voice. 

^  And  what  did  she  want  ? '  asked  Mr.  Fane,  as  honest  indigm^ 
tion  got  the  better  of  his  judicial  coolness.  <  Why  did  the  woman 
betray  her  trust  ?  ' 

The  young  man  started  forward  in  his  chair,  but  the  elder 
again  stopped  him.  ^  I  won't  go  into  that,'  he  said.  ^  She  has 
you  in  her  control  in  some  way,  and  at  least  she  has  repented  and 
sent  you  here.' 

De  C!ourcy  was  about  to  speak  eagerly,  but  seemed  to  think 
better  of  it.  Old  Tom  Fane  looked  at  him,  and  then  he  delibe- 
rately took  the  shade  off  the  lamp  and  looked  at  him  again.  He 
made  no  pretence  that  he  was  not  searching  the  face  for  signs 
of  deceit.  <  You  tell  me  on  your  honour,'  he  asked,  <  that  the 
^irl  is  safe  and  well  ?  ' 

^  Yes,  yes,  I  swear  it.'^ 

^  And  she  is  at  Arundel,  and  will  stay  there  till  we  fetch  her 
to-morrow  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

*  And  you  will  stay  with  us,  with  her  father  and  me,  till  we 
find  her?' 

'  Yes,'  said  de  Gourcy  with  a  certain  eagerness ;  it  had  come 
to  him  that  he  would  see  the  girl  once  again. 

Mr.  Fane  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  full  minute  more,  and 
then, '  I  believe  you,'  he  said ;  '  and  I'll  go  and  fetch  her  father. 
No  !  I'll  just  ask  you  one  more  question  first.  Miss  Mervyn  has 
been  seen  by  nobody  who  knew  her  ?  ' 

*  By  nobody.' 

*  They  are  at  a  hotel,  or  in  lodgings  ? ' 

*  In  lodgings.' 

*  And  what  do  they  think  at  the  lodgings? ' 

<  Oh,  nothing  at  all.  It  is  only  a  young  lady  who  has  come 
for  change  with  her  lady  companion.' 

*  And  you  ? ' 

*They  hardly  saw  me.  I  was  at  the  inn.  Oh  yes,  I  swear 
to  you  that  she  is  all  right  and  that  you  shall  hold  me  in  yoqr 
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hand,  till  I  take  you  to  her  and  you  find  her  safe  and  well  and 
place  her  in  her  father's  keeping.   You  do  believe  me,  don't  you  ? ' 

Old  Tom  Fane -looked  again  into  the  eager  face.  ^  Yes,' he 
said  once  more,  *  I  believe  you.     Wait  here  till  I  come  back.'* 

Mr.  Fane  was  absent  but  a  short  time.  When  he  returned 
to  the  library,  he  stood  at  the  door  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
with  a  somewhat  puzzled  expression  at  the  young  man  in  the 
great  arm-chair.  De  Courcy  had  unbuttoned  his  fur  coat,  and  he 
lay  back  limpv  on  a  rich  background  of  fur.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  pallor  of  his  face  with  the  extreme  lassitude  of 
his  lithe  body  and  limbs  touched  the  heart  of  the  elder  man 
with  pity.  The  weary  youth  opened  his  eyes  at  the  shutting  of 
the  door,  and  moved  as  if  he  would  rise,  but  he  only  raised  his 
eyebrows  instead  with  a  Eeunt  smile  and  a  sigh  and  sank  back  in 
the  deep  chair. 

'  Mervyn  is  very  sound  asleep/  said  Mr.  Fane.  ^  I'm  afraid  he 
has  been  taking  some  nasty  narcotic  or  something.  He  has  been 
much  upset.  There's  a  woman  sitting  in  the  room  next  to  his ; 
and  I  told  her  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  he  wakes.  You  ought 
to  have  some  food.' 

De  Courcy  shook  his  head.     ^  I  can't  eat, '  he  said. 

Mr.  Fane  said  nothing,  but  he  left  the  room,  and  presently 
came  back  with  some  dry  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  his  host's  best 
claret.  *  And  now  let  me  help  you  off  with  your  coat,'  he  said. 
*  You  must  be  boiled.' 

De  Courcy  with  a  faint  smile  allowed  the  other  to  help  him^ 
from  the  chair  and  out  of  the  coat.  ^How  good  you  are  to 
me ! '  he  said,  as  he  sank  down  again  and  took  the  wine-glass  from 
his  new  friend's  hand ;  '  and  yet  you  have  reason  enough — too 
much  reason — to  think  me  very  bad.' 

^  Boiling  won't  make  you  better,'  said  old  Tom  sagely ;  ^  and 
besides  I  don't  believe  you  are  very  bad.  It's  the  woman.'  Da 
Courcy  looked  at  him  with  startled  inquiry. 

*  Women  are  often  at  the  bottom  of  mischief,'  continued  the 
man  of  longer  experience.  '  Now  this  woman,  this  Mrs.  Yere — 
there's  nothing  to  be  said  for  her.     She  betrayed  her  trust.' 

*  Don't  abuse  her  to  me.  For  pity's  sake  don't  abuse  hen 
You  won't  abuse  her  when  you  see  her.  I  hated  to  speak  of  it — ' 
to  think  of  it ;  I  let  you  say  that  she  sent  me  to  you,  but  it  was 
not  true.  She  can't  send  toybody  anywhere.  She  is  helpless 
and  hurt — ^awfiilly  hurt — an  accident.' 

*  The  girl?     Sibyl?    She  is  not  hurt?' 

'  No.    Have  I  not  told  you  enough  that  she  is  safe  and  well  ? ' 
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^  Yes.     I  beg  your  pardon.    Well  ?    And  the  woman  ? ' 

^  She  went  out  last  night  into  the  storm ;  there  was  a  terrible 

storm  there.' 

*It  was  pretty  bad  here  too,'  said  Mr.  Fane,  as  the  other 

stopped  with  new  doubts. 

*  She  always  loved  to  be  in  a  storm,'  said  de  Courcy.  *  She 
came  out  into  the  storm  and  came  for  me,  and  took  me  out  into 
the  empty  street.  There  is  a  street  there  wonderfully  steep, 
going  down  to  the  river ;  she  would  go  down  it,  and  as  we  went, 
there  came  a  great  flash  of  lightning,  as  it  seemed,  upon  us,  and 
the  thunder  crashed  straight  over  us,  and  she  fell.' 

*  She  was  struck?' 

<  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  not ;  there  is  no  sign  of  fire.  It 
may  have  been  the  fall.  She  fell  on  her  back  on  the  steep 
pavement.  All  I  know  is  that  she  lies  helpless,  she  who  did 
everything.    She  can  move  neither  hand  nor  foot.' 

*  Has  the  doctor  seen  her  ? '  asked  the  practical  Mr.  Fane. 

*  Yes.  He  hopes  that  she  will  be  well  again  some  day.  But 
it  is  awful  to  see  her  lie  there  helpless — she  who  had  such  power. 
I  cannot  bear  it.    And  slit  is  with  her,  and  nurses  her  and  cares  for 

her  as  an  angel  would,  she  who-' '    He  stopped  as  if  he  could 

say  no  more,  and  old  Tom  Fane  wagged  his  head  again  and  said 
that  the  girl  was  a  good  girl. 

*  She  is  an  angel,'  said  de  Courcy,  *  an  angel  of  pity.* 

*Well,  well,'  said  old  Tom  with  a  soothing  manner:  *but 
don't  waste  your  feelings  on  the  other  woman.  If  she  is  helpless, 
she  can  do  no  more  mischief.     She  is  a  bad  woman.' 

*  Don't,  don't,'  cried  out  de  Courcy ;  *  think  what  has  happened 
to  her.* 

*  That  doesn't  alter  right  and  wrong,'  said  Mr.  Fane  sturdily. 
^She  has  betrayed  her  trust  and  caused  most  bitter  misery. 
She'll  have  to  answer  for  it.' 

*  It  was  for  me,'  cried  out  de  Courcy  again. 
*Foryou?' 

*  Yes,  for  my  sake.  If  you  won't  spare  her  because  she  lies 
helpless,  spare  her  for  my  sake ;  she  did  all  for  my  sake.'  In  his 
excitement  he  caught  hold  of  old  Tom's  arms  and  held  them  tight. 
*  Spare  her,'  he  cried. 

*  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  woman  to  you?'  asked  Mr. 
Fane  with  some  displeasure,  and  trying  to  free  his  arms  from  the 
young  man's  convulsive  grip. 

^  She  is  my  mother,'  said  Gabriel,  felling  on  his  knees. 
{To  h^  c<mtvMiei,) 
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*  rPHEN,  are  we  Critics  of  no  use  in  the  world  ? '  Mn  Howells 
X  has  been  asking  in  Harper^a  Magazine.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  certain  that  we  are.  *  Perhaps  criticism  does 
some  good  we  do  not  know  of/  he  says,  in  a  spirit  of  agnosticism. 
^  They  say  it  does  one  good,'  murmured  Nicholas  of  ancient  days, 
when  he  was  crossing  the  Channel  in  a  gale.  ^  But,'  he  added, 
^  I'd  rather  be  done  good  to  some  other  way.'  This  is  probably 
the  feeling  of  many  authors.  Perhaps  criticism  does  them  good. 
But  they  would  rather  be  done  good  to  *  some  other  way.'  Let 
me  try  to  point  out  to  the  proud  race  of  authors  how  criticism 
does  them  good.  In  the  first  place,  it  stops  some  of  them  in  their 
first  rush  (which  is  always  wild,  like  a  salmon's)  and  turns  them 
from  a  business  in  which  they  are  of  no  avail.  The  present 
babbler  humbly  believes  that  his  very  earliest  criticism  of  a  novel 
had  this  valuable  efiect.  The  review  set  forth  that  there  was 
only  one  excuse  for  publishing  such  a  bad  novel:  the  thing  might 
be  palliated  if  the  novelist  wished  to  commit  a  crime  on  his  own 
account,  and  then  to  bring  in  the  novel  as  proof  of  insanity.  The 
idea,  of  course,  would  not  be  original,  it.  would  be  borrowed  from 
Married  bevieath  Him.  The  author  then  wrote  to  me,  thanking 
me  for  the  kind  frankness  of  my  remarks  and  the  consideration 
I  had  obviously  bestowed  on  his  work.  He  asked  what  intel- 
lectual pursuit  I  would  recommend  to  him.  This  was  how  an 
author  should  take  criticism !  I  replied  that  I  thought  he  might 
have  a  turn  for  writing  sonnets,  and  perhaps  he  had ;  in  any  case 
he  did  not  again  invade  the  shores  of  old  Bomance.  Here,  then, 
was  one  good  action  to  the  credit  of  the  humble  but  not  abso- 
lutely heartbroken  Critic. 

Critics  do  plenty  of  other  good  deeds ;  of  course  I  don't  want 
to  boast,  but  merely  to  encourage  Mr.  Howells.    Nobody  could 
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go  on  being  a  Critic  if  he  thought  the  profession  useless.  For 
example,  the  Critic,  like  Sister  Anne,  is  on  a  watch-tower,  and  the 
public,  like  Madame  de  la  Barbe-Bleue,  is  belowyanxiously  awaiting 
some  new  genius. 

Atvm^  ma,  aceur  Anne,  ne  voU'tu  rien  venir  ? 

Too  often  the  Critic  has  to  reply,  Je  ne  voia  rien  que  le  soleil 
quipoudroyey  et  Vherhe  qui  verdoye. 

But,  once  and  again,  the  Critic  does  see  somebody  coming, 
somebody  not  yet  visible  to  the  public  below.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
company  of  Woodlanders,  marching  beneath  the  Greenwood 
Tree.  Perhaps,  through  the  dust,  it  is  Inkosi-kaas,  that  glitter^ 
yonder,  far  away.  Perhaps  it  is  a  boy  travelling  with  a  Donkey, 
or  Prince  Florestan  voyaging  from  Bohemia,  or  Master  Bultitnde 
running  away  from  Bodwell  Begis.  Now  and  again  the  Critic 
hears  a  wandering  Minstrel  beneath  the  Tower ;  the  voice  is  new,' 
the  voice  is  faint,  but  it  is  clear  and  musicaL  Then  do  you  think 
that  the  Critic  is  not  as  glad  as  Sister  Anne  when  she  marked* 
the  coming  of  the  Dragoon  and  the  Mousquetaire  ?  Sm-e  that 
Mousquetaire  was  of  M.  d'Artagnan's  company.  This  good 
thing,  then,  the  Critic  does  or  may  do ;  he  spies  the  new  genius 
trudging  on,  alone  and  unknown ;  he  welcomes  him,  he  announces 
him ;  sometimes  it  is  long  before  the  Public  gives  a  hearing,  but 
the  Critic,  at  least,  offers  the  stranger  a  chance.  Doubtless  he 
is  apt  to  cry  the  reverse  of  *  Wolf,' — to  cry  *  Lamb '  (let  us  say) 
when  there  is  not  really  a  fresh  essayist  of  that  force,  or  to  herald 
a  poet  who  turns  out  a  poetaster.  These  blunders  will  happen, 
yet  does  the  Critic  (to  vary  the  metaphor)  fulfil  the  functions  of 
that  watchman  who,  from  afar,  beheld  the  beacon  flashing  to 
Mycenae,  across  the  isles.  Without  Critics,  many  a  young  author 
might  never  win  a  hearing,  and  many  a  painter  might  exhibit  in 
vain. 

♦•• 

A  third  good  that  the  Critic  does  (now  and  then)  is  not 
always  acknowledged  by  the  author.  The  Critic  induces  him  to 
improve  his  work.  Mr.  Howells,  indeed,  says  that  *with  the 
youngest  and  weakest  author  criticism  is  quite  powerless  against 
his  will  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way.'  Well,  in  1 833  Lord 
Tennyson  was  a  very  young,  though  anything  but  a  *weak* 
author.  His  poems  were  criticised  in  a  variety  of  tones,  often 
bumptious  and  brutal.  But  criticism  was  not  pow^less.  Let 
any  one  compare,  for  example,  the  Palace  of  Art  in  the  edition; 
of  1833,  with  the  Palace  of  Art  in  the  last  edition,  and  both  with 
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the  contemporary  reviews.  Undeniably  the  poet  has  taken  his 
Critics'  advice.    Where  are 

Isaiah  with  fierce  Ezekiel, 

Swarth  Moses  by  the  Coptic  sea, 
Plato,  Petrarca,  livy,  and  Baphael, 

And  eastern  Conf utzee  1 

Does  the  Soul  any  longer,  regardless  of  expense,  Might  white 
streams  of  dazzling  gas '  ?  And  where  is  the  famous  water-rat  ? 
And  where  is  the  Man  in  the  balloon  who  *  takes  his  flags  and 
waves  them  to  the  mob,'  and  thus  opens  the  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  ?  Or  *  the  little  room  so  exquisite '  ?  These  and  many 
another  thing  the  Critics  disliked  have  passed  quietly  away ;  the 
Critics  were  right  and  the  poet  knew  it.  But  how  the  Critics, 
with  that  immortal  volume  of  1833  before  them,  could  see  the 
spots  on  the  dawning  sun,  or  listen  for  the  frogs  among  the 
nightingales,  does  yet  amaze  a  Critic  of  to-day.  They  were  not 
many  who  applauded  the  new  voice,  for  even  Critics  are  mortal, 
and  often  slumberous  and  stupid.  However,  some  apology  has 
been  made  for  them,  poor  fellows. 


The  first  *  Vision  of  Fair  Women '  was  that  of  Odysseus  in 
Hades,  when  he  beheld  Tyro,  Alcmene,  and  Antiope,  Leda,  and 
Chloris,  and  Phaedra,  Procris,  and  fair  Ariadne,  and  the  murder- 
ous Eriphyle.  What  an  abundance  of  legend  had  Greece,  what 
pitiful  stories  of  fair  women  were  told  long  before  Homer's  time ! 
Each  name  in  the  list  is  a  tragedy,  and  there  is  yet  room  for  a 
Bomance  of  Hades.  As  Newton  thought  himself  like  a  child, 
gathering  shells  by  the  margin  of  the  sea  of  knowledge,  so  poets, 
on  the  sands  of  the  ocean  of  Homer,  gather  here  a  yellow  horn- 
poppy,  and  there  find  a  veined  jasper,  or  a  fragment  of  amber. 
Here  follows  a  ballade  on  a  Homeric  refrain,  and  the  music,  as  it 
w6re,  of  a  shell  picked  up  on  the  Homeric  beach,  and  sounding  in 
the  ears  of  later  men.  I  am  permitted  by  the  author  to  publish 
here  the 

BALLADE  OF  ASPUODEL. 

Now  who  will  thread  the  winding  way 

Afar  from  fervid  summer  heat. 
Beyond  the  sunshafts  of  the  day. 

Beyond  the  blast  of  winter  sleet  ? 
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In  the  green  twilight,  dimly  sweet, 
Of  poplar  shades  the  Shadows  dwell, 

Who  fonnd  erewhile  a  fair  retreat 
Along  the  mead  of  asphodel. 

There  death  and  birth  are  one,  they  say, 

Those  lowlands  bear  no  yellow  wheat. 
No  sound  doth  rise  of  mortal  fray. 

Of  lowing  herds,  of  flocks  that  bleat ; 
Nor  wind  nor  rain  doth  blow  nor  beat. 

Nor  shrieketh  sword,  nor  toUeth  bell, 
But  lovers  each  the  other  greet 

Along  the  mead  of  asphodel. 

I  would  that  there  my  soul  might  stray, 

I  would  my  phantom,  fleet  and  fair. 
Might  cleave  the  burden  of  the  clay. 

Might  leave  the  murmur  of  the  street. 
Nor  with  half-hearted  prayer  entreat, 

The  half-believed-in  Gods ;  too  well 
I  know  the  name  I  shall  repeat 

Along  the  mead  of  asphodel. 

Envoy, 

Queen  Proserpine,  at  whose  white  feet 

In  life  my  love  I  may  not  tell. 
Wilt  give  me  welcome  when  we  meet 
Along  the  mead  of  asphodel  ? 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 
• 

Among  the  many  good  deeds  of  the  Critic  (which  really  enable 
him,  far  from  desponding  like  Mr.  Howells,  to  enjoy  an  approving 
conscience)  might  be  mentioned  his  practice  of  introducing  people 
to  books  they  would  not  otherwise  meet.  Does  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  know  a  book  often  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  Treatises  on  the  Second  Sight,  by  Theophilus  Insulanus? 
The  book  is  of  1763,  and  there  is  a  Glasgow  edition  of  1819. 
The  motto  begins — 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hehrid  isles 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main. 

Whose  are  the  lines  ?    It  would  be  safe  to  bet  seven  to  four 
that  not  one  person  out  of  ten  will  uame  the  author.    They  do 
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not  sound  like  verse  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century*  Some 
parts  of  the  book  were  collected,  says  the  author,  *  in  consequence 
of  a  correspondence  I  had  with  Sir  Eichard  Steele.'  That 
Christian  Hero  ^  engaged  me  to  search  for  instances  of  it '  (of 
second  sight)  *  well  attested,  which  if  I  would  send  him  he  would 
improve,  to  confute  those  irreligious  persons  whose  system  of 
faith  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sadducees,' — namely,  none  at  all. 
To  convert  Sadducees  Theophilus  Insulanus  tells  a  story  out  of 
Pliny,  about  *  a  freedman  and  other  two  boys  at  the  university 
who  had  their  heads  polled  by  a  browny.'  I  wish  brownies  were 
always  as  obliging.  There  is  another  tale  of  Macleod  playing  at 
iablea  with  the  Steward  of  St.  Elilda.  The  Steward  was  puzzled 
how  to  make  an  important  move,  when  he  was  directed  by  a 
bystander  ignorant  of  the  game.  Macleod  was  angry,  and  the 
bystander  explained  that  a  browny  had  come  in  and  waved  his 
hand  at  the  pieces  and  their  proper  place  on  the  board.  This 
explanation  of  the  bystander's  interference  does  not  appear  to 
have  struck  Macleod  as  too  attenuated.  Most  of  the  people  who 
had  second  sight  were  named  Macleod.  Somewhere  Fontenelle 
remarks  that  early  man  ^is  subject  to  beholding  things  that  are 
not  there.'  So  were  the  people  of  Skye,  but  they  treasured  up 
the  memory  of  their  visions  till  (no  matter  how  long  after)  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  happened.  Death  was  often  foreboded  by 
seeing  a  man  apparently  dwindle  in  stature,  and  then  regain  his 
height,  something  like  Mr.  Hyde  and  Dr.  Jekyll.  The  brigands 
of  Greece  still  divine  by  means  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep 
or  goat.  This  divination  was  quite  common  in  Skye  in  the  last 
century.  One  has,  indeed,  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
common  to  this  day.  Highlanders  will  still  tell  one  about  second- 
sighted  people  living  yet.  Here  is  a  genuine  case  of  Grreadach 
Munro. 

Margaret  MoRRisoir, 

a  widow  of  good  repute,  relates,  from  what  was  told  her  by 
her  father,  that  a  knot  of  four  women  being  at  supper  in  his 
house,  and  having  fish  set  before  them  in  a  kneading-trough,  one 
of  them,  named  Greadach  Munro,  a  notable  seer,  rose  on  the 
sudden  and  threw  up  her  meal.  Being  inquired  about  her  ail- 
ment, she  told  them,  that  soon  after  they  began  to  eat  of  the  fish 
she  saw  a  little  corpse  stretched  over  the  trough  in  his  winding- 
sheet,  which  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  upon  which 
she  turned  sickish,  so  as  she  had  no  stomach  to  partake  further  of 
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what  remained  of  the  fish.  In  a  few  days  thereafter,  Donald' 
Chisholm,  then  tenant  in  Glendale,  going  with  a  child  to  be 
baptised  at  Killmuir,  and  night  coming  on  in  his  return,  as  he 
came  to  Doctor  Morrison's  house,  took  up  his  quarters  there  that 
night,  when  the  child  died  before  day  of  a  sudden  ailment.  His 
father  having  no  timber  for  his  coffin,  Doctor  Morrison  gave  him 
the  said  trough  (not  having  heard  then  of  the  Second  Sight  about 
it),  which,  with  a  little  help  of  more  boards,  served  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  verify  a  prediction  by  the  Second  Sight,  which  happened 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  completion. 

* 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Sign  of  the  Ship  we  published 
some  verses  of  M.  Joseph  Boulmier.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  I  am  permitted  to  print  M.  Boulmier's  French 
version  of  Mr.  Dobson's  viUanelley  *  When  I  saw  you  last.  Rose  * 
{Proverbs  in  Porcelain^  1877,  p.  144).  The  piece  is  also  in 
Mr.  Dobson's  Old-World  Idylls.  Here  follows  the  French,  very 
dainty ;  the  translator  this  time  has  not  been  a  traitor : — 

IWSK 

Vous  etiez  encor  petite, 
Eose,  la  demidre  fois  .  .  . 
Dieu  I  que  le  temps  passe  vite. 

Fleur  innocente  qu'abrite 
Tendrement  I'ombre  des  bois, 
Vous  ^tiez  encor  petite. 

Et  deja  la  marguerite 

Va  s'eflFeuillant  sous  vos  doigts  .  .  . 

Dieu !  que  le  temps  passe  vite ! 

Oh,  comme  se  pr^cipite 

La  vie.     A  peine  j'y  crois  .  .  . 

Vous  etiez  encor  petite. 

Dans  votre  sein  qui  palpite 
Se  glisse  un  hot-e  soumois  .  .  . 
Dieu !  que  le  temps  passe  vite. 

Chez  vous  Cupidon  s'invite : 
Adieu  la  paix  d'autrefois ! 
Vous  ^tiez  encor  petite  : 
Dieu  !  que  le  temps  passe  vite  I 
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If  the  Critic  is  to  proclaim  new  books  of  merit,  he  should 
not  neglect  a  volume  by  Miss  Constance  Naden.  It  is  A  Modern 
Apostle^  &€.  ^  I  have  not  yet  read  the  Modem  Apostle,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  amusing  light  verse  in  *  &c.'  In  Natural  Selection 
a  scientific  sage  beholds  his  adored  one  carried  o£f  by  ^a  more 
dandified  male,'  in  accordance  with  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
Sexual  Selection. 

Shall  I  rage  as  they  whirl  in  the  valse  ? 

Shall  I  sneer  as  they  carol  and  coo  I 
Ah  no !  for  since  Chloe  is  false 
I'm  certain  that  Darwin  is  true  ! 

*  Solomon  Redivivus,  1886,*  though  a  little  long,  is  also  good. 

We  were  a  soft  Amoeba 

In  ages  past  and  gone, 
Ere  yon  were  Queen  of  Sheba 

And  I  King  Solomon. 

Unconquered,  undivided, 

We  lived  in  happy  sloth, 
And  all  that  you  did  I  did, 

One  dinner  nourished  both : 

Till  you  incurred  the  odium 

Of  fissure  and  divorce — 
A  severed  pseudopodium 

You  strayed  your  lonely  course, 

which  wandered  upwards  and  upwards. 

Till  from  that  soft  Amosba  ] 

In  ages  past  and  gone 
You've  grown  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

And  I  King  Solomon. 

There  are  other  good  things,  and  good  sonnets,  in  the  volume, 
but  itc  ad  vendentesy  and  purchase  for  yourselves. 

• 
.  f  Concerning  Hie  Doctor  and  the  Slavey  several  Correspondents 
write,  *  See  Sandy's  story  in  Warburton's  Darieny  chapter  ix.'  So 
anybody  may  see  the  story,  which  every  one  says  is  most  horrible 
and  appalling.  A  charming  fantastic  version  about  ^sculapius 
has  also  been  sent. 

Another  Correspondent  has  read  a  tale    called   *A  Wife's 
Revenge,'  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Oood  Words y  1873;  and 

>  Kegan  Taul,  Trench,  Sc  Co. 
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he  has  also  read  Charles  Beade's  <  Single  Heart  and  Doable  Face/ 
He  wants  to  know  how  those  pieces  come  to  be  so  very  like  each 
other.  People  interested  in  coincidences  may  seek  an  explanation 
for  themselves. 


An  anonymous  Correspondent  from  St.  Andrews  is  respectfully 
informed  that,  in  the  words  of  Artemus  Ward,  *The  spirit  said  no, 
with  one  of  the  most  tremenjous  knocks  I  ever  experienced.' 

Andrew  Lanq. 


The  'Donna.' 


TuE  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  foUowing  sabscriptions  to 
the  *  Donna '  Fund.  Any  sums  received  after  June  11,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
August  number: — Mrs.  Hubbard,  lOf.  Amateur  Photographer,  7<.  &I.  Mabel 
Sonnebom,  5«.    Edith,  10«.    0  %,  3«.    L.  C,  10«. 
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write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  artide  they  wish  to 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS,  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  returned  in  case  of  mm- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  aod- 
dented  loss.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Editor  of  Lonqman's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  JRow,  London,  E.C 
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NOBILITY  OF  LIFE. 

'  WHO  BEST  CAN  SUFFER,  BEST  CAN  Z)0.'— Milton. 

The  Vlotoria  Reifirn  is  unparalleled  in  the  History  of  Great  Empires 
for  its  Purity,  Goodness,  and  Greatness ! ! ! 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL  FROM  THE  TALE  OF  UFE  ? 

'  Were  I  asked  what  best  di^^nifies  the  present  and  consecrates  the  past ;  what  alone  enables  us 
to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  TALE  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  PUREST  LIGHT  UPON  OUR 
REASON;  what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  religion;  what  is  best  fitted  to  SOFTEN  THE 
HEART  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul-I  would  answer  with  Lassues,  it  is  '  EXPERIENCE.* 

LOKD  Lyttox. 
J.  0.  ENO,  RSQ.,  QUKKN'S  Hrad  Hotel,  Nkwcastle-cpov-Tynb,  June  4,  1877. 

8iH,— Will  yon  to-day  allow  me  to  present  yoa  with  this  Testimonial  and  Poem  on  ynnr  justly 
celebrated  KBUIT  SALT  ?  Beiuif  th9  Writer  for  several  flnt-cUs^  Loud'Ui  Migazines,  and  my  occnpatinn  befuir  a 
▼ery  sedentary  one,  I  came  here  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  see  what  change  of  air  would  do  for  me,  and,  at  the 
widh  of  some  personal  friend*  of  mine  hen*.  I  bnye  taken  yoar  FRUIT  SALT,  and  the  good  results  accruing? 
therefrom  have  been  my  reason  for  sdr  resslng  yon. — ^I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  A  LADY. 
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ABSUDshineon  fair  Nature's 

face, 
Which  dearly  do  we  love 

to  trace, 
As  welcome  as  the  flowers 

in  May, 
That  bloom  around  us  on 

our  way. 
As  welcome  as  the   wild 

birds'  song. 
Which  greets  us  as  we  go 

along ; 
As  welcome  aa  the  flowers* 

perfume, 
That  scents  the  air  in  sweet, 

sweet  June, 

Is  Eno's  famous 
Fpiiit  Saltl 


Cool  and  refreshing  as  the 
breeze, 

To  Headache  it  gives  cer- 
tain ease ; 

Biliousness  —  it  does  as- 
suage, 

And  cures  it  both  in  Youth 
and  Age. 

Giddiness  it  will  arrest, 

And  give  both  confidence 
and  rest ; 

Thirst  it  will  at  once  allay, 

And  what  the  best  in  every 
way? 

Why,  Eno's  famous 
Fruit  Salt! 


The  Appetite  it  will  en- 
force, 

And  help  the  system  in  its 
course ; 

Perhaps  you  Ve  at  e  or  drank 
too  much. 

It  will  restore  like  magic 
touch. 

Depression  with  its  fearful 
sway, 

Itdri  ves  electric-like  away  ; 

And  if  the  Blood  is  found 
impure. 

What  effects  a  perfect  cure? 

Why,  Edo*s  famous 
Fruit  Salt ! 


Free    from    Danger,    free 

from  harm. 
It    acts  like  some   magi- 
cian's charm; 
At    any     time    a    dainty 

draught. 
Which  will  dispel  disease's 

shaft ; 
More    priceless    than   the 

richest  gold. 
That  ever  did  its  wealth 

unfold  ; 
And    all    throughout   our 

native  land, 
Should    always    have    at 

their  command 

Eno*s  famous  Fruit 
Sfl^t! 


*  THNO'S  VEGETABLE  MOTO.*— To  aid  Nature  without  force  or  strain,  use 
•*^  •  UNO'S  VEOETABLi:  MOTO  '  (a  simple  Vegetable  Extract),  occadonally  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  ENO'S  FBUIT  SAIiT.  T  bey  perform  their  vork  *  silently  as  tile  twilight  comes  when  the  day  i:* 
done,*  and  tbe  patient  \a  much  astonished  to  find  his  bilious  attack,  &c,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  anl 
'  natural  onslaught  of  the  Moto;  You  cannot  oreistate  their  great  value  in  keeping  the  Blood  pare  and  preveotiug 
disease. 

«  EXO'S  VEGETABLE  MOTO,*  of  ail  Chemists.    Price  Is,  lid.     Post- free,  Is.  3d. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,   HATCH  AM,   LONDON,  S.E. 
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Allan  Quatermain: 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS 

FURTBER  ADVENTURES  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  COMPANY  WITH 
SIR  HENRY  CURTIS,  BART,,  COMMANDER  JOHN  GOOD,  RM^ 

and  one  umslopooaas. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Author  of  *She/ 
*KiNo  Solomon's  Mines/  &c. 

Ex  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi. 
CHAPTER  XXIl. 

BOW  UMSLOPOGAAS  HELD  THE  STAIR. 

WE  looked  one  at  another. 
*Thou  seest,'  I  said,  *they  have  taken  away  the  door. 
Is  there  aught  with  which  we  may  fill  the  place  ?  Speak  quickly, 
for  they  will  be  on  us  ere  the  daylight/  I  spoke  thus,  because 
I  knew  that  we  must  hold  this  place  or  none,  as  there  were  no 
inner  doors  in  the  palace^  the  rooms  being  separated  one  from 
another  by  curtains.  I  also  knew  that  if  we  could  by  any  means 
defend  this  doorway  the  murderers  could  get  in  nowhere  else;  for 
the  palace  was  absolutely  impregnable,  that  is,  since  the  secret  door 
by  which  Sorais  had  entered  on  that  memorable  night  of  attempted 
murder  had,  by  Nyleptha's  order,  been  closed  up  with  masonry. 

*  I  have  it,'  said  Nyleptha,  who,  as  usual  with  her,  rose  to  the 
emergency  in  a  wonderful  way.  *  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
courtyard  are  blocks  of  cut  marble — the  workmen  brought  them 
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there  for  the  bed  of  the  new  statue  of  Incubu,  my  lord ;  let  us 
block  the  door  with  them.' 

I  jumped  at  the  idea ;  and  having  despatched  one  of  the 
remaining  jnaidens  down  the  great  stair  to  see  if  she  could  obtain 
assistance  from  the  docks  below,  where  her  father,  who  was  a  great 
merchant  employing  many  men,  had  his  dwelling-place,  and  jet 
another  to  watch  through  the  doorway,  we  made  our  way  back 
across  the  courtyard  to  where  the  hewn  marble  lay ;  and  here  we 
met  Kara  returning  irom  despatching  the  first  two  messengers* 
There  were  the  marble  blocks,  sure  enough,  broad,  massive  lumps, 
some  six  inches  thick,  and  weighing  about  eighty  pounds  each,  and 
there,  too,  were  a  couple  of  implements  like  small  stretchers,  that 
the  workmen  used  to  carry  them  on.  Without  delay  we  got  some 
of  the  blocks  on  to  the  stretchers,  and  four  of  the  girls  carried  them 
to  the  doorway. 

*  Listen,  Macumazahn,*  said  Umslopogaas,  *  if  these  low  fellows 
come,  it  is  I  who  will  hold  thB  stair  against  them  till  the  door  is 
built  up.  Nay,  nay,  it  will  be  a  man's  death,  gainsay  me  not,  old 
friend.  It  has  been  a  good  day,  let  it  now  be  good  night.  See, 
I  throw  myself  down  to  rest  on  the  marble  there ;  when  their  foot- 
steps are  nigh,  wake  thou  me,  not  before,  for  I  need  my  strength,' 
and  without  a  word  he  went  outside  and  flung  himself  down  on 
the  marble,  and  was  instantly  asleep. 

At  this  time,  I  too  was  overcome,  and  was  forced  to  sit  down  by 
the  doorway,  and  content  myself  with  directing  operations.  The 
girls  brought  the  blocks,  while  Kara  and  Nyleptha  built  them  up 
across  the  six-foot-wide  doorway,  a  triple  row  of  them,  for  less 
would  be  useless.  But  the  marble  had  to  be  brought  forty  yards, 
and  then  there  were  forty  yards  to  run  back,  and  though  the  girls 
laboured  gloriously,  even  staggering  along  alone,  each  with  a  block 
in  her  arms,  it  was  slow  work,  dreadfully  slow. 

The  light  was  growing  now,  and  presently,  in  the  silence,  we 
heard  a  commotion  at  the  far-off  bottom  of  the  stair,  and  the  fiadnt 
clanking  of  armed  men.  As  yet  the  wall  was  only  two  feet 
high,  and  we  had  been  eight  minutes  at  the  building  of  it.  So 
they  had  come.    Alphonse  had  heard  aright. 

The  clanking  sound  came  nearer,  and  in  the  ghostly  grey  of  the 
dawning  we  could  make  out  long  files  of  men,  some  fifty  or  so  in 
all,  slowly  creeping  up  the  stair.  They  were  now  at  the  half-way 
standing  place  that  rested  on  the  great  flying  arch ;  and  here,i)er- 
ceiving  that  something  was  going  on  above,  they,  to  our  great 
gain,  halted  for  three  or  four  minutes  and  consulted,  then  slowly 
and  cautiously  advanced  again. 
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'     We  had  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  work  now^  and 
it  was  ahnost  three  feet  high* 

Then  I  woke  Umslopogaas.  The  great  man  rose,  stretched 
himself,  and  swung  Inkosi-kaas  roimd  his  head. 

*  It  is  well,'  he  said.  *  I  feel  as  a  young  man  once  more.  My 
strength  has  come  back  to  me,  ay,  even  as  a  lamp  flares  up 
before  it  dies.  Fear  not,  I  shall  fight  a  good  fight ;  the  wine  and 
the  sleep  have  put  a  new  heart  into  me. 

^  Macumazahn,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed  that  thou 
and  I  stood  together  on  a  star,  and  looked  down  on  the  world,  and 
thou  wast  as  a  spirit,  Macumazahn,  for  light  flamed  through 
thy  flesh,  but  I  could  not  see  what  was  the  fashion  of  mine  own 
face.  The  hour  has  come  for  us,  old  hunter.  So  be  it :  we  have 
had  our  time,  but  I  would  that  in  it  I  had  seen  some  more  such 
fights  as  yesterday's. 

^  Let  them  bury  me  after  the  fashion  of  my  people,  Macuma- 
zahn, and  set  my  eyes  towards  Zululand ; '  and  he  took  my  hand 
and  shook  it,  and  then  turned  to  face  the  advancing  foe. 
-  Just  then,  to  my  astonishment,  the  Zu-Vendi  officer  Kara  clam- 
bered over  our  improvised  wall  in  his  quiet,  determined  sort  of  way, 
and  took  his  stand  by  the  Zulu,  unsheathing  his  sword  as  he  did  so. 

*  What,  comest  thou  too  ? '  laughed  out  the  old  warrior.  *  Wel- 
come— a  welcome  to  thee,  brave  heart.  Ow !  for  the  man  who  can 
die  like  a  man ;  ow !  for  the  death  grip  and  the  ringing  of  steel. 
Ow !  we  are  ready ;  we  whet  our  beaks  like  eagles ;  our  spears  flash 
in  the  sun,  we  shake  our  assegais,  and  are  hungry  to  fight.  Who 
comes  to  give  greeting  to  the  Chieftainess  [Inkosi-kaas]  ?  Who 
would  taste  her  kiss  whereof  the  fruit  is  death  ?  I  the  Wood- 
pecker, I  the  Slaughterer,  I  the  Swiftfooted,  I  Umslopogaas  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Maquilisini  of  the  people  of  Amazulu,  a  captain  of 
the  regiment  of  the  Nkomabakosi :  I  Umslopogaas,  the  son  of  Inda- 
bazimbi,  the  son  of  Arpi,  the  son  of  Mosilikaatze,  I  of  the  royal 
blood  of  T'Ghaka,  I  of  the  King's  House,  I  the  Ringed  Man,  I  the 
Indima,  I  call  to  them  as  a  buck  calls,  I  chaUenge  them,  I  await 
them.    Ow !  it  is  thou,  it  is  thou.' 

As  he  spake,  or  rather  chanted,  his  wild  war-song,  the  armed 
men,  among  whom  in  the  growing  light  I  recognised  both  Nasta 
and  Agon,  came  streaming  up  the  stair  with  a  rush,  and  one  big 
fellow,  armed  with  a  heavy  spear,  dashed  up  the  ten  semicircular 
steps  ahead  of  his  comrades  and  struck  at  the  great  Zulu  with 
the  spear.  Umslopogaas  moved  his  body  but  not  his  legs,  so  that 
the   blow  missed  him,  and  next  instant   Inkosi-kaas    crashed 
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through  headpiece,  hair,  and  skull,  and  the  man's  corpse  was  rattling 
down  the  steps.  As  he  dropped,  his  round  hippopotamus-hide 
shield  fell  from  his  hand  on  to  the  marble,  and  the  Zulu  stooped 
down  and  seized  it,  still  chanting  as  he  did  so. 

In  another  second  the  sturdy  Kara  had  also  slain  a  man,  kad 
then  began  a  scene  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  known  to  me* 

Up  rushed  the  assailants,  one,  two,  three  at  a  time,  and  as 
fast  as  they  came  the  axe  crashed  and  the  sword  swung,  and  down 
they  rolled  again,  dead  or  dying.  And  ever  as  the  fight  thickened, 
the  old  Zulu's  eye  seemed  to  get  quicker  and  his  arm  stronger* 
He  shouted  out  his  war-cries  and  the  names  of  chiefs  whom  he 
had  slain,  and  the  blows  of  his  awful  axe  rained  straight  and 
true,  shearing  through  everything  they  fell  on.  There  was  none 
of  the  scientific  method  he  was  so  fond  of  about  this  last  im- 
mortal fight  of  his  ;  he  had  no  time  for  it,  but  struck  with  his 
full  strength,  and  at  every  stroke  a  man  sank  in  his  tracks,  and 
went  rattling  down  the  marble  steps. 

They  hacked  and  hewed  at  him  with  swords  and  spears, 
wounding  him  in  a  dozen  places  till  he  streamed  red  with  blood ; 
but  the  shield  protected  his  head  and  the  chain-shirt  his  vitals, 
and  for  minute  after  minute,  aided  by  the  gallant  Zu-Vendi,  he 
still  held  the  stair. 

At  last  Kara's  sword  broke,  and  he  grappled  with  a  foe,  and 
they  rolled  down  together,  and  he  was  cut  to  pieces,  dying  like 
the  brave  man  that  he  was. 

Umslopogaas  was  alone  now,  but  he  never  blenched  or  turned* 
Shouting  out  some  wild  Zulu  battle-cry,  he  beat  down  a  foe,  ay  I  and 
another,  and  another,  till  at  last  they  drew  back  from  the  slippery 
blood-stained  steps,  and  stared  at  him  in  amazement,  thinking 
that  he  was  no  mortal  man. 

The  wall  of  marble  block  was  four  feet  six  high  now,  and  hopd 
rose  in  my  heart  as  I  leaned  there  against  it  a  miserable  helpless 
log,  and  ground  my  teeth,  and  watched  that  glorious  struggle.  I 
could  do  no  more,  for  I  had  lost  my  revolver  in  the  battle. 

And  old  Umslopogaas,  he  leaned  too  on  his  good  axe,  and,  faint 
as  he  was  with  wounds,  he  mocked  them,  he  called  them  women — 
the  grand  old  warrior,  standing  there  one  against  so  many !  And  for 
a  breathing  space  none  would  come  against  him,  notwithstanding 
Nasta's  exhortations,  till  at  last  old  Agon,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  a  brave  man,  mad  with  baffled  rage,  and  seeing  that  the  wall 
would  soon  be  built  and  his  plans  defeated,  shook  the  great  spear 
he  held,  and  rushed  up  the  dripping  steps. 
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*  Ah,  ah ! '  shouted  the  Zulu,  as  he  recognised  the  priest's 
flowing  white  beard,  *  it  is  thou,  old  "  witch-finder ! "  come  on,  I 
await  thee,  white  "medicine  man."  Come  on!  come  on!  J 
have  sworn  to  slay  thee,  and  I  ever  keep  my  faith.' 

On  he  came,  taking  him  at  his  word,  and  drave  the  big  spear 
with  such  force  at  Umslopogaas  that  it  sunk  right  through  the 
tough  shield  and  pierced  him  in  the  neck.  The  Zulu  cast  down 
the  transfixed  shield,  and  that  moment  was  Agon's  last,  for  before 
he  could  free  his  spear  and  strike  again,  with  a  shout  of  *  There^s 
for  thee  J  Bain  maker  t^  Umslopogaas  gripped  Inkosi-kaas  with 
both  hands  and  whirled  her  on  high  and  drave  her  right  on  to 
his  venerable  head,  so  that  Agon  rolled  down  dead  among  the 
corpses  of  his  fellow-murderers,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him  and 
his  plots  together.  And  even  as  he  fell,  a  great  cry  rose  from  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and  looking  out  through  the  portion  of  the  door- 
way that  was  yet  unclosed,  we  saw  armed  men  rushing  up  to  the 
rescue,  and  called  an  answer  to  their  shouts.  Then  the  would-be 
murderers  who  yet  remained  on  the  stairway,  and  amongst  whom  I 
saw  several  priests,  turned  to  fly,  but,  having  nowhere  to  go,  were 
butchered  as  they  fled.  Only  one  man  stayed,  and  he  was  the 
great  lord  Nasta,  Nyleptha's  suitor,  and  the  father  of  the  plot.  For 
a  moment  the  black-bearded  Nasta  stood  with  bowed  face  leaning 
on  his  long  sword  as  though  in  despair,  and  then,  with  a  dreadful 
shout,  he  too  rushed  up  at  the  Zulu,  and,  swinging  the  glittering 
sword  around  his  head,  dealt  him  such  a  mighty  blow  beneath  his 
guard  that  the  keen  steel  of  the  heavy  blade  bit  right  through 
the  chain  armour  and  deep  into  Umslopogaas'  side,  for  a  moment 
paralysing  him  and  causing  him  to  drop  his  axe. 

Baising  the  sword  again,  Nasta  sprang  forward  to  make  an 
end  of  him,  but  little  he  knew  his  foe.  With  a  shake  and  a  yell 
of  fury  the  Zulu  gathered  himself  together  and  sprang  straight 
at  Nasta's  throat,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  wounded  lion 
spring.  He  struck  him  fall  as  his  foot  was  on  the  topmost  stair, 
and  his  long  arms  closing  round  him  like  iron  bands,  down  they 
rolled  together  struggling  furiously.  Nasta  was  a  strong  man 
and  a  desperate,  but  he  could  not  match  the  strongest  man  in 
Zululand,  sore  wounded  though  he  was,  whose  strength  was  as 
the  strength  of  a  bull.  In  a  minute  the  end  came.  I  saw  old 
Umslopogaas  stagger  to  his  feet — ^ay,  and  saw  him  by  a  single 
gigantic  effort  swing  up  the  struggling  Nasta  and  with  a  shout  of 
.  triumph  hurl  him  straight  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  to  be 
car^shed  to  powder  on  the  rocks  two  hundred  feet  belowt 
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The  succour  which  had  been  summoned  by  the  girl,  who 
had  passed  down  the  stair  before  the  assassins  passed  up,  was 
at  hand,  and  the  loud  shouts  which  reached  us  from  the  outer 
gates  told  us  that  the  town  was  also  aroused,  and  the  men 
awakened  by  the  women  were  calling  to  be  admitted.  Some  of 
Nyleptha's  brave  ladies,  who,  in  their  nightshifts  and  with  their 
long  hair  streaming  down  their  backs  just  as  they  had  been 
aroused  from  rest,  had  worked  so  gallantly  at  blocking  the 
passage  through  the  wall,  went  off  to  admit  them  at  the  side 
entrance,  whilst  others,  assisted  by  the  rescuing  party  outside, 
pushed  and  pulled  down  the  marble  blocks  they  had  placed  there 
with  so  much  labour. 

Soon  the  wall  was  down  again,  and  through  the  doorway, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  rescuers,  staggered  old  Umslopogaas,  an 
awful  and,  in  a  way,  a  glorious  figure.  The  man  was  a  mass  of 
wounds,  and  a  glance  at  his  wild  eye  told  me  that  he  was  dying. 
The  *keshla '  gum-ring  upon  his  head  was  severed*  in  two  places 
by  sword  cuts,  one  just  over  the  curious  hole  in  his  skull,  and  the 
blood  poured  down  his  face  from  the  gashes.  Also  on  the  right 
side  of  his  neck  was  a  stab  from  a  spear,  inflicted  by  Agon ;  there 
was  a  deep  cut  on  his  left  arm  just  below  where  the  mail  shirt- 
sleeve stopped,  and  on  the  right  side  of  his  body  the  armour  was 
severed  by  a  gash  six  inches  long  where  Nasta's  mighty  sword  had 
bitten  through  it  and  deep  into  its  wearer's  vitals. 

On,  axe  in  hand,  he  staggered,  that  dreadful-looking,  splendid 
savage,  and  the  ladies  forgot  to  turn  faint  at  the  scene  of  blood,  and 
cheered  him,  as  well  they  might,  but  he  never  stayed  or  heeded. 
With  outstretched  arms  and  tottering  gait  he  pursued  his  way, 
followed  by  us  all,  along  the  broad  shell-strewn  walk  that  ran 
through  the  courtyard,  past  the  spot  where  the  blocks  of  marble 
lay,  through  the  round  arched  doorway  and  the  thick  curtains 
that  hung  within  it,  down  the  short  passage  and  into  the  great 
hall,  which  was  now  filling  with  hastily-armed  men,  who  poured 
through  the  side  entrance.  Straight  up  the  hall  he  went,  leaving 
behind  him  a  track  of  blood  on  the  marble  pavement,  till  at  last 
he  reached  the  sacred  stone  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
here  his  strength  seemed  to  fail  him,  for  he  stopped  and  leaned 
upon  his  axe.  Then  suddenly  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried 
aloud — 

*  I  die,  I  die — but  it  was  a  kingly  fray.  Where  are  they  who 
came  up  the  great  stair?  I  see  them  not.  Art  thou  there, 
Macumazahn,  or  art  thou  gone  before  to  wait  for  me  in  the  daik 
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whither  I  go  ?  The  blood  blinds  me ;  the  place  turns  round ;  I 
hear  the  voice  of  waters.' 

Next,  as  though  a  new  thought  had  struck  him,  he  lifted  the 
red  axe  and  kissed  the  blade. 

*  Farewell,  Inkosi-kaas,'  he  cried.  *Nay,  nay,  we  will  go 
together ;  we  cannot  part,  thou  and  I.  We  have  lived  too  long 
one  with  another,  thou  and  I.' 

One  more  stroke,  only  one !  A  good  stroke  !  a  straight  stroke ! 
a  strong  stroke !  and,  dmwing  himself  to  his  full  height,  with  a 
wild,  heart^shaking  shout,  he  with  both  hands  began  to  whirl  the 
axe  round  his  head  till  it  looked  like  a  circle  of  flaming  steel. 
Then  suddenly  with  awful  force  he  brought  it  down  straight  on  to 
the  crown  of  the  mass  of  sacred  stone.  A  shower  of  sparks  flew  up, 
and  such  was  the  almost  superhuman  strength  of  the  blow,  that 
the  massive  marble  split  with  a  rending  sound  into  a  score  of 
pieces,  whilst  of  Inkosi-kaas  there  remained  but  some  fragments 
of  steel  and  a  fibrous  rope  of  shattered  horn  that  had  been  the 
handle.  Down  with  a  crash  on  to  the  pavement  fell  the  fragments 
of  the  holy  stone,  and  down  with  a  crash  on  to  them,  still  grasp- 
ing the  knob  of  Inkosi-kaas,  fell  the  brave  old  Zulu — dead. 

And  thus  the  Hero  died. 

A  gasp  of  wonder  and  astonishment  rose  from  all  those  who 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  sight,  and  then  somebody  cried,  ^  The 
'prophecy  !  the  prophecy  I  He  has  shattered  the  sacred  stone ! '  and 
at  once  a  murmuring  arose. 

'  Ay,'  said  Nyleptha,  with  that  quick  wit  which  distinguishes 
her.  '  Ay,  my  people,  he  has  shattered  the  stone,  and  behold  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  for  a  stranger  king  rules  in  Zu-Vendis.  Incubu, 
my  lord,  hath  beat  Sorais  back,  and  I  fear  her  no  more,  and  to 
him  who  hath  saved  the  Grown  it  shall  surely  be.  And  this  man,' 
she  said,  turning  to  me  and  laying  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
*  wot  ye  that  though  wounded  in  the  fight  of  yesterday  he  rode 
with  that  old  warrior  who  lies  there  one  hundred  miles  'twixt  sun- 
set and  rise  to  save  me  firom  the  plots  of  cruel  men.  Ay,  and  he 
has  saved  me,  by  a  very  little,  and  therefore  because  of  the  deeds 
that  they  have  done — deeds  of  glory  such  as  our  history  cannot 
show  the  like — therefore  I  say  that  the  name  of  Macumazahn  and 
the  name  of  dead  Umslopogaas,  ay,  and  the  name  of  Kara,  my 
servant,  who  aided  him  to  hold  the  stair,  shall  be  blazoned  in 
letters  of  gold  above  my  throne,  and  shall  be  glorious  for  ever 
while  the  land  endures.     I,  the  Queen,  have  said  it.' 

This  spirited  speech  was  met  with  loud  cheering,  and  I  said  that 
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after  all  we  had  only  done  our  duty,  as  it  is  the  feshion  of  both 
Englishmen  and  Zulus  to  do,  and  there  was  nothing  to  make  an 
outcry  about ;  at  which  they  cheered  still  more,  and  then  I  was  sup- 
ported across  the  outer  courtyard  to  my  old  quarters  in  order 
that  I  might  be  put  to  bed.  As  I  went  my  eyes  lit  upon  the 
brave  horse  <  Daylight '  that  lay  there,  his  white  head  outstretched 
on  the  pavement,  exactly  as  he  had  &llen  on  entering  the  yard ; 
and  I  bade  those  who  supported  me  take  me  near  him,  that  I 
might  look  on  the  good  beast  once  more  before  he  was  dragged 
away.  And  as  I  looked,  to  my  astonishment  he  opened  his  eyes 
and,  lifting  his  head  a  little,  whinnied  faintly.  I  could  have 
shouted  for  joy  to  find  that  he  was  not  dead,  only  unfortunately  I 
had  not  a  shout  left  in  me ;  but  as  it  was,  grooms  were  sent  for 
and  he  was  lifted  up  and  wine  poured  down  his  throat,  and  in  a 
fortnight  he  was  as  well  and  strong  as  ever,  and  is  the  pride  and 
joy  of  all  the  people  of  Milosis,  who,  whenever  they  see  him, 
point  him  out  to  the  little  children  as  the  *  horse  which  saved  the 
White  Queen's  life.' 

Then  I  went  on  and  got  off  to  bed,  and  was  washed  and  had 
my  mail  shirt  removed.  They  hurt  me  a  good  deal  in  getting  it 
off,  and  no  wonder,  for  on  my  left  breast  and  side  vras  a  black 
bruise  the  size  of  a  saucer. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember  was  the  tramp  of  horBcmen 
outside  the  palace  wall  some  ten  hours  later.  I  raised  myself  and 
asked  what  was  the  news,  and  they  told  me  that  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  sent  by  Curtis  to  assist  the  Queen  had  arrived  from  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  which  they  had  left  two  hours  after  sundown. 
When  they  left,  the  wreck  of  Sorais'  army  was  in  full  retreat 
upon  M'Arstuna,  followed  by  all  our  effective  cavalry.  Sir  Henry 
'  was  encamping  the  remains  of  his  worn-out  forces  on  the  site  (such 
is  the  fortune  of  war)  that  Sorais  had  occupied  the  night  before, 
and  proposed  marching  on  to  M'Arstuna  on  the  morrow.  Having 
heard  this  I  felt  that  I  could  die  with  a  light  heart,  and  then 
everything  became  a  blank. 

When  next  I  awoke  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  round  disc 
of  a  sympathetic  eye-glass,  behind  which  was  Good. 

*  How  are  you  getting  on,  old  chap  ? '  said  a  voice  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  eye-glass. 

*  What  are  you  doing  here  ? '  I  asked  faintly.  *  You  ought  to  be 
at  M'Arstuna — ^have  you  run  away,  or  what  ? ' 

*  M'Arstuna,'  be  replied  cheerfully.    *  Ah,  M'Arstuna  fell  last 
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week — you've  been  unconscious  for  a  fortnight,  you  see — ^with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  you  know,  trumpets  blowing,  flags  flying,  just  * 
as  though  they  had  had  the  best  of  it ;  but  for  all  that,  weren't 
they  glad  to  go.    Israel  made  for  his  tents,  I  can  tell  you — never 
saw  such  a  sight  in  my  life.' 

*  And  Sorais  ? '  I  asked. 

*Sorais — oh,  Sorais  is  a  prisoner;  they  gave  her  up,  the 
gcoundrels,'  he  added  with  a  change  of  tone — *  sacrificed  the  Queen 
to  save  their  skins,  you  see.  She  is  being  brought  up  here,  and 
I  don't  know  what  will  happen  to  her,  poor  soul ! '  And  he  sighed. 

*  Where  is  Curtis  ? '  I  asked. 

*  He  is  with  Nyleptha.  She  rode  out  to  meet  us  to-day,  and 
there  was  a  grand  to  do,  I  can  tell  you.  He  is  coming  to  see  you 
to-morrow ;  the  doctors  (for  there  is  a  medical  "  faculty  "  in  Zu- 
Vendis  as  elsewhere)  thought  that  he  had  better  not  come  to-day.' 

I  said  nothing,  but  somehow  I  thought  to  myself  that  not- 
withstanding the  doctors  he  might  have  given  me  a  look ;  but 
there,  when  a  man  is  ijewly  married  and  has  just  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory, he  is  apt  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  doctors,  and  quite  right  too. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  informing  me  that  *  Monsieur 
must  now  couch  himself,'  and  looking  up  perceived  Alphonse's 
enormous  black  moustachios  curling  away  in  the  distance. 

'  So  you  are  here  ? '  I  said. 

*  Mais  oui,  Monsieur ;  the  war  is  now  finished,  my  military 
instincts  are  satisfied,  and  I  return  to  nurse  Monsieur.' 

I  laughed,  or  rather  tried  to ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
Alphonse's  failings  as  a  warrior  (and  I  fear  that  he  did  not  come 
up  to  the  level  of  his  heroic  grand&ther  in  this  particular,  show- 
ing thereby  how  true  is  the  saying  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be 
overshadowed  by  some  great  ancestral  name),  a  better  or  a  kinder 
nurse  never  lived.  Poor  Alphonse !  I  hope  he  will  always  think 
of  me  as  kindly  as  I  think  of  him. 

On  the  morrow  I  saw  Curtis  and  Nyleptha  with  him,  and  he 
told  me  the  whole  history  of  what  had  happened  since  Umslopogaas 
and  I  galloped  wildly  away  from  the  battle  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Queen.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  managed  the  thing  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  general.  Of  course, 
however,  our  loss  had  been  dreadfully  heavy — indeed,  I  am  afraid 
to  say  bow  many  perished  in  the  desperate  battle  I  have  described, 
but  I  know  that  the  slaughter  has  appreciably  affected  the  male 
population  of  the  country.  He  was  very  pleased  to  see  me,  dear 
fellow  that  he  is,  and  thanked  me  with  tears  in  hip  eyes  for  the 
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little  I  had  been  able  to  do,     I  saw  him,  however,  start  violenUy 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  my  face. 

As  for  Nyleptha,  she  was  positively  radiant  now  that  *her 
dear  lord '  had  come  back  with  no  other  injury  than  an  ugly  sear 
on  his  forehead.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  allowed  all  the  fearful 
slaughter  that  had  taken  place  to  weigh  ever  so  little  in  the 
balance  ag&inst  this  one  fact,  or  even  to  greatly  diminish  her 
joy ;  and  I  cannot  blame  her  for  it,  seeing  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
loving  woman  to  look  at  all  things  through  the  spectacles  of  her 
love,  and  little  does  she  reck  of  the  misery  of  the  many  if  the 
happiness  of  the  one  be  assured.  That  is  human  nature,  which 
the  Positivists  tell  us  is  just  perfection,  so  no  doubt  it  is  all 
right. 

*  And  what  art  thou  going  to  do  with  Sorais  ?'  I  asked  her. 
Instantly  her  bright  brow  darkened  to  a  frown. 

*  Sorais,'  she  said,  with  a  little  stamp  of  the  foot;  *ah,  but 
Sorais!' 

Sir  Henry  hastened  to  turn  the  subject. 

*  You  will  soon  be  about  and  all  right  again  now,  old  feUow,' 
he  said.  ] 

I  shook  my  head  and  laughed.       '  t 

*  Don't  deceive  yourselves,'  I  said.  *  I  maybe  about  for  a  little, 
but  I  shall  never  be  all  right  again.  1  am  a  dying  man,  Curtis* 
I  may  die  slow,  but  die  I  must.  Do  you  know  I  have  been 
spitting  blood  all  the  morning  ?  I  tell  you  there  is  something 
working  away  into  my  lung;  I  can  feel  it.  There,  don't  look 
distressed ;  I  have  had  my  day,  and  am  ready  to  go.  Give  me 
the  mirror,  will  you,  I  want  to  look  at  myself.' 

He  made  some  excuse,  but  I  saw  through  it  and  insisted,  and 
at  last  he  handed  me  one  of  the  discs  of  polished  silver  set  in  a 
wooden  frame  like  a  hand-screen,  which  serve  as  looking-glasses 
in  Zu-Vendis.     I  looked  and  put  it  down. 

*  Ah,'  I  said  quietly,  *  I  thought  so,  and  you  talk  of  my  getting 
all  right.'  I  did  not  like  to  let  them  see  how  shocked  I  really 
was  at  my  own  appearance.  My  grizzled  stubbly  hair  was  turned 
snow-white,  and  my  yellow  face  was  shrunk  like  an  aged  woman's, 
and  had  two  deep  purple  rings  painted  beneath  the  eyes. 

Here  Nyleptha  began  to  cry,  and  Sir  Henry  again  turned  the 
subject,  telling  me  that  the  artists  had  taken  a  cast  of  the  dead 
body  of  old  Umslopogaas,  and  that  a  great  statue  in  black  marble 
was  to  be  erected  of  him  in  the  act  of  splitting  the  sacred  stone, 
which  was  to  be  matched  by  another  statue  in  white  marble  ef 
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myself  and  the  horse  *DayKght*  as  he  appeared  when,  at  the 
termination  of  that  wild  ride,  he  sank  beneath  me  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  I  have  since  seen  these  statues,  which  at  the 
time  of  writing  this,  six  months  after  the  battle,  are  nearly 
finished ;  and  very  beautiful  they  are,  especially  that  of  Umslo- 
pogaas,  which  is  exactly  like  him.  As  for  that  of  myself,  it  is 
good,  but  they  have  idealised  my  ugly  face  a  little,  which  is 
perhaps  as  well,  seeing' that  thousands  of  people  will  probably  look 
at  it  in  the  centuries  to  come,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at  ugly 
things. 

Then  they  told  me  that  Umslopogaas'  last  wish  had  been 
carried  out,  and  that  instead  of  being  cremated,  as  I  shall  be, 
after  the  usual  custom  here,  he  had  been  tied  up,  Zulu  fashion, 
with  his  knees  beneath  his  chin,  and,  having  been  wrapped  in 
a  thin  sheet  of  beaten  gold,  entombed  in  a  hole  hollowed  out  of 
the  masonry  of  the  semicircular  space  at  the  top  of  the  stair  he 
defended  so  splendidly,  which  iaces,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  almost 
exactly  towards  Zululand.  There  he  sits,  and  will  sit  for  ever, 
for  they  embalmed  him  with  spices  and  put  him  in  an  air-tight 
stone  coffer,  keeping  his  grim  watch  beneath  the  spot  he  held 
alone  against  a  multitude ;  and  the  people  say  that  at  night  his 
ghost  rises  and  stands  shaking  the  phantom  of  Inkosi-kaas  at 
phantom  foes.  Certainly  they  fear  during  the  dark  hours  to  pass 
the  place  where  the  hero  is  buried. 

Oddly  enough,  too,  a  new  legend  or  prophecy  has  axiBen  in 
the  land  in  that  unaccountable  way  in  which  such  things  do 
arise  among  barbarous  and  semi-civilised  people,  blowing,  like 
the  wind,  no  man  knows  whence.  According  to  this  saying,  so 
long  as  the  old  Zulu  sits  there,  looking  down  the  stairway  he 
defended  when  alive,  so  long  will  the  new  House  of  the  Stairway, 
springing  from  the  union  of  the  Englishman  and  Nyleptha,  endure 
and  flourish ;  but  when  he  is  taken  from  thence,  or  when,  ages 
after,  his  bones  at  last  crumble  into  dust,  the  House  shall  fall, 
and  the  Stairway  shall  fall,  and  the  nation  of  the  Zu-Vendi 
shall  cease  to  be  a  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  HAVE  SPOKEN. 

It  was  a  week  after  Nyleptha's  visit,  when  I  had  begun  to  get 
about  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  a  message  came  to 
me  from  Sir  Henry  to  say  that  Sorais  would  be  brought  before 
them  in  the  Queen's  first  ante-chamber  at  midday,  and  requesting 
my  attendance  if  possible.  Accordingly,  greatly  drawn  by  curi- 
osity to  see  this  unhappy  woman  once  more,  I  made  shift,  with 
the  help  of  that  kind  little  fellow  Alphonse,  who  is  a  perfect 
treasure  to  me,  and  that  of  another  waiting-man,  to  reach  the 
ante-chamber.  I  got  there,  indeed,  before  anybody  else,  except  a 
few  of  the  great  Court  officials  who  had  been  bidden  to  be  present ; 
but  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  before  Sorais  was  brought  in  by 
a  party  of  guards,  looking  as  beautiful  and  defiant  as  ever,  but  with 
a  worn  expression  on  her  proud  face.  She  was,  as  usual,  dressed 
in  her  royal  ^  kaf,'  emblazoned  with  the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  and 
in  her  right  hand  she  still  held  the  toy  spear  of  silver.  A  pang 
of  admiration  and  pity  went  through  me  as  I  looked  at  her,  and 
struggling  to  my  feet  I  bowed  deeply,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing my  sorrow  that  I  was  not  able,  owing  to  my  pondition, 
to  remain  standing  before  her. 

She  coloured  a  little  and  then  laughed  bitterly.  ^  Thou  dost 
forget,  Macumazahn,'  she  said ;  ^  I  am  no  more  a  Queen,  save  in 
blood ;  I  am  an  outcast  and  a  prisoner,  one  whom  all  men  should 
scorn,  and  none  show  deference  to.' 

'  At  least,'  I  replied,  ^  thou  art  still  a  lady,  and  therefore  one 
to  whom  deference  is  due.  Also,  thou  art  in  an  evil  case,  and 
therefore  is  it  doubly  due.' 

*  Ah ! '  she  answered,  with  a  little  laugh,  *  thou  dost  forget 
that  I  would  have  wrapped  thee  in  a  sheet  of  gold  and  hung  thee 
to  the  angel's  trumpet  at  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  temple.' 

*  No,*  I  answered,  *  I  assure  the^  I  forgot  it  not ;  indeed,  I 
often  thought  of  it  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  battle  of  the 
Pass  was  turning  against  us ;  but  the  trumpet  is  there,  and  I  am 
still  here,  though  perchance  not  for  long,  so  why  talk  of  it 
now?' 

*  Ah  ! '  she  went  on,  *  the  battle !  the  battle !  Oh,  would  that 
I  were  once  more  a  Queen,  if  only  for  one  little  hour,  and  I  would 
take  8i|cb  f^  vengeance  oq  those  accursed  jackals  who  d^erted  XQe 
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iti  Iny  lieed,  that  it  should  only  be  spoken  of  in  whispers ;  those 
women,  those  pigeon-hearted  half-breeds  who  suflfered  themselved 
to  be  overcome !  *  and  she  choked  in  her  wrath. 

*  Ay,  and  that  little  coward  beside  thee,'  she  went  on,  pointing 
at  Alphonse  with  the  silver  spear,  whereat  he  looked  very  uncom- 
fortable, *  he  escaped  and  betrayed  my  plans.  I  tried  to  make  a 
general  of  him,  telling  the  soldiers  it  was  Bougwan,  and  to  scourge 
valour  into  him '  (here  Alphonse  shivered  at  some  unhappy  recol- 
lection), *  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  hid  beneath  a  banner  in  my 
tent  and  thus  overheard  my  plans.  I  would  that  I  had  slain  him, 
but,  alas !  I  held  my  hand. 

*  And  thou,  Macumazahn,  I  have  heard  of  what  thou  didst ; 
thou  art  brave,  and  hast  a  loyal  heart,  and  the  black  one,  too. 
Ah  I  he  was  a  man.  I  would  fain  have  seen  him  hurl  Nasta  from 
the  stairway.' 

*  Thou  art  a  strange  woman,  Sorais,'  I  said ;  *  I  pray  thee  now 
plead  with  the  Queen  Nyleptha,  that  perchance  she  may  show 
mercy  unto  thee.' 

8he  laughed  out  loud.  ^  /  plead  for  mercy,'  she  said,  and  at 
that  moment  the  Queen  entered,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  and 
Good,  and  took  her  seat  with  an  impassive  face.  As  for  poor 
Good,  he  looked  intensely  ill  at  ease. 

*  GreetiDg,  Sorais,'  said  Nyleptha,  after  a  short  pause.  *  Thou 
hast  rent  the  kingdom  like  a  rag,  thou  hast  put  thousands  of  my 
people  to  the  sword,  thou  hast  twice  basely  plotted  to  destroy  my 
life  by  murder,  thou  hast  sworn  to  slay  my  lord  and  his  com- 
panions and  to  hurl  me  from  the  Stairway.  What  hast  thou  to 
say  why  thou  shouldst  not  die  ?     Speak,  0  Sorais ! ' 

*Methinks  my  sister  the  Queen  hath  forgotten  the  chief 
count  of  the  indictment,'  answered  Sorais  in  her  slow  musical 
tones.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Thou  didst  strive  to  win  the  love  of  my 
lord  Incubu."  It  is  for  this  crime  that  my  sister  will  slay  me, 
not  because  I  levied  war.  It  is  perchance  happy  for  thee,  Nyleptha, 
that  I  fixed  my  mind  upon  his  love  too  late. 

*  Listen,'  she  went  on,  raising  her  voice,  *  I  have  nought  to 
say  save  that  I  would  I  had  won  instead  of  lost.  Do  thou  with 
me  even  as  thou  wilt,  0  Queen,  and  let  my  lord  the  King  there ' 
(pointing  to  Sir  Henry) — *  for  now  will  he  be  King — carry  out  the 
sentence,  as  it  is  meet  he  should,  for  as  he  is  the  beginning  of 
the  evil  let  him  also  be  the  end  ; '  and  she  drew  herself  up  and 
shot  one  angry  glance  at  him  from  her  deep  fringed  eyes,  and 
then  began  to  toy  with  her  spear. 
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Sir  Henry  bent  towsdrds  Nyleptha  and  whiBpered  something  * 
that  I  could  not  catch,  and  then  the  Queen  spoke. 

*  Sorais,  ever  have  I  been  a  good  sister  to  thee.  When  our 
father  died,  and  there  was  much  talk  in  the  land  as  to  whether 
thou  shouldst  sit  upon  the  throne  with  me,  I  being  the  elder,  I 
gave  my  voice  for  thee  and  said,  ^^  Nay,  let  her  sit.  She  is  twin 
with  me ;  we  were  bom  at  a  birth,  wherefore  should  the  one  be 
preferred  before  the  other  ?  "  And  so  has  it  ever  been  'twizt  thee 
and  me,  my  sister.  But  now  thou  knowest  in  what  sort  thou 
hast  repaid  me,  but  I  have  prevailed,  and  thy  life  is  forfeit^ 
Sorais.  And  yet  art  thou  my  sister,  bom  at  a  birth  with  me, 
and  we  played  together  when  we  were  little  and  loved  each  other 
much,  and  at  night  we  slept  in  the  same  cot  with  our  arms  each 
around  the  other's  neck,  and  therefore  even  now  does  my  heart  go 
out  to  thee,  Sorais. 

^  But  not  for  that  would  I  spare  thy  life,  for  thy  offence  has 
been  too  heavy ;  it  doth  drag  down  the  wide  wings  of  my  mercy 
even  to  the  ground.  Also,  while  thou  dost  live  the  land  wiU 
never  be  at  peace. 

'  Yet  shalt  thou  not  die,  Sorais,  because  my  dear  lord  here  hath 
begged  thy  life  of  me  as  a  boon,  therefore  as  a  boon  and  as  a 
marriage  gift  give  I  it  to  him,  to  do  with  even  as  he  wills, 
knowing  that  though  thou  dost  love  him  he  loves  thee  not, 
Sorais,  for  all  thy  beauty.  Nay,  though  thou  art  lovely  as  the 
night  in  all  her  stars,  0  Lady  of  the  Night,  yet  is  it  me  his  wife 
whom  he  loves,  and  not  thee,  and  therefore  do  I  give  thy  life  to 
him.' 

Sorais  flushed  up  to  her  eyes  and  said  nothing,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  saw  a  man  look  more  miserable  than  did  Sir 
Henry  at  that  moment.  Somehow,  Nyleptha's  way  of  putting 
the  thing,  though  true  and  forcible  enough,  was  not  altogether 
pleasant. 

*  I  understood,'  stammered  Curtis,  looking  at  Grood,  *  I  under- 
stood that  you  were  attached — eh — attached  to — to  the  Queen 
Sorais.  I  am — eh — not  aware  what  the — in  short,  the  state  of 
your  feelings  may  be  just  now ;  but  if  they  happened  to  be  that 
way  inclined  it  has  struck  me  that — in  short,  it  might  put  a  satis- 
factory end  to  an  unpleasant  business.  The  lady  also  has  ample 
private  estates,  where  I  am  sure  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  live 
unmolested  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  eh,  Nyleptha?  Of  course 
I  only  suggest.' 

*  So  far  as  I  am  concemed,'  said  Good,  colouring  up,  *  I  am 
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quite  willing  to  forget  the  past ;  and  if  the  Lady  of  the  Night 
thinks  me  worth  the  taking  I  will  marry  her  to-morrow,  or  when 
she  likes,  and  try  to  make  her  a  good  husband.' 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  Sorais,  who  stood  with  that  same 
slow  smile  upon  her  beautiful  face  which  I  had  noticed  the  first 
time  ^hat  I  eyer  saw  her.  She  paused  a  little  while,  and  cleared 
her  throat,  and  then  thrice  she  curtsied  low,  once  to  Nyleptha, 
once  to  Curtis,  and  once  to  Good,  and  began  to  speak  iu  measured 
tones. 

^  I  thank  thee,  most  gracious  Queen  and  royal  sister,  for  the 
loving-kindness  thou  hast  shown  me  from  my  youth  up,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  give  my  person  and  my  fate 
as  a  gift  to  the  Lord  Incubu — the  Kng  that  is  to  be.  May  pro- 
sperity, peace,  and  plenty  deck  the  life-path  of  one  so  merciful 
and  so  tender,  even  as  flowers  do.  Long  mayst  thou  reign,  0 
great  and  glorious  Queen,  and  hold  thy  husband's  love  in  both  thy 
hands,  and  many  be  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  thy  beauty. 
And  I  thank  thee,  my  Lord  Incubu — the  King  that  is  to  be — I 
thank  thee  a  thousand  times  in  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
accept  that  gracious  gift,  and  to  pass  it  on  to  thy  comrade  in  arms 
and  in  adventure,  the  Lord  Bougwan.  Surely  the  act  is  worthy 
of  thy  greatness,  my  Lord  Incubu.  And  now,  lastly,  I  thank  thee 
also,  my  Lord  Bougwan,  who  in  thy  turn  hast  deigned  to  accept 
me  and  my  poor  beauty.  I  thank  thee  a  thousand  times,  and  I 
will  add  that  thou  art  a  good  and  honest  man,  and  I  put  my  hand 
upon  my  heart  and  swear  that  I  would  that  I  could  say  thee 
"  Yea."  And  now  that  I  have  rendered  thanks  to  all  in  tmn ' — 
and  again  she  smiled — *  I  will  add  one  short  word. 

*  Little  can  you  understa^nd  of  me.  Queen  Nyleptha  and  my 
Lords,  if  ye  know  not  that  for  me  there  is  no  middle  path ;  that  I 
scorn  your  pity  and  hate  you  for  it ;  that  I  cast  off  your  forgive- 
ness as  though  it  were  a  serpent's  sting ;  and  that  standing  here, 
betrayed,  deserted,  insulted,  and  alone,  I  yet  triumph  over  you, 
mock  you,  and  defy  you,  one  and  aU,  and  thus  I  answer  you ; '  and 
then  of  a  sudden,  before  anybody  guessed  what  she  intended  to 
do,  she  drove  the  little  silver  spear  she  carried  in  her  hand  into 
her  side  with  such  a  strong  and  steady  aim  that  the  keen 
point  projected  through  her  back,  and  she  fell  prone  upon  the 
pavement,. 

Nyleptha  shrieked,  and  poor  Good  almost  fainted  at  the  sight ; 
while  the  rest  of  us  rushed  towards  her.  But  Sorais  of  the  Night 
lifted  herself  upon  her  hand,  and  for  a  moment  fixed  her  glorious 
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eyes  intently  on  Gurtis's  face  as  though  there  were  8otn6  message 
in  the  glance,  then  dropped  her  head  and  sighed,  and  with  a  sob 
her  dark  but  splendid  spirit  passed. 

Well,  they  gave  her  a  royal  funeral,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  her. 

•  ««••••• 

It  was  a  month  after  the  last  act  of  the  Sorais  tragedy  that 
a  great  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Flower  Temple,  and  Curtis  was 
formally  declared  King-Consort  of  Zu-Vendis.  I  was  too  ill  to  go 
myself;  and,  indeed,!  hate  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with  the  crowds 
and  the  trumpet-blowing  and  banner-waving;  but  Good,  who 
was  there  (in  his  full-dress  uniform),  came  back  much  impressed, 
and  told  me  that  Nyleptha  had  looked  lovely,  and  Curtis  had 
borne  himself  in  a  right  royal  fashion,  and  had  been  received  with 
acclamations  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  popularity.  Also  he  told 
me  that  when  the  horse  Daylight  was  led  along  in  the  proces- 
sion, the  populace  had  shouted  *  Macumazdimy  Macwmazahn  ! '  till 
they  were  hoarse,  and  would  only  be  appeased  when  he.  Good, 
rose  in  his  chariot  and  told  them  that  I  was  too  ill  to  be  present. 

Afterwards,  too.  Sir  Henry,  or  rather  the  King,  came  to  see 
me,  looking  very  tired,  and  vowing  that  he  had  never  been  so 
bored  in  his  life ;  but  I  dare  say  that  that  was  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  man  should  be  altogether 
bored  on  such  an  extraordinary  occasion ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  him,  it  was  a  marvellous  thing  that  a  man,  who  but  little 
more  than  one  short  year  before  had  entered  a  great  country  as 
an  unknown  wanderer,  should  to-day  be  married  to  its  beautiful 
and  beloved  Queen,  and  lifted,  amidst  public  rejoicings,  to  its 
throne.  I  even  went  the  length  to  exhort  him  in  the  future 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pride  and  pomp  of  absolute  power, 
but  always  to  strive  to  remember  that  he  was  first  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  next  a  public  servant,  called  by  Providence  to  a 
great  and  almost  unprecedented  trust.  These  remarks,  which  he 
might  fairly  have  resented,  he  was  so  good  as  to  receive  with 
patience,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  making  them. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  ceremony  that  I  caused  myself  io 
be  moved  to  the  house  where  I  am  now  writing.  It  is  a  veiy 
pleasant  country-seat,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Frowning 
City  on  to  which  it  looks.  That  was  five  months  ago,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  I  have,  being  confined  to  a  kind  of  couch, 
employed  my  leisure  in  compiling  this  history  of  our  wanderings 
from  my  journal  and  our  joint  memories.     It  is  probable  that  it 
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will  never  be  read,  but  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  it  is  or 
not ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  served  to  while  away  many  hours  of  sufiFering, 
for  I  have  sufiFered  a  deal  of  pain  lately.  Thank  God,  however, 
there  will  not  be  much  more  of  it. 

It  is  a  week  since  I  wrote  the  above,  and  now  I  take  up  my 
pen  for  the  last  time,  for  I  know  that  the  end  is  at  hand.  My 
brain  is  still  clear  and  I  can  manage  to  write,  though  with 
difficulty.  The  pain  in  my  lung,  which  has  been  very  bad  during 
the  last  week,  has  suddenly  quite  left  me,  and  been  succeeded  by  a 
feeling  of  numbness  of  which  I  cannot  mistake  the  meaning. 
And  just  as  the  pain  has  gone,  so  with  it  all  fear  of  that  end  has 
departed,  and  I  feel  only  as  though  I  were  going  to  sink  into  the 
arms  of  an  unutterable  rest.  Happily,  contentedly,  and  with  the 
same  sense  of  security  with  which  an  infant  lays  itself  to  sleep  in 
its  mother's  arms,  do  I  lay  myself  down  in  the  arms  of  the  Angel 
Death.  All  the  tremors,  all  the  heart-shaking  fears  which  have 
haunted  me  through  a  life  that  seems  long  as  I  look  back  upon  it 
have  left  me  now ;  the  storms  have  passed,  and  the  Star  of  our 
Eternal  Hope  shines  clear  and  steady  on  the  horizon  that  seems 
so  far  from  man,  and  yet  is  so  very  near  to  me  to-night. 

And  so  this  is  the  end  of  it — a  brief  space  of  troubling,  a  few 
restless  fevered  anguished  years,  and  then  the  arms  of  that  great 
Angel  Death.  Many  times  have  I  been  near  to  them,  many  and 
many  a  comrade  have  they  embraced  even  at  my  side,  and  now  it 
is  my  turn  at  last,  and  it  is  well.  Twenty-four  hours  more  and 
the  world  will  be  gone  from  me,  and  with  it  all  its  hopes  and  all 
its  fears.  The  air  will  close  in  over  the  space  that  my  form  filled 
and  my  place  know  me  no  more ;  for  the  dull  breath  of  the  world's 
forgetfulness  will  first  dim  the  brightness  of  my  memory,  and 
then  blot  it  out  for  ever,  and  of  a  truth  I  shall  be  dead.  So 
is  it  with  us  all.  How  many  millions  have  lain  as  I  lie,  and 
thought  these  thoughts  and  been  forgotten ! — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  years  ago  they  thought  them,  those  dying  men  of 
the  dim  past ;  and  thousands  on  thousands  of  years  hence  will  their 
descendants  think  them  and  be  in  their  turn  forgotten.  *  As  the 
breath  of  the  oxen  in  winter,  as  the  quick  star  that  runs  along 
the  sky,  as  a  little  shadow  that  loses  itself  at  sunset,'  as  I  once  heard 
a  Zulu  called  Ignosi  put  it,  such  is  the  order  of  our  life,  the  order 
that  passeth  away. 

Well,  it  is  not  a  good  world — nobody  can  say  that  it  is,  save 
those  who  wilfully  blind  themselves  to  facts.     How  can  a  world 
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be  good  in  which  Money  is  the  moving  power  and  Self-interest  the 
guiding  star  ?  The  wonder  is  not  that  it  is  so  bad,  but  that  there 
should  be  any  good  left  in  it. 

Still,  now  that  my  life  is  over,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived ;  glad  to 
have  known  the  dear  breath  of  woman's  love  and  that  true  friend- 
ship that  can  even  surpass  the  love  of  woman ;  glad  to  have  heard 
the  laughter  of  little  children,  to  have  seen  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  to  have  felt  the  kiss  of  the  salt  sea  on  my 
face,  and  watched  the  wild  game  trek  down  to  the  water  in  the 
moonlight.     But  I  should  not  wish  to  live  again ! 

Everything  is  changing  to  me.  The  darkness  draws  near,  and 
the  light  departs.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  through  that 
darkness  I  can  already  see  the  shining  welcome  of  many  a  long- 
lost  face.  Harry  is  there,  and  others;  one  above  all,  to  my 
mind  the  sweetest  and  most  perfect  woman  that  ever  gladdened 
this  grey  earth.  But  of  her  I  have  already  written  elsewhere, 
and  at  length,  so  why  speak  of  her  now  ?  Why  speak  of  her  after 
this  long  silence,  now  that  she  is  again  so  near  to  me,  now  that  I 
go  where  she  has  gone  ? 

The  sinking  sun  is  turning  the  golden  roof  of  the  great 
Temple  to  a  fiery  flame,  and  my  fingers  tire. 

So  to  all  who  have  known  me,  or  known  of  me,  to  all  who 
can  think  one  kindly  thought  of  the  old  hunter,  I  stretch  out  my 
hand  from  the  far-off  shore  and  bid  a  long  farewell. 

And  now  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  who  sent  it  do  I 
commit  my  spirit. 

*  I  have  spoken,'  as  the  Zulus  say. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 
By  another  Hand. 

A  YEAR  has  elapsed  since  our  most  dear  friend  Allan  Quatermain 
wrote  the  words  *  I  have  spoken  *  at  the  end  of  his  record  of  our 
adventures.  Nor  should  I  have  ventured  to  make  any  additiona 
to  the  record  had  it  not  happened  that  by  a  most  strange  acci- 
dent a  chance  has  arisen  of  its  being  conveyed  to  England.  The 
chance  is  but  a  faint  one,  it  is  true ;  but,  as  it  is  not  probable  that 
another  will  arise  in  our  lifetimes.  Good  and  myself  think  that  we 
may  as  well  avail  ourselves  of  it,  such  as  it  is.  During  the  last  six 
months  several  Frontier  Commissions  have  been  at  work  on  the 
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various  boundaries  of  Zu-Vendis,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
whether  there  exists  any  possible  means  of  ingress  or  egress  from 
the  country,  with  the  result  that  a  channel  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world  hitherto  overlooked  has  been  discovered.  This 
channel,  apparently  the  only  one  (for  I  have  discovered  that  it 
was  by  it  that  the  native  who  ultimately  reached  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
mission  station,  and  whose  arrival  in  the  country,  together  with 
the  fact  of  his  expulsion — ^for  he  did  arrive  about  three  years 
before  ourselves — was  for  reasons  of  their  own  kept  a  dead  secret 
by  the  priests  to  whom  he  was  brought),  is  about  to  be  efiFectually 
closed.  But  before  this  is  done,  a  messenger  is  to  be  despatched 
bearing  with  him  this  manuscript,  and  also  one  or  two  letters 
firom  Good  to  his  firiends,  and  from  myself  to  my  brother  George, 
whom  it  deeply  grieves  me  to  think  I  shall  never  see  again, 
informing  them,  as  our  next  heirs,  that  they  are  welcome  to  our 
effects  in  England,  if  the  Court  of  Probate  will  allow  them  to  take 
them,'  inasmuch  as  we  have  made  up  our  minds  never  to  return 
to  Europe.  Indeed,  it  would  be. impossible  for  us  to  leave  Zu- 
Vendis  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 

The  messengerwho  is  to  go — and  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  journey — 
is  Alphonse.  For  a  long  while  he  has  been  wearied  to  death  of 
Zu-Vendis  and  its  inhabitants.  *  Oh,  oui,  c'est  beau,'  he  says,  with 
an  expressive  shrug ;  *mais  je  m'ennuie;  ce  n'est  pas  chic'  Again, 
he  complains  dreadfully  of  the  absence  of  caf^s  and  theatres,  and 
moans  continually  for  his  lost  Annette,  of  whom  he  says  he  dreams 
three  times  a  week.  But  I  fancy  his  secret  cause  of  disgust  at  the 
country,  putting  aside  the  homesickness  to  which  every  French- 
man is  subject,  is  that  the  people  here  laugh  at  him  so  dread- 
fully about  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  battle  of 
the  Pass  about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  he  hid  beneath  a 
banner  in  Sorais'  tent  in  order  to  avoid  being  sent  forth  to  fight, 
which,  he  says,  would  have  gone  against  his  conscience.  Even 
the  little  boys  call  out  at  him  in  the  streets,  thereby  offending  his 
pride  and  making  his  life  unbearable.  At  any  rate,  he  has  deter- 
mined to  brave  the  horrors  of  a  journey  of  almost  unprecedented 
di£Biculty  and  danger,  and  also  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  police  to  answer  for  a  certain  little  indiscre- 
tion of  his  own  some  years  old  (though  I  do  not  consider  that  a 
very  serious  matter),  rather  than  remain  in  ce  triste  pays.  Poor 
Alphonse !  we  shall  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  him ;  but  I  sincerely 

*  Of  conrse  the  Court  of  Probate  would  allow  nothing  of  the  sort. — Editob. 

A  A  2 
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trust,  for  his  own  sake  and  also  for  the  sake  of  this  history,  which 
is,  I  think,  worth  giving  to  the  world,  that  he  may  arrive  in 
safety.  If  he  does,  and  can  carry  the  treasure  we  have  provided 
him  with  in  the  shape  of  bars  of  solid  gold,  he  will  be,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  rich  man  for  life,  and  well  able  to  marry 
his  Annette,  if  she  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  willing  to 
marry  her  Alphonse. 

Anyhow,  on  the  chance,  I  may  as  well  add  a  word  or  two  to 
dear  old  Quatermain's  narrative. 

He  died  at  dawn  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  he  wrot^ 
the  last  words  of  the  last  chapter.  Nyleptha,  Grood,  and  myself 
were  present — and  a  most  touching  and  yet  in  its  way  beautiful 
scene  it  was.  An  hour  before  the  daybreak  it  became  apparent 
to  us  that  he  was  sinking,  and  our  distress  was  very  keen.  Indeed, 
Good  melted  into  tears  at  the  idea — a  fact  that  called  forth  a  last 
gentle  flicker  of  humour  from  our  dying  friend,  for  even  at  that 
hour  he  could  be  humorous.  Good's  emotion  had,  by  loosening 
the  muscles,  naturally  caused  his  eye-glass  to  fall  from  its  acens- 
tomed  place,  and  Quatermain,  who  always  observed  everything, 
observed  this  also. 

*  At  last,'  he  gasped,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  *  I  have  seen 
Good  without  his  eye-glass.' 

After  that  he  said  no  more  till  the  day  broke,  when  he  asked  to 
be  lifted  up  to  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun  for  the  last  time. 

*  In  a  very  few  minutes,'  he  said,  after  gazing  earnestly  at 
it,  *  I  shall  have  passed  through  those  golden  gates.' 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  raised  himself  and  looked  ns 
fixedly  in  the  face. 

*  I  am  going  a  stranger  journey  than  any  we  have  taken  to- 
gether. Think  of  me  sometimes,'  he  murmured.  *  God  bless 
you  all !    I  shall  wait  for  you.'  And  with  a  sigh  he  fell  back  dead. 

And  so  passed  away  a  character  that  I  consider  went  as  near 
perfection  as  any  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 

Tender,  constant,  humorous,  and  possessing  many  of  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  poet,  he  was  yet  almost  unrivalled  as 
a  man  of  action  and  a  citizen  of  the  world.  I  never  knew  any 
one  so  competent  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  men  and  their 
motives.  *  I  have  studied  human  nature  all  my  life,'  he  would 
say, '  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,'  and  he  certainly 
did.  He  had  but  two  faults — one  was  his  excessive  modesty,  and 
the  other  a  slight  tendency  which  he  had  to  be  jealous  of  anybody 
on  whom  he  concentrated  his  affections.     As  regards  the  first  of 
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tliese  pointS)  anybody  who  reads  what  he  has  written  will  be  able 
to  form  his  own  opinion ;  but  I  will  add  one  last  instance  of  it. 

As  the  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  it  is  a  &vourite  trick 
of  his  to  talk  of  himself  as  a  timid  man,  whereas  really,  though 
very  cautious,  he  possessed  a  most  intrepid  spirit,  and,  what  is 
more,  never  lost  his  head.  Well,  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Pass, 
where  he  got  the  wound  that  finally  killed  him,  one  would 
imagine  from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  occurrence  that  it 
was  a  chance  blow  that  fell  on  him  in  the  scrimmage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  was  wounded  in  a  most  gallant  and 
successful  attempt  to  save  Good's  life,  at  the  risk  and,  as  it 
idtimately  turned  out,  at  the  cost  of  his  own.  Good  was  down  on 
the  ground,  and  one  of  Kasta's  highlanders  was  about  to  despatch 
him,  when  Quatermain  threw  himself  on  to  his  prostrate  form  and 
received  the  blow  on  his  own  body,  and  then,  rising,  killed  the 
soldier. 

As  regards  his  jealousy,  a  single  instance  which  I  give  in 
justice  to  myself  and  Nyleptha  will  suflSce.  The  reader  will, 
perhaps,  recollect  that  in  one  or  t\fo  places  he  speaks  as  though 
Nyleptha  monopolised  me,  and  he  was  left  by  both  of  us  rather  out 
in  the  cold.  Now,  Nyleptha  is  not  perfect,  any  more  than  any 
other  woman  is,  and  she  may  be  a  little  exigeante  at  times,  but 
as  regards  Quatermain  the  whole  thing  is  pure  imagination.  Thus 
when  he  complains  about  my  not  coming  to  see  him  when  he  is 
ill,  the  fact  was  that,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  the  doctors  posi- 
tively forbade  it.  Those  little  remarks  of  his  pained  me  very 
much  when  I  read  them,  for  I  loved  Quatermain  as  dearly  as 
though  he  were  my  own  father,  and  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
allowing  my  marriage  to  interfere  with  that  affection.  But  let  it 
pass ;  it  is,  after  all,  but  one  little  weakness,  which  makes  no  great 
show  among  so  many  and  such  lovable  virtues. 

Well,  he  died,  and  Good  read  the  burial  service  over  him  in 
the  presence  of  Nyleptha  and  myself,  and  then  his  remains  were, 
in  deference  to  the  popular  clamour,  accorded  a  great  public 
funeral,  or  rather  cremation.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, as  I  marched  in  that  long  and  splendid  procession  up  to  the 
Temple,  how  he  would  have  hated  the  whole  thing  could  he  have 
been  there  to  see  it,  for  he  had  a  horror  of  ostentation. 

And  so  a  few  minutes  before  sunset,  on  the  third  night  after 
his  death,  they  laid  him  on  the  brazen  flooring  before  the  altar, 
and  waited  for  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  to  £sdl  upon  his  face. 
Presently  it  came,  and  struck  him  like  a  golden  arrow,  crowning 
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the  pale  brows  with  glory,  and  then  the  trumpets  blew,  and  the 
flooring  revolved,  and  all  that  remained  of  our  beloved  friend  fell 
into  the  furnace  below. 

We  shall  never  see  his  like  again  if  we  live  a  hundred  years. 
He  was  the  ablest  man,  the  truest  gentleman,  the  firmest  friend, 
the  finest  sportsman,  and,  I  believe,  the  best  shot  in  all  Africa. 

And  so  ended  the  very  remarkable  and  adventurous  life  of 
Hunter  Quatermain. 

•  •  •*•  •  .  • 

Since  then  things  have  gone  very  well  with  us.     Grood  has 
been  and  still  is  busily  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  navy  on 
Lake  Milosis  and  another  of  the  large  lakes,  by  means  of  which 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  increase  trade  and  commerce,  and  also  to 
overcome  some  very  troublesome  and  warlike  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation who  live  upon  their  borders.    Poor  fellow !  he  is  beginning 
to  get  over  the  sad  death  of  that  misguided  but  most  attractive 
woman,  Sonds,  but  it  is  a  sad  blow  to  him,  for  he  was  really 
deeply  attached  to  her.     I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  in  time 
make  a  suitable  marriage  and  get  that  unhappy  business  out  of 
his  head.      Nyleptha  has  one  or  two  young  ladies  in   view, 
especially  a  daughter  of  Nasta's  (who  was  a  widower),  a  very  fine 
imperial-looking  girl,  but  with  too    much    of  her  father's  in- 
triguing and  yet  haughty  spirit  to  suit  my  taste. 

As  for  myself,  I  shoidd  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  if  I  set 
to  work  to  describe  my  doings,  so  I  had  best  leave  them  nn- 
described,  and  content  myself  with  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
am  getting  on  very  well  in  my  curious  position  of  King-Consort ; 
better,  indeed,  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  But,  of  course,  it 
is  not  all  plain  sailing,  and  I  find  the  responsibilities  very  heavy. 
Still,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some  good  in  my  time,  and  I  intend  to 
devote  myself  to  two  great  ends — namely,  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  clans  which  together  make  up  the  Zu-Vendi  people,  under 
one  strong  central  government,  and  to  the  sapping  of  the  power 
of  the  priesthood.  The  first  of  these  reforms  will,  if  it  can  be 
carried  out,  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  civil  wars  that  have  for 
centuries  devastated  this  country ;  and  the  second,  besides  removing 
a  source  of  political  danger,  will  pave  the  road  for  the  introduction 
of  true  religion  in  the  place  of  this  senseless  Sun  worship.  I  yet 
hope  to  see  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  lying  on  the  golden 
dome  of  the  Flower  Temple,  or,  if  I  do  not,  that  my  successors  may. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  I  intend  to  devote  myself  to,  and 
that  is  the  total  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  from  Zu-Vendis.    Not> 
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indeed,  that  any  more  are  ever  likely  to  get  here,  but  if  they 
do  I  warn  them  fairly  that  they  will  be  shown  the  shortest  way 
out  of  the  country.  I  do  not  say  this  fix)m  any  sense  of  inhospi- 
tality,  but  because  I  am  convinced  of  the  sacred  duty  that  rests 
upon  me  of  preserving  to  this,  on  the  whole,  upright  and  generous- 
hearted  people  the  blessings  of  comparative  barbarism.  Where 
would  all  my  brave  army  be  if  some  enterprising  rascal  were  to 
attack  us  with  field-guns  and  Martini-Henrys?  I  cannot  see 
that  gunpowder,  telegraphs,  steam,  daily  newspapers,  universal 
suffirage,  &c.,  &c.,  have  made  mankind  one  whit  the  happier  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  have  brought  many 
evils  in  their  train.  I  have  no  fancy  for  handing  over  this 
beautiful  country  to  be  torn  and  fought  for  by  speculators,  tourists, 
politicians,  and  teachers,  whose  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  Babel,  just 
as  those  horrible  creatures  in  the  valley  of  the  underground  river 
tore  and  fought  for  the  body  of  the  wild  swan;  nor  will  I 
endow  it  with  the  greed,  drunkenness,  new  diseases,  gunpowder, 
and  general  demoralisation  which  chiefly  mark  the  progress 
of  civilisation  amongst  unsophisticated  peoples.  If  in  due 
course  it  pleases  Providence  to  throw  Zu-Vendis  open  to  the  world, 
that  is  another  matter ;  but  of  myself  I  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility, and  I  may  add  that  Good  entirely  approves  of  my  decision. 
Farewell! 

Henry  Curtis. 

December  15, 18—. 

P.S. — I  quite  forgot  to  say  that  about  nine  months  ago 
Nyleptha  (who  is  very  well  and,  in  my  eyes  at  any  rate,  more 
beautiful  than  ever)  presented  me  with  a  son  and  heir.  He  is  a 
regular  curly-haired,  blue-eyed  young  Englishman  in  looks,  and 
though  he  is  destined  if  he  lives  to  inherit  the  throne  of  Zu- 
Vendis,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  bring  him  up  to  become  what  an 
English  gentleman  should  be  and  generally  is,  which  is  to  my 
mind  even  a  prouder  and  a  finer  thing  than  being  bom  heir- 
apparent  to  the  great  House  of  the  Stairway,  and,  indeed,  the 
highest  rank  that  a  man  can  reach  upon  this  earth. 

H.  C 

Noi%  hy  Oeorge  Curtis^  Esq. 

The  MS.  of  this  history,  addressed  to  me  in  the  handwriting 
of  my  dear  brother  Henry  Curtis,  whom  we  had  given  up  for 
dead,  and  bearing  the  Aden  postmark,  reached  me  in  safety  on 
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December  20,  18 — ,  or  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  it  left 
his  hands  in  the  far  centre  of  Africa,  and  I  hasten  to  £^ve  the 
astonishing  story  it  contains  to  the  world.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  have  read  it  with  very  mixed  feelings,  for  though  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  know  that  he  and  Good  are  alive  and  strangely  prosperous, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  for  me  and  for  all  their  friends  they  might 
as  well  be  dead,  since  we  can  never  hope  to  see  them  more. 

They  have  cut  themselves  .oflF  from  old  England  and  from 
their  homes  and  their  relations  for  ever,  and  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  were  right  and  wise  to  do  so. 

How  the  MS.  came  to  be  posted  I  have  been  quite  unable  to 
discover ;  but  I  presume  from  the  feict  of  its  being  posted  at  all 
that  the  little  Frenchman,  Alphonse,  accomplished  his  hazardous 
journey  in  safety.   I  have,  however,  advertised  for  him  and  caused 
various  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Marseilles  and  elsewhere  with  a 
view  of  discovering  his  whereabouts,   but  so  far  without    the 
slightest  success.    Possibly  he  is  dead,  and  the  packet  was  posted 
by  another  hand ;  or  possibly  he  is  now  happily  wedded  to  his 
Annette,  but  still  fears  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  prefers  to 
remain  incognito.    I  cannot  say.     I  have  not  yet  abandoned  my 
hopes  of  finding  him,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  grow 
fainter  day  by  day,  and  one  great  obstacle  to  my  search  is  that 
nowhere  in  the  whole  history  does  Mr.  Quatermain  mention  his 
surname.    He  is  always  spoken  of  as  *  Alphonse,'  and  there  are 
so  many  Alphonses.   The  letters  which  my  brother  Henry  says  he 
is  sending  with  the  packet  of  manuscript  have  never  arrived,  so  I 
presume  that  they  are  lost  or  destroyed. 

George  Curtis, 


THE  END. 
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Toxicopolis. 


IF  we  were  able  by  some  magical  power  to  go  through  the  United 
Kingdom  and  lift  out  &om  it  all  the  houses  in  which  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  carried  on,  and  could  plant  those  houses 
on  some  great  plain  so  as  to  bring  them  into  one  town  or  city,  we 
should  have  before  us  a  place  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
habitations. 

If  we  peopled  this  place  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of 
population,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  every  house,  we 
should  have  a  population  of  nine  hundred  thousand  persons. 

If  to  each  of  these  houses  we  apportioned  in  the  way  of  cellar- 
men,  bar- waiters,  pot-boys  and  servants  of  the  house  three  other 
persons — a  very  reasonable  estimate — ^we  should  add  five  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  more,  making  a  total  of  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  persons. 

If,  once  more,  we  added  to  this  population,  the  population 
which  frequents  these  houses  in  order  to  feed  their  tastes  for  the 
alcoholic  drinks  sold  there,  we  should,  at  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mate, find  a  gain  of  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand,  making 
in  all,  as  immediately  related  to  our  town,  a  grand  total  of  four 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons. 

This  population  would  fairly  represent  the  numbers  of  our 
people  who  drink  so  freely  of  alcohol  as  to  bear  traces  of  the  bad 
action  of  alcohol  on  their  physical  and  moral  lives. 

They  would  form  a  city  about  the  size  of  London,  and  would 
represent  the  essential  element  of  danger  which  springs  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  our  community. 

For  the  convenience  of  having  a  name  by  which  to  designate 
such  a  place  we  will  call  it  ^  Toxicopolis.'  For  the  sake  of  the 
arguments  about  to  be  put  forward  we  will  assume,  what  would 
not  be  very  likely  in  such  a  city,  that  the  general  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  on  the  whole  up  to  the  average.  We  will  say  that  the 
sanitation  of  the  city  is  as  good  as  that  which  exists  in  London, 
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We  will  also  exclude  all  occupations,  trades,  and  callings  which 
are  injurious,  specially,  to  life,  and  we  will  let  it  be  assumed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  tiie  hereditary  condition  of  the  people  that 
particularly  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
shall  not  be  the  bom  destitute,  they  shall  not  be  wanting  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  attend  the  services  of  the  priest,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician ;  they  shall  not  be  exposed  more  than  others  to  the 
inclemencies  of  season,  to  war,  pestilence,  or  famine. 

They  shall  differ,  in  short,  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
fact  alone,  that  they,  the  inhabitants  of  Toxicopolis,  are  attached 
to  this  place  and  lend  themselves  to  its  customs,  habits,  pleasures, 
penalties,  and  dangers  with  perfect  freedom. 

Before  we  enter  the  city  there  is  one  fiwst  we  may  hear  con- 
cerning it  which  stxikes  many  people  with  surprise,  it  sounds  so 
unfevourable. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  commercial  value  of  life 
within  it  is  so  very  low,  that  the  city  is  practically  uninsurable 
on  the  ordinary  terms  of  life  insurance.  There  are  some  insurance 
offices  which  hold  the  value  of  life  in  the  town  so  low  that 
they  will  not  accept  without  the  most  careful  inquiry  a  single 
adult  life  from  it.  There  are  other  offices  which  are  not  quite 
so  severe  in  their  rules,  but  would,  in  insuring,  weight  the 
lives  by  putting  on  them  an  extra  premium,  while  they  would 
reject  a  considerable  number  as  not  safe  for  investment  at  any 
premium. 

Considering  that  Toxicopolis  is  not  assumed  to  be  a  less 
favoured  city  than  any  other;  that  its  citizens  are  not  very^ 
young  and  not  very  old ;  that  most  of  them  who  wish  to  insure  have 
passed  through  the  period  when  the  mortality  from  children's 
diseases  is  over ;  and  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place  is  good 
in  respect  to  water  supply,  drainage,  food-stuffs,  ventilation,  and 
the  like ;  this  fact  about  insurance  is  greatly  to  be  marvelled  at 
by  those  who  have  not  looked  into  it  and  found  that  the  high 
death-rate  is  from  a  cause  which  does  not  commonly  come  under 
the  head  of  mortality  from  such  bad  sanitation  as  a  medical  officer 
of  health  would  be  able  to  control. 

And  as  the  houses  of  Toxicopolis  open  for  business  in  the  early 
morning,  and  as  they  close,  by  law,  at  eleven  at  night,  the  time 
allowed  there  for  sleep  and  rest  is  sufficient.  It  need  never  be  a 
sleepless  town. 

It  has,  in  fact,  a  host  of  advantages,  and  yet  its  life  is  bad. 
Let  us  enter  it  and  ask  the  reason  why. 
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The  buildings  of  Toxicopolis  are  excessively  varied  in  style 
and  quality.  There  are  some  so  magnificent  they  rank  as  palaces. 
They  present,  if  not  a  chaste,  at  least  a  gorgeous  architecture. 
They  are  warm  within  and  invitingly  comfortable.  They  are, 
moreover,  clean,  and  those  who  wait  in  them  are  clean.  The 
fires  bum  with  much  clearness,  the  gas-lights  throw  out  a  brilliant 
brightness.  The  houses,  their  masters,  their  mistresses,  and  their 
servants,  look  superior,  very  much  superior,  in  comfort  to  the 
houses  of  tradespeople  generally. 

There  is  another  class  of  house  which  is  less  splendid,  but  more 
solid,  and  lying  back  from  the  palaces,  nestling  in  quiet  comers 
away  firom  the  general  noise  and  dash.  This  house  has  a  coffee- 
room,  a  commercial-room,  a  parlour,  a  club-room,  a  large  room  for 
great  meetings  and  entertainments,  a  billiard-room,  and,  perchance, 
a  snug  little  room  for  cards.  It  has  also  a  ^  bar  tap,'  and  almost 
certainly  a  kitchen  with  a  roaring  fire  all  through  the  winter.  To 
this  house  may  be  attached  a  bowling  green,  a  skittle  alley,  a 
tennis  court,  or  a  croquet  lawn*  It  may  be  less  spotless  than  the 
palace,  but  it  is  very  nice,  and  those  who  go  to  it  soon  get  fond 
of  it.    It  becomes  to  them  a  second  home. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  house,  which  lies  between  the  palace 
and  the  quiet  homely  place.  This  house  is  large  and  shabby 
genteel.  It  is  as  one  that  has  seen  its  best  days  and  is  out  of 
date.  Its  floors  are  of  brick  or  stone,  its  passages  are  wide  and 
cold,  its  bar  is  small  and  not  in  very  good  order.  Men  and  women 
crowd  it  on  rare  occasions,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  well  filled.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  comfortless  and  uninviting. 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  house,  which  seems  to  be  all  bar.  It 
has  a  boarded  floor  covered  with  sawdust,  a  long  counter  furnished 
at  the  back  with  an  immense  number  of  bottles,  barrels,  glasses, 
mugs,  and  jugs.  The  fireplace  is  at  the  back  of  the  counter,  and 
the  people  who  come  to  be  served,  finding  few  seats,  stand  and 
lounge  against  the  counter.  A  few  sit  about  in  obscure  seats 
badly  lighted.  To  such  a  shop  great  numbers  come  merely  to  buy 
beer  and  other  drinks  that  are  to  be  carried  off  the  premises  in 
order  to  be  disposed  of  at  what  is  called  <  home.'  Many  children 
and  young  people  are  seen  here  with  their  jugs  waiting  to  be 
served  or  coming  away  with  their  purchases.  The  counter  in 
this  place  is  always  crowded  with  jugs  and  glasses,  and  is  usually 
sloppy  and  disorderly. 

A  fifth  centre  is  the  shop  last  named,  still  more  degraded. 
AU  about  it  is  low  and  squalid.    The  men  are  badly  clothed,  bent 
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in  the  back,  nipped  in  the  face,  of  cold  or  leaden  aspect  ^if  the 
weather  be  chilly,  and  always  sullen  and  sad.  The  women  are  in 
the  same  kind  of  predicament,  meeting  the  cold  when  it  is  present 
as  best  they  can  by  wrapping  themselves  up  tightly  in  a  dark 
shawl,  which  is  to  them  a  pocket  and  a  place  of  concealment  for 
all  kinds  of  substances,  perishable  and  nnperishable,  sometimes  of 
a  miserable  specimen  of  a  babe  or  child,  more  frequently  of  a 
bottle  empty  or  replenished  with  liquor. 

In  this  centre  misery  is  of  the  worst  variety.  The  master,  the 
mistress,  the  children  of  the  house,  the  attendants,  are  all  to  some 
extent  sharers  in  the  degradation.  Often  in  this  centre,  as  in 
many  of  the  others,  there  is  no  master ;  the  master  of  it  is  dead, 
and  the  widow  remains  alone  with  her  &.mlly  eking  out  a  sad  and 
wretched  existence. 

There  is  one  more  of  these  places  devoted  to  the  retail  sale  of 
strong  drinks  in  which  license  or  permission  to  sell  is  granted  on 
the  condition  that  all  that  is  sold  shall  ^  be  drunk  on  the  premises.' 
The  centre  is  quite  peculiar.  These  hdbituSsj  lovers  of  beer 
and  stout  as  a  rule,  are  a  dull  and  heavy  class  of  drinkers,  who 
become  exceedingly  regular  in  their  attendances.  They  are  less 
noisy  and  demonstrative  than  the  frequenters  of  the  other  houses, 
and  they  keep  so  much  to  themselves  that  they  are  more  like 
people  who  frequent  a  club  than  the  hahitu^  of  the  full-blown 
house.  They  mix  less  with  outsiders,  and  they  are  troubled  much 
less  with  the  women  part  of  the  drinking  community,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  your  true  woman  drinker  in  Toxicopolis  has 
little  care  for  beer.  She  likes  the  sharper  and  the  quicker  acting 
toxical  draught  and  the  keener  excitement  which  that  draught 
brings  to  her. 

In  this  summary  of  the  centres  of  Toxicopolis  we  have  before 
us  the  open  places  for  the  retail  of  strong  liquors,  but  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  list. 

There  are  some  thousands  of  other  places  where  the  toxical 
fluids  are  laid  by  wholesale,  and  from  which  they  come  out  in  the 
same  generous  manner.  There  are  vaults,  cellars,  and  offices  often 
of  very  considerable  extent,  and  they  are  attended  to  by  a  com- 
munity which  is  essentially  of  its  own  kind.  Some  of  these  vaults 
are  of  vast  size ;  one  of  them,  ten  or  eleven  acres  at  the  least.  In 
these  vauUa — the  name  is  very  happy — hogsheads  upon  hogsheads 
of  wines  of  various  kinds  are  buried  and  watched  with  the  most 
tender  care.  The  air  of  these  vaults  is  kept  at  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  60**  Fahrenheit,  and  in  perfect  quiescence,  for  *  choice  wines ' 
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would  be  deteriorated  if  the  free  and  pure  air  coursed  over  them 
in  their  wooden  cells  as  it  willed.  The  quietude  of  the  air  is 
proved  by  the  growths  which  clothe  the  walls  that  confine  it. 
From  the  roofs,  supported  by  these  walls,  masses  of  large  fungous 
growths  are  depended  which  the  attendants  point  out  with  pride 
as  the  *  work  of  centuries.'  The  merest  breath  of  air  would  blow 
these  fentastic  danknesses  and  films  of  living  matter  into  dust, 
but  there  they  hang,  proofs  of  the  *  goodness  *  of  the  place  they 
cover  and  of  its  contents. 

Air  so  stagnant  as  that  present  in  these  cherished  burying- 
places,  where  a  few  grated  windows  do  all  that  has  to  be  done  for 
the  supply  of  outside  air,  and  in  which  the  ventilating  shaft  is 
almost  unknown — air  so  confined  becomes  impure  of  impure.  In 
the  closest  parts  of  these  places  the  very  candles  and  lamps  bum 
dimly.  Where  lamps  bum  dimly  men  also  bum  in  the  same  way, 
and  about  the  occupants  of  these  vaults — as  every  one  who  has 
eyes  to  see  can  detect — the  signs  of  degraded  health  and  low 
vitality  are  manifest.  In  an  exceptional  manner  there  may  be 
found  a  man  here  and  there  who  has  lived  the  life  of  the  vault 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  such  a  man  is  indeed  an  exception : 
ten  years  would  be  nearer  the  possible  term  of  such  imprison- 
ment. 

All  Toxicopolis  is  undermined  with  vaults,  not  in  many  cases 
on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  above  cited,  but  in  every  case  with  some 
of  the  worst  faults  of  underground  constructions  :  darkness,  except 
when  artificial  lights  are  introduced,  and  which  by  their  products 
spoil  the  air ;  closeness,  with  alcoholic  fumes  lending  their  aid  to 
the  evil ;  dampness,  which  the  layers  of  sawdust  on  the  floors 
hold  but  do  not  remove. 

The  life  of  this  town  built  on  cellars,  is,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  eminently  social.  Toxicopolis  is  a  place  of  *  hail-fellow- 
well-met'  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  it,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  for  love  or  for  hate,  for  hilarity  or  for  despair, 
for  blessing  or  cursing,  for  riches  or  poverty.  All  the  rich  assort 
together,  and  all  the  poor,  but  as  the  rich  soon  become  poor  there  is, 
in  the  course  of  time,  complete  equality  and  fratemity ,  if  not  liberty. 
Moreover,  all  these  claim  unlicensed  liberty,  and  believe  they  get 
it,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  to  having  it ;  although,  in  truth, 
all  are  slaves.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  elsewhere  is  the  liberty 
of  the  abject  in  this  community,  and  the  master  over  all  is  one 
and  the  same. 

Socially,  Toxicopolis  is  the  representative  centre  or  asjlum  of 
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the  alcoholic  constitution,  mentally  and  physically.  AU  life  is 
excessively  fast  and  excessively  slow,  all  is  going,  going,  gone — 
like  an  acute  and  chronic  delirium,  an  acute  or  chronic  sleep. 
Under  such  constitutional  tone  and  temper  passions  are  the 
dominant  powers.  For  singing,  laughing,  practical  joking,  hasty 
buying  and  selling,  moaning,  weeping,  cheating,  failing,  this  is 
the  city  of  the  world — ^a  city  of  unsteadiness  and  uncertainty. 
Above  all  places  it  is  a  place  of  selfishness  and  fleshly  lust.  A 
selfish  want  of  common  sense  is  its  prevailing  trait  and  character. 
The  offences  of  man  are  as  strong  as  the  defences  of  women  are 
feeble ;  for  the  master  who  commands  and  who  firames  the  consti- 
tutional peculiarity  knows  no  law  of  modesty,  no  rule  of  chastity, 
no  sentiment  of  purity.  Impure  himself,  to  him  all  things  are 
impure. 

In  th'e  midst  of  the  whole  of  the  enthusiasm  that  prevails  and 
the  *  hail-fellow-well-met '  heartiness  there  is  an  unearthly  amount 
of  low  deceit.  The  sellers  of  the  staple  of  Toxicopolis  are  not  par- 
ticular in  this  respect.  They  sell  strong  drinks  wholesale  and 
retail  from  morning  to  night;  they  patch  their  windows  with 
announcements  declaring  the  virtues  of  *  Old  Tom,'  '  Mountain 
Dew,'  *  Imperial  Gin,'  and  *  Absinthe,'  with  other  flaming  recom- 
mendations of  the  precious  gifts  which  a  merciful  providence  allows 
them  to  dispense  to  an  ever-thirsty  multitude.  Yet  when  it 
is  possible  to  carry  out  the  deception  they  bring  their  customers 
as  near  to  rank  teetotalism  in  disguise  as  they  can  dare  to  bring 
them  without  being  found  out.  When  the  dinner-hour  of  the 
workman  who  wants  his  *  pint  of  good  beer'  is  on,  the  addition  of 
a  modicum  of  water — pure  or  impure,  according  to  the  supply — 
is  not  felt  to  be  a  grievous  sin,  but  a  backhanded  virtue  which 
no  one  would  complain  of,  but  rather  commend  for  its  ultimate 
advantages  if  it  were  openly  done. 

They  go  a  step  or  two  farther  than  this.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Toxicopolitans  have  on  hand  a  very  clever  book,  a  sort  of  Pharma- 
copoeia Toxicopolitana,  which,  as  it  lies  before  us,  is  quite  a  study 
of  studies.  It  is  a  book  of  universal  reference,  and  its  morals  are 
splendid.  *  Mixing,'  '  compounding,'  *  blending,'  '  reducing,' 
*  sweetening,'  *  beading,'  *  capillairing,'  are  its  fine  arts  and  finer 
sciences  and,  to  give  the  devil  in  solution  his  due,  the  art  and 
the  science  are  up  to  and  above  the  average  of  refinement. 

Take  for  an  example  the  following  instructions  respecting  one 
staple  for  which  our  city  is  specially  famous — Qin : — 

*  The  crea/mineaa  and  STnoothness  so  much  admired  in  foreign 
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Geneva  are  mostly  the  result  of  age.  In  English  houses  it  is 
attempted  to  imitate  these  qualities  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sugar.  It  is  said  that  a  mellow  richness  which  answers  well  with 
gin,  resembling  Hollands  in  flavour,  may  be  given  by  the  use  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  garlic,  Canadian  balsam,  or  Strasbourg 
turpentine.  The  peculiar  sharpness  or  property  of  "  biting  the 
palate,"  so  commonly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  strength  and  superior 
quality,  is  easily  imparted  to  the  liquor  by  a  little  caustic  potash. 
Sliced  horseradish  digested  in  the  gin  communicates  piquancy 
as  well  as  mellowness.' 

Take  another  instruction  bearing  on  the  same  subject : — 

*  Gin,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  all  the  spirits  ordinarily  kept 
by  a  publican  the  one  which,  when  cleverly  managed,  yields  him 
the  greatest  and  securest  profits.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  definite  selling  strength  for  gin,  especially  if  it  be 
sweetened.  Within  very  wide  limits  no  complaint  is  made  by  the 
customers  on  the  score  of  weakness,  provided  only  the  gin  is 
creamy,  palatable,  and  sharp-tasted.  But  the  slightest  taint,  or 
the  slightest  fault  of  colour,  or  a  sensible  difierence  from  the  usual 
flavour  will  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  custom.  Strong  or 
unsweetened  gin  is  in  comparatively  little  request,  and  then  with 
few  exceptions  only  amongst  the  respectable  or  moneyed  classes. 
At  least  three-fourths  of  the  spirit  sold  over  the  counter  of  a 
public-house  consists  of  sweetened  or  made-up  gin ;  and  as  the 
sugar  greatly  alters  the  character  of  the  liquor  and  deadens  the 
original  strength,  it  is  possible  for  the  retailer  to  consult  his  own 
interests  by  a  liberal  addition  of  water  without  in  any  degree  ex- 
citing the  disapprobation  or  injuring  the  health  of  those  who 
patronise  his  establishment.' 

Equally  excellent  morals  are  supplied  in  reference  to  the 
brandies  sold  in  Toxicopolis.  The  retailer  is  instructed  to  sell  an 
inferior  kind,  but  to  keep  on  hand  for  the  sake  of  emergency  the 
true  article.     This  instruction  runs  as  follows : — 

*  The  ordinary  strength  of  brandy,  as  sold  by  dealers  or  im- 
porters to  the  retailer  firom  duty-paid  stock,  is  ten  per  cent.  U.  P. 

*  The  retailer  makes  it  up  according  to  his  own  standard,  or  so 
as  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  locality.  As  a  rule,  customers  will 
not  object  to  the  strength  being  reduced  to  twenty-five  or  even 
thirty  U.  P.  Indeed,  the  more  water  is  added  in  reason  the 
more  the  article  gets  liked  and  praised  for  mildness  and  softness 
of  flavour.  Fieriness  or  harshness  in  brandy  is  an  unpardonable 
fault  with  most  consumers.    Those  who  can  afibrd  to  drink  brandy 
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as  a  regular  thing  are  people  by  whom  delicacy  of  flavour  and  the 
absence  of  all  heat  on  the  palate  are  much  more  regarded  than  is 
the  fact  of  the  spirit  being  rather  weak. 

^  So  long  as  the  public  are  determined  to  pay  no  more  than  a 
certain  old-established  price  for  an  expensive  spirit  like  foreign, 
brandy,  and  wUl  have  their  glass,  good  measure,  for  fonrpence 
only,  so  long  the  publican  must  conform  to  the  crotchet  of  his 
customers,  and  let  them  have  their  four-penn'orth ;  bat  as  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  ruin  himself  and  his  family  by  concession  to 
an  unreasonable  demand  he  must  in  self-defence  liquor  the  staff 
until  he  can  obtain  a  fiur  profit  on  it,  at  the  price  which  the 
drinkers  have  chosen  to  fix  for  themselves. 

*  We  would  say,  as  regards  foreign  brandy,  however,  that  it  is 
always  a  great  recommendation  to  a  house  to  be  known  to  sell  a 
really  pure,  good  article  of  this  kind.  A  drop  of  genuine  cognac 
is  so  much  thought  of  for  slight  complaints  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  is  in  truth  so  comforting  and  efficacious  on  occasions, 
that  a  high  reputation  generally  attaches  to  the  place  where  one 
can  confidently  reckon  on  being  able  to  procure  such  brandy  irre- 
spective of  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  it.  A  small  stock, 
then,  should  always  be  kept  of  the  "right  stuff"  to  meet  such 
demands,  and  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  house.' 

One  more  equally  moral  recommendation  is  supplied  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  *  beading '  the  liquors  of  Toxicopohs. 

As  we  look  into  the  drinking-places  we  see  the  satisfied  toper 
singularly  delighted  with  something  that  is  in  his  glass.  He 
holds  up  to  the  light  the  nectar  he  is  about  to  swallow,  and  watches 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  certain  little  oily  beads  which  flow  from 
the  rim  of  the  glass  back  into  the  fluid  that  lies  below.  Such 
richness  is  indeed  to  be  envied.  No  liquor  save  the  best  of  the 
best  could  give  a  shower  of  beads  like  that. 

Our  Pharmacopoeia  Toxicopolitana  tells,  under  the  head  of 
*  Beading,'  how  this  mysterious  richness  of  good  liquor  is  obtained. 
The  richness  can  be  given  to  any  kind  of  alcoholic  drink,  but, 
according  to  Toxicopolitan  fashion,  gin  and  port  wine  are  the  two 
drinks  most  favoured.  Our  authority  deals  with  the  beading  of 
gin  in  order  to  show  how  it  is  done : — 

*  Customers  in  general  judge  of  the  fineness  and  quality  of  a 
sample  of  gin — or,  indeed,  of  other  spirits — by  the  bead  which  it 
carries  when  newly  poured  out  into  a  glass. 

*  What  is  meant  by  the  "  bead  "  is  the  appearance  presented,  on 
the  surface  of  the  spirit  by  a  number  of  pearly,  oily-looking  drops 
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or  beads  hanging  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  which  do  not  alter 
much  when  the  glass  is  shaken  with  a  churning  motion  of  the 
hand.  Even  the  best  and  finest  gin  may  fail  to  show  a  good  bead 
from  however  great  a  height,  or  however  dexterously,  it  may  be 
poured  out ;  and  in  order  to  please  the  customers  in  this  respect 
it  is  usual  to  add  a  little  of  the  preparation  called  heading  in  the 
trade. 

*  The  same  receipt,  it  should  be  observed,  answers  equally  for 
gin,  rum,  brandy,  and  whisky. 

'Receipt  for  Spirit  Beading. 
*  Oil  of  sweet  almonds        ...         1  ounce 
Oil  of  vitriol Ditto 

Rub  together  in  a  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  about  two  ounces 
of  lump  sugar,  rubbing  well  with  the  pestle  until  it  becomes  a 
paste.  Then  add  small  quantities  of  spirits  of  wine  until  a  thin 
liquid  is  formed.  This  quantity  of  beading  is  sufficient  for  100 
gallons  of  gin,  and  will  cause  the  spirits  to  carry  a  fine  pearly 
bead  when  drawn  from  a  little  height  into  a  glass.' 

To  these  instructions  of  the  book  of  Toxicopolis  more  could  be 
added ;  but  that  which  has  been  given  in  specimen  is  sufficient. 

What  has  been  told  is  also  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is 
much  folly  as  well  as  much  craft  in  this  highly  favoured  city. 
There  is  truly  very  much  folly  and  an  amount  of  innocence  of 
folly  that  is  without  parallel.  A  man  of  wealth,  there,  who  con- 
siders himself  a  sharp  fellow  generally,  one  who  would  run  a 
bargain  into  hard  farthings  in  his  counting-house  or  on  'Change, 
sits  down  to  the  public  table  and  calls  for  the  wine  card.  He 
reads  a  number  of  names  of  wines,  some  of  which  he  cannot  for 
the  life  of  him  pronounce.  He  sees  attached  to  these  wines 
fabulous  prices,  running  up,  it  may  be,  to  ten  or  twelve  shillings 
a  bottle;  he  discusses  with  the  waiter  the  abstruse  subject  of 
vintages,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  accepts  from  the 
waiter  everything  he  has  to  say  in  praise  of  every  vintage.  Upon 
this  he  buys  and  pays  for  and  drinks  what  he  has  selected  with 
equal  facility  and  composure,  and  if  you  were  to  prove  to  him  that 
all  the  ingredients  he  has  bought,  together  with  the  bottle,  could  not 
be  above  a  shilling  in  value,  and  if  you  could  prove  to  him  that 
the  fluid  he  has  bought  and  swallowed  had  never  seen  a  vineyard 
at  all,  he,  the  miser  of  misers,  and  hard  bargainer  for  any  bit  of 
human  labour  he  had  to  pay  for,  would  merely  smile  on  you  with 
credulity  and  would  buy  and  pay  and  drink  as  before. 
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So  much  for. the  influence  of  dear  habit  on  the  confirmed 
Toxicopolitans,  as  they  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  be  named. 

The  mental  health  of  Toxicopolis  is  thus  unsound  from  its  base. 
Its  universal  commercial  spirit,  like  its  universal  spirit,  is  deranged 
and  fictitious.  In  saying  so  much  there  is  no  need  to  declare 
harder  things  against  the  traders  than  against  the  traded,  for 
where  there  are  foolish  buyers  there  are  always,  as  there  have  ever 
been,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  ready  sellers,  the  trade  being 
easiest  of  the  easy,*  and  in  the  present  instapce  feeding  on  itself 
as  the  setter  of  example. 

The  unsound  mental  health  of  the  place  generally  goes  far 
beyond  the  mere  selling,  buying,  and  drinking  of  the  staple  product. 
That  staple,  making  for  itself  a  constitution  of  mind  as  well  as 
body  which  is  quite  distinctive,  a  passionate,  vehement,  reckless, 
hazardous,  cunning,  feeble  constitution,  is  ever  exciting  to 
scapes  of  fortune,  and  risks  which  become  marked  features  of  the 
whole  place  from  highest  to  lowest  of  its  boundaries. 

G-ambling  of  every  sort  and  kind  is,  in  fact,  a  leading  pastime. 
Business  is  done  by  gambling,  pleasure  is  done  by  gambling, 
and  as  the  best  comfort  after  being  cheated  is  to  cheat,  cheat- 
ing comes  into  the  same  order  of  pursuit.  There  is  nothing 
in  Toxicopolis  more  remarkable  than  the  speculative  gambling  life 
followed  there.  The  better  class  theatre  has  no  hold  on  the  life 
or  manners  of  the  people ;  music  has  no  charm  beyond  the  common 
music-hall  in  which  some  kind  of  hazard  forms  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment ;  the  studio  is  unknown,  except  that  be  called  a  studio 
where  signs  and  advertising-cards  are  produced ;  the  lecture  hall  is 
.useless  except  for  speeches,  debates,  and  soirees,  which  are  either 
essentially  jovial  or  madly  political ;  the  library  is  a  centre  in 
which  good  and  useful  books  that  ought  to  be  treasured  and  used 
and  prized  are  replaced  by  literature  of  the  most  common  order. 

High-class  sports  are  not  countenanced  in  Toxicopolis,  but  all 
sports  which  admit  of  the  gambling  spirit  are  well  received  and 
flourish  mightily.  The  grand  game  of  all  games  is  betting,  and 
life  is  the  grandest  bet  of  all. 

Given  to  the  sanitarian  who  has  worked  well  at  his  subject  the 
social  characteristics  of  a  place,  and  he  will  be  able  to  explain,  on 
data  which  are  now  becoming  securely  formulated,  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  states  and  conditions  that  attend  the  social. 
The  mortality  of  a  place  may  now  be  fairly  calculated  from  its  social 
standard,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  social  habits  influenced  by  strong 
drink,  the   best    series    of  facts   have  been  and  are  still  being 
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recorded.  Toxicopolis,  therefore,  is  a.  city  the  health  of  which  is 
the  easiest  of  all  the  economic  problems  of  life  and  death,  as  well 
as  of  that  intermediate  state  which  leads  from  health  to  death,  and 
which  is  called  disease. 

When  a  human  being  sits  down  deliberately  to  get  drank — that 
is  to  say,  to  destroy  the  action  of  all  his  senses  and  all  his  powers 
by  some  strong  alcoholic  drink — he  passes,  in  the  eye  of  the 
physiologist^  through  four  stages  before  he  reaches  his  climax  of 
helpless  imbecility  and  living  death.  He  is  first  excited,  and  acts 
with  greater  rapidity  than  is  natural ;  his  face  flashes,  and  the 
surface  of  his  body  is  heated.  In  a  little  time^  if  he  goes  on  with 
his  experiment,  he  becomes  more  excited,  then  uncertain  of  mind 
and  action,  and  in  the  end  unsteady  and  easily  chilled  if  he  be 
exposed  to  cold.  Progressing  in  this  course  he  passes  into  a  third 
sti^e,  degree,  or  condition,  in  which  his  mind  and  body  are 
irregular,  unsteady,  and  really  enfeebled,  although  they  may  be 
violent  and  seemingly  over-active.  Now  his  animal  temperature 
has  become  reduced,  with  near  approach  to  narcotism  or  coma. 
In  due  course  the  fourth  or  final  stage  of  complete  dead  drunken- 
ness  is  developed,  when  the  body,  but  for  the  unconscious 
movements  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  lies  practically  dead,  as 
unconscious  to  all  that  is  going  on  around  it  as  it  can  ever  be.' 

In  Toxicopolis  these  phenomena  in  their  acute  development, 
just  described,  are  matters  of  daily  observation.  But  there  is 
another  order  of  phenomena  still  more  striking  on  the  broad  scale. 
In  this  community  the  phenomena  observed  in  detail  in  the  one 
who  passes  through  the  four  stages  up  to  complete  intoxication  are 
represented  throughout  the  whole  place  in  the  slow  or  chronic 
form.  The  population  at  large  is  passing,  that  is  to  say,  through 
those  destructive  stages  in  a  steady  and  regular  manner.  A 
certain  number  are  daily  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  up  to  the 
first  stage  or  degree,  and  do  not  feel  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
perform  any  useful  or  active  labour  until  that  primary  stage  has 
been  reached.  Then  they  are  able,  as  they  feel,  to  do  anything 
in  reason. 

There  is  a  second  set  who  on  each  day  work  themselves  up  to 
the  second  degree  once  at  least  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  often 

1  See  the  admirable  description  in  Twelfth  N\ght  (scene  5,  Act  i.)>  true  to  the 
physiological  letter. 

Olivia,  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  7 

Clown,  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  :  one  draught  above  heat 
makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 
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twice  or  three  times.  A  noisy,  excitable  crew  they  are.  They 
are  capable  of  no  transactions  of  business  without,  as  they  call  it, 
*  liquoring  up.'  They  liquor  up  in  order  fairly  or  unfairly  to  start 
themselves  on  the  day's  work ;  they  liquor  up  if  they  are  going  to 
buy ;  they  liquor  up  if  they  are  going  to  sell.  In  the  auction 
mart,  on  the  betting  stand,  wherever  they  may  be,  they  are  either 
loud  and  vehement,  or  heavy,  dull,  and  unready.  In  defence  of 
this  preparation  for  business  by  a  fillip  of  drink  they  are  ready 
with  every  kind  of  argument.  They  are  below  par,  therefore 
they  must  take  something  to  set  them  at  or  above  par ;  they  are 
cold,  they  are  hot,. they  are  busy,  they  are  waiting  for  business, 
they  are  sad,  they  are  merry,  they  are  weak,  they  are  strong, 
they  are  dull,  they  are  bright,  they  are  thirsty,  they  are  hungry, 
they  want  something  to  induce  them  to  eat,  they  have  eaten  and 
they  want  something  to  make  them  digest,  they  are  rich  and  can 
afford  to  enjoy  themselves,  they  are  poor  and  require  some  aid  to 
make  them  forget  their  troubles.  These  are  the  perverse,  diverse, 
and  adverse  conditions  which  lead  them  to  call  out  for  the  some- 
thing which  would  bring  them  up  or  towards  the  second  degree, 
and  that  something  is  the  one  thing — alcohol. 

There  is  a  third  set  of  persons  in  Toxicopolis  who  are  known 
as  the  habitual  drunkards  of  the  place.  With  them  actual  intoxi- 
cation is  the  regular  habit.  The  habit  assumes  various  types. 
In  some  it  is  accompanied  with  violence  and  frenzy,  in  others 
with  unsatiable  craving  for  strong  drink.  In  many  it  is  presented 
as  a  silly,  helpless  sottishness,  and  hi  a  few  as  a  melancholic 
despair  with  utter  distaste  for  life.  In  whatever  phase  this  degree 
of  constitution  is  evidenced,  it  is  in  essence  an  all  but  helpless 
picture  of  lost  manhood  and  womanhood — worse,  perhaps,  in  the 
last  named  than  in  the  first.  It  is  accompanied,  too  inevitably, 
in  some  period  of  its  course  with  other  vices  of  the  most  certain 
kind,  namely,  falsehood  and  lust. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  men  and  women  in  Toxicopolis  who 
have  reached,  constitutionally,  the  final  and  utterly  prostrate  state 
of  degenerative  degradation,  namely,  the  paralysed  from  drink, 
the  permanently  disabled,  the  truly  living  dead.  These  are  laid 
by  in  special  institutions  where  they  are  tended ;  or,  they  are  the 
objects  of  the  particular  guardianship  of  friends  at  home,  under 
medical  supervision  and  constant  care.  Certain  of  them  are  old 
men  and  women,  old  twenty  to  thirty  years  before  the  appointed 
time  for  old  age. 

When  it  is  added  to  the  account  of  the  constitutional  state  of 
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the  people  of  Toxicopolis  that  they  are  not  less  liable  than  other 
persons  to  the  common  diseases  which  affect  humanity,  the  fact  is 
conveyed  at  once  that  mortality  and  sickness  stand  high  on  the 
records  of  this  unfavoured  and  self-inflicted  community. 

The  mortality  of  Toxicopolis  is  always  high.  If  we  were  to  put 
the  mortality  of  the  people  of  this  place  into  a  table  with  a  hundred 
as  the  standard  line  of  a  mean  mortality ;  if  we  were  to  put  those 
towns  in  which  the  mortality  is  least  marked  above  and  those 
in  which  the  mortality  is  most  marked  below  the  standard 
line,  we  should  find  Toxicopolis  at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  with 
a  long  break  between  itself  and  the  line  next  unfavourable.  The 
mortality  indeed  would  be  considerably  above  all  the  rest,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  get,  even  approximately,  at  what  it  would  be.  It 
is,  however,  quite  safe  to  put  it  on  the  level,  or  above  any  existing 
town  in  the  world  in  which  records  of  mortality  are  kept.  It  could 
not  be  less  than  forty  in  the  thousand;  it  might  probably  be  above 
that  figure. 

Amongst  those  who  are  stricken  with  disease  and  death  in 
Toxicopolis  over  and  above  the  inhabitants  of  more  favoured  com- 
munities the  sellers  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place  are  the 
first  to  suffer.  Over  the  most  favoured  of  other  and  outside  com- 
munities, the  death-rates  of  these  unfortunate  traders  are  more 
than  double,  and  compare  with  the  worst  of  any  other  class  what- 
ever in  these  kingdoms. 

If  an  epidemic,  a  spreading  communicable  disease,  enters 
Toxicopolis,  the  conditions  for  the  spread  of  the  affection  are 
concentrated  there.  The  rich,  careless,  improvident,  and  unpre- 
pared are  quickly  smitten  with  panic,  and  are  ready  for  any  foolish 
movement  or  flight  that  shall  carry  them  away  from  danger.  The 
poor,  equally  reckless,  improvident,  and  unprepared,  are  equally 
panic-stricken.  They  fly  too  if  they  can,  and  if  flight  be  impos- 
sible they  sink  into  a  sullen  and  hopeless  resignation,  consigning 
themselves,  as  they  say,  to  their  fate,  allowing  the  agencies  of 
death  to  gather  under  their  feet,  to  mount  into  their  homes,  and  to 
enter  their  own  body  and  blood.  Then,  too,  they  resort  the  more 
earnestly  to  the  god  of  their  idolatry  for  his  treacherous  protection, 
and  betwixt  him  and  the  new  calamity  are  doubly  crushed  into 
destruction.  Thus  each  centre,  where  the  men  and  women  and 
children  meet  to  talk  and  drink  and  strike  more  alarm,  becomes 
a  centre  from  which  the  disease  emanates  afiresh,  until  it  ceases 
firom  want  of  victims  susceptible  to  its  invasion. 

Toxicopolis  is  tHe  grand  centre  of  other  diseases  of  an  infectious 
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character,  which  diseases  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  worst 
and  lowest  signs  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physical  eyil.  The  great 
sin  of  great  cities  has  its  grand  home  in  Toxicopolis,  and  the  chronic 
pestilence  which  that  great  sin  fosters  and  propagates  is  most  cul- 
tivated here.  Everything  that  can  lead  to  the  infection  by  which 
the  disease  of  diseases  is  spread — from  which  the  lower  crea- 
tion, happier  in  this  respect  than  man,  is  freed — is  fayoured  in 
this  city  of  drink.  Few,  very  few,  of  its  inhabitants  have  escaped 
its  ravages,  and  as  one  and  the  worst  form  of  it  plants  in  its 
victims  an  hereditary  taint  which  requires  at  leastWiiree  genera- 
tions of  continued  chastity  to  wii)e  out — such  enmity  does  it  hold 
with  the  blood  of  man — the  depth  of  the  infection  is  beyond  any 
description  that  could  be  chronicled  now.  Some  town  or  place 
in  this  world  framed  like  Toxicopolis  for  the  sale  of  the  staple 
poison  of  mankind  must  surely  have  been  the  native  place  of  this 
undreaded  and  yet  most  dreadful  because  most  undermining  of  all 
human  foes  in  the  form  of  disease ;  disease  low  and  loathsome,  but  so 
familiar  amongst  the  degraded  as  to  be  too  often  subject  of  wanton 
jest  rather  than  a  source  and  cause  of  sorrow,  humiliation,  and 
shame.  This  disease  alone  adds  largely  to  the  mortality.  It  mixes 
its  own  virus  with  that  of  the  more  innocent  but  also  unnecessary 
plagues  :  it  makes  every  constituti(m  influenced  by  it  less  able 
to  combat  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  it  gives  to  the 
unhappy  world  a  harvest  of  sickly  children  who  live  to  sustain, 
to  disseminate  around,  and  to  transmit  to  their  descendants  in 
one  continuous  line  their  own  wretchedness. 

In  the  community  forming  Toxicopolis  mental  aberrations  and 
mental  diseases  are  of  common  development  and  growth.  All  the 
mad  inebriates  hail  from  Toxicopolis,  the  city  of  Inebriety.  These 
are  present  in  various  degrees  of  the  inebriate  mania.  Some  of  the 
class  are  uncertain  of  mind  and  vengefril  and  revengeful.  Their 
unhappy  friends  who  are  obliged  to  live  with  them,  and  perchance 
under  their  rule  and  power,  find  it  hopeless  to  meet  their  wishes, 
desires,  fancies,  and  fantasies,  however  much  they  may  study  and 
do  their  best  to  oblige,  conciliate,  and  concede.  To  persons  of  this 
class  everything  must  be  conceded,  and  still  they  are  neither 
pacified  nor  satisfied.  They  cannot  agree  even  with  themselves, 
for,  like  the  hero  of  the  modem  story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
they  are  of  diflferent  natures  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
amount  of  spirit  that  is  within  them  to  influence  and  modify  their 
mental  existence. 

A  second  class  of  the  persons  who  are  mentally  affected  by  the 
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habits  current  in  Toxicopolis  are  still  more  violent  and  unmanage- 
able. These  it  is  unable  to  save  by  any  means  so  long  as  they 
live  in  this  city  of  destruction.  They  fly  from  one  quarter  to 
another  without  either  knowledge  or  judgment.  They  trust 
everybody  and  they  trust  nobody.  The  power  of  their  will  is 
gone,  and  with  that  all  self-respect,  self-reliance,  self-protection. 
If  they  recover  from  their  mental  derangement  it  is  but  for  a 
season.  Some  little  or  great  trouble  comes  upon  them — ^it  matters 
not  much  whether  the  trouble  be  little  or  great — and  the  aberration 
returns.  The  trouble  becomes  a  shock  or  wound,  to  cure  which 
the  one  false  remedy  must  be  employed,  and  all  the  derangement 
is  repeated.  Doctors,  nurses,  friends,  attendants,  have  to  fight 
the  battle  once  more,  and,  as  a  rule,  once  more  with  less  hope, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  repetitions.  We  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  now  call  these  attacks  traumatic.  We  say  they  are 
excited  by  a  mental  wound  inflicted  on  a  mind  prepared  to  suffer 
from  the  previous  action  of  alcohol  upon  its  physical  organ,  the 
biain  and  its  physical  organisation. 

A  third  class  of  the  mentally  disturbed  in  Toxicopolis  are  of  a 
saddened  or  depressed  nature.  They  live  with  melancholy,  which 
they  think  and  hope  to  relieve  by  flying  to  the  cause  of  it — the 
staple  commodity  of  the  miserable  community.  They  are  for  a 
time  relieved  for  short  seasons,  but  each  season  shortens  and 
shortens  until  at  length  the  depression  is  permanent  and  life  is  a 
burthen  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  In  these  people  we  have  brought 
before  us  those  who  wilfully  seek  their  own  salvation ;  the  suicides 
of  the  city  of  drink. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  respect  to  those  who  wilfully  seek  their 
own  salvation  from  the  effects  of  drink,  that  they  do  it  at  and  under 
peculiar  seasons  and  circumstances.  If  the  season  be  hot  and  the 
quantity  of  fluids  called  for  the  wants  of  the  economy  be  consider- 
able, then  the  suicidal  tendency  exhibits  a  period  of  great  activity. 
If  there  be  some  festive  season  in  commemoration  of  a  grand 
event,  such  as  the  season  of  Christmas,  then  with  the  conviviality 
and  the  joviality  and  the  hilarity  comes  the  increase  of  suicide. 
The  effect  is  sad;  but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
any  profit,  and  this  ill  wind  is  honest  to  the  proverb,  for  the 
revenue  profits  from  it.  When  the  mortality  curve  from  suicide 
rises  the  curve  of  the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from  Toxicopolis 
is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Bevenue  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  violent,  the  uncontrollable,  and  the  melan- 
cholic representatives  of  Toxicopolis,  there  is  another  fraternity 
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of  actually  insane,  who  gain  their  insanity  from  the  place  and 
its  allarements.  These  constitute  a  rather  large  community,  vbo 
obtain  their  unfortunate  position  directly  and  indirectly  from  the 
staple  traflSc  of  the  city.  The  number  of  those  who  suflfer  from 
direct  insanity  is  not  so  large  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
it  is  considerable ;  while  those  who  lose  their  senses  by  the  in- 
direct causes  that  are  at  work — the  anxieties,  the  terrors,  the  loss 
of  position  and  status,  the  cruelty,  the  want,  the  despair — are  &r 
more  numerous ;  for,  probably,  no  causes  of  insanity  are  so  pro- 
vocative of  it  as  the  despair,  cJl  round,  which  the  use  of  strong 
drinks  enkindles  and  diffuses  like  a  consuming  fire. 

The  most  serious  failure  of  vital  power  met  with  in  Tozicopolis 
is  still  to  be  told.  It  lies  in  the  general  weakness,  and,  technicallj 
expressed,  the  *  asthenia '  of  the  place.  Under  the  veil  of  robust- 
ness, as  it  is  called,  this  vital  weakness,  or  asthenia,  is  revealed 
too  often  in  the  strangest  form  to  the  observer  who  knows 
correctly,  and  appreciates  fully,  all  that  is  before  him.  The 
inhabitants  are  given  to  congratulate  themselves  that  amongst 
them  there  are  no  miserable  pale  faces.  This,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  is  not  true  to  the  letter,  but  unfortunately  those 
rubicund  and  shining  faces  common  to  the  place  are  even  worse 
specimens  of  health  than  many  of  the  paler  sort.  The  pale  face 
may  be  quite  a  healthy  face ;  the  red  or  rosaceous  fiuje,  with  the 
nose  conspicuously  tinted,  is  never  a  healthy  face.  The  thin, 
spare  body  may  be  healthy ;  the  large,  fat,  distended  body  is 
never  a  healthy  body.  These  rubicund  jolly  ones  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  weakest.  The  spare  pale  man,  though  a  weak  man,  may 
live  on,  because  he  lives  out  and  out  in  every  part  equally.  All 
his  vital  organs  live  and  die  together,  not  one  of  them  dying 
first  and  bringing  the  others  down  with  it.  So  he  lives,  as  it  is 
commonly  said,  on  a  thread ;  but  a  thread  which,  being  continuous 
and  of  equal  strength,  neither  knotted  nor  uneven,  is  durable  and 
long-lived.  Those  rubicund  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
equally  sound ;  their  hearts  are  too  powerful  or  too  feeble  for  the 
rest  of  the  organism ;  or  the  vascular  system  of  their  brain  is 
feeble  at  some  point ;  or  the  kidney,  the  brain,  the  liver,  or  the 
lung  is  undergoing  structural  change,  and  under  sudden  strain  is 
easily  stricken  with  a  fatal  inactivity  which  carries  all  the  other 
vital  organs  in  its  own  train. 

These  strong  men  of  Toxicopolis  bear  strains  and  shocks  and 
trials  with  wretched  resistance.  The  surgeon  finds  them  the 
most   anxious    of  patients.     On    them    he   fears  to  operate  if 
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accident  Or  disease  caUs  for  his  simplest  dkill.  He  tells  his 
students  these  are  bad  subjects  for  the  knife,  and  that  O  be 
most  conservative  in  respect  to  them,  surgically,  is  the  fi<?fest 
and  soundest  practice.  In  like  manner  the  physician  ^pots 
them  as  ready  victims  of  disease.  He  knows  their  inherent 
weakness,  their  feeble  resistance  to  all  forms  of  acute  malady, 
to  typhoid,  to  typhus,  to  inflammatory  affections,  to  exposure 
to  extremes  of  cold,  of  heat,  of  fatigue,  of  deprivation,  of  work 
of  every  kind  under  adversity  or  under  pressure.  When  the 
wave  of  cold  comes  over  the  land  suddenly  these  are  the  men 
who  first  fall  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pneumonia. 
When  the  wave  of  heat  passes  over  the  land  these  are  the  men 
who  first  fall  from  sunstroke,  apoplexy,  and  syncope,  from  ex- 
haustion, shock,  or  over-excitement.  These  classes  are  the  weak 
or  asthenic  plethoric  people  who  are  looked  upon  by  their  friends 
as  pictures  of  health. 

To  them  must  be  added,  as  belonging  to  Toxicopolis,  the  visibly 
asthenic,  who  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  its  community. 
Some  of  these,  exhibit  the  dull  leaden  colour  and  cast  of  counten- 
ance which  all  recognise  as  unhealthy ;  others  exhibit  the  thin,  lan- 
guid, cadaverous  cast  which  all  equally  recognise  as  unhealthy. 
Whichever  be  the  cast  of  countenance,  there  is  with  it  the  unmis- 
takable quality  of  weakness,  listless  dragging,  imbecile  inactivity. 
These  all  die  prematurely,  even  when  they  have  come  of  fair  stock 
and  of  long-lived  parents.  They  bear  net  one  of  the  diseases  to 
which  humanity  is  subjected  with  so  much  as  a  show  of  resistance. 
One  feature  of  them  alone  is  of  significant  meaning ;  they  are 
almost  without  an  exception  destitute  of  that  vital  tenacity  which 
depends  on  volition  or  will.  There  are  grandest  issues  between 
life  and  death  dependent  and  depending  on  the  strength  of  will 
to  resist  disease  and  the  fatal  dangers  which  attend  it.  The 
natural  man,  the  truly  valiant  man,  the  man  whose  heart  is  not 
only  in  the  right  place  but  also  in  the  right  condition,  can  face  the 
danger  calmly  and  determine  that  the  last  enemy  himself  shall 
not  win  without  a  desperate  and  prolonged  combat.  Such  men, 
patients  if  we  like  to  name  them  so,  are  the  credits  of  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon;  they  so  often  recover  by  their  own  vital 
tenacity  when  hope  seems  all  but  lost. 

In  the  true  Toxicopolitan,  whatever  may  have  been  his  original 
tenacity  before  he  literally  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  there  is  little  of  this  tenacity  of  life  dependent  on  volition. 
The  will  that  was  strong  has  departed ;  strong  alcohol  and  strong 
will  are  incompatible  mixtures.    They  cannot  exist  in  the  same 
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person.  Take  in  alcohol,  drive  out  will,  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  natural  relationships  of  these  two  agencies.  In  xm 
irnhecUitaa.  A  man  naturally  strong  up  to  and  into  the  course 
of  a  <-evere  disease  is  stricken  down  with  wine  into  a  maudlin 
fear  of  a  death  which  is  not  at  hand,  not  even  near. 

The  true  Toxicopolitan,  therefore,  loses  his  vital  tenaritj. 
The  loss  is  one  of  the  forfeits  of  existence  in  his  city,  and  the  fact 
carries  with  it  much  more  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Itiodicates 
vital  degeneration,  an  enfeebled  heart,  a  weakened  brain,  or,  as 
the  clown  says  in  *  Twelfth  Night,'  *a  most  weak  pia  mater.*  The 
cause  of  the  low  vitality  and  of  the  high  mortality  is  summed 
up  in  the  enfeeblement  arising  from  the  degenerative  changes  on 
the  great  vital  organs.  The  asthenia  proceeding  from  the  heart 
is  the  primary  evil,  and  from  the  heart,  as  from  the  common  centre 
of  life,  extends  until  the  general  enfeeblement  is  complete,  and 
a  constitution  of  the  lowest  value  in  the  scale  of  human  existence 
is  established. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  this  discussion  of  the  city  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Toxicopolis  may,  perchance,  close  the  page 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  there  is  no  such  place  in  any  part  of  the 
wide  world.  I  would  that  I  could  re-echo  that  sigh,  and  declare  in 
conclusion  that  the  whole  description  is  a  dream,  a  picture  drawn 
from  imagination.  Unfortunately  I  can  make  no  such  statement, 
for,  alas !  in  this  very  island,  in  divided  parts  or  sections,  the  city 
exists  in  all  its  gross  realities.  Its  separation  into  parts  is,  more- 
over, no  amelioration  of  its  dangers.  On  the  contrary,  its  appearance 
in  so  many  thousand  centres  adds  to  the  mischief,  draws  into  and 
involves  more  persons  in  the  mischief,  makes  contamination  more 
ready  and  easy,  and  renders  reformation  infinitely  more  diflScolt 
than  it  would  be  if  the  great  evil  were  concentrate  and  in  its  vast- 
ness  were  visible  to  every  one  by  the  side  of  the  fields  of  happier 
contrast.  I  have  tried  to  bring  the  parts  into  one,  that  the 
mind  may  take  in  the  whole,  and,  thinking  over  it,  ask  whether 
such  a  place  need  to  be  at  all  in  little  or  in  great  proportions? 
Whether  for  human  necessities  or  human  wants,  setting  aside 
human  harmful  desires,  such  a  place  as  Toxicopolis  is  required  for 
any  sane  purpose  whatever?  Whether  for  the  sake  of  the 
persons  who  live  in  it  and  by  it,  for  them  alone  and  their  hest 
interests,  without  a  thought  for  any  one  else,  it  were  not  the  wisest 
policy  to  raze  this  city  of  destruction  to  the  earth,  and  in  Eoman 
fashion  pass  the  ploughshare  over  its  foundations  ? 

Benjamin  Ward  Richabdson. 
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ON  the  22nd  of  Augast  in  the  year  1877  a  steamer  named 
the  Ouide,  of  about  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  was  in 
latitude  12°  North  and  in  longitude  31°  West.  The  weather, 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  had  been  strange.  The  north- 
east trade  wind  had  two  days  earlier  fined  down  into  a  faint 
draught,  and  then  for  a  spell  all  the  breeze  that  the  vessel 
found  she  made  for  herself.  There  was  a  long  swell  from  the 
westward,  which  came  along  in  slopes  of  liquid  violet,  so  polished 
that  the  glory  of  the  sunshine  slipped  from  one  deeply  dark-blue 
brow  to  another,  as  though  indeed  it  were  a  substantial  gushing 
of  fiery  gold  sliding  over  the  heads  of  rolling  hills  of  glass.  The 
oddness  of  the  weather  lay  in  peculiar  appearances  of  snow-white 
vapour  low  down  upon  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  was  brilliantly 
clear,  the  sky  a  hard  pale  blue,  brightening  into  the  needle-like 
scintillations  of  new  tin  as  it  swept  out  of  a  bald  brassy  dye  round 
about  the  sun  to  the  sheer  white  dazzle  of  the  luminaiy;  and 
where  the  Une  of  the  horizon  was  visible  the  rim  of  the  waving 
circle  was  as  sharp  and  defined  as  tinted  crystal  against  the  airy 
softness  of  the  heavens.  Nevertheless  these  fog-banks  hung 
about  the  deep  in  many  directions,  some  curved  like  great  pinions, 
some  in  rolls,  low-lying,  like  to  the  folds  of  dark  smoke  which  linger 
on  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel  in  the  hush  of  a  sununer's 
day,  some  like  vast  sheets  of  satin  shot  with  the  lustrous  colour- 
ings you  notice  in  cobwebs  or  the  inside  of  oyster-shells.  When- 
ever the  steamer  swept  into  one  of  them  her  quarter-deck,  and 
the  white  boats  amidships,  and  the  glass  of  her  skylights  and  all 
the  brass-work  about  her  abafb  her  funnel,  would  be  in  splendour, 
whilst  forward  she  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  she  had 
been  sawn  in  twain.  Then  perhaps  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  she  would  be  in  a  sort  of  eclipse,  a  deeper  silence  upon  the 
white  air  as  though  the  steam-like  smother  held  a  stillness  of  its 
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own,  her  forecastle  scarce  visible  firom  the  bridge,  the  smoke  fiom 
her  funnel  following  like  a  shadow  of  thnnder-cloud  in  the  grlistening 
void ;  and  regularly  as  she  drove  into  these  spacious,  seeminglj 
motionless  bodies,  the  blasts  of  her  steam-horn  fled  ahead  Hke 
yells  startled  out  of  her  sentience  by  terror  of  the  swift  tians- 
formations  of  the  splendour  of  the  tropical  day  into  the  moon-like 
blindness  of  the  fog.  For  certainly  it  was  impossible  to  knov 
but  that  in  one  or  another  of  the  banks  a  ship  lay  stagpiated ; 
and,  though  the  engines  were  never  slowed,  the  ears  npon  the 
bridge  were  held  strained  until  the  steamer  had  leaped  on  a  suddes 
out  of  the  white  twilight  into  the  golden  day  again. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  Ghiide  had  barely  steamed  out  clear  firom  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  low  clouds  when  the  chief  ofiScer  sighted  a  sail  four 
points  on  the  port  bow.  She  lay  some  five  miles  distant,  in  a  wide 
and  shining  channel  betwixt  two  great  bodies  of  vapour,  and  re- 
sembled a  piece  of  ivory-work  in  the  searching  light.  The  mate 
directed  the  captain's  attention  to  her. 

*  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  hope  if  there  are  others  about  they'll  be  as 
easy  to  see.'  He  brought  a  glass  firom  the  chart-house  and 
levelled  it.  He  worked  away  for  some  time  without  speaking,  and 
then  handing  the  telescope  to  the  chief  mate,  he  said,  'Mr. 
Williams,  there's  something  wrong  with  that  vessel.' 

Indeed  it  scarcely  needed  a  sailor's  eye  to  suspect  something 
amiss.  She  was  a  small  barque,  apparently  between  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  four  hundred  tons ;  she  had  a  main  skysail  mast, 
and  all  her  spars  were  aloft  and  everything  right  in  that  way; 
but  the  appearance  of  her  canvas  suggested  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. Halliards  fore  and  aft  seemed  to  have  been  let  go  on  a 
sudden,  and  nothing  else  done.  Upper  topsail,  topgallant — ^in 
short,  all  yards  which  travelled  were  down,  but  no  sail  was  clewed 
up.  The  foresail,  the  lower  topsails,  mainsail  and  spcuiker  were 
set;  but  staysails  and  jibs,  most  of  them,  lay  half  up  and  down 
the  stays  they  belonged  to ;  the  yards  were  braced  forward  on  the 
starboard  tack.  These  features  the  glass  rendered  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. 

*  Now  what  on  earth  can  that  muddle  signify  ?'  exclaimed  the 
captain,  with  his  face  full  of  curiosity.  *  You'd  imagine  there 
was  a  heavy  squall  comiDg  down  upon  her,  that  her  skipper  had 
sung  out  to  let  go  everything,  and  that  the  crew,  after  doing  so, 
had  gone  to  dinner.  See  anything  like  a  colour  flying,  Mr. 
WilUams?' 
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The  mate  looked  and  answered  no.  ^  Appears  to  me  like  a 
mutiny,  sir,'  he  continued.  *0r  if  it  isn't  that,  then  itil  be 
sickness.  Hold  chock-a-block  with  green  coffee,  perhaps,  and  the 
fo'ksle  full  of  fever.  Or  suppose  you  reckon  its  blindness,  sir  ? 
I've  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  whole  ship's  company  losing  their 
sight.' 

*  Well,  let's  go  and  have  a  look  at  her,'  said  the  captain. 
<  No  use  speculating  on  objects  at  sea.  If  there'd  been  a  little 
more  shifting  of  courses  there'd  be  fewer  marine  wonders,  I  allow.' 
He  spoke  to  the  helmsman,  and  the  steamer's  head  was  put  for 
the  barque. 

She  was  rolling  to  the  run  of  the  swell,  and  the  swinging  of 
the  canvas  flung  a  hurry  of  shadows  over  her.  The  quiet  vapor- 
ous shapes  on  either  hand,  like  islands  clad  in  mist,  with  the  wide 
dark-blue  channel  between  them  upon  which  the  fabric,  made 
dainty  by  distance,  swayed  the  silver  buttons  of  her  trucks  in 
a  delicate  limning,  as  you  might  have  thought,  of  the  azure 
canvas  above,  made  the  picture  a  fine  one.  The  heave  of  the 
water  was  without  a  wrinkle,  and  the  eye  sought  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizon  in  vain  for  the  blurr  of  a  catspaw.  As 
she  was  approached,  points  which  distance  had  subdued  or  hidden 
stole  out  upon  the  naked  sight ;  such  as  that  she  was  painted 
green  with  a  narrow  white  band  running  the  length  of  her,  that 
she  had  a  white  figure-head  and  an  elliptical  stem,  after  the 
mould  of  the  Aberdeen  clippers ;  that  she  was  metalled  high  with 
new  sheathing,  which,  to  each  sway  of  the  swell,  flashed  out  a 
wet  coppery  light  that  was  like  the  momentary  glance  of  a  beam 
of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  translucency  under  the  bends. 

*  There's  nothing  wanting  in  her  that  I  can  see,*  said  the 
captain,  talking  with  his  eye  at  the  glass.  ^Masthead  those 
yards  and  trim  them,  and  she'd  be  as  pretty  a  little  ship  as  ever 
I  recollect  seeing.  What  can  be  her  people's  object  in  leaving 
her  in  that  condition?  Certainly  not  a  rope's  been  touched 
since  I've  been  looking.  He  continued  inspecting  her;  then 
handing  the  glass  to  the  mate,  said,  *  Isn't  there  smoke  coming 
out  of  her  galley  chimney  ?    My  sight's  not  what  it  was.' 

Mr.  Williams  peered  and  said,  ^Yes,  that's  smoke,  right 
enough.  If  her  galley  fire's  alight  she's  not  deserted.  Yet  I 
don't  see  the  least  sign  of  any  living  being  aboard  either.  Never 
so  much  as  a  man's  head,  sir.    Very  odd,  certainly.' 

*  She  seems  to  have  all  her  boats,'  said  the  captain. 

*  I  can't  be  sure,'  answered  the  mate;  *  looks  to  me  as  if  her 
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starboard  davits  were  empty,  but  her  spanker's  in  the  road  of  my 
sight.' 

They  fell  silent,  the  steamer's  engines  were  slowed^  and  she 
floated  leisurely  down  upon  the  barque,  and  when  within  easy 
hail  she  was  stopped.  The  derelict,  if  such  she  were,  was  a  verr 
visible  object  now.  Her  wheel,  standing  nakedly,  revolved  to 
right  or  left  with  the  swaying  of  the  rudder  to  the  blows  of  the 
swell.  An  element  of  solemnity  was  imparted  to  the  flapping 
noises  of  the  canvas  and  the  grinding  and  creaking  soimds 
breaking  from  the  hull  and  structure  aloft  by  the  striking  of  a 
bell  at  intervals  sufficiently  measured  to  render  the  notes  funereal 
in  their  way.  All  hands  aboard  the  steamer  leaned  over  the  rail 
gazing  at  the  barque,  and  you  marked  the  working  of  salt  8iq>er- 
stitious  instincts  in  more  than  one  mahogany  countenance  as  the 
vibratory  chime  of  the  hidden  bell  aboard  the  tenaniless  vessel 
drove  tUnly  musical  through  the  still  atmosphere. 

^  It'll  be  the  rolling  that  keeps  that  bell  going,'  said  the 
captain  ;  *  but  it's  a  sound  to  make  a  man  feel  clammy/  He  pat 
both  hands,  hollowed,  to  his  mouth,  and  roared  out,  in  a  hurricane 
note,  *  Barque  ahoy ! ' 

There  was  no  response.  Every  eye  searched  each  &thom  of 
the  vessel's  length,  but  nothing  stirred  save  the  shadows.  That 
which  filled  everybody  with  wonder  was  that  there  should  be 
smoke  filtering  from  the  galley  chimney,  proving  the  galley  fire 
to  be  alight,  and  yet  nobody  to  show  himself. 

^If  she's  abandoned,  sir,'  said  the  mate,  ^her  people  can't 
have  been  long  gone ;  yonder  smoke  proves  that.  They  ought  to 
be  within  sight '  (he  sent  a  long  look  around),  ^  unless,'  he  added, 
*  they're  buried  in  one  of  those  banks.' 

By  this  time  the  steamer  had  insensibly  glided  forwards  so  as 
to  open  the  starboard  side  of  the  barque,  and  it  was  then  seen,  as 
the  mate  had  said,  that  one  of  her  boats  was  gone ;  the  davits 
were  slued  out  and  the  falls  overhauled  to  the  water's  edge  with 
the  blocks  dipping  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel.  Her  name  was  also 
visible,  written  in  bold  letters  on  her  stem,  Oceom  Star. 

<  Better  go  aboard  and  see  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Williams,' 
said  the  captain.  *  Pity  some  wind  don't  come  along  and  blow 
those  clouds  away.  The  crew  may  be  hidden  in  one  of  them,  as 
you  say;  but  it's  an  unintelligible  job,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Haul  taut  on  your  nerve-tackles,  sir,  for  there  may  be  an  ugly 
sight  to  greet  ye.' 

A  boat  was  got  over,  and  four  men  rowed  the  chief  officer  to 
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the  barque.  The  men  tugging  at  the  oars  were  incessantly  look- 
ing past- their  shoulders,  so  confounded  were  they  by  the  sight  of 
the  smoke  going  straight  up  out  of  the  galley  chimney,  and  by 
the  absence  of  life  which  the  spectacle  of  the  smoke  accentuated 
to  their  dull  unlettered  understandings ;  as  if  in  truth  the  vessel 
were  manned  by  viewless  mariners  who  watched  their  approach, 
phantom-like,  from  the  bulwark  rail. 

*  In  oars ! '  A  boat-hook  cleverly  caught  a  mizen-channel 
plate,  and  in  a  trice  Mr.  Williams,  followed  by  a  couple  of  hands, 
gained  the  deck.  The  captain's  hint  had  prepared  the  mate's 
mind,  and  he  gazed  about  him  for  something  horrible.  There 
was  nothing  at  all,  however,  in  that  way  to  be  seen.  Indeed 
there  was  no  further  confusion  than  ends  of  ropes  lying  about, 
coils  of  halliards  which  had  been  lifted  off  the  pins  and  thrown 
down,  and  let  go  in  a  hurry  and  left  to  lie,  as  much  of  them  as 
remained  when  the  yards  were  down.  She  was  a  snug,  clean 
vessel,  decks  of  a  good  colour,  paintwork  fresh,  brasswork  bright, 
flush  fore  and  aft,  and  the  furniture — such  as  the  binnacles,  pumps, 
capstan,  skylights,  companions,  and  so  forth — excellent  in  their 
kind. 

*  Nothing  wrong  above-board  anyhow,'  said  the  mate;  *if 
there's  anything  in  the  creeping  line  it'll  be  below.' 

There  were  some  cocks  and  hens  in  a  coop  forward  gaping  with 
thirst.  The  mate  dropped  the  dipper  into  the  scuttle-butt  tind 
filled  their  trough,  and  the  creatures  drank  with  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  pious  thanksgiving  in  their  manner  of  looking 
aloft  to  let  the  water  drain  down.  There  had  been  a  pig  under 
the  long-boat,  but  he  was  gone.  There  was  nothing  alive  but  the 
cocks  and  hens.  The  mate  looked  about  him  for  the  sounding- 
rod,  and  finding  it,  sounded  the  well,  and  found  the  barque  as  free 
as  the  steamer  was.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  deck,  followed  by 
the  men,  one  of  whom  smothered  the  tongue  of  the  bell  with 
some  yams,  peering  eagerly  as  he  went,  never  knowing  but  that 
the  next  step  would  bring  him  to  a  dead  man  in  the  wake  of  a 
mast,  or  concealed  by  a  bulwark  stanchion  and  the  gear  about  it ; 
but  the  decks  were  as  free  of  the  dead  as  the  living.  He  looked 
into  the  galley  and  found  a  good  fire  burning;  so  good  that 
both  he  and  the  others  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  made  up 
afresh  within  the  time  the  Guide  had  first  sighted  the  vessel,  for 
the  coals  were  spitting  out  gas  flames,  and  burned  as  fresh  coals 
do.  There  was  a  large  saucepan  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  on  lifting 
the  lid  and  looking  in  they  spied  a  fowl  clumsily  plucked.  The 
mate  started  and  stared  at  the  others. 
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*  There  muBt  be  men  aboard,'  he  cried ;  *  you  want  no  better 
proof  than  this.  If  they  made  off  at  sight  of  us  where's  their 
boat  ?  They  wouldn't  have  had  time  to  fetch  the  nearest  of  those 
fog-banks.  No,  we  must  have  seen  'em.  And  why  should  they 
have  wanted  to  make  off?  What  was  there  to  frighten  'em  over- 
board in  the  sighting  of  our  steamer  ?  Depend  upon  it  they're 
aboard — below — ^in  hiding ;  but,  great  thunder !  what  for  f ' 

*  Will  you  search  the  ship  ? '  said  one  of  the  men. 

*  Certainly.' 

*  Stand  by,  sir,  there  may  be  some  bloomin'  roose  in  this 
business.' 

*  Follow  or  stay,  as  you  please,'  said  the  mate  ;  *  I  have  my 
orders.'  With  which  he  walked  to  the  companion  hatch  and 
descended  the  steps.  The  others  followed.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
stout-hearted  man,  nevertheless  he  entered  the  cabin  with  extreme 
caution,  stepping  very  slowly,  and  with  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head.  The  seeing  nothing  to  account  for  the  mystery  ot  tlds 
barque's  situation  astonished  and  dismayed  him  more  than  had  he 
encountered  a  terribly  tragical  solution  of  the  riddle.  The  cabin 
was  a  pleasant,  clean,  sunny  apartment,  with  a  table  amidships, 
lockers  stuffed  with  hair  on  either  hand,  a  handsome  silver-plated 
lamp  over  the  table,  a  few  hanging  shelves  with  books  and  other 
such  matters.  There  were  four  small  cabins  abaft,  which  the  mate 
entered,  and  in  the  sternmost  one,  presumably  the  captain's,  he 
found,  besides  chronometers,  a  sextant,  a  log-book,  charts,  and  the 
like,  and  the  ship's  papers,  which  proclaimed  the  vessel  to  be  the 
Ocecm  StaVy  of  Hull,  bound  to  Eio  with  a  general  cargo.  He 
examined  the  log,  but  the  last  entry  was  dated  ten  days  before. 
This  was  a  circumstance  to  prodigiously  increase  Mr.  Williams's 
perplexity.  He  inspected  the  other  cabins  and  found  them 
mere  sleeping-places,  each  with  its  bunk  and  bedding  and  chest 
of  clothes.  There  was  nobody  here — nothing  living  or  dead— 
though  the  two  foremost  cabins  exhibited  signs  of  having  quite 
recently  been  occupied. 

The  mate,  accompanied  by  his  two  men,  went  on  deck  again, 
and  walked  forward  to  the  forecastle ;  they  looked  down  the  scuttle 
and  spied  a  light. 

*  Ha ! '  cried  Mr.  Williams,  ^  they're  here  then.' 

He  put  his  head  into  the  hatch  and  sang  out,  *  Below  there!' 
No  answer.  *  Below  there,  I  say ! '  His  voice  sank  dead  into  the 
gloom,  and  no  reply  followed.  He  hailed  a  third  time :  *  Any- 
body below  there  ? '  and  obtaining  no  response,  lost  his  patience, 
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pat  his  legs  into  the  hatch,  and  dropped.  The  light  was  made  by 
a  slush  lamp  swinging  under  a  blackened  beam.  There  were  four 
hammocks  stretched  under  the  upper  deck,  and  a  few  bunks 
going  into  the  bows.  You  would  have  concluded  that  the  crew 
had  all  turned  in  after  eating ;  for  there  was  a  mess-kid  upon  the 
deck  with  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  beef  in  it ;  here  and  there  a 
pannikin  stood  upon  a  chest,  and  the  roving  and  perplexed  eyes 
of  the  mate  fastened  upon  a  broken  pipe,  bits  of  sea-bread,  stray 
shoes  and  boots,  oilskins  hanging  by  nails,  and  other  well-known 
items  of  the  furniture  of  Jack's  ocean  parlour.  He  punched  the 
hanmiocks,  there  was  nothing  in  them ;  he  examined  the  bunks, 
they  too  were  untenanted. 

'  This  beats  all  my  goin'  a-fishin' ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

*  Nothin's  wanted  but  a  flavey  o'  sulphur  to  make  me  reckon 
that  the  Devil's  got  charge  here,'  said  the  other. 

*Put  that  light  out,  one  of  you,'  said  the  mate,  and  they 
returned  on  deck  and  got  into  their  boat. 

*Well?*  said  the  captain  as  Mr.  Williams  stepped  over  the 
side. 

*  Well,  sir,'  replied  the  mate,  *  I've  thoroughly  overhauled  her 
and  there's  no  one  on  board.  Nothing  alive  but  some  cocks  and 
hens.  She's  the  Oixan  Stavj  of  Hull,'  and  here  he  acquainted 
the  captain  with  the  contents  of  the  ship's  papers,  <  and  she  should 
be  worth  as  she  stands  a  tidy  lump  of  money.  She's  sound  as  a 
bell,  and  as  dry  as  the  inside  of  a  chimney.' 

'  And  no  hint  to  be  found  as  to  what's  become  of  her  people  ?' 

*  Ne'er  a  hint,  sir,  barring  those  empty  starboard  davits.  I'd 
believe  her  crew  had  left  her  in  that  boat ;  only  what  are  you  to 
make  of  the  galley  fire  being  alight,  a  fowl  cooking  in  a  saucepan 
on  it — actually  boiling  as  though  for  a  man's  dinner — and  to 
complete  the  blessed  wonder,  sir,  the  forecastle  lamp  burning  1 ' 

*  There  Tiiust  be  somebody  aboard,'  exclaimed  the  captain. 
^  Fowls  aren't  such  fools  as  to  pluck  and  boil  themselves.  No, 
sir ;  there's  a  man  or  men  aboard,  and  you've  missed  'em.' 

*  They  may  have  slipped  into  the  lazarette  or  down  the  fore- 
peak,'  answered  the  mate.  ^  I  didn't  look,  and  so  I  can't  say. 
But  as  the  hatches  are  on,  with  tarpaulins  over  them,  I'm  willing 
to  bet  all  that  I'm  worth,  after  searching  as  I  did,  that  there's  no 
human  being  in  that  barque.' 

The    steamer    was    schooner-rigged  with  a  topgallant-yard. 
The  captain,  calling  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  known  to  possess 
voi^.  X.  NO.  LVin.  0  c 
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the  best  pair  of  eyes  in  the  ship's  company^  sent  him  aloft  with  a 
binocular  glass  with  instructions  to  carefully  search  the  sea  in 
every  quarter  for  any  appearance  of  a  boat.  By  this  time  a  sniall 
air  was  blowing  out  of  the  south-east,  with  just  enough  of  weight 
in  it  to  deepen  the  shade  of  the  blue  and  to  put  a  little  curl  upon 
the  windward  slopes  of  the  swell.  Here  and  there  the  fc^-baoks 
had  thinned,  and  they  were  now  all  under  way,  steering  north-w^ 
so  that  if  any  one  of  them  concealed  a  boat  she  was  bound  to  draw 
out  clear  presently,  unless  the  crew  rowed  that  they  niight  keep 
the  vapour  about  them — a  ridiculous  supposition.  But  although 
the  man  on  the  steamer's  topgallant-yard  swept  the  water  with 
the  intentness  of  a  shipwrecked  soul,  he  remained  mute.  The 
&ct  was,  there  was  nothing  to  see ;  and  after  staying  aloft  ten 
minutes,  during  which  time  everybody  on  deck  stared  his  hardest 
too,  he  cried  out,  *  There's  nothen  in  sight,  sir,'  and  came  down. 

*  Well,  it's  a  blazing  mystery,  certainly,'  exclaimed  the  captain 
of  the  Ouide.  *  But  you'll  find  I'm  right— there  are  people  loaf- 
ing somewhere  aboard ;  though  why  they  shouldn't  show  them- 
selves let  him  tell  us  who  can  find  out.  But  let  that  be  as  it 
will,  it  won't  do  to  let  that  fine  vessel  knock  about  here  and 
perhaps  go  to  the  bottom  in  the  next  gale  of  wind.'  He  called 
the  second  officer,  a  man  named  Matthews,  on  to  the  bridge. 
*  Will  ye  take  charge  of  that  barque,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  cany  her 
to  Bio?    It  isn't  far  off.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  answered  the  second  mate,  promptly. 

*  You  shall  have  three  men — can't  spare  more ;  but  they'll 
suffice,  considering  what  part  of  the  ocean  this  is,  if  you  keep  her 
under  easy  canvas.' 

^  I'll  manage,'  said  Mr.  Matthews. 

*  It's  a  job  to  tassel  your  pocket-handkerchief  with  dollars,  and 
the  mate  reports  a  big  harness  cask  and  two  scuttle-butts.  Over- 
haul her  for  stores  w^hen  ye  get  aboard,  and  let  me  know  before 
we  proceed.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

*  I  expect  you'll  find  a  man  or  two  skulking.  There's  a  fowl 
boiling,  and  Mr.  Williams  had  to  put  the  forecastle  lamp  out. 
This  is  the  age  of  steam-engines,  and  there's  no  witchcraft  left, 
so  look  for  the  people  for  whom  that  fowl's  cooking;  they'll 
strengthen  your  crew.  Muster  the  men,  Mr.  Williams,  and  ask 
for  volunteers  whilst  Mr.  Matthews  gets  his  duds  together.' 

This  was  done ;  several  men  oflfered,  and  three  likely  fellows 
were  chosen.     One  was  a  trinomer,  the  others  sailors.     They  were 
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not  perfectly  happy  in  their  minds,  but  the  seaman's  love  of 
change,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  salvage-money,  was  too 
strong  for  superstition.  In  a  few  minutes  they  pitched  their  bags 
into  the  boat,  the  second  mate  followed,  and  a  couple  of  the 
steamer's  men  rowed  them  aboard  the  barque.  Before  touching 
a  rope  they  went  to  work  to  search  the  ship.  They  lifted  the 
hatches  and  found  the  hold  full  of  cargo.  The  second  mate,  as 
fearless  a  sailor  as  ever  jockeyed  a  yardarm,  crawled  about  with  a 
lantern,  but  unearthed  nothing  mortal.  They  searched  the  fore- 
peak  and  afterwards  the  lazaretto,  in  which  they  *met  with 
abundance  of  stores — beef,  pork,  peas,  flour,  lime-juice,  rum,  and 
the  like ;  then,  having  rummaged  with  the  pertinacity  of  Customs 
ofBcers,  they  went  on  deck,  grimy  with  sweat  and  dirt,  and  the 
second  mate  hailed  the  steamer. 
*Hilloh!' 

*  Plenty  of  stores  and  fresh  water,  sir.' 

*  Bight.' 

^  Cargo  almost  flush  with  the  main  hatch,  sir.' 

*  Bight.' 

*  No  signs  of  the  crew  anywhere.  We've  crawled  into  every 
hole  and  there's  nothing  alive  aboard  the  Ocean  Star  excepting 
ourselves  and  the  chickens.' 

^ Bight!'  shouted  the  captain  for  the  third  time.  He 
flourished  a  farewell  with  his  arm ;  the  mate  waved  his  hand,  and 
there  was  a  graceful  salutation  of  several  sorts  of  caps  over  the 
rail  forward.  The  propeller  revolved,  the  steamer  gathered  way, 
and  the  slender  crew  of  the  Ocean  Star  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  light  breeze  hung  steady,  and  there  floated  up  from 
alongside  the  laughing  fountainlike  music  of  rippling  waters, 
sweet  to  the  ear  as  an  ice-cold  draught  to  the  palate  after  the 
sickly  silence  of  a  long  spell  of  tropical  calm.  The  men  seized 
hold  of  the  halliards  and  hoisted  the  yards,  one  after  another, 
crowning  the  white  and  graceful  superstructure  by  the  tiny  main 
skysail,  that  gleamed  like  a  star  under  the  blue.  A  glance  at  the 
chart  gave  Mr.  Matthews  his  course,  and  presently  the  barque, 
with  a  little  silver  curl  under  either  bow,  and  the  shadow  of  one 
sail  lying  in  a  dainty  curve  in  the  hollow  of  another,  and  a  flashing 
as  of  musketry  breaking  from  the  glass  and  brass  upon  her  as  she 
leaned  with  the  swell  to  the  sun,  was  sliding  quietly  southwards, 
with  the  steamer  already  toylike  in  the  distance  and  the  fogbanks 
lifting  into  the  haze.      No  one  had  thought  of  removing   the 

c  c  2 
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Baucepan  in  the  galley,  and  when  they  examined  it  they  found  the 
fowl  boiled  into  sonp.  This  they  tlurew  overboard ;  nor,  had  the 
fowl  been  dressed  to  a  hair,  is  it  conceivable  that  their  imaginations 
would  have  suflFered  them  to  put  their  lips  to  it.  The  truth  is, 
the  more  they  turned  the  matter  over  the  more  mystifying  it 
grew.  That  a  handsome  little  barque  in  good  trim,  with  plenty 
to  eat'  and  drink  aboard,  her  hold  full  of  valuable  cargo,  not  a 
drop  of  water  draining  into  her  in  the  twenty-four  hours — ^that 
such  a  ship  should  be  found  abandoned,  floating  about  as  if  she 
were  no  better  than  a  timber-craft  with  her  decks  blown  up  and 
her  covering-board  awash,  was  strange  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
so  surprising  as  not  to  be  fitted  with  some  kind  of  yam  tolerably 
answerable  to  the  circumstance.  But  what  was  to  be  made  of 
the  mystery  of  a  vessel  that  exhibited  the  most  certain  signs 
imaginable  of  human  life  being  aboard,  and  that  was  yet  as 
tenantless  as  a  newly-dug  grave  ?  There  was  the  galley  fire  bom* 
ing,  there  had  been  the  saucepan  bubbling  and  the  fowl  boiling, 
and  the  slush-lamp  in  the  forecastle  flaming.  This  meant  very 
recent  work.  The  slush-lamp,  to  be  sure,  might  have  been  alight 
for  some  hours,  but  the  freshly-fed  appearance  of  the  fire  and  the 
saucepan  and  the  fowl  signified  that  there  must  have  been  mortal 
hands  at  work  quite  lately — ^undoubtedly  within  the  time  since 
the  Guide  had  first  sighted  the  Ocean  Star.  A  boat  was  missing. 
If  the  crew  had  gone  away  in  her  since  the  fire  had  been  fed  and 
the  fowl  had  been  put  on  to  cook,  they  could  not  in  so  short  a 
period  have  rowed  out  of  sight  of  the  steamer's  people.  Where, 
then,  were  they  ?  Had  all  hands  jumped  overboard  on  the  smoke 
of  the  Guide  showing  on  the  northern  horizon  ?  But  a  theoiy  of 
general  suicide  would  still  further  bewilder  the  problem  of  the 
galley  fire  on  to  which  coals  must  certainly  have  been  shovelled 
some  while  after  the  steamer  had  hove  into  view. 

One  man  stood  at  the  wheel,  the  other  hxmg  with  the  second 
mate  near  him,  and  they  argued,  speculated,  reasoned — to  no 
purpose.  They  took  the  tax>uble  to  search  the  ship  afresh  after 
dinner,  with  no  other  result  than  to  positively  confirm  the  assm> 
ance  their  earlier  seeking  had  obtained  for  them  that  no  living 
man  but  themselves  was  on  board. 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  the  trimmer,  addressing  Mr.  Matthews,  as  the 
three  of  them  came  together  again  at  the  wheel,  ^  I  don't  profess 
to  no  book-learning,  but  I  knows  the  difference  'twizt  a  sprat  and 
a  porcupine,  and  my  notion's  this :  since  no  man's  hands  made  np 
that  there  fire  and  put  the  hen  on  to  bile,  somebody  else  must 
ha'  done  it.' 
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*  Who  else  V  inquired  the  second  mate. 

The  fellow  gazed  at  him  stupidly  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
« WeU,  a  ghost.' 

*  What's  a  ghost,  Billy  ? '  asked  one  of  the  other  men. 

*  Something  ye  can't  catch  hold  of,  nor'd  be  able  to  sit  upon  if 
so  be  as  you  was  to  get  him  down,'  answered  the  trimmer  defiantly. 
<  No  use  raysoning  there  ain't  no  ghosts,  for  scores  have  been  seen 
and  spoke  to ;  'sides,  if  there  wam't  no  ghosts  there'd  be  no  future ; 
the  future's  meant  for  the  likes  o'  them.  Denying  of  ghosts  is 
the  same  as  denying  of  salvagion.' 

^  Have  ghosts  got  any  stomachs  ? '  demanded  the  second  mate. 

The  trimmer  reflected,  and  said,  *No,  they  can't  have  no 
stomachs  if  they  can  be  walked  through.' 

^  Then  what  should  a  ghost  go  and  cook  a  fowl  for  ? '  said  the 
second  mate. 

The  trimmer  made  no  answer,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Long  ere  the  dusk  came  the  ocean  had  opened  in  blue  radiance 
to  the  far  sky.  The  second  mate  went  aloft  with  the  barque's 
telescope  to  as  high  as  the  main-royal  yard,  but  saw  nothing. 
The  speed  of  the  vessel  was  barely  three  miles  an  hour ;  the  breeze 
was  languid  and  hot,  and  the  burning  sun,  poised  rayless  and  huge 
in  the  western  quarter,  seemed  to  be  drying  up  even  this  small 
movement  of  life  in  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  when  the  darkness 
came  it  fell  stark  calm  again.  The  stars,  the  fitful  flashings  of 
phosphorus  in  the  water  over  the  side,  the  vast  oceanic  hush,  the 
soft  winnowing  sounds  of  canvas  in  the  darkness  on  high,  like  the 
stirring  of  hidden  giant  pinions,  were  elements  of  the  night-scene 
to  help  whatever  emotions  superstition  might  have  engendered, 
and  even  the  practical  second  mate  felt  the  subduing  influence  of 
points  which  on  any  other  occasion  he  would  have  had  scarce  an 
eye  or  ear  for,  when  his  mind  went  to  the  mystery  of  this  deserted 
l»rque.    The  men  flatly  declined  to  use  the  forecastle. 

*  "Tain't,'  said  one  of  them,  *  that  I'm  like  Billy,  sir,  and  believes 
in  ghosts.    But  until  this  here  traverse  has  been  worked  out  I'd 

rather  lay  on  deck.    Them  hammocks  has  an  onpleasant  look 

and,  the  vessel  being  desarted,  who  could  have  lighted  the  fo'ksle 
lamp?* 

They  divided  themselves  into  watches,  and  used  the  cabin  to 
lie  in.  They  broached  a  rum-cask  in  the  lazaretto  and  made 
themselves  a  cheerful  bowl,  and  the  drink  did  their  imaginations 
good.  Moreover,  the  second  mate  helped  them  yet  by  bidding 
tl^pm  fix  their  minds  on  the  money  tbe^  wer§  bpwd  tp  take  up 
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when  the  salvage  claim  had  been  settled ;  yet  for  all  that  they 
hnng  together.  Two  kept  the  deck  whilst  the  others  lay  down, 
and  whilst  one  of  the  two  on  duty  stood  at  the  wheel  the  other 
kept  close  beside  him.  The  truth  is,  none  of  them  could  feel 
certain  that  the  ship  was  empty  of  all  but  themselves,  spite  of 
their  repeated  search ;  and  this  mere  notion  was  enongfh  to  bre^ 
uneasiness,  to  render  the  movement  of  a  shadow  startling,  to  keep 
their  eyes  travelling  along  the  decks  and  up  aloft. 

*  What's  a  worritting  me's  this,  sir,'  said  the  trimmer.  *  Here's 
a  job  as  may  never  be  'splained.' 

*Well,  /  can't  fit  any  sense  to  it,  for  one,'  answered  Mr. 
Matthews.  *  A  single  corpse  would  have  made  the  matter  intel- 
ligible ;  but  to  find  the  galley  fire  burning,  the  fowl  cooking,  the 
fo'ksle  lamp  alight,  and  no  one  aboard,  and  no  boat  in  sight. — ^No ! 
there's  nothing  to  be  made  of  it  by  thinking.  It'll  have  to  be  a 
riddle  without  an  answer.' 

*  Providing  you  don't  sarch  the  soopematural  for  it,'  said  the 
trimmer. 

The  second  mate  called  a  sea-blessing  upon  the  fool's  head  and 
fell  a  whistling  for  wind. 

In  the  morning  watch  a  light  air  came  along  right  over  the 
stem ;  they  squared  the  yards,  and  the  Ocewa  /Stor  began  to  move 
again.    The  sun  rose,  and  the  day  broke  in  glory,  the  sea  a  surface 
of  wrinkled  sapphire,  the  heavens  lifting  from  pale  blue  at  the 
horizon  to  violet  at  the  zenith,  here  and  there  a  cloud  shining  like 
a  wind-gall,  and  the  small  breeze  fiery.    The  second  mate,  glanc- 
ing about  him,  spied  something  white  shine  gleaming  over  the 
starboard  bow.     He  fetched  the  glass  and  looked.    It  might  have 
passed  for  some  topmost  sail  of  a  ship  hull  down  behind  the  sea- 
line,  trembling  in  the  swimming  hot  refraction  that  hove  it  up  as 
a  thing  apart.   But  the  keen  eye  of  the  sailor  knew  better.    What 
he  saw  was  not  a  ship's  sail,  and  without  a  word  he  mounted  to 
the  upper  main-topsail  yard,  and  there  made  out  the  object  to  be 
a  boat,  with  apparently  a  shirt  or  two  lifted  as  a  signal  or  a  saiL 
So  weak  was  the  wind  that  a  long  hour  went  by  before  the  boat 
could  be  seen  clearly  with  the  eye ;  but  ere  this  the  telescope  had 
detected  the  presence  of  several  men  in  her,  and  the  wet  sparkle 
of  oars,  and  the  disappearance  of  what  had  served  for  a  sail,  showed 
them  to  be  rowing  towards  the  barque.     The  second  mate  looked 
from  the  boat  upon  the  water  to  the  port-quarter  boat  hanging 
griped  at  the  davits,  and  exclaimed,  '  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  those 
men  there  are  not  the  barque's  crew ! '    The  others  peered  and 
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agreed,  for  both  boats  were  as  alike  as  can  be  conceived,  white,  of 
a  whaling  pattern,  and  a  couple  of  black  disks  painted  on  the  bows. 
The  barque  was  headed  directly  for  the  poor  fellows,  and  a  man< 
stood  ready  to  heave  a  line  to  them.  The  laboured,  languid  move-* 
ment  of  the  oars  sufficiently  marked  their  condition.  It  was  like 
the  action  of  the  antennse  of  some  dying  insect,  and  more  pathetic 
than  a  cry  of  suffering.  The  boat  approached,  the  men  pulled  in. 
their  oars,  and  fell  to  gesticulating,  making  many  piteous  motions 
of  entreaty,  and  pointing  to  their  mouths. 

*They  want  water ! '  exclaimed  the  mate,  breathlessly. 

The  coil  of  line  was  thrown :  one  in  the  bows  caught  it  with 
trembling  hands  and  took  a  turn  round  a  thwart  with  it,  and  then 
stumbled,  nor  did  he  seem  able  to  rise,  though  he  held  to  the 
line  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dying  grip.  There  were  four  of  them, 
and  they  were  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be  lifted  over  the  side. 
Coleridge  speaks  of  thirst  making  a  man  grin.  The  torment  in 
these  poor  creatures  had  wrought  an  uglier  distortion  of  countenance 
even  than  the  simulation  of  mirth  in  anguish,  and  their  sole  gasp 
was  ^  Water ! '  as  they  sank  down  upon  the  hot  deck,  with  lips  as 
white  as  the  planks,  and  froth  like  sea-foam  oozing  from  the 
comers  of  their  mouth. 

It  was  some  hours  before  any  one  of  them  was  fit  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  disaster,  and  then  this  was  the  substance  of  the 
relation  of  the  oldest  of  the  four,  who  had  rallied  sooner  than  his 
mates.  Their  ship  was  the  barque  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  now 
in  charge  of.  They  had  sailed  from  Hull  two  months  previously, 
and  whilst  wind-bound  in  the  Downs  two  of  the  men  sneaked 
ashore  in  a  galley-punt  and  ran  away,  and  the  vessel  put  to  sea 
short-handed  to  that  extent.  Some  days  after  sailing  the  captain 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes. Before  a  fortnight  had  passed  the  chief  mate  was 
stricken  with  a  kind  of  fever,  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
though  he  continued  to  navigate  the  ship  down  to  within  twelve 
hours  of  his  death.  This  left  eight  men.  The  carpenter,  acting 
as  second  mate  (an  uncertificated  man),  took  charge.  In  the 
fifth  week,  whilst  reefing  topsails,  a  man  fell  from  aloft,  struck  his 
head,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired.  Another  man  not  long 
after  was  disabled  by  the  slipping  of  the  forecastle  capstan,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  his  mates  gave  him  the  sailor's  last  toss  over 
the  side.  This  left  five  men  to  carry  on  the  ship's  work.  The 
number  would  certainly  have  sufficed,  but  three  days  before  the 
Qnide  sighted  the  barque  the  second  mate,  who  was  hanging  over 
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the  stem  to  get  a  view  of  the  rudder,  fell.  The  vessel  was  then 
going  at  some  six  or  seven  miles  an  honr,  and  before  the  boat 
could  be  lowered  the  man  was  a  long  distance  asterxi.  Banks  of 
vapour  similar  to  those  into  which  the  QuHa  had  steamed  had 
been  moving  before  the  breeze  over  the  fcoe  of  the  waten 
throughout  the  day,  and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of  sisgiilar  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  crew  to  quit  the  barque.  They  were 
chiefly  urged,  however,  by  the  consideration  that  the  second  mate 
was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  who  could  take  a  sight  or  work  out 
the  dead  reckoning,  and  that  without  him  their  plig^bt  would  be 
desperate  indeed.  They  left  a  young  ordinary  seaman  behind  to 
bring  the  barque  to  the  wind  and  rowed  away  in  the  directioii 
where  the  second  mate  was  swimming;  but  soon  after  they  had 
gone  a  fog-bank  rolled  down  on  the  vessel,  the  wind  at  the  same 
moment  freshened  a  trifle,  the  weather  thickened  about  them,  and 
being  unable  to  see  anything  of  the  Ocean  Star  during^  the  after- 
noon they  lost  her  for  good  in  the  night. 

Such  was  the  poor  fellows'  story,  and  it  explained  much  of  the 
mystery  of  the  abandoned  barque.    The  rest  could  only  be  ood- 
jectured ;  but  when  the  survivors  of  the  original  crew  came  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  men  they  agreed 
among  them  that  the  ordinary  seaman  who  had  been  left  behind 
was  in  the  vessel  when  the  Ouide  sighted  her ;  that  he  had  put 
the  fowl  on  to  cook  for  his  dinner ;  that  on  the  steamer  heaving 
in  view  he  heaped  coals  on  to  the  galley  fire  with  the   idea, 
perhaps,  of  inviting  assistance  by  such  signal  as   smoke  would 
make ;  that  he  had  lighted  the  forecastle  lamp  and  left  it  burning; 
and  that  the  ill-luck  of  the   ship  pursuing  him  he  most  have 
fallen  overboard,  probably  whilst  springing  on  to  the  rail  to  watch 
the  steamer.    If  this  was  not  so,  there  is  no  other  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Ocean  StaVy  and  the  trimmer  was  right. 

W.  CliABK  BUSSELL. 
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Thraldom. 

By  Juuan  Stubgis. 

XVII. 

WHEN  old  Tom  Fane  heard  from  the  lips  of  Gabriel  de  Courcy 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Yere,  he  stood  staring  for  a  while, 
and  at  last  expressed  his  feelings,  as  he  had  not  expressed  them 
since  his  boyhood's  days,  in  a  long  whistle.  Gabriel  on  his  side 
seemed  to  have  expended  his  last  remnant  of  strength  in  avowing 
his  relationship.  He  had  stumbled  to  his  feet,  and  he  now  sank 
down  again  into  his  chair  as  if  he  would  move  no  more.  His 
whole  air  seemed  to  say  that  he  could  do  no  more ;  and  his  large 
eyes  watched  the  othei^s  face  with  only  a  taint  curiosity.  All  was 
said  now ;  and  surely  his  poor  mother  would  be  spared. 

Slowly  did  Mr.  Fane  review  the  events  by  this  new  light. 
He  was  not  a  quick  thinker.  He  stood  there  with  a  slight 
frown  on  his  honest  brow.  There  had  been  a  plot,  and  at 
last  it  seemed  clear  to  him  what  the  plot  had  been.  A 
wily  woman  had  gained  the  charge  of  the  only  child  of  a  rich 
man,  that  she  might  marry  her  to  her  son.  She  had  behaved 
unconmionly  badly — and  the  son?  Mr.  Fane  was  exceed- 
ingly annoyed;  the  frown  deepened  and  deepened.  Since  he 
had  given  the  poor  youth  food  and  wine,  his  old  heart  had  been 
growing  softer  and  softer  to  him.  He  found  it  hard  to  condemn 
him ;  and  yet  he  found  it  hard  not  to  condenm  him.  His  share 
in  the  plot  looked  black  enough.  He  had  hidden  his  relation- 
ship ;  he  had  changed  his  name ;  he  had  come  into  their  good 
neighbourhood  under  false  colours.  It  was  clear  enough  that  he 
had  come  to  marry  the  girl.  Then  he  had  vanished  vrith  her  and 
with  this  mother  of  his.  All  this  looked  very  black  indeed.  On 
the  other  hand)  he  had  left  the  women  at  Arundel,  and  had  come 
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here  to  tell  Mr.  Mervyn  where  they  were ;  and  here  he  was,  here 
under  Mr.  Fane's  perplexed  looks ;  and  the  good  gentleman  found 
it  very  hard  to  regard  him  as  a  villain.  *  Well,  I  give  it  up,'  said 
old  Tom  at  last,  and  he  turned  away  from  the  prostrate  youth 
with  a  great  heave  of  his  shoulders.  He  stood  for  a  time  lookijig 
into  the  fire,  and  then  he  turned  once  more  to  De  Gourcy  and  said, 
*  Look  here  1  why  don't  you  tell  me  all  about  it  ? ' 

*  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  ? '  asked  Gabriel,  eagerly.  *  I  should 
like  to  make  you  understand,  and  you  would  forgive  me  then, 
and  perhaps  you  would  forgive  her  too.  You  will  not  try  to  hurt 
her?'  The  last  question' came  in  quite  a  different  tone,  as  it 
flashed  again  upon  the  young  man  that  unknown  mysterious 
engines  of  the  law  or  of  private  vengeance  might  be  directed 
against  Mrs.  Vere. 

*You  may  make  yourself  easy  about  that,'  said  Mr. 
Fane.  *  When  we  have  Sibyl  safe  and  sound,  we  shall  drop  the 
matter,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  privacy.  I  promise  that  for 
Mervyn.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  De  Courcy  with  all  his  heart.  Presently  he 
spoke  again.  <Will  you  really  let  me  tell  you  all  about  my 
mother  and  me?  I  have  never  bad  a  fUend  whom  I  could 
trust.' 

This  simple  statement  seemed  equally  amazing  and  path^Jc 
to  the  older  man.  ^  You  may  trust  me,'  he  said  earnestly.  <  I 
have  my  faults,  but  I  am  not  a  babbler.' 

^  You  are  wonderfully  good,'  said  Gabriel,  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  so  full  of  reverence  that  he  blushed  and  moved  uneasily 
under  the  gaze.  ^  You  will  see  that  she  has  done  everything  for 
my  sake,'  he  added  in  a  moment. 

It  was  an  uncommon  tale  which  Gabriel  had  to  tell.  His 
earliest  recollection  of  himself  was  of  a  little  sickly  boy  clad  in 
a  shirt  and  little  else  and  wandering  in  big  bare  tooms,  where 
the  glare  of  outer  light  was  tempered  to  a  pleasant  melancholy. 
The  moments  which  he  remembered  most  vividly  were  moments 
of  headache,  and  how  he  would  lie  waiting  for  his  mother  to  come 
and  take  the  pains  away.  He  never  had  long  to  wait,  for  his 
mother  would  come  softly  and  quickly  and  bend  over  him  and 
play  softly  on  his  aching  forehead  with  her  finger-tips,  and  pre- 
sently the  pain  would  go.  <  I  never,'  said  Chibriel,  whose  anima- 
tion grew  as  he  spoke,  ^  I  never  see  a  woman  playing  delicately 
on  a  piano,  that  I  do  not  feel  my  mother's  finger-tips  upon  my 
forehead.    My  mother  was  everything  to  me.    Our  home  was  £a 
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the 'midst  of  a  lonely  plantation,  and  we  saw  no  one  but  negroes 
only.  I  thought  that  all  the  world  were  black  but  my  mother 
imdL 

*  There  were  books  in  the  house,  but  I  was  not  taught  to  read. 
I  saw  my  mother  read,  and  thought  that  it  was  only  she  who 
could  read  books.  But  she  taught  me  verses  and  told  me  stories, 
and  verses  and  stories  were  all  of  fairies  and  strange  creatures, 
who,  as  she  told  me,  belonged  to  another  world  which  I  should 
never  see.  Our  world  was  there  about  the  house,  and  my  mother 
was  its  queen.  I  ran  about  after  her  like  a  little  faithful  dog ; 
she  was  always  kind,  and  I  was  always  obedient.  As  I  called  for 
her  to  take  away  my  pains,  so  I  went  to  her  that  she  might  tell 
me  what  to  do.  She  never  spoke  to  me  of  duties  nor  of  God. 
My  duty  was  to  do  her  will ;  it  was  she  whom  I  worshipped.' 

Old  Tom  Fane  gave  a  great  grunt  of  dissatisfaction.  *  What  a 
bringing-up ! '  he  said. 

'  She  meant  well  for  me  then  and  always,'  cried  out  Gabriel ; 
*  I  am  sure  of  that.  My  poor  mother !  And  I  was  very  happy ; 
you  must  remember  that.  As  I  grew  older,  I  grew  stronger, 
healthier,  happier.  But  yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt 
her  wisdom  or  to  dispute  her  will.  She  kept  always  the  old  con- 
trol. When  I  was  in  pain,  she  took  the  pain  from  me  ;  when  I 
was  sleepless  in  the  heat,  she  came  and  with  a  few  movements  of 
her  beautiful  hands  she  gave  me  sleep.  This  was  no  surprise  to 
me ;  it  seemed  merely  natural.  Sometimes  she  would  throw  me 
into  a  trance  and  send  me  to  fetch  something,  and  then  she  would 
wake  me  and  show  me  the  thing  in  my  hand.  It  was  a  pleasant 
game  of  which  we  never  tired;  and  we  amused  ourselves  by 
noting  the  growth  of  her  power  over  me — ^from  what  distance  she 
could  bring  me  to  her — how  far  I  could  travel  in  my  trance  not 
knowing  that  I  had  moved  at  all.  When  my  mother  did  not 
want  me  I  was  happy  still.  I  rode ;  I  sailed  or  paddled  on  the 
sea ;  I  loved  my  horses  and  my  canoes ;  but  I  loved  best  to  paint. 
She  had  taught  me  to  draw  and  paint,  and  told  me  to  use  my 
leisure  so.  I  obeyed  her  in  that  as  in  all  things ;  waking  or 
sleeping  I  obeyed  her  without  a  question,  as  naturally  as  I 
breathed  the  air.  And  I  was  very  happy.  I  had  no  doubts  then, 
no  doubts  and  wretched  questioning.  I  was  strong,  active,  and 
happy ;  riding,  boating,  and  swimming,  and  tirying  to  copy  that 
enchanted  world.  I  know  that  it  was  I,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  be.  I  could  imagine  no 
greater  happiness.    Now  I  know  that  in  this  world  full  of  miseries 
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there  is  a  happiness  far  greater  than  mine  was  then,    I  know  nov 
what  happiness  might  be,  and  that  it  will  never  be  mine.' 

*  My  poor  boy/  said  old  Tom  Fane,  *  you  were  very  hardly 
used,' 

*  She  meant  it  for  the  best,'  said  Gabriel ;  <  and  I — I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  a  slave.'  He  went  on  rapidly  with  his  st<»yy 
fearful  lest  he  should  not  finish  it.  He  said  that  when  he  was 
almost  a  man  in  years  his  mother  had  told  him  simply  that  they 
were  going  away.  He  had  left  his  home  without  a  question  and 
bad  followed  her  on  board  ship,  and  they  had  gone  to  Paris. 

^  That  was  rather  a  sudden  change,'  remarked  Mr.  Fane. 

^  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  change,'  said  Grabriel ;  ^  there  were  white 
faces  instead  of  black,  and  movement  instead  of  calm.  There 
were  a  million  things  to  see,  and  I  was  enchanted  with  the  show. 
But  I  had  not  much  time  for  such  amusements,  for  she  set  me  to 
work  at  once  as  I  had  never  worked  before.  There  was  a  painter, 
one  of  the  best,  who  took  only  a  few  pupils,  and  she  placed  me 
in  his  studio.  At  first  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
was  said  around  me ;  I  sat  drawing  and  painting,  and  now  and 
then  my  master  nodded  or  took  the  brush  firom  my  fingers  and 
touched  my  work.  Gradually  I  began  to  understand  a  few  words, 
but  all  about  my  art ;  I  could  follow  my  master's  comments,  and 
that  was  all.  So  too  1  could  comprehend  the  directions  of  my 
fencing-master,  who  came  to  me  at  our  apartment,  and  of  the 
dancing-master.  I  was  amused ;  I  was  enchanted.  I  loved  my 
work  more  and  more,  and  I  became  skilful  with  the  foils  and  wii^ 
my  feet.  And  in  my  times  of  rest  my  mother  was,  as  always,  my 
companion,  my  delightful  companion.  She  was  so  good;  she 
asked  for  no  companion  but  me.' 

*  And  you  ? '  asked  old  Tom,  curiously ;  *  did  you  never  want 
any  other  companion  ? ' 

*No,'  said  Gabriel;  *I  never  thought  of  it.'  He  looked  up 
at  his  new  friend  with  a  child-like  questioning  gaze,  but  Mr.  Fane 
made  no  comment.  Perhaps  it  was  in  answer  to  an  unspoken 
comment  that  the  young  man  went  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
amusements  which  his  mother  had  given  to  him.  She  had  shown 
him  picture-galleries  and  palaces,  the  varied  crowd  of  the  Boule- 
vards, the  gay  people  in  the  Bois — ^the  brilliant  spectacle  of  All 
Paris.  To  work  hdrd  at  an  engrossing  task,  to  gain  fascinating 
accomplishments,  and  to  have  each  horn:  of  rest  filled  with  some 
vivid  spectacle,  surely  this  was  a  life  sufficient  for  »  boy  who 
had  no  care  nor  anxiety  in  the  world. 
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*  And  in  thid  passing  crowd  of  yours/  said  Mr.  f^aAe,  looking 
intently  at  the  youth,  *did  you  never  see  anybody  whom  you 
wished  to  know  better — ^to  make  a  friend  ?  * 

*  I  think  not,'  said  Grabriel,  after  a  minute's  thought ;  ^  I 
8up]K)se  it  is  strange ;  it  seems  strange  to  me  now,  when  you  ask 
it.  I  suppose  that  I  never  thought  of  it  as  possible.  You  see 
that  always  from  the  first  she  and  I  had  been  together  with 
nobody  else,  and  she  had  always  shown  me  everything.  To  be 
with  her  and  to  look  where  she  pointed  and  to  be  content — ^that 
had  been  my  life.  She  had  taught  me  from  the  first  to  see  the 
world  as  a  painter — colours  that  were  right  together  or  were  not 
right*  And  since  I  had  worked  in  Paris  the  habit  had  grown  on 
me.  Landscape  was  my  special  work,  and  I  think  that  the 
passing  people  were  not  much  more  to  me  than  notes  of  colour 
which  came  to  vary  the  ham^onies  of  the  sky  and  grass  and 
trees.' 

Old  Tom  Fane  rubbed  his  hair  and  coughed  and  hunched 
his  shoulders,  all  signs  of  shyness  with  him.  ^  And  the  women  ? ' 
he  asked  gruffly:  *were  they  only  what  you  call  notes  of 
colour  ? ' 

^That  is  all,  I  think,'  answered  Gabriel. 

'You  never  had  any  curiosity  about  them,  any  special 
pleasure  in  looking  at  them  ? ' 

<  I  delighted  in  looking  at  them.' 

*  Yes ;  but  had  you  no  wish  to  speak  to  any  one  of  them — no 
fancies  as  they  say,  no  touch  of  what  people  call  love,  eh  ? ' 

*  No,  no,  no,'  cried  out  Gabriel,  indignant.  *  Did  I  not  tell 
you — or  did  I  tell  you  ?  I  don't  know — that  I  never  knew  what 
love  was  till  I  saw  her,  this  angel,  this  Sibyl  whom  I  love,  and 
love,  and  shall  love  till  I  die.' 

*Then  you  really  do  love  her?'  said  old  Tom  Fane,  after  a 
pause ;  and  to  this  question,  if  question  it  were,  Gabriel  returned 
no  answer. 

XVIII. 

6abkib:l  had  come  to  the  last  part  of  his  story,  and  to  that 
which  was  the  strangest  to  his  hearer.  In  distant  islands,  where 
the  men  were  black,  strange  beings  might  be  bom  and  strangely 
reared.  Even  in  Paris  the  old-fashioned  English  mind  of  old 
Tom  Fane  suspected  a  proper  field  for  mysteries.  There  was 
something  naturally  uncanny  about  a  Frenchman.    But  it  seemed 
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almost  incredible  that  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  where  he  had 
hunted,  man  and  boy,  for  so  many  years,  where  all  wa«  so  plain 
and  obvious,  and  where  even  the  wickedness  appeared  year  after 
year  in  precisely  the  same  forms,  it  seemed  incredible  that  this 
strange  thing,  of  which  he  now  heard,  had  happened  th^e. 
Nevertheless,  though  Mr.  Fane  had  lived  a  simple  life  at  home,  he 
was  vrise  enough,  and  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  there 
are  strange  events  in  this  little  world.  So,  though  he  shook  his 
head  a  good  deal  as  if  to  keep  it  clear,  he  listened  and  he  believed. 

The  rest  of  the  story  which  Gabriel  told  that  night  was  this. 
With  no  more  warning  than  he  had  received  when  carried  from 
his  West  Indian  home  to  Paris,  he  had  been  transported  by  his 
mother  from  France  to  England.  He  had  learned  then  for  the 
first  time  that  Mrs.  Vere,  though  her  parents  had  been  poor,  was 
connected  with  influential  people.  Of  these  people  there  were 
some  who  now  received  her  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  remem- 
bered her  and  her  story,  and  were  quite  ready  to  recommend  her 
as  a  suitable  companion  for  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mervyn.  This 
was  the  position  which  she  sought,  and  for  this  her  manners,  her 
appearance,  and  her  obvious  accomplishments  were  her  best 
recommendation.  The  relations  who  both  wrote  and  spoke  of 
her  to  Mr.  Mervyn  had  heard  nothing  but  good  of  her,  though 
it  is  certain  that  news  of  her  for  many  years  past  had  been 
intermittent.  Still,  they  remembered  distinctly,  when  she  re- 
minded them,  that  she  had  married  a  man  who  had  large 
estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  he  had  died  soon  after  the 
marriage  and  left  everything  to  her.  At  first  she  had  had  plenty 
of  money,  but  the  cheapness  of  sugar  combined  with  local  causes 
had  decreased  with  alarming  quickness  the  value  of  her  property. 
At  last  she  bad  been  obliged  to  sell  the  estates,  and  after  the  sale 
she  had  found  herself  so  poor  that  she  was  eager  to  find  a  place 
as  companion.  This  was  the  tale  which  she  had  told  to  her 
relations,  and  in  due  course  to  Mr.  Mervyn,  but  neither  to  the 
relations  nor  to  Mr.  Mervyn  did  she  mention  the  fact  that  she 
had  a  son. 

While  Mrs.  Vere  was  securing  the  situation  for  herself,  she 
had  carefully  taught  to  Gabriel  the  part  which  he  was  to  play. 

^  And  you  had  no  doubts  yet  ? '  asked  Mr.  Fane,  when  Gabriel 
had  reached  this  part  of  his  story.  ^  It  seemed  to  you  right  and 
good  to  go  under  a  false  name,  and  try  to  win  a  girl  with  money  ? ' 

*You  can't  imagine  that,'  said  Gabriel  in  answer.  *I  can 
hardly  imagine  it  now.    A  few  months  have  gone,  and  I  have 
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learned  all  things  in  those  few  months.  But  it  cannot  be 
that  I  had  a  doubt.  I  remember  that  I  enjoyed  playing  the 
part ;  that  I  was  full  of  excitement ;  that  I  was  enchanted  by  the 
idea  of  receiving  from  my  mother's  hand  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  My  mother  had  given  me  everything;  and  now  she  pro- 
mised me  this  new  delightful  thing.  She  told  me  that  it  was 
light  that  I  should  be  mairied  now ;  and  that  if  I  followed  her 
instructions  and  forgot  no  detail,  she  would  give  me  the  fairest 
and  most  loving  wife  in  England.  Those  were  her  words,  and 
they  enchanted  me.  But  if  I  had  hated  the  thought  of  this 
&ir  unknown  wife,  I  should  have  obeyed  my  mother :  it  had  not 
yet  struck  me  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  disobey  her.  I 
remembered  every  detail  of  conduct  which  she  taught  me ;  and 
it  was  agreed  between  us  that,  if  I  needed  any  fresh  instructions, 
I  was  to  send  my  negro  nurse  to  her ;  my  nurse  had  been  with  me 
since  my  birth,  and  she  was  devoted  to  us  both.  And  so  the 
time  came,  and  my  mother  was  at  the  house  and  I  at  the  Cottage.' 
He  shuddered  as  he  spoke  of  the  Cottage,  for  indeed  he  had 
suffered  there.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Vere  had  gained  at 
once  an  extraordinary  physical  power  over  Sibyl  Mervjm.  It  had 
grown  from  day  to  day  with  surprising  rapidity,  until  from  another 
room  she  could  arrest  her  feet  and  forbid  her  to  move,  or  bring 
her  hurrying  to  her  from  any  part  of  the  garden.  So  she  had 
stopped  Sibyl  from  going  to  the  ball,  where  she  was  to  meet 
young  Tom  Fane ;  and  so  on  another  occasion,  when  the  same  eager 
suitor  met  his  love  on  the  garden  path,  she  had  drawn  her  from  him 
to  herself  so  quickly  that  he  had  not  a  word  or  look  for  his  comfort. 
She  had  lulled  her  to  unnatural  sleep  whenever  she  wished,  and 
she  bad  sent  her  all  unconscious  on  such  errands  as  she  chose. 

<  You  look,'  cried  out  Gabriel,  breaking  the  current  of  his 
story,  *as  if  it  were  some  awful  wickedness.  For  God's  sake 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  she  meant  her  no  harm.  She  thought 
that  she  could  mould  her  to  her  will  and  make  her  happy,  as  she 
thought  that  she  would  make  me  happy.  She  was  wrong,  utterly, 
absurdly  wrong — I  know  it  now — but  it  is  she  who  suffers,  she 
and  I ;  you  must  remember  that.' 

*  She  sent  the  girl  to  the  Cottage,  when  the  girl  did  not  know 
where  she  was  going  ? '  asked  old  Tom  Fane,  to  whom  a  thought 
had  come. 

^  She  was  at  the  Cottage  twice,'  said  Gabriel,  forcing  himself 
to  speak  quietly  and  impressively,  eager  to  be  fully  believed. 
^  She  came  once  with  my  mother  in  the  afternoon.    They  brought 
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a  message  from  Mr.  Mervyn,  and,  as  she  sat  for  a  tniliiitd  in  my 
studio  chair,  my  mother  lulled  her  to  a  trance,  and  I  began  to 
paint  the  picture,  which  I  nearly  finished  later,  thoagh  she  never 
came  again/ 

'  You  said  that  she  came  twice,'  said  old  Tom,  curtly. 

*  Yes,'  said  Gabriel ;  <  she  came  once  more.  It  was  dusk,  and 
I  was  sitting  lonely  and  wretched  in  my  room ;  and  she  came 
like  a  spirit,  holding  a  flower  in  her  hand,  and  she  gave  the 
flower  to  me  and  went  away.' 

^  Tom  saw  her,'  said  Mr.  Fane, '  as  she  came  from  the  Cottage 
garden.' 

^  He  saw  her ! '  said  Gabriel.  '  Oh,  what  ill-fortune  I  But  he 
did  not  think — he  could  not  believe — surely  he  could  not  have  a 
moment's  doubt  of  her.'    He  spoke,  as  of  a  saint,  with  adoratioiE. 

'  He  has  been  much  perplexed,'  said  old  Tom  Fane ;  *  bat  I 
don't  think  that  he  ever  lost  his  fedth  in  her.  He  has  a  great 
faith  in  her,  and  a  great  love  for  her.' 

Gabriel  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

*  But  tell  me,'  said  Mr.  Fane  more  sternly :  *  what  did  Mrs. 
Vere  mean  by  sending  her  there,  helpless  and  unconscious,  to  you  ? ' 

<  It  was  because  I  had  rebelled  against  her — ^because  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  was  trying  to  disobey.  And  so  she  sent 
that  vision  to  me  to  show  me  what  I  was  so  eager  to  put  firom  me.' 

*  Oh,  at  last  you  did  rebel — and  yet  you  loved  the  girl.' 

*  Loved  her !  In  the  first  hour  in  which  I  saw  her  fisuse  I 
learned  what  love  was,  and  I  loved  her.  It  is  not  much  to  say 
now  that  I  would  die  for  her.  But  I  never  had  any  hope.  I  could 
not  believe  that  she  was  not  &r  above  me.  I  have  never  seen  in 
her  eyes  any  look  but  of  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  a  sort  of 
pity,  as  if  she  guessed  that  I  was  the  most  luckless  of  men. 
And  very  soon  I  saw  in  those  same  eyes  that  she  loved  your  son.' 

*  I  think  she  cared  for  Tom,'  said  Mr.  Fane. 

*  And  it  was  not  only  that,'  said  Gabriel  quickly ;  *  for,  when 
I  began  to  love  her,  I  began  to  see  myself  so  utt^ly  unworthy. 
I  woke  and  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  vile  plot.  I  looked 
at  her  and  knew  that  I  was  there  to  ensnare  this  one  of  God's 
creatures,  of  whose  possibility  I  had  never  dreamed.  I  believed 
in  God  at  last.  I  knew  that  I  was  entangled  in  a  miserable 
wickedness ;  I  begged  for  freedom  that  I  might  tell  the  truth,  though 
I  lost  my  last  chance  of  happiness.  My  mother  was  amazed 
at  my  resistance,  though  it  was  weak  enough.  For  the  first  time 
I  realised  my  own  weakness  witii  shame. .  I  was  most  miserably 
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but  sometimes  I  was  seized  by  a  sorb  of  gaiety  as  if  my  old  gay 
humour  had  come  back  with  madness.  It  was  for  that  and  for 
some  mad  words  of  mine  that  your  son  tried  to  kill  me.  He 
was  right.  I  was  not  fit  to  live.  I  could  not  go  away ;  I  could 
not  speak  a  word ;  and  every  day  I  knew  that  she,  whom  I  adored 
as  something  too  holy  for  my  thoughts,  was  being  drawn  and  drawn 
away  by  arts,  which  seemed  to  me  now  base,  earthly,  devilish.' 

*  And  did  this — did  Mrs.  Vere  suppose,'  asked  old  Tom  Fane, 
indignant,  ^  that  with  this  hocus-pocus  mesmerism  and  stuff  she 
could  subdue  the  soul  ? ' 

*  She  thought  of  me,'  he  answered.  *  There  was  I,  soul  and 
body,  at  her  bidding,  conscious  or  unconscious.  There  was  I — was 
I  not  proof  enough  ?  She  was  confident  of  her  power ;  she  did 
not  believe  in  failure.' 

*  And  yet  she  &iled  ? ' 
•Yes.' 

Old  Tom  Fane  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking ;  and  then 
with  a  final  shake  of  the  head  he  turned  squarely  to  Gabriel  and 
addressed  him  with  deliberation  and  decision. 

*  Don't  you  see,  my  poor  boy,'  he  said,  *  that  the  two  things 
are  wholly  different  ?  There  is  this  magnetism,  or  whatever  the 
trick  is,  and  it  puts  you  to  sleep  and  moves  you  about  like  a 
machine ;  and  yOu  are  no  more  responsible  for  your  actions  than 
a  sleep-walker  or  a  machine.  That  is  one  thing ;  and  can't  you 
see  that  that  has  no  power  whatever  on  any  one  who  is  awake  and 
alive  and  knowing  his  actions  ?  When  you  are  alive  and  awake 
and  know  what  you  are  about,  you  are  a  responsible  human 
creature ;  and  if  a  responsible  human  creature  could  be  made  to 
do  this  or  that  by  the  waving  of  hands  and  such  like  tomfoolery, 
tills  world  would  be  too  vile  to  hang  together.  Who  would  live 
in  such  a  place  ?  It  was  not  by  such  hocus-pocus  that  you  were 
made  obedient.  It  was  the  other  thing  which  did  for  you.  Don't 
you  see  that  she  began,  as  soon  as  your  eyes  were  open,  to  teach 
you  obedience,  obedience,  obedience,  and  nothing  else.  As 
you  told  me  yourself,  your  whole  duty,  your  whole  religion, 
your  whole  life  was  obedience  to  a  fellow-mortal.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  She  tried  her  best  to  take  from  you 
the  best  thing  that  a  man  has,  his  will,  his  responsibility  to  man 
and  to  God.  You  were  badly  used,  my  poor  boy.  But  none  of 
that  was  done  by  trumpery  conjuring  tricks.  It  was  an  awful 
education  of  you  from  your  birth,  carried  on  day  after  day  when 
you  were  awake  and  sensible.      It  w^s  wicked ;  it  was  terribly 
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strong ;  but  even  with  you  it  failed  as  soon  as  she  wanted  you  to 
do  something  which  offended  your  whole  nature.  Thank  Grod,  it's 
bound  to  fail.' 

Gabriel  listened  with  amazement  to  the  growing  vehemence 
of  old  Tom  Fane.  He  did  not  fully  understand  his  emphatic 
assertions,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  right. 

*  As  for  the  girl,'  said  old  Tom  Fane  again,  *  as  for  this  ^ood 
innocent  girl,  it  was  monstrous  to  hope  that  she  could  even 
begin  to  succeed  with  her.  I  am  certain  that  she  never  began  to 
succeed.' 

*  Never,'  said  Gabriel;  *but  she  could  not  believe  that  she 
had  failed.  She  was  sure  that  she  could  influence  her  more  in 
another  place ;  she  told  me  that  she  would  take  her  away  in  a 
trance,  and  that  I  must  come  too ;  I  refused,  and  she  laughed. 
She  knew  how  weak  I  was,  and  I  knew  it  too ;  and  so  I  appealed 
to  your  son.  I  told  him  that  she  whom  he  loved  was  in  danger ; 
I  begged  him  to  save  her.' 

*  And  what  did  he  do  ? '  asked  Mr.  Fane,  eagerly. 

*  He  promised  to  save  her ;  he  left  me  ;  and  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  him  since.  Late  that  night  they  came  to  the  Cot- 
tage, my  mother  and  the  nurse  and  she ;  she  was  unconscious. 
The  black  woman  was  to  stay  behind  ;  she  drew  too  many  eyes ; 
but  I  was  to  go — and  I  went.' 

*  And  now  you  have  come  here,'  said  old  Tom  Fane,  with  good 
encouragement.  ^You  have  done  the  right  thing,  and  I  thank 
you — and  her  father  shall  thank  you  too.' 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Fane  led  Gabriel  to  a  bedroom ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Mervyn  was  still  sleeping  heavily,  they  did  not  tell  him 
till  the  next  morning  that  his  child  was  found.  On  the  next 
morning  too,  before  they  started  to  Arundel,  old  Tom  received 
good  news  of  his  son.  *He  is  taking  food  well,'  the  doctor  wrote, 
<  and  gaining  strength  every  hour.  He  rather  frightened  me  at 
first  by  begging  me  to  send  away  the  black  woman ;  but  I  found 
on  inquiry  that  there  really  had  been  a  negress  in  the  house.  I 
was  saved  the  ungracious  task  of  turning  her  out,  for  she  had 
vanished.  The  servant-girls  smelt  sulphur.  Later  in  the  day  I 
went  to  De  Courcy's  Cottage,  but  found  not  a  human  being,  black 
or  otherwise — only  a  spiteful  black  cat,  who  put  up  hig  bs^ck,  and 
before  whom  I  promptly  retreated.' 
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XIX. 

More  than  a  year  had  gone  since  Sibyl  Mervyn  was  brought 
home  from  Arundel.  It  was  full  summer  and  afternoon,  and  old 
Tom  Fane  had  come  near  to  sleep  while  Mr.  Mervyn  addressed 
to  him  the  most  sensible  observations  on  things  in  general. 
Mr.  Mervyn  had  acquired  a  habit  of  delivering  addresses  to  his 
good  friend  and  neighbour,  for  the  truth  is  that  he  could  never 
forget  that  this  good  friend  and  neighbour  had  seen  him  in  the 
hours  of  his  greatest  weakness,  and  this  disturbing  recollection 
increased  the  pompousness  of  his  demeanour  and  the  dogmatism 
of  his  utterances.  It  seemed  as  if  he  felt  that  to  old  Tom  Fane 
of  all  men  in  the  world  he  must  insist  on  the  reality  and  genuine 
quality  of  his  admirable  good  sense.  And  so  Mr.  Fane,  who  was 
patience  itself,  had  listened  long  and  suppressed  many  yawns  on 
this  drowsy  summer  day.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  one  drop  of 
wholesome  bitter  in  his  boy's  cup  of  happiness  would  be  the 
admirable  good  sense  of  his  father-in-law.  He  found  a  little 
comfort  in  this  thought,  for  even  he  had  his  own  superstition, 
and  was  suspicious  of  a  human  lot  in  which  no  shadow  was 
visible.  And  young  Tom  Fane  was  so  exuberantly  glad,  and  his 
prospects  were  so  dangerously  fair,  that  his  father,  who  in  an 
earlier  and  simpler  age  would  have  broken  his  favourite  hunting- 
crop  to  avert  the  coming  Ate,  found  comfort  in  the  unfailing 
store  of  practical  wisdom  and  its  prompt  and  daily  delivery  by 
the  estimable  merchant. 

Nevertheless  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Mr.  Fane, 
becoming  suddenly  wide  awake,  yielded  himself  to  his  boy,  who 
came  in  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  garden,  and  insisted 
that  his  father  should  come  with  him  and  see  the  improvements 
in  the  grounds  of  Goring  House.  *  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Mervyn  ; 
*  go ;  go,  by  all  means.  Tom  will  show  you  what  I  have  done, 
and  I  think  that  you  will  see  my  idea.'  He  looked  upon  the  two 
Fanes  with  a  superior  kindly  smile  and  turned  to  his  writing- 
table,  as  a  sensible  man  turns  from  agreeable  trifling  to  serious 
and  important  subjects. 

Young  Tom  Fane  thrust  his  hand  through  his  father's  arm 
and  led  him  away  across  the  close-cropped  sun-steeped  lawn  and 
down  the  shrubbery  paths,  till  he  brought  him  to  the  place  where 
the  wall  of  the  Cottage  garden  had  stood.  ^  There  ! '  said  young 
Tom,  *  that's  what  I  call  an  improvement.' 
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Old  Tom  looked  with  amazement.  Not  a  trace  of  the  wall 
remained,  not  the  faintest  ine(][uality  of  ground  to  show  where 
the  wall  had  been.  The  little  cheerless  garden  of  the  Cottage 
had  vanished  with  its  wall ;  the  Cottage  had  vanished  witii  its 
garden.  Over  all  that  space  of  ground  where  cottage  and  garden 
had  been,  the  paths  and  shrubberies  of  Groring  House  ran  in  due 
order  and  without  a  break.  The  larger  domain  had  swallowed 
the  smaller,  and  scarcely  looked  the  larger  for  the  meal.  Even 
the  landscape  gardener  who  had  made  the  change  wonld  have 
been  puzzled  to  trace  the  old  boundary  and  to  restore  the  former 
state.  Even  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had  screened  the 
Cottage  garden  from  the  road  had  become  exactly  like  the  rest  of 
the  boundary  wall  of  the  grounds  of  Goring  House,  and  the  door 
into  the  road  had  disappeared, 

^  It  is  a  good  job,'  said  old  Tom  Fane  when  he  had  looked 
his  fill. 

*  Yes,*  said  young  Tom,  *  I  am  rather  proud  of  it ;  it  was  my 
idea.  He  thinks  he  thought  of  it,'  he  added  in  a  moment  with  a 
nod  towards  the  house,  *  and  it  don't  matter.' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  old  Tom ;  *  never  interfere  with  harmless 
delusions  which  give  pleasure.'  They  stood  together  for  a  little 
while  looking  with  frank  enjoyment  at  this  good  change.  *  The 
whole  thing  is  gone,'  said  young  Tom,  *  clean  gone  out  of  the 
country  and  out  of  her  life.     It's  as  if  it  had  never  been.' 

Old  Tom  Fane  thought  to  himself  that  nothing  can  be  so 
*  clean  gone '  as  that,  but  he  said  nothing.  Presently  however, 
as  they  turned  away,  he  said  that  he  had  received  another  letter 
from  Gabriel  Vere.  He  felt  the  hand  within  his  arm  give  an 
impatient  movement ;  and  then  young  Tom  laughed,  but  not 
quite  naturally.  *  I  hope  his  writing  's  improved,'  he  said  care- 
lessly. 

Mr.  Fane  had  learned  from  the  first  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Gabriel  (he  had  learned  it  both  from  its  appear- 
ance and  from  the  writer's  apologies)  that  writing  was  a  new 
accomplishment  of  his  strange  correspondent.  Gabriel  had  never 
had  need  of  writing  a  letter  until  he  had  applied  for  a  lease  of 
Mr.  Mervyn's  cottage,  and  the  few  letters  which  related  to  that 
business  had  been  written  for  him  by  his  mother  in  a  bold 
masculine  style.  Now  he  had  been  learning  to  write,  and  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Fane  were  very  clearly  written  in  a  large  innocent 
schoolboy  hand,  with  a  peculiar  look  in  places  as  if  he  jMiinted 
with  his  pen. 
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*  How  is  he  ? '  asked  young  Tom  shortly  and  rather  grudgingly^ 
for  indeed  he  had  tried  to  repress  his  curiosity  and  to  ask 
nothing. 

^  Quite  well,  and  happier,'  said  his  father,  with  decision.  He 
added  presently,  with  less  satisfaction:  ^His  friend  the  priest 
has  shown  him,  as  he  says,  the  true  fount  of  consolation.' 

^  I  thought  he'd  get  under  the  thumb  of  his  papistical  friend,' 
said  young  Tom  Fane ;  *  he's  bound  to  be  under  some  thumb  or 
other.' 

*  Well,  I  am  glad  that  he  is  happier,  poor  boy,'  said  old  Tom. 

*  Does  he  say  anything  about  that  woman  ? '  asked  his  son, 
when  they  had  strolled  a  little  further  in  silence. 

*  He  says  that  his  mother  is  better — that  she  can  move  about 
almost  as  well  as  ever.  It  seems  that  she  too  listens  to  his  friend 
the  priest.  G-abriel  says  that  it  is  his  great  hope  that  she  too 
will  embrace  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.' 

Young  Tom  gave  utterance  to  an  impatient  *  pish.' 
^He  says  a  strange  thing  too  about  his  mother,'  said  old 
Tom  meditatively.  *  I  would  not  mention  it  to  anybody  but  you. 
I  told  you  that  he  wrote  in  his  last  letter  that  she  had  never  tried 
her  old  tricks  (that  wasn't  as  he  put  it),  nor  spoken  a  word  about 
them.  Well,  he  tells  me  a  strange  thing  in  this  letter.  I 
tell  it  you  because  you  are  the  same  as  myself.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  his  son :  *  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  he  tells  me  that  one  day,  when  he  was  bending  over 
her,  he  felt  her  try  her  power  on  him,  and  that  for  a  moment  he 
could  not  speak  nor  lift  his  eyes  from  hers,  but  that  a  moment 
later  he  resisted  the  influence  without  trouble ;  and  that  then 
she  began  to  cry  quietly  and  kissed  him,  and  so  fell  asleep.  Since 
that  day  she  has  leaned  more  and  more  on  him,  until  she  seems 
to  trust  to  him  for  almost  everything ;  and  he  thinks  that  she  is 
happier ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  lead  her  more  and  more  towards 
his  new  faith.    Poor  boy !     I  can't  help  loving  him.' 

It  was  not  often  that  old  Tom  Fane  surprised  his  son ;  but 
young  Tom  now  looked  at  him  with  genuine  surprise  at  the 
wai:mth  of  his  expression.  The  truth  is  that  very  many  years 
before,  in  his  Eton  days,  old  Tom  had  had  a  great  love  and  admi« 
ration,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  grave,  quiet,  tender*hearted 
boys,  for  a  schoolfellow  younger  than  himself,  far  more  brilliant, 
clever,  and  attractive,  and  not  half  such  a  good  fellow.  To  this 
Fchoolboy  friendship,  which  slips  from  many  men  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back,  old  Tom  had  held  with  a  loyalty  all  his  own.     For 
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years  he  bad  insisted  on  looking  up  to  his  clever  friend,  thongli 
he  had  been  privileged  to  help  him  again  and  again  and  to  lead 
him  many  sums  of  money ;  and,  when  even  he  could  no  longer 
deny  that  the  brilliancy  had  grown  dim  and  the  cleverness  would 
never  come  to  fruit,  he  had  helped  him  the  more  on  account 
of  his  weakness,  till  at  last  he  had  stood  alone  by  his  grave.  All 
this  belonged  to  a  time  before  young  Tom  was  bom,  and  of  it  no 
outward  sign  remained  for  him  but  a  print  which  hung  over  his 
father's  washing-stand,  and  which  represented  to  his  youthful 
critical  gaze  a  silly  simpering  youth  with  absurd  Byronic  collars. 
Jfo  other  sign  remained  of  this  romantic  friendship ;  but  yet  the 
brilliancy  and  weakness  of  Grabriel  Vere  had  touched  old  Tom 
Fane  where  old  memories  lived  still  and  kept  him  tender.  He 
had  found  a  deeper  pleasure  in  helping  this  unhappy  lad  than  he 
had  felt  in  helping  other  and  more  deserving  persons,  and  it  had 
come  naturally  to  his  lips  to  say  that  he  could  not  help  loving 
him. 

^  He  wouldn't  have  been  a  bad  chap  if  he'd  been  to  a  public 
school,'  said  young  Tom  Fane,  producing  his  panacea. 

^  He  is  not  a  bad  chap  as  it  is,'  said  old  Tom  Fane,  mildly, 

*  and  he  had  a  very  pretty  seat  on  a  horse  too — in  its  way/ 

The  question  of  Gabriel's  horsemanship  brought  thoughts  to 
young  Tom  which  kept  him  silent.  Presently  he  asked  shortly, 
and  looking  away  as  if  the  western  sky  had  suddenly  claimed  his 
best  attention,  *  Did  he  say  anything  about  Sibyl  ? ' 

*  Not  directly,'  said  old  Tom.  *  He  asked  me  to  wish  you  all 
happiness,  and  he  said  that  it  must  be  yours  without  his  wishes. 
You  wouldn't  like  her  to  write  him  a  line  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  young  Tom,  gruffly. 

^Perhaps  you  are  right,'  said  his  father.  ^She  does  seem 
quite  strong  and  well  now,  doesn't  she  ? ' 

*  Yes,  thank  God,'  said  the  son.    *  I  sometimes  feel,'  he  added, 

*  as  if  I  ought  to  go  over  and  strangle  that  woman.' 

*  You  would  be  hanged,'  said  old  Tom,  *  and  Sibyl  would  have 
another  shock.  Let  well  alone.  All  the  old  copy-book  things 
are  true.  Besides,  I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Yere  did  not  do  you 
a  kindness.' 

*  What  ?  '  cried  out  his  son  with  indignation. 

*  She  made  you  really  love  the  girl.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  young  Tom.  *  Why,  I  always 
loved  Sibyl.  I  loved  her  the  first  hour  I  saw  her.  I  never  cared 
a  moment  for  any  one  but  her.' 
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*Well,  well,*  said  old  Tom  Fane,  *you  love  her,  and  that's 
enough ;  and  I  think  it  will  last.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  his  son. 

Father  and  son  had  come  out  upon  the  wide  lawn,  and  far 
away,  where  the  chairs  were  placed  under  a  spreading  tree,  was 
Sibyl.  She  did  not  see  them  coming,  so  intent  was  she  on  the 
fine  piece  of  work  which  she  was  making.  Old  Tom  Fane  felt  his 
son's  hand  tighten  on  his  arm  till  he  almost  hurt  him. 

*  Father,'  said  Tom,  almost  fiercely,  *  I  am  not  half  good  enough 
for  her.    I  wish  to  Heaven  it  had  been  I  who  saved  her.' 

*You  did  your  best,'  said  old  Tom  Fane.  *Man  can't  do 
more.' 

*  I  can't  bear,'  said  young  Tom,  *  to  think  of  myself  creeping 
and  crawling  about  in  people's  houses,  and  all  for  no  good.' 

His  father  laughed.  *  Don't  think  of  it  then,'  he  said.  *  It 
was  not  a  time  for  standing  on  ceremony.  If  a  girl  is  drowning, 
you  may  try  to  pull  her  out  without  an  introduction.  I  hope  you 
will  never  have  anything  heavier  on  your  conscience.  Go  to  her, 
go,  and  she  will  charm  away  your  foolish  thoughts.'  He  gave  a 
friendly  push  to  his  boy's  shoulder ;  but  *  You  come  too,'  said 
Tom,  and  he  drew  his  father  with  him  across  the  lawn,  fiegrets 
passed  away  from  the  gallant  young  lover  as  he  drew  near  to  his 
lady ;  his  heart  was  full  of  zeal  and  of  unspoken  vows  of  constancy 
to  the  girl  who  was  so  delicate  and  fair  and  good.  He  was  an 
honest  and  ardent  lover  indeed,  and  with  some  touch  of  a  less 
common  chivalry ;  but  yet  the  finer  appreciation  of  the  girl's 
fine  charm  was  that  of  the  older  man.  *  Go  to  her,'  said  old  Tom 
Fane,  disengaging  himself  from  his  son's  compelling  arm,  *  go 
to  her,  and  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her  father.' 
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Love-letters. 


I'VE  learned,  in  dream  or  legend  dark, 
That  all  love-letters  purged  with  fire, 
Drawn  in  one  constellated  spark, 
To  heaven  aspire. 

To-night  there  streams  across  the  sky 

An  unfamiliar  reef  of  stars : 

Are  those  the  letters  you  and  I 

Thrust  through  the  bars  ? 

In  tears  of  joy  they  once  were  read. 

In  tears  of  suffering  slowly  burned  ; 
And  now  to  stars  hung  overhead 
Can  each  be  turned  ? 

0  leaves  too  warm  to  be  discreet, 

0  words  askance  that  throbbed  too  loud, 
With  astral  laughter  now  you  greet 
Behind  a  cloud  I 

You  watch  us  sleeping  all  night  long. 
Until  grey  morning  bids  you  fade ; 
You  charge  us,  with  your  choral  song. 
Be  undismayed ! 

Alas  !  the  Magians  knew  your  names, 

Ye  ancient  lamps  of  amber  light ; 
'Tis  vanity  of  passion  claims 
So  rare  delight. 

We  might  as  well  lay  claim  to  Mars ! — 

And  yet — I  surely  understand 
That  softest  yellow  flashing  star's 
Italian  hand  ? 

Edmcnd  Gosse. 
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Caveat  Emptor. 


IT  has  been  the  fashion  with  all  of  us  during  the  last  month  or 
two  to  look  back  over  fifty  years  and  remark  how  greatly  we 
have  improved.  But  yet,  as  Professor  Dowden  has  pointed  out, 
our  general  temper  to-Klay  is  by  no  means  so  self-satisfied  and 
gratulatory  as  it  was  in  the  days,  for  instance,  of  the  Corn-Law 
reformers.  Those  happy  optimists  preached  that  the  millennium 
was  coming  in  automatically  upon  the  wheels  of  Free  Trade  and 
unimpeded  competition.  But  we,  after  waiting  a  good  while  for 
its  approach,  cannot  observe  that  the  millennium  is  appreciably 
nearer,  though  the  wheels  of  the  great  competitive  machine  have 
been  running  their  hardest.  We  are  told  that  the  average  income 
of  the  country  is  higher  than  it  ever  was,  and  yet  we  perceive 
that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be,  that  workpeople  labour  too 
hard  and  earn  too  little,  that  the  honest  tradesman  is  by  no  means 
the  most  prosperous,  and  that  the  best  goods  are  pushed  out  of 
the  market  by  inferior  imitations.  Observing  all  these  things 
we  become  uncomfortable,  and  complain  of  the  greed  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  trading  classes.  And  in  the  background  of  these 
complaints  is  an  uneasy  disturbance  of  our  own  consciences,  because 
we  are  all  the  while  dimly  aware  that  there  are  three  parties  to 
most  trading  transactions — namely,  the  worker,  the  employer,  and 
the  consumer — and  that  we  who  are  consumers  do  in  most  in- 
stances help  to  make  work  bad  and  workers  underpaid.  And  in 
some  of  us  conscience,  once  awakened,  goes  on  crying  louder  and 
louder,  so  that  our  very  lives  are  made  wretched  to  us  by  the 
feeling  that  we  are  sharers  in  iniquity.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
letter  written  last  February  by  a  lady  living  in  the  cotmtry: 
*  I  have  lately  been  reading  Mr.  Besant's  "  Children  of  Gibeon," 
and  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  facts  can  be  proved,  I  feel  that  I  could 
not  knowingly  be  guilty  of  contributing  to  such  iniquity  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree.  I  am  anxious  to  do  what  little  is  in  my 
power  towards  helping  the  workwomen  of  the  East  End.  I  am 
not  well  oflF  and  have  two  boys  who  must  be  clothed,  for  which 
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purpose  I  have  hitherto  dealt  at  Messrs. and  Co.,  of 

and .     Could  you  tell  me  whether  this  firm  pays  the  work- 
women whom  it  employs  fairly ;  and  if  the  firm  is  one  that  ooght 
not  to  be  encouraged,  will  you  tell  me  one  where  the  workwomeri 
are  justly  treated?'     At  about  the  same  time  certain  clergymen 
of  London  addressed  to  their  brethren  a  memorial,  in  which  they 
declared  that  ^  the  rich,  as  a  class,  offer  an  example  of  living  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Christian  profession;*  and  enumerated  among^ 
the  offenders  against  the  Christian  law  *  women  who  carelessly 
wear  fine  clothes  without   inquiring  into  the  possible  cost  in   a 
sister's  shame  or  death ;  bargain-mongers  who  forget  that  some 
"  cheap  "  things  are  too  dear  for  "  human  "  use ;  employers  who 
take  their  profits  and  do  not  concern  themselves  to  know  ho^r 
the  employed  live ;  men  who  think  that  five  per  cent,  is  a  law  of 
God,  and  that  the  body  He   created  can  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
recreated  on  a  few  shillings  a  week.'  Now,  these  two  disconnected 
utterances  are  clear  tokens  that  there  are  people  among  us  whose 
consciences  are  dissatisfied,  and  who  seriously  desire  to  amend 
their  own  ways  as  well  as  their  neighbours'*.     The  question  next 
presents  itself:  Is  it  possible  so  to  amend  our  ways  as  to  cure  the 
evils  which  we  deplore  ?   The  Guardian  of  March  2,  in  an  article 
upon  the  memorial  quoted  above,  inclines  to  think  not ;  but  that 
which  it  puts  forward  as  a  reason  for  this  belief  becomes  when 
examined  rather  an  argument  on  the  other  side.     '  When  the 
writers  of  the  appeal,'  says  the  critic,  *  hint  that  buyers  should 
not  be  satisfied  to  give  a  low  price  without  further  inquiry,  they 
have  to  do  not  with  a  mere  fancy  or  a  social  fashion,  but  vrith  one 
of  those  economical  laws  which  express  deeply  rooted  principles  of 
human  nature.'     Now  this  is  no  doubt  absolutely  true,  but  it  is 
only  a  confused  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  *  economic 
law '  which  makes  the  writer  in  the  Ouardian  (and  hundreds  with 
him)  suppose  that  a  moral  question  can  be  affected  by  the  dictum 
of  an  economic  law.     An  economic  law  is  neither  in  the  nature  of 
a  prophecy  nor  of  a  moral  precept.     It  neither  tells  us  that  we 
must  and  shall  do  such  a  thing,  nor  that  we  ought  or  ought  not 
to  do  it.     It  merely  tells  us  that  if  we  do,  certain  other  conse- 
quences will  follow.     What  we  call  laws  of  nature  are  of  the  same 
kind ;  they  are  merely  statements  of  consequences.    It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  or  in  other  words  a  statement  of  facts,  that  if  we  consume 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  we  shall  become  drunk,  and 
if  we  habitually  become  drunk  we  shall  sooner  or  later  destroy  our 
health.     We  all  recognise  this  law,  but  we  do  not  therefore  say 
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that  Adiriv/m,  tremens  is  inevitable,  or  that  drunkenness  is 
excusable.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  us  say  that  because  the 
law  exists,  therefore  we  must  not  consume  such  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  as  to  become  drunk. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  laws  which  deal  with  classes,  we  are 
apt  to  think  them  somehow  different  in  nature  from  those  which 
dea]  with  individuals,  and  fco  attribute  to  them  some  mystic  power 
of  demanding  obedience.  We  call  them  inexorable,  and  so  they 
are.  It  is  also  an  inexorable  law  that  if  we  place  fire  and  gun- 
powder together,  they  will  explode.  That  is  why  when  we  do  not 
want  an  explosion  we  do  not  put  them  together.  Now  what  is  the 
inexorable  economic  law  about  cheap  buying  ?  What,  in  other 
words,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequences  if  we  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market?  The  law  is  this :  Where  buyers  give  the  lowest 
price  they  can,  employers  will  try  to  jyrod/ace  at  the  lowest  price 
they  cauy  and  the  wages  of  the  worker  will  tend  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  live.  And  the  desire  to  take 
much  and  to  give  little,  upon  which  this  law  rests,  is,  as  the 
Oua/rdian  very  truly  says,  a  deeply  rooted  principle  of  himian 
nature.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  we  are  bound  to  guard 
against  it,  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  for  ourselves  and  for  others. 
But  this  desire  is  not  the  only  element  of  our  nature,  and  it  is 
controlled  in  scores  of  instances  already  by  other  motives.  We  do 
not,  for  instance,  give  the  least  we  can  and  take  the  most  we  can 
from  our  domestic  servants.  A  gradual  change  in  public  opinion 
has  made  us  feel  it  so  shocking  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  starve  or  to  maltreat  a  servant  under  our  own  roof.  We  could 
not  endure  to  see  our  housemaid  shivering  in  rags  or  pinched  with 
manifest  hunger.  Moreover,  public  feeling  would  make  it  a  dis- 
grace to  do  so.  Yet  many  a  lady  who  would  be  horrified  at  the 
notion  of  keeping  her  servant  short  of  food,  keeps  her  charwoman 
short  of  it  by  paying  her  no  more  than  eighteenpence  a  day.  The 
charwoman  who  gets  five  days'  work  in  every  week  is  an  excep- 
tionally fortunate  woman  ;  but  the  lady  who  employs  her  does  not 
see  with  her  own  eyes  what  it  means  never  to  earn  more  than 
seven-and-sixpence  a  week,  and  pays  at  that  rate  without  self- 
reproach.  Human  feeling  has  so  fax  softened  that  we  cannot  bear 
to  witness  suffering ;  we  are  even  advancing  to  the  point  of  feeling 
pain  when  the  existence  of  unseen  suffering  is  brought  home  to  us ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  come  so  far  as  to  be  imable  to  forget  the 
existence  of  suffering.  But  surely  it  is  not  very  Utopian  to  hope 
that  sympathy  may  go  on  developing  side  by  side  with  the  grow- 
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ing  desire  for  justice  to  all  men  until  it  forms  an  effective  check 
upon  the  savage  instinct  to  take  as  much  as  we  can.  There  are 
already  some  individuals  in  whom  this  point  has  been  reached. 
None  of  us  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  reckon  among  his  ax^uaint* 
ance  at  least  some  one  or  two  who  would  rather  take  short 
measure  themselves  than  give  it  to  their  neighbour.  Hundreds 
of  men  and  women  at  this  moment  are  giving  up  ease,  leisure, 
wealthy  and  often  health,  in  the  sole  endeavour  to  lighten  suffer- 
ing. Surely  while  such  a  spirit  is  among  us — and  that  it  is  among 
us  and  is  daily  growing  stronger,  no  one  capable  of  observation 
will  deny — ^we  need  not  despair  of  allies  in  our  war  against  the 
selfishness  that  lies  in  each  of  our  hearts. 

That  those  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  should  live  only  just 
above  starvation  point,  is  a  thing  shocking  alike  to  onr  sense  ol 
humanity  and  to  our  sense  of  justice.    Probably  no  person  on  the 
earth  desires  that  this  should  be  so.     What  we  do  desire,  is  to 
purchase  in  the  cheapest  market.    But  the  inexorable   sequence 
of  results  decrees  that  if  we  do  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market 
the  wage  of  the  worker  will  be  driven  down  to  subsistence  point. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that  consequence ;  and  though  we  may 
say  that  we  do  not  desire  it,  as  the  drunkard  no  doubt  does  not 
desire  d^vrvwm  tremensj  yet  the  one  result  follows  our  actions  as 
the  other  follows  his.    And  the  proverb  which  declares  that  whoso 
wills  the  end,  wills  the  means,  is  equally  true  in  its  inversion;  it  i5 
a  salutary  thing  to  remember  that  he  who  wills  the  means,  wills 
the  end. 

But  now,  if  we  do  seriously  desire  that  the  worker's  toil  shall 
be  lessened  and  his  wage  raised  to  such  a  point  that  he  can  live 
in  comfort,  how  can  we  bring  our  desire  to  pass  ?    Some  persons 
will  answer  at  once :  ^  By  appeal  to  the  law.'    But  the  law  is  no 
more  able  to  effect  such  a  reform  than  her  Majesty  is  able  to 
fulfil  the  aspirations  of  that  young  lady  who  wished  to  be  quees 
for  a  twelvemonth  in  order  that  she  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
omnibus  traffic  on  Sundays.    For  the  law  which  should  be  framed 
to  produce  such  a  reform — ^granting  that  such  a  law  could  be 
devised — must  either  be  in  accord  with  public  feeling,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  unnecessary ;  or  in  opposition  to  public  feeling, 
in  which  case  it  would  remain  inoperative,  even  as  laws  about 
factory  inspection  and  sanitary  inspection  to-day  are  only  effective 
up  to  the  point  at  which  public  feeling  supports  them.     Our  laws 
can  never  be  really  better  or  wiser  than  ourselves  ;  a  law  can  only 
come  effectively  as  a  ratification  of  what  is  already,  publicly  per- 
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ceived ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  surer  plan  to  preach  righteousness 

to  a  nation  than  to  a  chamber  of  lawgivers.    And  since  example 

is  admittedly  the  most  effectual  way  of  preaching  righteousness, 

it  behoves  those  persons  who  really  desire  this  reform  to  join 

together  and  reform  themselves  first.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to 

do  this,  and  each  alone  can  do  extremely  little ;  but  that  is  a 

reason  rather  for  doing  the  utmost  than  for  doing  nothing.     We 

do  not,  it  is  true,  in  most  cases  know  the  fair  price  for  an  article, 

but  we  do,  in  a  measure,  know  the  unfair  price.     We  do  know, 

for  instance,  that  when  we  buy  a  garment,  ready-made,  at  the 

same  price  that  we  could  buy  the  material  for  it,  we  are  not 

paying  honestly  for  the  labour ;  and  if  we  could  trace  back  the 

history  of  such  a  garment  we  should  probably  find  that  it  had 

been  produced  on  an  ingenious  scheme  for  getting  labour  without 

paying  for  it.     The  plan  is  simple.     The  employer  advertises  for 

girls  to  learn  the  trade  of,  let  us  say,  underlinen  making,  and  in 

the  advertisement  appears  the  significant  clause :  Three  months 

free.    The  girls  come,  expecting  to  be  taught  their  trade,  and 

expecting  also  to  earn  money  at  the  end  of  three  months.    They 

are  set  to  work  on  some  special  and  minute  branch ;  one  girl,  for 

example,  is  employed  during  her  whole  three  months  in  sewing  on 

the  neckbands  of  night-dresses,  while  another  is  occupied  solely 

in  hemming  the  skirts  of  the  same  garments.    At  the  end  of  the 

three  months  they  are  dismissed,  and  the  employer  advertises  for 

more.     There  is  no  redress,  for  there  has  been  no  agreement  and 

no  formal  apprenticeship.     The  best  and  quickest  girls — one  here 

and  there — are  kept  on  and  paid  five  shillings  a  week  for  doing 

the  work  of  a  full-grown  woman.    These  are  the  successfid  ones. 

This,  or  something  of  this  sort,  is  the  price  paid  by  the  worker 

for  our  cheap  underclothing.    Another  firm  a  few  doors  off  pays 

its  needlewomen  from  twelve  to  foiu'teen  shillings  a  week ;  its 

garments  are  eighteenpence  or  two  shillings  dearer ;  we  pass  them 

by,  profits  fall  off,  first  one  workwoman  and  then  another  is  dis-> 

charged ;  the  wages  of  those  that  remain  are  lowered,  finally  the 

second  firm  must  follow  in  the  path  of  the  first  or  fail.    All  this 

is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  paying  a  price  which  we 

know  cannot  repay  the  retailer,  the  employer,  and  the  worker. 

Qui  veut  lea  moyensj  veut  la  fin.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 

pay  a  price  which  allows  sufficient  payment  for  all  these  three, 

we  are  still  not  certain  that  anything  like  a  fair  proportion  goes 

to  the  worker.    That  is  a  question  into  which  we  have  a  right  to 

inquire.     We  have  a  right  to  say  that  we  will  not  take  part  in 
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the  exchange  when  some  of  the  parties  to  it  are  unjustly  treated. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  whether  this  is  so  ?  One  way  of  being 
certain  is  to  eliminate  the  iniddleman  and  deal  with  the  woiker 
direct ;  to  get  our  carpentering  done  by  a  man  who  works  for 
himself,  our  clothes  made  by  a  sewing-woman  whom  we  pay  our- 
selves, and  then  fixing  in  our  own  mind  a  standard  of  cost  accord- 
ing to  which  these  people  could  live  comfortably  by  working  not 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  pay  them  at  that  rate  without 
regard  to  the  market  price.  In  one  family  where  this  role  has 
been  adopted  a  pound  a  week  is  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  wage 
which  should  be  earned  by  any  person  working  an  eight  hours' 
day ;  and  three  shillings  a  day  is  paid  to  the  sempstress  who 
comes  to  work  and  who  receives  two  meals.  But  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  a  charwoman  who 
comes  under  the  same  circimistances.  No  human  persuasion 
could  induce  her  to  receive  three  shillings  a  day.  She  admitted 
in  answer  to  questions  that  fourpence  halfpenny  an  hoar  was  not 
more  than  any  one,  working  hard,  should  earn ;  she  confessed  that 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  was  not  more  than  was  necessary  to  live 
comfortably,  even  when  some  meals  were  provided,  but  she  re- 
turned to  her  firm  principle :  ^  Two  shillings  a  day,  miss,  is  the 
price,  and  them  as  has  taken  more  has  not  dealt  fairly  with  you.' 
Finally  she  was  brought  to  accept  half-a-crown  on  the  ground  that 
she  took  no  beer ;  but  a  tacit  conflict  is  resumed  every  week  as 
to  whether  she  may  be  permitted  to  work  beyond  the  eight  hours 
which  her  employers  regard  as  the  proper  limit. 

It  is  an  ungracious  business  to  point  out,  as  the  advocates  of 
profit-staring  are  so  fond  of  doing,  that  the  path  of  honesty  is 
also  the  path  of  advantage ;  but  yet  it  is  true  that  a  vast  change 
for  the  better,  not  only  in  the  work  done  but  in  personal  relations, 
arises  when  the  worker  realises  that  the  employer  desires  to  deal 
justly  with  him.  The  grudging,  injured  air,  the  endeavour  to  do 
as  little  as  may  be,  which  is  the  expression  of  that  same  savage 
instinct  to  give  little  and  take  much,  is  replaced  by  the  civilised 
wish  to  give  justice  for  justice.  The  bitter  class  hatred  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  simply  dies  away,  as  it  never  dies  before 
patronage  or  charity.  Justice  as  from  equal  to  equal  is  the  quality 
to  which  working-women  are  most  ready  to  respond.  An  active 
member  of  a  women's  trades-union  said  the  other  day,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  Women's  Protective  and  Provident 
League* :  *  I  never  had  any  opinion  of  gentlefolks  until  I  joined 

>  For  an  account  of  this  society  and  its  work,  see,  in  LONOMAM*s  MagaqsV 
for  July,  *  Women's  Work  and  Women's  Wages,*  by  Edith  Simcox. 
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the  League,  but  now  I  see  we  can  really  all  work  together,  and 
there's  not  so  much  difference  after  all.'  The  realising  on  both 
sides  of  that  great  truth  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
after  all,  is  one  great  good  that  comes  of  just  dealing  with  the 
workers. 

But  we  cannot  always,  in  our  complicated  ways  of  life,  deal  at 
first  hand.  Some  things  can  only  be  got  at  shops,  and  most 
things  are  (to  own  the  truth)  got  there  better.  In  regard  to 
shops  our  course  is  simple  enough — in  precept.  We  must,  if  we 
desire  that  the  workers  shall  be  as  well  paid  as  possible,  go  to 
those  shops  which  pay  their  workers  well.  But  here  comes  in  the 
practical  difficulty  which  serves  us  as  an  excuse  to  ourselves  for 
doing  nothing.  We  do  not  know  what  shops  pay  their  workers 
well.  If  we  did  know,  absolutely  and  certainly,  our  consciences 
could  not  help  holding  us  responsible.  The  Knights  of  Labour 
in  America  feeling  this  difficulty  boldly  advertised  in  their  organ, 
John  Svnnto7i*8  Paper^  names  and  details  of  employers  who  paid 
badly,  had  unsanitary  workshops,  or  oppressed  their  employees. 
These  advertisements  are  exciting  reading  even  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic ;  in  America  they  must  have  combined  for  their  readers 
the  double  attractions  of  the  benevolent  enterprise  and  the  society 
journal.  A  little  weekly  paper  recently  started  in  London  pub- 
lishes in  like  manner  lists  of  East  End  ^  sweaters ' ;  but  its  circu* 
lation  is  evidently  at  present  very  small,  and  proceedings  for  libel 
would  probably  follow  the  attainment  of  anything  like  popularity. 
Any  quixotic  philanthropist  with  a  taste  for  excitement  may  find 
in  this  direction  a  sufficient  opening  for  all  his  energies  and  pro- 
bably for  more  than  all  his  capital.  But  there  is  an  alternative 
plan  which  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  tried :  the  plan 
of  publishing  the  names  not  of  them  that  do  evil,  but  of  them 
that  do  well.  If  the  publication  of  such  lists  were  undertaken  by 
some  paper  appearing  not  less  often  than  once  a  month,  and  if 
purchasers  who  really  care  that  workers  should  be  well  paid  would 
band  themselves  into  a  Consumers'  League  and  deal  only  at  shops 
where  fair  pay  is  given,  a  new  force  would  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  conflict.  If  the  number  of  consumers  who  thus  banded 
themselves  together  became  really  large,  it  would,  as  Miss  Simcox 
last  month  pointed  out,  become  the  interest  of  employers  to  be 
known  as  payers  of  fair  wages.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  many 
employers  would  be  glad  to  pay  their  workers  better  if  the  out- 
side pressure  of  ever-cheapening  competition  did  not  compel 
them  either  constantly  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  or  to  fail. 
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The  employer  after  all  is  not  one  of  a  race  of  malevolent  man- 
eating  ogres ;  he  is  one  of  ourselves ;  he  would  rather,  if  he  w«-e 
not  to  lose  by  it,  make  his  employees  happy  than  miserable.  Bat 
the  single  employer  cannot  permanently  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
any  more  than  the  single  consumer  can.  It  is  even  very  qaes- 
tionable  whether  any  combination  of  employers  could  do  so,  as 
long  as  the  consumers  were  not  with  them.  But  the  consumers^ 
when  once  the  necessary  information  is  put  before  them,  can,  if 
they  care  enough  about  ity  raise  the  wages  of  the  workers  above 
starvation  point.  The  real  question  is :  ^  Do  they  in  any  appre- 
ciable number  care  enough  about  it,  or  can  they  be  brought  to  do 
80  ? '  Are  there  enough  of  us  who  so  much  hate  the  end — ^that  is, 
starvation  wages — that  we  will  abstain  from  the  means — that  is, 
from  taking  cheapness  as  the  only  guide  in  our  purchases  ?  For 
the  help  of  those  who  do  care,  four  lists  are  here  printed  for  the 
first  time  of  employers  who  are  considered  by  working  people  to 
pay  fairly.  They  apply  to  four  diflFerent  trades,  and  as  the  condi- 
tions of  each  dififer  a  little  from  those  of  the  others  they  will 
require  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  first  list  is  that  of  shirtmakers.  In  this  trade  the  practice 
of  putting  work  out  to  be  done  oflf  the  premises  prevails  largely. 
Now,  no  employer  who  gives  out  work  in  this  way  can  be  said 
with  certainty  to  give  good  prices  to  the  worker*  A  good  price 
may  be  given  to  the  person  who  receives  the  work  from  the  em- 
ployer; but  that  person  may,  and  often  does,  hand  it  on  to  a 
second,  the  second  to  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  and  fifth,  before 
it  reaches  the  worker ;  each  middleman,  of  course,  takes  to  him- 
self some  profit,  and  the  worker  receives,  as  usual,  the  very  least 
that  she  will  consent  to  live  upon.  But  in  the  following  firms 
the  workers  are  employed  on  the  premises,  and  the  prices  paid  to 
them  are  such  as  they  count  fair.  Shirtmaking  is  paid  by  the 
piece ;  a  detailed  list  of  prices,  minutely  divided  as  they  are, 
would  convey  very  little  to  the  uninitiated.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  by  way  of  example,  that  one  of  these  firms  pays  a  *  fitter ' 
a  penny  per  shirt.  As  the  flatness  of  the  shirt  front,  when  worn, 
depends  upon  its  correct  *  fitting '  at  the  neck,  this  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  business,  and  demands  skill.  A  fitter  of  my 
acquaintance  says  that  she  can  do  twenty  dozen  shirts  in  a  week  ; 
but  there  is  seldom  so  much  work  on  hand  ;  her  weekly  earnings 
vary,  according  to  the  slackness  or  briskness  of  work,  from  this 
twenty  shillings  down  to  ten.  Of  course  a  trade  paid  by  piece- 
work is  free  from  the  crying  abuse  of  unpaid  overtime. 
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List  of  shirtmaking  eatabliahments  where  the  work  is  done 
on  the  premiseSf  and  where  the  pay  is  such  that  in  an  ordinary 
year  a  competent  workwoman  may  earn  from  ten  to  twenty 
ahiUinga  per  week. — Mrs.  Allison,  34  Brooke  Street,  Holborn; 
Messrs.  Beale  &  Inman,  26  Maxylebone  Lane;  Hamilton  & 
Co.,  326  Eegent  Street;  Leith  &  Co.,  302  High  Holborn; 
Lord  (late  Yewitt),  48  Conduit  Street;  Ludlam,  174  Piccadilly; 
Sampson,  268  Oxford  Street. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  no  other 
firms  deserve  equally  well  to  appear  on  this  list.  All  that  is 
affirmed  is  that  those  which  do  appear  are  qualified,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  actual  workers,  to  do  so. 

The  second  list  is  that  of  upholsterers.  In  this  trade  both 
men  and  women  are  employed.  The  men  receive,  roughly 
speaking,  double  what  the  women  do,  but  as  they  do  not  do  quite 
the  same  work  the  rates  cannot  be  precisely  compared.  In  one 
branch,  however,  which  has  been  taken  up  comparatively  recently 
by  women,  that,  namely,  of  *  case-cutting,'  the  women's  pay  has  not 
gone  up  to  the  price  of  the  men's;  and  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  the  work  as  well,  that  branch  will  inevitably  fall  to 
them. 

Firms  of  upholsterers  who  are  considered  by  men  to  pay  them 
fairly f  and  who  pay  to  women  {other  than  apprentices  or  girls) 
not  less  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week. — Atkinson  &  Co.,  198 
Westminster  Bridge  Koad ;  Arthur,  18  Motcombe  Street,  Pimlico; 
Blyth,  4  and  5  Chiswell  Street,  Finsbury  Circus ;  Bertram,  100 
Dean  Street,  Soho ;  Collinson  &  Lock,  76-80  Oxford  Street ; 
Cowtan  &  Son,  309  Oxford  Street ;  H.  &  J.  Cooper,  8  and  9  Great 
Pulteney  Street;  Crace,  36  Wigmore  Street ;  Edwards  &  Boberts, 
146  Wardour  Street;  Felix&  Wayman,  14Soho  Street, Soho  Square; 
Gregory  &  Co.,  212  Eegent  Street  (this  firm  paid  its  employees  for 
Jubilee  holiday,  which  meant,  to  many  workers,  the  loss  of  their 
day's  pay) ;  Hindley  &  Son,  290  Oxford  Street  (this  firm  pays  by 
piecework,  but  at  such  a  rate  that  a  good  worker  makes  probably 
rather  more  and  a  bad  worker  rather  less  than  fifteen  shillings 
a  week) ;  Holland  &  Sons,  23  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square  ; 
Hampton  &  Son,  8  Pall  Mall  East ;  Jenks  &  Wood,  65  Holborn 
Viaduct;  Jetty,  8  North  Audley  Street;  Johnstone  &  Norman, 
67  New  Bond  Street  (piecework,  but  probably  amounting  to 
about  fifteen  shillings) ;  Liberty,  140  Begent  Street  (this  firm 
generally — I  believe   always — pays  for   holidays,  and  will  not 
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work  late  hours) ;  Lapworth,  22  Old  Bond  Street ;  Marshall  & 
Snelgrove,  334  Oxford  Street  (this  firm  paid  the  Jubilee  holi- 
day); Mellier,  48  Margaret  Street,  Oxford  Street;  W.  Morris 
&  Co.,  449  Oxford  Street ;  Morant,  Boyd,  &  Blandford,  91  New 
Bond  Street;  Nosotti,  93  Oxford  Street;  W.  A.  &  S.  Smee, 
87  Finsbury  Pavement  (the  women  who  work  in  the  men's  de- 
partment are  paid  by  the  piece,  but  probably  earn  about  fifteen 
shillings);  TroUope  &  Son,  Halkin  Street  West,  Pimlico; 
Wilkinson,  8  Old  Bond  Street. 

At  Whiteley's  women  are  paid  by  the  hour  in  one  department 
at  fair  prices  ;  the  prices  in  other  departments  (where  piecework 
is  the  rule)  I  do  not  know. 

Some  curious  anecdotes  were  gathered  in  seeking  the  informa- 
tion embodied  in  this  list.  One  old-established  firm  cannot  bring 
itself  to  recognise,  in  writing,  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  a  man 
sent  out  to  work  have  risen  from  sixpence  an  hour  to  a  shilling. 
But  as  the  loss  of  sixpence  an  hour  would  be  too  heavy  a  price  io 
pay  for  this  consistency,  it  charges  every  hour  twice  over,  and  on 
twelve  hours'  work  presents  a  bill  for  twenty-four  hours  at  sixpence. 
This  trade  fiction  is  called  ^  booking  time.' 

Some   firms   whose  names   do  not  appear   here  serve   more 
frequently  than  any  others  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale  when 
working  men  and  women  talk  of  the  meanness  and  dishonesty  of 
employers.     In  one  of  these  we  are  assured  that  the  shopmen 
(whose  hour  is  eight)  are  fined,  if  they  are  more  than  five  minutes 
late,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  minute  for  every  minute  includ- 
ing the  first  five.  Porters  and  others,  whose  wages  are  twenty-three 
shillings  a  week  for  twelve  hours  a  day — that  is,  about  fourpence 
an  hour — are  said  to  be  fined  a  farthing  a  minute — that  is,  one  shil- 
ling and  threepence  an  hour ;  while  little  girls,  earning  half-ft- 
crown  a  week,  are  fined  threepence  an  hour.     It  is  declared  that 
in  one  shop  it  is  the  rule  whenever  a  customer  orders  the  better 
of  two  qualities  of  goods  to  send  home  the  worse,  charging  of 
course  the  price  of  the  better ;  and  experience  of  goods  paid  for  at 
a  fair  price  certainly  inclines  one  purchaser  to  believe  the  state- 
ment. 

Some  houses  with  bad  reputations,  however,  are  prosperous  and 
increasing,  while  old-established  firms  with  well-founded  reputa- 
tions for  solid  workmanship  and  honest  dealing  dwindle  and  dis- 
appear. An  experienced  working  upholsterer  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  makers  of  really  good  furniture  almost  invariably  fail 
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while  the  makers — or  rather  the  sellers — of  inferior  furniture  make 
large  profits.    The  reproach  is  a  serious  one  to  the  purchaser. 

The  third  and  fourth  lists  are  of  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
but  the  number  of  shops  is  so  vast  in  these  trades  that  only  a 
small  district  (Bond  Street,  Eegent  Street,  Oxford  Street)  has 
been  dealt  with ;  and  the  lists  are  far  from  being  complete  even 
for  these. 

List  of  some  dressmakers  in  Bond  Street^  Regent  Street,  and 
Oxford  Street  who  pay  their  out-of-door  dressmakers^  being 
^  full  hands  J  not  less  than  sixteen  shillvngs  a  week.  It  cannot 
be  guaranteed  that  some  work  is  not  put  out  by  some  of  these 
houses. — Eedmayne  &  Co.,  19  and  20  New  Bond  Street  (the 
hands  stay  for  years  with  this  firm ;  it  is  reported  not  to  work 
late — a  great  merit);  Metcalf,  111  New  Bond  Street  (this  firm 
pays  for  overtime.  Overtime  in  the  dressmaking  trade  is  fre- 
quently not  paid  for  at  all.  It  also  pays  for  Bank  holidays) ; 
Nicoll,  171  New  Bond  Street;  Howell  &  James,  5,  7,  9  Eegent 
Street  (reported  kind  and  considerate);  Swan  &  Edgar,  39-41 
Eegent  Street  (overtime  paid  at  rate  of  wages.  Bank  holidays 
given);  Lewis  &  AUenby,  193,  195,  197  Eegent  Street  (pay 
Bank  holidays  and  Jubilee.  The  workers  can  have  any  food  they 
bring  cooked  for  them  free  of  charge);  Jay  &  Co.,  243-253 
Eegent  Street  (overtime  paid) ;  Mrs.  Eitchie,  293  Eegent  Street 
(pays  Bank  holidays);  Madame  Elise,  170  Eegent  Street; 
Dickens  &  Jones,  232-234  Eegent  Street;  Allison,  238-242 
Eegent  Street  (comfortable  arrangements  for  cooking) ;  Little  & 
Son,  94-98  Oxford  Street;  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  166  Oxford  Street. 
Messrs.  Marshall  &  Snelgrove,  f  am  informed,  put  out  much  of 
their  dressmaking  work,  but  they  pay  fairly.  They  gave  the 
Jubilee  holiday  and  pay  for  all  Bank  holidays. 


MiUvaers  in  like  case.  —  Michel,  196  Oxford  Street ; 
Brandon  &  Co.,  304-306  Oxford  Street  (Bank  holidays  are 
paid,  and  so  are  one  or  two  weeks'  holidays  in  the  year,  and  in 
genuine  cases  of  illness  full  time  has  been  paid) ;  James  &  Cubison, 
188  Oxford  Street;  Mme.  Jeannette,  306  Eegent  Street;  Mrs. 
P.  Smyth,  276  Eegent  Street;  Tofield,  179  New  Bond  Street. 

It  is  usual  in  almost  all  establishments  to  provide  tea,  but 
some  of  them  are  giving  up  the  practice ;  in  one  large  house  a 
shilling  a  week  was  given  instead,  and  is  still  continued  to  the 
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old  hands,  but  new  ones  receive  neither  the  extra   shilling  nor 
the  tea. 

With  more  time  and  wider  means  of  inquiry,  these  lists  might 
doubtless  be  much  increased.  To  keep  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
complete  and  to  see  that  they  were  republished  at  frequent 
intervals  would  be  one  part  of  the  business  of  a  Consumers' 
League,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  business  of  this  or  any 
magazine.  But  can  there  and  shall  there  be  a  Consumers'  L.eague  ? 
That  is  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the  consumers  themselves, 
that  is  to  say  by  all  of  us.     Cavewni  emptores^ 

Clementina  Black. 


>  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  list  of  firms  who  are  stated  to  deal 
fairly  with  their  employees  is  in  any  way  complete.  If  any  firms  whose  names 
are  not  published  here  desire  to  make  any  communication  on  the  subject*  the/ 
are  requested  to  write  to  Miss  G.  Black,  Women's  Protective  and  Prorident 
League,  Industrial  Hall,  Clark*8  Buildings,  Broad  Street,  W.C. — Ed.  Lonomah^ 
Maqazinb. 
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One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman. 


The  undiscover*d  country  from  whose  boom 
No  traveller  returns. 


THE  July  moon  hung  at  the  zenith  in  a  sky  absolutely  un- 
clouded, and  its  light  fell  upon  a  scene  the  like  of  which 
no  eye  has  looked  on  for  now  full  fifteen  hundred  years.  A  circle 
of  huge  and  venerable  oak  trees,  ordered  with  geometrical  pre- 
cision, and  so  planted  that  the  extended  arms  of  each  touched 
lightly  those  of  its  neighbours,  enclosed  a  space  of  land  a  mile 
in  width.  The  continuity  of  leafy  touch  was  perfect  save  in 
four  places.  Within  the  umbrageous  ring  lay  another  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  a  score  of  yards,  and  within  that  another, 
and  so  on  in  rings  that  lessened  and  lessened  to  the  number  of 
thirty-nine.  Through  the  grove  thus  formed  ran  two  roads, 
forming  a  cross  within  the  circle,  and  in  the  exact  centre  of  this 
amazing  forest  solitude  rose  a  great  rock,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  two  roads  were  seen  as  four,  each  narrowing  between  the 
broadening  segments  of  the  wood. 

This  rock,  around  which  the  symmetrical  forest  had  been 
planted,  was,  like  the  mighty  grove  itself,  a  piece  of  nature, 
modelled  and  moulded  by  human  art.  Within  it,  by  almost  an 
infinity  of  labour,  a  cavern  had  been  excavated,  and  the  prodigious 
boulder  of  granite  was  no  more  than  a  shell.  Generations  of 
indefatigable  workmen  had  carved  all  away  save  for  three  massive 
pillars,  which  were  left  to  support  the  roof. 

Bough-hewn  steps  ascended  to  the  bare  crown  of  the  rock, 
whereon  was  set,  sloping  to  east  and  to  west,  the  curved  sacrificial 
stone. 

Of  the  four  ways  which  led  to  this  great  rock  through  the 
grove  of  oak  trees  three  would  have  seemed  to  be  rarely  traversed. 
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In  the  soft  and  elastic  turf  of  the  fourth  a  path  was  traced  with 
enough  of  distinctness  to  indicate  the  frequent  passing  of  feet. 
And  in  th^  broad  strip  of  moonlit  turf  between  the  massive 
shadows  thrown  by  the  trees  walked  a  regal  and  martial  figure.  His 
feet  were  almost  soundless  on  the  grass,  for  he  vras  shod  only  with 
thong-tied  sandals  of  pliant  leather,  and  his  steps  fell  as  softly  as 
though  he  had  been  bare-footed.  From  the  ankle  to  the  knee 
rose  greaves  of  leather,  and  between  these  and  his  wolfskin  kilt 
the  bared  thighs  shone  white  and  lustrous.  Over  one  shoulder 
was  thrown  a  mere  broad  band  of  wolfskin,  and  this  together  with 
the  kilt  was  bound  about  his  waist  by  a  belt  of  coloured  hide. 
The  brawny  arms  were  quite  bare  except  for  heavy  bangles  of 
gold,  worn  near  the  shoulder  and  held  in  place  by  the  swelling 
muscle  below  them.  Now  and  then  a  swift  and  furtive  flash  of 
polished  metal  betrayed  a  great  knife  at  the  man's  girdle,  and 
behind  him  hung  a  shield  studded  over  with  spikes  of  burnished 
iron,  on  which  the  moonlight  gleamed  with  a  continual  changeful 
play.  The  half-naked  chest  and  back  and  the  bare  arms  and 
thighs  looked  like  marble  in  the  moonlight,  and  seemed  the 
whiter  by  contrast  with  the  flowing  black  hair  and  the  dark  hue 
of  the  skins.  The  man  wore  a  circlet  of  gold  about  his  forehead, 
and  he  walked  as  though  he  felt  himself  to  be  worthy  of  that 
distinction. 

On  the  side  from  which  he  approached  the  brow  of  the  rock 
projected,  and  below  the  overhanging  ledge  the  shadow  was 
intense.  The  man  walked  to  the  rock  with  no  abatement  of  pace, 
and  disappeared  in  the  dense  shadow  as  though  the  granite  had 
gaped  to  swallow  him.  He  had  done  no  more  than  push  aside  a 
hanging  curtain  of  skins  which  sheltered  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern.  A  dozen  half-naked  figures  leapt  at  him,  knife  in 
hand. 

*  It  is  Feltor,  the  king ! '  cried  one,  and  they  fell  back  from 
him  with  obeisances. 

Pine  torches  glared  and  smoked,  straggling  out  of  or  drooping 
from  niches  cut  for  their  reception  in  the  rocky  wall.  The  chamber 
was  a  network  of  flaring  light  and  flying  gloom,  and  in  the  red 
and  yellow  glow  of  the  torches  the  bare  limbs  that  had  shone 
marble  white  outside  flashed  dimly  now  like  bronze. 

Feltor  walked  on  without  so  much  as  a  gesture  or  a  glance, 
skirted  the  three  grey  pillars  of  rough-cut  granite,  threw  aside  a 
hanging  of  skins  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber  and  dis- 
appeared.    For  a  second  or  two  he  moved  in  profound  darkness, 
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but  advancing  with  a  firm  and  accustomed  footstep  he  threw  aside 
a  third  curtain,  and  saw  a  jagged  and  broken  line  of  light  which 
peered  between  the  wall  of  the  rocky  passage  and  the  edge  of 
yet  another  hanging  of  fiirs. 

Here  he  paused  for  a  second,  and  then  advancing  with  a  step 
as  stealthy  and  as  silent  as  a  cat's,  he  drew  aside  the  final  curtain 
and  entered  on  a  circular  chamber,  the  two  occupants  of  which — 
a  man  and  a  woman — were  bending  over  a  fire,  the  man  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  a  sweeping  white  beard,  the  woman  with  an  imusual 
grace  of  form.  .The  two  were  watching  something  with  great 
intentness  of  purpose,  and  the  sweeping  beard  was  caught  for  a 
moment  by  a  sidelong  motion  of  the  woman's,  and  streamed  over 
her  beautiful  hair  like  a  network  of  silver  spread  over  a  globe  of 
gold.  Alike  unconscious  of  this  slight  contact  the  two  stood  in 
rapt  observation,  the  girl  snaking  her  head  hither  and  thither  in 
the  eagerness  of  her  regard,  and  the  old  man  bending  immobile 
above  her. 

The  king,  still  grasping  the  curtain  of  furs  with  one  hand, 
stood  silent. 

*  It  is  well-nigh  ready,'  said  the  old  man. 

He  spoke  with  a  muflSied  voice,  and  the  tone  fell  with  a  strange 
dc'adness  on  the  ear.  The  light  of  the  two  copper  lamps  by  which 
the  chamber  was  illumined  did  not  reach  to  the  roof,  but  died 
midway,  leaving  an  eternity  of  blackness  to  the  imagination.  The 
walls  were  heavily  lined  with  skins.  The  floor  was  covered  deep 
with  strewn  southernwood,  and  its  aromatic  odour  made  the  air 
heavy.  Silence  grew  obtrusive  here,  and  seemed  to  demand  to 
be  broken  by  a  cry. 

The  king's  eyes  gloated  on  the  girl,  and  a  shadow  of  passion 
rested  upon  his  face. 

^  It  is  ready,'  the  girl  cried  on  a  sudden,  and  muffing  both 
hands  in  a  piece  of  dressed  deerskin  which  lay  near  her,  she  seized 
the  copper  bowl  whose  contents  she  and  the  old  man  had  watched 
so  intensely,  and  removed  it  with  a  smooth  and  rapid  action  from 
the  fire  to  a  roughly  oval  table  of  solid  granite  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  The  whole  movement  was  so  free  and 
continuous  that  it  looked  like  a  single  gesture.  She  had  fallen 
upon  one  knee  before  the  table,  and  her  muflOied  hands  still  held 
the  copper  bowl,  when  she  looked  up,  and  across  the  thin  and 
waving  column  of  steam  which  arose  from  the  vessel  saw  Feltor's 
face.  For  a  mere  second  the  animal  mastery  of  desire  she  read 
there  held  her  bound,  and  she  looked  back  with  startled  and 
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almost  frightened  eyes.    Then  her  whole  face  gleamed  into  a 
smile  of  pure  coquettish  triumph,  and  she  laughed  aloud. 

*  So,'  she  said,  *  you  have  left  the  lovely  Vreda  after  all.' 

The  king's  face  went  white,  and,  still  clinging  to  the  curtain 
of  skins  with  one  hand,  he  twice  made  an  irresolute  motion  with 
the  other.  Then  he  extended  his  arm  to  the  full,  and  with  a 
shaking  forefinger  pointed  to  the  copper  bowl. 

^Wenegog,'  he  demanded  of  the  gaunt  old  man,  'what  is 
this?' 

^  It  is  the  draught,'  said  the  old  man  calmly.  <  To-night  all 
will  be  over.' 

*  To-night?' 

*  To-night.' 

The  answer  fell  like  a  calm  echo.  The  girl  laughed  again, 
and  Feltor  looked  at  her  once  more.  She  met  his  shifting  glance 
with  a  mocking  triumph,  and  lifting  the  bowl  clanked  it  twice  or 
thrice  upon  the  stone,  and  then,  springing  lightly  to  her  feet^ 
made  him  a  sweeping  obeisance. 

She  was  attired  in  a  single  length  of  soft  and  fleecy  woollen 
stuff,  bleached  to  perfect  whiteness.  This  garment  was  caught 
up  at  the  left  shoulder  and  again  at  the  left  hip  by  large  clasps 
of  silver,  and  about  her  waist  she  wore  a  broad  belt  of  dappled 
deerskin,  into  which  a  silver  knife  was  stuck.  Both  round  white 
arms  were  bare,  and  the  right  shoulder  and  breast  were  uncovered. 

As  she  half  arose  from  her  coquettish  courtesy,  she  glanced  at 
the  rosy  little  foot  in  its  deerskin  sandal  peering  from  the  divi- 
sion of  her  robe,  and  then  laughing  at  Feltor,  with  a  sidelong 
glance,  drew  back  with  a  sinuous  motion,  which  left  the  rounded 
limb  exposed  to  the  knee,  glanced  down  again,  glanced  up  again, 
and  with  a  sudden  affectation  of  prudery  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

The  arch-Druid,  with  his  streaming  white  beard  gathered  in  a 
great  handful,  stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  wry 
smile.  Feltor's  eyes  held  the  girl's  figure  hungrily,  and  he  drew 
them  away  with  a  slow  reluctance  and  encountered  the  old  man's 
gaze. 

*  Why  to-night  ?'  he  asked,  as  if  recalled  to  the  tragic  business 
of  the  hour. 

^To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late,'  Wenegog  answered.  'We 
have  waited  too  long  already.' 

For  a  space  of  time  no  other  word  was  spoken.  The  arch- 
Druid  turned  away,  and  searching  in  a  recess  concealed  by  one  of 
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the  hanging  skins,  drew  forth  a  vessel  of  blue  spar.  Then 
approaching  the  table,  he  laid  a  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  copper 
bowl  to  try  its  temperature.  Finding  it  yet  too  hot  to  hold  with 
the  naked  hand,  he  took  it  in  a  comer  of  his  robe  and  slowly 
poured  its  contents  into  the  vessel  of  spar.  Feltor  watched  the 
stream  as  it  flowed  from  the  one  vessel  into  the  other.  A  visible 
crepitation  ran  through  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  face  was 
ghastly. 

Wenegog  having  half  filled  the  vase,  spread  a  morsel  of  dressed 
skin  over  the  top  of  it,  and  secured  it  there  with  a  thong.  All 
his  movements  were  marked  by  a  calm  deliberateness,  but  Feltor 
watched  them  as  if  he  were  held  by  some  freezing  fascination. 
The  girl  approached  him  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  bare  arm.  He 
turned  with  a  start  and  looked  down  at  her. 

^  Come ! '  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

The  Druid,  with  the  deadly  potion  held  in  both  hands,  glanced 
from  Feltor  to  his  daughter  and  back  again.  Feltor's  forehead 
began  to  glisten  with  a  dreadful  dew,  and  he  turned  towards  the 
hanging  of  skins  and  drew  it  back  with  an  unsteady  hand.  He 
passed  into  the  darkness  beyond,  and  the  girl  and  the  old  man 
followed.  At  the  entrance  to  the  larger  cavern  the  king  paused 
again,  and  put  out  a  hand  in  the  gloom,  seeking  the  support  of 
the  rough-hewn  wall.  The  girl  tripped  against  him,  and  rounded 
a  persuasive  arm  about  his  waist,  pushing  him  gently  forward. 
He  obeyed  the  impulse  thus  given  and  once  more  led  the  way, 
the  wild  figures  in  the  cave  standing  upright  in  silence  as  the  trio 
passed  among  them,  the  arch-Druid,  with  the  spar  vessel  balanced 
in  both  hands  before  him,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  moonlight  lay  broad  and  solemn  on  the  greensward,  and 
the  avenue  of  oaks  seemed  of  ebony  and  silver.  The  shadows 
within  the  grove  lay  dense,  solid,  and  impenetrable,  save  where 
here  and  there  a  shaft  of  light  pierced  to  the  undergrowth.  On 
the  soft  turf  the  footsteps  of  the  three  were  noiseless,  and  they 
moved  like  ghosts.  Only  now  and  again  the  gold  bangle  Feltor 
wore  on  either  arm  would  clank  on  the  edge  of  the  shield  which 
hung  behind  him.     Suddenly  he  paused  and  turned. 

*  I  will  not  have  it  done  to-night,'  he  said  hoarsely,  spreading 
out  his  hands  as  if  to  bar  the  passage  of  his  followers. 

^The  Nazarene  blasphemer  is  withrlier  even  now,'  said  the 
arch-Druid.     ^  She  shall  die  in  the  faith  of  her  fathers.' 

*  She  shall  not  die,'  cried  Feltor.  *  She  is  my  wife,  my  queen, 
the  mother  of  my  child.' 
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*  The  message  is  from  Odan,'  the  old  man  answered,  with  an 
assured  and  perfect  quiet.  *  She  will  die  to-night,  and  she  will 
die  in  the  faith  of  her  fathers.' 

*  What  Odan  wills  must  happen,'  said  the  king ;  *  but  it  ia  no 
act  of  mine.' 

*  It  is  thine,'  said  Wenegog,  *  and  thine  alone.  This  blasphemy 
of  the  gods  began  with  thee.' 

The  old  man's  voice  was  tranquil  and  his  coimtenance  un- 
moved. His  flowing  white  hair  was  bound  about  by  a  chaplet  of 
oak-leaves,  his  white  beard  fell  like  a  foaming  water-race  over  his 
white  robe  and  wafl  hardly  distinguishable  from  it,  and  he  looked 
in  the  moonlight  like  a  carven  impersonation  of  Doom.  His 
deeply-cavemed  eyes  alone  seemed  charged  with  life,  and  they 
burned  with  a  steady  and  implacable  fire.  Feltor  stood  before  him 
writhing  his  hands  strongly  together.  Tightly  as  he  gripped  one 
with  the  other,  they  slid  smoothly  each  in  the  other's  grasp,  for 
they  were  moist  with  the  sweat  of  horror. 

*  Began  with  me  ? '  he  asked.     *  What  power  had  I  ? ' 

*  Could  the  Nazarene  have  lived  a  day  if  thou  hadst  spoken 
a  word  ?    Art  king,  Feltor ! ' 

*  Bang ! '  cried  Feltor.  *  In  what  is  the  queen's  consort  king? 
There  is  no  ox  in  her  herds  who  is  not  as  free  as  I  am.  She  com- 
manded me  to  be  her  husband  and  I  obeyed  her.' 

*  And  brake  faith  with  the  child,'  answered  the  old  man,  glanc- 
ing at  his  daughter.  *  And  therewith  the  heresy  began,  and  from 
that  day  until  now  it  has  grown  until  the  poisonous  weed  over- 
runs field  and  pasture.  The  common  fool  eats  the  mad  folly  with 
his  food  and  drinks  it  with  the  water  of  the  spring.  The  gods 
are  weary.' 

Here  for  the  first  time  he  flashed  out  of  calm.  For  a  second 
he  stood  with  the  vessel  of  spar  poised  high  in  his  left  hand,  and 
then  drawing  his  knife  from  his  girdle  he  dashed  it  point  down- 
wards to  the  ground.  It  struck  deep  into  the  turf,  the  hilt 
quivering,  and  the  moonlight  rippling  on  the  blade. 

^  The  gods  have  spoken,'  he  said,  and  straightway  fell  back 
into  his  former  tranquillity,  as  the  cloud  from  which  a  thunder- 
bolt has  fallen  looks  innoceut  of  it  a  moment  later.  *  There 
is  my  oath.'  He  pointed  to  the  blade  which  still  trembled 
in  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  then,  as  though  everything  had 
been  past  recall,  he  walked  on,  poisiug  the  vessel  of  spar  before 
him. 

Feltor  stared  at  the  blade  and  stood  in  silence.    The  girl 
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looked  at  him  for  awhile,  and  by-and-by  slid  between  him  and 
the  object  of  his  regard. 

*  You  said  it  was  me  you  cared  for,  and  not  her  ? ' 

*  It  is  you,  and  not  her,'  he  answered  sullenly.  *  I  think  at 
times  that  you  have  cast  spells  upon  me.  Why  should  I  desire 
you  rather  than  her  ?  As  if  a  man  should  turn  from  the  table  of 
the  gods  to  drink  mead  with  men.' 

*  Why  not,  if  he  sat  there  and  thirsted?  If  you  were  to  cut 
this  pretty  hand — is  it  not  a  pretty  hand  ? — it  would  bleed,  and 
the  blood  would  run  red  and  warm.  Your  Vreda's  blood  runs  pale 
like  milk  and  is  cold  like  ice.  Why  should  you  desire  me  rather 
than  her  ?  Because  I  am  a  woman,  Feltor.  Because  I  will  have 
it  so  that  you  desire  me  rather  than  her.  Am  I  halt  or  blind  of 
an  eye  ?  Are  you  the  only  man  who  turns  red  and  white  when  I 
look  at  him  ?     I  saw  your  eyes  to-night,  Feltor.' 

Her  voice  mocked  him  and  caressed  him  by  turns,  and  every 
movement  of  her  supple  figure  seduced  him. 

*  You  loved  me  once,  Feltor,'  she  went  on  murmuring,  and 
with  a  broken  voice.     *  Do  you  love  me  no  more  ? ' 

He  stepped  forward  swiftly  to  embrace  her,  but  she  moved  as 
quickly  sideways,  and  evaded  him  with  a  laugh. 

*  Poor  Feltor!' 

The  old  Druid  paused  and  turned  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue. 
They  caught  sight  of  him  at  the  same  moment,  glimmering  white 
there  like  a  phantom,  and  with  no  further  words  set  out  side  by 
side  towards  him.  As  they  neared  him  he  turned  away  again, 
striding  on  in  silence. 

When  they  had  cleared  the  grove  they  came  upon  a  wide  and 
uneven  praiiie  in  which  for  a  considerable  distance  about  the  oak 
grove  all  trees  had  been  felled.  Before  them,  fer  away,  in  a 
broad  and  waving  streak  of  brightness  lay  an  estuary  of  the  sea 
with  the  hills  beyond  it  standing  up  mournfully  against  the  pallor 
of  the  sky.  In  a  while  they  passed  a  congeries  of  huts  of  mud 
and  wattle,  formed  like  overgrown  beehives.  Except  for  a  yelping 
cur  or  two  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life  in  the  village. 

Then  when  a  low  hill  had  been  skirted  they  came  in  sight  of 
a  wide-spread  low-browed  house  of  stone,  bulking  heavy  and 
solid  against  that  distant  brightness  of  the  sea.  At  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house  stood  an  irregular 
line  of  men,  fierce  in  aspect,  and  clad  in  the  skins  of  wolf,  bear, 
and  wild  ox.  Heads  of  wolf  and  bear  stared  blindly  over  the  wild 
faces,  and  the  men  lounged  on  their  great  iron-spiked  shields  of 
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hide-bound  wood  or  on  cumbrous  axes  and  spears.  This  savage 
soldiery  kept  back  a  mob  of  half-naked  men  and  women  and 
wholly  naked  children  who  swarmed  about  them  with  a  constant 
subdued  murmur. 

As  the  arch-Druid  approached  the  murmur  swelled  for  an 
instant  and  then  altogether  subsided.  The  irregular  line  drew 
into  order  and  the  men  stood  to  their  arms.  Wenegog,  followed 
by  his  daughter  and  Feltor,  passed  through  a  space  opened  in  the 
ranks,  still  nursing  the  poisonous  brew  in  its  spar  vessel.  Had  the 
people  been  aware  of  what  he  held  there  no  dread  of  his  known 
communion  with  the  gods  or  terror  of  his  powers  would  have 
saved  him  from  being  torn  to  pieces.  The  very  guards  wonld 
have  helped  the  vengeance.  He  knew  that  to  the  full  and  he 
walked  unmoved. 

In  those  stem  times  men  knew  but  little  of  pity,  charity,  and 
unselfishness.  Yet  here  and  there  the  virtues  lived  and  warmed 
a  human  heart.  They  lived  in  Yreda,  and  so  passing  strange  and 
sweet  it  was  that  any  one  should  have  the  power  to  hurt  and  yet 
the  will  to  comfort,  that  the  people  loved  her  as  though  she  had 
been  an  angel  from  the  skies. 

II. 

The  three  neared  the  house  followed  by  all  eyes.  Trailing 
creepers  and  ferns  and  clinging  mosses  gave  a  velvety  look  to  the 
huge  stones  of  the  old  walls.  Beyond  the  unclothed  and  open 
doorway,  which  was  but  just  high  enough  to  allow  the  gaunt  figure 
of  the  Druid  to  enter  without  stooping,  lay  a  wide  hall,  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  walls  of  the  building  itself,  and  on  the  fourth 
cut  ofif  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  three  massive  pillars  of 
granite  between  which  hung  curtains  of  alternate  stripes  of 
leopard  skin  and  Syrian  scarlet  wool.  These  curtains  were  sus- 
pended on  rods  of  pine  which  ran  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building.  The  hall  was  open  to  the  air,  and  the  moonlight  aided 
the  copper  lamps  which  illumined  it. 

Grotesque  figures  representing  gods  and  warriors  had  been  cut 
into  the  stone  of  the  walls,  and  the  lines  were  filled  in  with  colour, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Solid  blocks  of  granite  half-polished  by  long 
usage  formed  both  benches  and  tables,  and  piles  of  skins  thrown 
into  comers  here  and  there  showed  the  sleeping-places  of  guards, 
attendants,  and  servants.  On  the  side  opposite  the  curtains 
buttresses  of  stone  projected  squarely  to  the  height  of  some  ten 
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feet,  forming  a  half  score  or  so  of  niches,  each  about  four  yards 
wide  and  long.  These  small  apartments  were  all  roofed  in  by 
squared  pine  stems.  The  privacy  of  the  queen's  women  was 
secured  by  the  heavy  woollen  curtains  hung  in  front  of  each 
chamber. 

Lyres,  harps,  cymbals,  and  triangles  of  iron  lay  here  and  there, 
and  great  spinning-wheels  of  Boman  manufacture  gave  evidence 
of  feminine  industry. 

The  immense  hall  was  full  of  guards  and  serving-men  and 
women,  with  here  and  there  a  chief,  the  fact  of  whose  rank  was 
proclaimed  by  the  long  sword  he  wore  at  his  side.  A  faint  hum 
of  conversation  made  itself  more  felt  than  heard. 

That  portion  of  the  building  which  lay  beyond  the  curtains 
was  roofed  in  with  great  beams  of  pine.  The  hardy  Eastern 
sailor  had  evidently  found  a  ready  market  here,  and  everything 
betokened  comfort  and  barbaric  luxury.  The  foot  trod  upon  a 
carpet  of  loosely  flung  skins  of  all  kinds.  The  stone  couches 
were  covered  deep  with  rugs  of  Persian  wool  and  with  skins  of 
panther,  lion,  and  antelope.  Etruscan  jars,  and  brown  stone 
pottery,  on  which  Greek  artists  had  depicted  the  actions  of  their 
gods,  stood  side  by  side  with  drinking-cups  of  amber  and  tankards 
of  pure  crystal,  while  twisted  horns,  tipped  and  edged  with  gold, 
and  jugs  and  bowls  of  granite  represented  some  of  the  native 
handicrafts. 

Some  fifteen  paces  beyond  the  curtains  two  sets  of  treble 
granite  pillars  divided  the  place  into  three  apartments,  the  centre 
one  being  open  and  serving  as  an  antechamber  for  the  two  others. 
The  one  on  the  right  was  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  the 
one  on  the  left  that  of  the  king.  Both  were  shut  oflf  by  heavy 
curtains.  In  the  open  antechamber  stood  a  block  of  green  and 
red  serpentine  marble,  hollowed  out  at  the  top,  and  fitted  with  a 
tray  of  burnished  copper  rods.  Upon  this  altar  burned  a  small 
fire  of  pine  cones  sprinkled  with  borax,  the  smoke  rising  and 
curling  along  the  ceiling  until  it  found  an  outlet  in  the  roofless 
hall  beyond. 

A  girl  dressed  in  a  square  white  woollen  wrapper  knotted  on 
the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  and  who  still  held  a 
pine  cone  which  was  to  replenish  the  fire,  had  fallen  asleep  over 
her  task,  and  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  with  heaving 
bosom  and  carelessly- stretched  limbs.  Two  others  were  sitting 
on  a  heap  of  skins  on  the  floor  near  her  and  conversing  in 
whispers. 
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Within  her  own  chamber,  upon  a  raised  couch  of  panther 
skins,  lay  Vreda  the  queen.  She  was  robed  in  a  gown  of  a  pale 
sea-green  stuff.  Her  white  arms,  exquisitely  and  tenderly 
rounded,  lay  in  complete  lassitude.  The  dark  eyelashes  rested 
softly  on  the  marble  cheek.  One  bare  foot  was  thrust  beyond  the 
covering  of  skin  which  had  been  laid  above  it.  But  for  the 
scarcely  perceptible  movement  of  the  lovely  bust,  the  lines  of 
which  were  defined  by  the  clinging  robe,  one  who  looked  upon 
her  could  scarce  have  thought  her  alive. 

Beside  her  knelt  that  inspired  and  valiant  messenger  who 
first  brought  the  story  of  the  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  to  these  isles, 
David,  the  saint,  who  journeying  firom  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
from  Antioch  to  Athens,  from  Athens  to  Bome,  from  Rome  to 
Graul,  had  preached  the  Grospel  in  well-nigh  every  tongue  spoken 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  men  of  well-nigh  every  tribe.  Now  in  the 
very  twilight  of  his  later  days  his  indomitable  soul  had  led  him 
hither,  to  dare  new  dangers,  to  endure  new  hardships,  to  defy  a 
new  priestcraft,  and  to  gather  a  new  harvest  of  souls. 

Years  and  cares,  wild  exultations,  mad  despairings,  ascetic 
self-denyings,  wrestlings  with  many  fiends  in  many  wildernesses, 
famine,  shipwreck,  the  scourge,  imprisonment — all  these  had 
worn  and  wasted  him  to  the  bone.  He  had  suffered  what  a  man 
may  suffer,  save  death,  and  to  that  he  looked  in  pious  hope  of  ah 
eternal  reftige. 

To  many  his  face  was  a  terror,  because  of  a  certain  awftd  calm 
which  lived  in  his  eyes.  It  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  a  daring  altogether  more  than  human.  Few  men  were  able 
to  endure  his  look  without  some  touch  of  tremor  or  misgiving, 
for  his  gaze  seemed  to  pass  within,  and  to  read  the  hidden  secrets 
of  the  heart.  Worn  and  wasted  as  he  was  by  the  incredible 
buffetings  of  the  world  through  nigh  a  hundred  years,  that 
which  was  left  of  the  man  was  like  .oak  for  toughness  and 
endurance.  The  mere  ring  of  hair  which  fringed  his  head  was 
grizzled,  but  it  curled  springily  still  like  wire.  His  crisp  grey 
beard  and  beetling  eyebrows  were  laced  with  white.  His  com- 
plexion was  at  once  dark  and  ruddy,  his  face  was  a  map  of 
wrinkles,  and  his  high,  narrowing  forehead  was  furrowed  like  a 
ploughed  field. 

He  spoke  long  and  earnestly,  and  Vreda  lay  without  a  sign. 
He  paused  at  last,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 
With  that  mere  lifting  of  the  lids,  the  faultless  mask  grew  to  a 
living  face,  a  face  of  infinite  moumfulness  and  pain.     The  brown 
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masses  of  her  hair  threw  her  flowerlike  pallor  into  a  piteous 
relief.  There  was  in  her  look  something  of  the  soft  appeal  of  a 
suffering  dumb  creature. 

'  You  can  help  me,'  she  said.  *  You  have  helped  others  who 
have  been  in  worse  straits  than  I.' 

*  I  have  prayed,'  he  answered, '  and  the  power  has  not  been 
granted.' 

*  Do  this  thing,'  said  the  queen,  *  and  I  will  believe.' 

'  God  works  in  His  own  way,'  the  Evangelist  replied.  *  If  it 
is  His  will  it  shall  surely  come  to  pass.  It  is  granted  to  us  that 
we  need  not  cease  in  asking,  and  I  am  not  weary  in  beseechings.' 

As  he  spoke,  Vreda,  who  had  half  raised  her  head  in  the 
eagerness  of  her  appeal,  dropped  wearily  back.  The  eyes  closed 
again,  the  pure  pallor  of  her  skin  changed  for  a  mere  moment  to 
a  dull  grey.  The  Saint  seized  her  hand,  fearing  that  the  last 
hour  had  come,  but  a  little  later  she  rallied  somewhat  and  spoke 
faintly,  with  closed  eyes. 

*  I  am  tired.  I  am  not  long  for  the  world.  Farewell.  We 
may  meet  in  the  House  of  Odan.' 

*  Nay,'  said  David.  *  There  is  no  meeting  there,  dear  child. 
On  the  road  whereby  thou  goest  lieth  darkness.  Art  blind,  poor 
Buffering  thing,  over  whom  my  soul  doth  yearn,  as  in  its  travail  ? 
Have  pity  on  thyself.  Turn  thee  about,  that  by  God's  mercy  we 
may  meet  in  that  city  whereof  it  is  written  that  the  Lord  Himself 
is  the  light  of  it,  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  and  nought  can 
enter  that  doth  hurt  or  harm,  and  He  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  our  eyes.' 

*  Perchance  they  are  the  same,'  answered  Vreda,  wearily.  *  I 
know  not.    If  they  be  not  the  same  I  will  go  to  mine  own  people.' 

And  with  that  she  lay  so  still  and  grey  that  the  Saint  feared 
anew.  He  rose  and  stood  with  clasped  hands  above  her,  looking 
down  fixedly  for  a  long  while.  Once  more  the  pathetic  eyes 
opened,  and  he  felt  his  heart  so  hot  and  full  that  he  needs  must 
speak. 

*  Dear  child,'  he  began,  but  she  made  a  gesture  so  eloquent  of 
fatigue  and  pain  that  his  tongue  failed  him  for  pure  pity. 

*  To-morrow,'  she  breathed  feebly.  '  I  can  bear  no  more. 
Come  to-morrow.' 

'Ye  know  not,'  he  answered,  *what  shall  be  on  the  morrow. 
For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.' 

She  made  no  response,  and  after  a  time  he  moved  silently 
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away.  The  girls  in  the  antechamber  ceabed  &om  their  whispered 
talk  as  he  passed  by  them,  and  shrank  back  from  him  in  awe  and 
terror  as  he  fell  suddenly  upon  his  knees  and  burst  into  an  ecstasy 
of  prayer  in  the  words  of  a  tongue  unknown  to  them. 

His  invocation  finished,  he  arose,  and  mechanically  adjusting 
his  tattered  woollen  robe  he  walked  with  bent  head  and  drooping 
shoulders  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  throng  of  armed  men  and 
of  men-servants  and  maid-servants  fell  back  and  made  a  way  for 
him.  He  walked  on,  seeing  nothing  but  the  beaten  earth  at  his 
feet,  and  that  only  with  unconscious  eyes ;  but  a  voice  at  the  door 
awoke  him  from  his  thoughts. 

*  Well,  dog,  are  thy  winnings  answered  ? ' 

David  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  his  arch-enemy  Wenegog 
standing  before  him  with  a  vessel  of  spar  in  his  hands. 

*  Who  shall  declare  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  before  He  hath 
spoken  it  ? ' 

His  glance  fell  to  earth  again,  and  he  passed  on.  On  Yreda's 
life  hung  his  best  hopes  of  the  conversion  of  her  people,  and  for 
a  while  his  soul  desponded  within  him.  A  murmiured  threat  from 
one  of  the  crowd  of  warriors  reached  his  ears,  and  he  turned  erect 
and  terrible.  His  keen  eyes  sought  and  found  the  speaker,  and 
he  moved  a  single  pace  towards  him.  The  savage  in  his  huge 
head-dress  of  ox-skin,  with  the  great  horns  of  the  ox  springing 
from  it  on  either  side,  fell  back  cowering  as  the  old  man  ad- 
vanced. 

<  Yea,'  said  David.  ^  I  shall  die  when  God  wills.  But  the 
hour  is  not  yet.' 

And  therewith  he  turned  and  sought  his  own  place  unmo- 
lested. That  wild  guard  counted  courage  as  a  commonplace,  but 
their  valour  was  of  deep  draughts  of  mead,  and  the  joy  and 
clamour  of  battle  with  its  music  in  the  blood.  That  valour  of 
faith  which  bore  up  the  old  Saint  when  he  stood  unarmed  in  the 
presence  of  armed  and  hostile  crowds,  was  outside  their  under- 
standing, and  smote  awe  into  them  when  they  looked  upon  it. 

Meantime  Wenegog,  followed  by  Barxelhold  his  daughter  and 
Feltor  the  king,  had  paced  the  great  hall  and  the  antechamber, 
and  had  reached  the  apartment  of  the  queen.  Since  David's 
departure  Vreda  had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep,  and  the  trio  entered 
so  noiselessly  that  she  did  not  awake  at  their  coming. 

*  She  has  hardly  need  of  this,'  said  Barxelhold  in  a  whisper, 
indicating  the  potion. 

*  She  would  rally  without  it,'  the  Druid  answered  in  the  same 
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tone.     *  Till  now  she  has  had  nothing  from  which  the  strength  of 
her  youth  might  not  well  save  her.' 

Feltor  caught  the  meaning  of  the  murmured  words,  and 
shuddered  violently.  Vreda  stirred  upon  her  couch,  and  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  her  face.  She  stirred  again,  and  awoke,  and 
her  first  glance  encountered  that  of  her  husband.  She  lifted  her 
arms  towards  him  with  pain,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  tenderness 
lit  her  face. 

*  Feltor,'  she  said.  Her  hands  fell  feebly  back  upon  the  panther 
skin,  but  her  eyes  still  smiled,  though  with  a  pathetic  look  of 
pain.  She  misread  the  abject  agony  of  his  face  for  grief  for  her, 
and  saw  her  own  sentence  in  it.  Had  there  been  any  hope  of  life 
the  king  could  not  have  been  so  moved.  Once  more  she  raised 
her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  invitation.     *  Feltor ! ' 

His  limbs  so  shook  beneath  him  that  he  dropped  upon  his 
knees,  and  then  hiding  his  face  in  both  hands  dropped  down 
until  his  forehead  touched  the  floor.  Vreda  smiled  with  a  sublime 
despair,  and  little  by  little  moved  the  weak  hand  which  lay  nearest 
to  him  until  her  fingers  touched  him.  He  shivered  at  the  caress, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes,  tasting  inwardly  all  possible  sweetnesses 
and  bitternesses  which  lay  in  that  mute  and  eternal  farewell.  It 
was  not  yet  perhaps  the  hour  of  farewell,  but  her  heart  sjwke  it 
at  that  moment. 

A  whisper,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  smothered  girlish  laugh 
from  without,  reached  Wenegog's  ear.  He  passed  the  hanging  of 
skins,  and  came  sternly  upon  the  watchers. 

*  Is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? '  he  asked  in  a  subdued  voice  of 
anger.     *  Awake  that  slumbering  fool  and  begone.' 

He  re-entered  the  chamber,  and  the  frightened  girls  awaking 
their  companion  stole  silently  away.  Wenegog  without  a  word 
placed  the  vessel  of  spar  in  the  hands  of  Barzelhold,  who  accepted 
it  tranquilly.  Next,  the  Druid  took  from  a  recess  in  the  wall  a 
little  cup  of  beaten  gold,  fantastically  figured.  In  a  comer  of  the 
apartment  and  by  the  outer  wall  bubbled  a  tiny  runlet  of  water. 
A  natural  spring  had  been  utilised  here,  and  the  water  ran  pure 
as  crystal,  breaking  up  within  the  wall,  and  finding  its  outlet 
through  a  hole  pierced  for  that  purpose.  The  old  priest  laved 
the  cup  deliberately,  and  shook  it  twice  or  thrice,  dimpling  the 
surface  of  the  runnel  with  the  Mling  drops.  Then  setting  down 
the  cup,  he  motioned  silently  to  Barxelhold,  and  whilst  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  gesture  she  held  the  vessel  of  spar  in  both  hands 
towards  him,  he  untied  the  thong  of  hide  by  which  its  covering 
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was  secured.  Then,  still  with  the  same  inexorable  deliberatenes, 
he  poured  a  part  of  the  potion  into  the  cup,  and  without  a  word 
placed  it  in  his  daughter's  hand,  and  motioned  with  a  forefinger 
towards  the  queen. 

Feltor  had  fallen  further,  and  now  fairly  grovelled  at  the  side 
of  Vreda's  couch.  Her  drooping  fingers  toyed  with  his  hair,  and 
she  lay  smiling  mournfully  towards  the  roof.  Barxelhold  stepped 
across  the  prostrate  body  of  the  king,  and  half  kneeling  beside 
the  couch,  and  half  reclining  against  it,  insinuated  one  warm  and 
supple  arm  between  Vreda's  neck  and  the  panther's  skin.  The 
doomed  queen  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  then  looked  upon 
the  cup. 

'Why  do  you  trouble  me?'  she  asked  with  a  mournful  smile. 
*  There  is  no  hope.' 

*  Nay,'  said  Barxelhold,  smiling  back  at  her.  *  My  father  is 
wise  in  all  manner  of  simples.  Would  he  trouble  you  for 
nought  ? ' 

The  look  on  the  queen's  face  changed,  and,  half-supported  by 
Barxelhold's  arm,  she  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
reached  out  one  hand  towards  the  Druid. 

*  May  I  live  ? '  she  asked  gaspingly.     *  Is  there  hope  ?  ' 
*Tbe  herbs   I   have   chosen  are  of  great  power,'  Wenegog 

answered  with  an  assured  calm.     *  They  will  not  fail.' 

'Do  you  hear,  Feltor?'  cried  the  queen,  with  an  almost 
frenzied  joy  which  lent  a  momentary  strength  to  her  frame. 
'  There  is  hope  !  Feltor !  I  shall  not  die.  I  shall  not  leave  you, 
Feltor!' 

Feltor  groaned  aloud,  and  writhed  upon  the  ground  as  if  he 
would  fain  enter  it  and  be  hidden  there. 

'  Give  me'  the  cup,'  said  Vreda,  supporting  herself  on  both 
hands. 

Barxelhold  smiling  down  upon  her,  with  a  look  of  many 
meanings,  advanced  the  draught  steadily  to  Vreda's  lips,  the 
warm  supple  arm  wound  about  her  victim's  neck  meanwhile.  The 
cup  was  at  the  eager  lips  when  a  cry  was  heard  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  dark-haired  child  of  three  or  four  years  of 
age  ran  to  the  couch,  climbed  upon  it,  and  threw  both  arms  about 
the  queen's  neck,  calling  upon  her  as  his  mother.  Barxelhold 
withdrew  the  cup  in  haste  lest  its  contents  should  be  spilled,  and 
looked  venomously  at  the  child. 

^  I  shall  live  for  thee,  little  one,'  Vreda  murmured,  straining 
him  to  her  bosom.     '  For  thee  and  for  thy  father.' 
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The  hanging  curtains  stirred  again,  and  a  strange  figure 
entered  the  chamber — a  dwarf,  thick-set  and  swarthy,  but  in  the 
face  well-favoured.  He  was  quick  and  keen  of  eye,  and  his  lips 
had  an  unconscious  humorous  twitch  as  if  they  felt  the  savour  of 
good  things  unspoken.  He  wore  a  head-dress  of  the  skin  of  an 
ass's  forehead,  with  the  ears  perked  insolently  forward  on  either 
side,  and  on  a  thong  running  from  an  iron  bangle  on  each  upper 
arm  to  another  on  each  wrist  dangled  a  heterogeneous  assortment 
of  feathered  quills,  which  gave  a  grotesque  similitude  of  wings. 
He  wore  a  kilt  of  skin  from  waist  to  knee,  but  his  thick-set  legs 
and  his  deep  hairy  chest  were  naked. 

*Thou  ass-eared  fool,'  said  Wenegog,  turning  upon  him. 
*  What  brings  thee  hither  ?  Wilt  have  the  scourge  and  thy  back 
made  friends  again  ? ' 

*  They  know  each  other  well,'  said  the  dwarf,  with  a  grimace 
half-deprecatory,  half-humorous.  *Why  should  old  friends  be 
held  asunder  ?  If  my  back  must  pay  for  the  child's  fancies,  even 
80  let  it  be.     It  has  done  it  aforetime  and  will  again.' 

The  queen's  head  fell  laxly  on  the  arm  which  encircled  her, 
and  the  child  began  to  scream.  He  was  a  lusty  little  fellow,  and 
his  cries  rang  through  the  chamber.  Wenegog,  with  a  sweep  of 
his  white  beard  and  his  white  robe  strode  over  the  figure  of  the 
king,  seized  the  weeping  child,  and  made  as  if  he  would  throw 
him  into  the  dwarf's  arms.  He  surrendered  him  to  his  guardian's 
care  more  gently  than  face  and  gesture  had  seemed  to  promise. 

*  Get  thee  gone ! '  he  muttered  wrathfully  through  his  beard. 
* Wouldst  slay  the  queen  with  the  child's  brawling? ' 

The  dwarf  with  both  arms  about  the  crying  child  went  out 
comforting  him.  The  noise  of  weeping  came  piercingly  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  gradually  faded  into  distance  until  it  was 
heard  no  more.  Barxelhold  lowered  Vreda's  head  to  the  pillow, 
balancing  the  cup,  lest  any  of  the  devilish  brew  should  be  wasted. 
Then  there  was  silence  whilst  one  might  have  counted  five  score. 

Vreda's  eyes  opened  and  her  lips  moved.  Barxelhold  bent  her 
ear  to  listen. 

*  The  draught.' 

Barxelhold  smiled  and  nodded,  raised  the  helpless  head,  and 
setting  the  cup  to  the  lips,  tilted  it  gradually  until  the  last  drop 
had  gone.  Vreda  shuddered,  and  the  girl,  rising  swiftly  to  her 
feet,  let  fall  her  victim's  head  and  the  empty  cup  at  the  same 
instant.  The  metal  tinkled  loudly  as  it  fell  on  a  space  of  the 
hard-beaten  earth  between  the  scattered  skins,  and  Feltor  looking 
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wildly  up,  saw  a  splendid  horror  and  triumph  in  the  murderess's 
face.  He  knew  that  the  thing  was  done,  and  staggering^  to  his 
feet  went  swaying  and  reeling  towards  the  curtain.  Wenegog 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  breast. 

*  Coward ! '  cried  Barxelhold.  *  Where  go  you  with  that  tell- 
tale face  ?  Art  a  man?'  She  moved  in  a  passion  of  triumpli  and 
scorn,  seized  a  great  tankard  and  plunged  it  bodily  into  an  open 
granite  jar  of  Gallic  wine,  and  held  it  out  to  him.  *  Find  a  heart 
there ! '  she  cried. 

Her  hand  reeked  with  the  purple  wine,  and  she  stood  before 
him  with  blazing  eyes.  Feltor  took  the  tankard  and  drank  with 
animal  noises,  greedily.  He  emptied  the  vessel,  plunged  it  hack 
into  the  jar  and  drank  again. 

*  What  is  this  ?  *  said  Vreda,  writhing  on  the  couch.  '  Feltor! 
I  am  burning !     I  am  dying ! ' 

^  Ay ! '  said  Barxelhold,  standing  over  her  couch  in  a  cold  rage. 
*  Surely !     You  are  dying,  Vreda.' 

*  Feltor ! '  shrieked  the  queen.  *  Feltor  !  My  Feltor  I  Help 
me!' 

*  Thy  Feltor ! '  said  Barxelhold,  letting  loose  the  devil  in  her 
soul.  ^  How  came  he  thy  Feltor  ?  Of  whom  didst  steal  him, 
Vreda?' 

The  arch-Druid  stooping  for  the  fallen  cup,  and  groping  for  it 
hither  and  thither  in  the  shadow  of  the  couch,  looked  up  and 
laughed  with  a  cold  and  mirthless  approval  of  the  question. 
When  his  hand  touched  the  cup  he  arose  tranquilly,  and  taking 
both  it  and  the  bottle  of  spar  to  the  little  runnel  of  clear  water, 
washed  them  there  with  a  business-like  composure. 

^The  poor  tribal  chieftain  pleased  the  queen^s  eyes,'  said 
Barxelhold,  mocking  her  victim.  ^The  fool  must  needs  take 
greatness  when  it  came  to  him,  but  left  his  heart  behind.  Thinkest 
he  loved  thee,  perchance  ?  Not  he !  Love  thee,  thou  thing  of 
stone ! ' 

The  queen  struggled  dreadfully  to  rise,  but  her  strength 
failed  her.  She  turned  her  glance  on  Feltor,  who  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands  and,  averting  his  head,  supported  himself  against  the 
wall.  From  that  moment  her  gaze  did  not  leave  him,  save  when 
in  some  spasm  of  extreme  pain  her  eyes  closed.  Once,  and  once 
only,  Feltor  dared  to  look  at  her.  Her  glance  spoke  so  much  of 
what  was  strange  and  awful  that  it  pierced  his  soul.  There  was 
a  wild  wonder  in  the  look,  and  an  anguish  beyond  words. 

Barxelhold  railed  and  mocked,  and  the  old  Druid  stood  smiling. 
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Suddenly  he  moved  forward.  The  queen  had  lain  motionless  for 
a  minute.  He  set  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  '  The  body  yielded 
to  the  weight  he  leaned  upon  it  and  the  head  swayed  round.  He 
looked  quietly  upon  her  for  a  little  space,  and  then  turning  walked 
from  the  chamber.  Barzelhold's  railing  had  ceased  and  there 
was  silence. 

The  old  man's  solemn  voice  rose  in  the  wide  hall  beyond  : 

^  Listen,  sons  and  daughters  of  There.' 

In  the  dead  silence  of  the  inner  room,  the  faint  rustle  and 
murmur  of  the  crowd  was  heard  clearly.  The  voice  of  Wenegog 
rose  again : 

*  Your  queen  is  dead.' 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and,  after  it,  a  great  clamour  of  wailing. 
Feltor  turned  and  looked  up.     Barxelhold  hurled  herself  upon 
his  breast  with  a  triumphant  cry. 
< My  Feltor!    Mine!' 

III. 

These  things  the  released  soul  of  Vreda  the  queen  heard  and  saw. 
On  a  sudden,  when  the  body  was  racked  with  pains  imspeakable, 
and  the  sick  frame  was  filled  with  loathings  of  itself,  there  had 
arisen  within  her  a  pang  so  dreadful  that  it  may  barely  be  thought 
of,  and  thereafter  fell  upon  her  a  most  heavenly  peace  and  rest. 
Barxelhold's  voice  railed  on,  bat  it  was  powerless  to  afflict  her. 
And  whilst  yet  she  wondered  at  the  calm  which  had  come  upon 
her,  the  voice  of  Wenegog  spoke  in  the  outer  hall: 

*  Listen,  sons  and  daughters  of  There !    Your  queen  is  dead ! ' 
And  Vreda  knew  that  this  was  the  secret  of  her  rest. 

She  looked  down  upon  the  fleshly  house  she  had  inhabited 
and  was  touched  with  a  cold  and  shadowy  pity.  She  saw  Feltor 
shiver  beneath  Barxelhold's  guilty  embrace,  and  she  knew  that  she 
had  forgiven  them  both  already.  Barxelhold's  murderous  joy  and 
Feltor's  lust  and  fear  were  as  real  to  the  soul  of  the  queen  as 
their  bodily  presence  before  her.  She  stretched  out  hands  which 
were  the  ethereal  presentment  of  those  which  lay  motionless  in 
death,  and  with  an  impulse  of  dispassionate  pardon  and  farewell 
she  laid  them  on  the  heads  of  the  living.  They  started  guiltily 
apart,  staring  upon  each  other  with  a  vivid  horror,  and  whether 
she  were  rapt  away  from  them,  or  they  from  her,  she  knew  not. 
They  were  gone,  and  but  for  the  new  and  as  yet  strange  calm  and 
quiet,  all  was  gone. 
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And  there  was  neither  sound  nor  silence,  nor  light  nor  dark, 
nor  heat  nor  cold,  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  place,  nor  anything 
save  that  self  which  existed  and  was  at  peace. 

Then  out  of  this  empty  negation  grew  a  somethiDg  palpable 
to  the  soul  as  the  living  hand  is  palpable  to  the  living*  hand,  and 
Vreda  beheld  (as  it  were)  a  woman  of  this  world,  nude,  and  of  a 
lofty  and  tranquil  countenance.  And  being  new  to  her  estate 
Vreda  would  have  spoken,  asking  of  the  woman  many  things, 
but  here  there  was  no  language  or  need  of  language,  and  the  soul 
of  the  queen  knew  that  the  woman  had  answered : 

*  Ask,  and  what  I  know  shall  be  made  known  to  you.' 

And  Vreda  desired  within  herself  to  know  who  the  woman 
might  be,  and  thereupon  she  knew  that  in  old  days  the  woman 
had  been  a  queen  in  Heracleon,  and  that  her  husband  had  slain 
her. 

Vreda's  soul  thought,  seeing  that  the  soul  of  the  woman  was 
very  beautiful : 

*  That  is  as  a  bond  between  us,  for  I  also  was  slain  by  my 
husband's  will.' 

And  the  soul  of  the  woman  answered  in  the  soul  of  Vreda : 
*Thou  art  fairer  than  I,  and  it  shall  be  as  a  bond.' 
Then  Vreda  was  aware  of  more  than  calm  and  rest,  and  she 
loved  the  fair  soul  before  her,  and  for  a  while  they  were  as  one, 
with  a  great  sweetness  of  contentment. 

And  Vreda  learned  within  herself  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
other  that  the  woman  had  left  the  earth  for  nigh  three  hundred 
years  of  earthly  time — for  here  measurement  of  time  was  not — 
and  had  not  until  now  encountered  so  dear  a  companion.  And 
desiring  to  know  the  things  of  her  estate,  she  learned  from  her 
that  had  been  qtieen  in  Heracleon  that  there  was  for  them  neither 
space  nor  place,  nor  sight  nor  hearing,  but  that  the  dwellers  in 
that  estate  were  aware  of  each  other  when  they  desired  it. 
Shape  was  not,  yet  it  grew  to  the  perception  of  the  spirit,  and 
where  it  had  come  about  that  there  was  love  between  souls,  they 
met  for  the  mere  thinking  of  it. 

Then  pondering  upon  these  things  and  asking  whether  or  no 
there  were  many  souls  in  the  same  estate,  she  was  aware  of  multi- 
tude upon  multitude,  and  nation  upon  nation,  and  age  upon  age, 
of  all  peoples  upon  the  earth,  and  all  worlds  that  people  the 
heavens.  And  they  intermingled  with  each  other  and  passed 
through  one  another.  But  when  Vreda  pondered  upon  other 
things,  it  was  again  as  if  these  souls  were  not. 
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And  inquiring  of  the  name  of  her  companion,  she  knew  that 
it  had  been  Kalyris. 

Then,  sojourning  in  that  estate,  Vreda  communed  with  many 
spirits,  but  with  none  so  gladly  as  with  the  soul  of  Kalyris.  And 
there  were  some,  of  whom  to  be  aware  was  a  shrinking  of  the  soul 
— ^the  spirits  of  things  that  had  done  ghastly  deeds  in  early 
worlds  whereon  the  light  of  Grod  had  not  shined. 

It  came  to  pass  when  she  was  with  Kalyris  that  a  yearning  fell 
upon  her,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  Kalyris  strove  to  translate  it. 
For  the  thoughts  of  Kalyris  made  themselves  known  to  the 
thoughts  of  Vreda,  after  the  manner  of  their  being,  saying : 

*  There  is  an  estate  whereof  I  know  and  I  know  not.  This  I 
know,  that  all  souls  that  enter  therein  are  blessed,  and  their  long- 
ings are  appeased.  There  be  in  our  estate  who  have  borne  it 
upon  me,  that  a  sacrifice  was  appointed  from  the  beginning 
whereby  all  souls  might  enter  that  glory.  There  is  no  hollow  of 
bygone  time  nor  any  abyss  of  time  to  be,  in  any  world  which  has 
fallen  from  the  hand  of  the  Maker  of  all  things  whereto  the 
sacrifice  reaches  not.  And  when  Time  was,  the  sacrifice  was 
accomplished  between  my  time  and  thine.  And  the  fruit  of  the 
sacrifice  is  that  all  souls  that  live  in  all  worlds  shall  grow  toward 
the  likeness  of  the  beauty  of  him  that  was  sacrificed,  and  shall 
enter  into  that  glory  when  they  are  worthy  to  be  beheld. 

*  And  there  is  one  who  in  the  tongues  of  men  is  called  Michael, 
and  in  the  tongues  of  the  dwellers  in  other  worlds  by  many  names, 
and  in  the  thoughts  of  them  that  speak  not,  but  think  one  unto 
another,  by  thoughts  not  to  be  interpreted.  And  in  his  coun- 
tenance there  is  an  exceeding  great  glory,  passing  the  glory  of 
the  sun  at  noonday.  And  he  visiteth  this  estate  when  his  Maker 
commandeth,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  shineth  upon  many, 
and  unto  them  that  it  shineth  upon  is  made  known  that  they  may 
ask  the  boon  they  will.  And  the  boon  that  is  craved  of  all  souls 
is  that  they  may  be  with  him  unto  whose  likeness  they  have 
grown.' 

Then  Kalyris  knew  that  this  was  not  yet  the  answer  to  the 
yearnings  of  Vreda. 

And  Vreda's  soul  rested  hungry  and  unsatisfied,  until  upon  a 
sudden  she  knew  that  her  desire  was  to  see  her  child,  and  the 
desire  being  known  to  her  grew  into  an  agony.  Then  she  mar- 
velled that  from  the  hour  of  her  death  she  had  done  aught  but 
long  for  the  child,  for  she  could  not  know  that  all  things  were 
ordained  for  her.    The  agony  grew  in  the  soul  of  Vreda  until  it 
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would  no  longer  be  resisted,  for  thus  in  that  estate  it  is  ordained. 
And  for  a  while  she  fought  with  what  she  knew  not,  and  was  in 
terrible  travail,  till  the  pain  of  her  longing  was  victorious  and  she 
beheld  the  child  as  it  were  with  mortal  eyes. 

And  she  knew  that  it  had  been  granted  to  her  for  a  moment 
to  leave  her  estate,  and  to  return  to  the  bounds  of  time  and 
place. 

The  child  Wankard  lay  weeping  alone.  He  was  nigh  upon 
two  years  older  than  when  she  had  last  embraced  him.  The  hut 
wherein  he  lay  was  bare  to  a  pitiless  sky,  and  the  wind  howled  in 
the  crevices  of  it.  The  floor  was  sodden,  and  the  child  was 
stretched  upon  it  without  covering.  He  was  woimded  and  bleed- 
ing, and  the  soul  of  his  mother  strove  in  vain  to  be  of  comfort  to 
him ;  and  with  that  the  vision  allowed  her  was  at  an  end,  and 
she  returned  to  her  own  estate,  remembering  what  she  had  seen. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  with  the  soul  of  Vreda  that  the  pain  oi 
her  yearning  was  yet  sorer  than  it  had  been,  and  when  she  held 
communion  with  Kalyris  there  was  nothing  but  this  thought  oi 
between  them. 

And  again  she  fought  with  what  she  knew  not ;  and  the  torture 
of  her  travail  was  yet  more  terrible,  till  the  pain  of  her  longing 
was  victorious.  And  in  the  space  which  was  allotted  to  her  she 
saw  that  her  people  were  in  misery,  and  that  many  of  the  followers 
of  David  were  tortured  and  in  bonds,  and  that  Feltor  the  king  and 
Barxelhold  the  queen  rioted  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  And  there 
was  great  compassion  within  her  for  the  king  and  for  the  queen, 
and  for  the  things  which  should  befall  them  afterwards  ;  and  the 
space  allotted  to  her  and  the  vision  permitted  came  to  an  end, 
and  she  returned  again  to  her  own  estate,  remembering  what  she 
had  seen. 

And,  as  it  were,  upon  a  sudden  there  was  a  mighty  gathering 
of  the  souls  that  were  in  that  estate,  and  the  souls  were  aware 
one  of  the  other.  And  they  were  of  all  peoples,  of  all  worlds, 
and  of  all  times  that  have  been,  a  multitude  beyond  number. 

Then  Vreda  knew  from  the  knowledge  of  them  that  were 
about  her  that  the  coming  of  the  Messenger  of  Light  was  ex- 
pected, but  as  yet  there  was  neither  light  nor  dark.  Then  it 
was  as  if  there  were  a  beginning  of  light,  and  with  the  beginning 
of  light  a  beginning  of  darkness.  And  the  light  grew  to  an 
exceeding  glory,  and  the  darkness  to  a  horror  of  darkness.  And 
the  glory  dwelt  upon  thousands  that  no  man  might  number, 
and  the  horror  of  the  darkness  upon  thousands  of  thousands  that 
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no  man  might  number.  And  the  glory  dwelt  upon  Vreda,  and 
she  knew  that  her  boon  would  be  granted  unto  her. 

And  her  soul  agonised,  and  the  voice  of  the  agony  of  her 
prayer  ascended : 

*  Let  me  return  to  the  earth,  whereon  I  wrought  evil  in  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  let  me  lead  my  people  to  the  truth,' 

And  behold  there  was  before  her  another  multitude,  and  the 
fiwes  of  the  multitude  were  bright  with  peace.  And  many  among 
them  beckoned  unto  her,  and  she  knew  that  there  was  no  grief 
among  them. 

Yet  she  agonised  the  more,  and  the  voice  of  the  agony  of  her 
prayer  ascended : 

'Let  me  return  to  the  earth  and  lead  my  j^eople  to  the 
truth.' 

And  lo!  the  multitude  was  not,  and  she  stood  clothed  in 
flesh  upon  the  earth. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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AMONG  persons  who  suffer  from  overwork,  and  too  prolonged 
and  assiduous  attention  to  business,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Invisible  Palpable  Grhost.    When  this  Ghost  was  first  introduced 
to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  to  the  pages  of  romance,  some  other 
investigator  may  decide.     He  first  came  forward,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  in  a  short  story  by  an  Irish- American  author, 
FitzJames  O'Brian,  which  was  published  before  I860.     In  Mr. 
O'Brian's  tale,  the  Ghost  acted  like  a  kind  of  nightmare,  taking 
heavy  seats  on  the  bodies  of  his  victims,  who  wrestled  with  him, 
got  him  down,  kept  him  down,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  get  a 
view  of  him.     But,  though  tangible,  he  was  invisible,  and  finally 
they  took  a  cast  of  him.     He  was  not  pretty.     What  the  end  of 
him  was  I  cannot  remember.     I  think  he  was  buried  in  the  back 
garden.     The  story  may  be  read  in  a  volume  called  the  Diamond 
Lens.    Then  he  began  to  haunt  an  English  magazine,  for  his 
adventures  had  *  won  their  way  to  the  Mythical,'  as  Thncydides 
says,  had  got  into  oral  tradition,  and  thence  were  wrought  into 
literary  shape  by  some  author  who  did  not  know  that  the  Ghost 
had  already  walked — in  an  American  periodical.    I  next  met  him 
in  a  short  story  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  *  Mrs.  Zant  and  the  Ghost' 
(see  Little  Novels^  vol.  i.  p.  i.,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1887).    Here 
the  Ghost,  though  still  invisible  and  palpable,  was  really  a  very 
good  sort  of  fellow.     He  used  to  meet  his  wife  (can  you  say  his 
widow  in  speaking  of  a  ghost  ?)  in  Kensington  Gardens.    He 
finally  collared,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  strangled,  his  own 
brother,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Levirate  and  polyandrous 
survival  rather  than  with  English  law,  wanted  to  marry  his  widow 
— or  wife.      But  he  seems  to  have  raised  no  objection  to  the 
lady's  marrying  a  third  person,  the  narrator  of  the  story.     This, 
at  least,  I  would  infer  from  the  closing  paragraph.    A  difficult 
point  for  tender  consciences  is  raised  here:   can  one  morally 
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marry  a  lady  who  may  any  day  go  and  meet  her  deceased,  but 

perfectly  palpable,  husband,  in  Kensington  Gardens  ?     Of  course 

one  may  avoid  a  peril  which  is  anything  but  unimportant  to  a 

sensitive  heart  by  simply  taking  the  advice  of  the  elder  Mr. 

Weller — *  Beware  of  widders,  Sammy.'     Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  says 

his  tale  *  leads  the  reader  on  new  and  strange  groimd.*     It  is 

strange,  and  the  moral  difficulties  are  perhaps  new,  though  it 

would  not  surprise  me  if  they  had  occurred  to  the  old  writers  on 

DSmpnialiU,     The  mother  of  Gruibert  de  Nogent  suffered  a  good 

deal  from  a  ghost  very  like  these  ghosts  of  recent  fictions.     Why 

does  nobody  read  Guibert  de  Nogent  ?    He  repays  perusal.    But, 

though  the  casuistry  of  the  topic  is,  if  not  new,  revived,  there  is 

nothing  new  in  a  palpable  unseen  spook. 

•     « 
» 

He  has  crossed  the  Channel  and  will  be  found,  by  the  curious, 
in  Le  Horla,  a  new  volume  of  short  stories  by  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  (Ollendorff.  Paris,  1887).  Le  Horla  is  only  the 
first  conte^  which  gives  a  name  to  the  book.  The  Horla,  then,  is  a 
palpable,  but  commonly  invisible,  ghost  which  haunts  a  man's  bed- 
room— the  man  is  a  bachelor  of  course.  It  drinks  the  water  in  his 
water-bottle  and  makes  him  thirsty,  and  when  he  wakens,  thirsty 
he  remains,  and  frightened  too.  It  gathers  roses  in  his  garden. 
It  reads  books  in  his  library,  the  leaves  tumiug  regularly  under 
an  invisible  hand.  I  think  I  could  not  seriously  quarrel  with  a 
ghost  who  was  fond  of  books.  Perhaps  he  might  also  be  fond  of 
turning  out  copy.  I  would  merely  say  to  him,  *  Just  verify  these 
references  to  Hyginus  and  Pherecydes,  my  dear  Horla ;  write  me 
a  ballade  for  the  8i{fn  of  the  Ship ;  finish  a  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
"  History  of  England,"  and  then  come  up  to  Lord's  about  tea- 
time.  You  will  find  the  cigarettes  on  the  chimney-piece.'  If  a 
ghost  can  read,  a  ghost  can  write ;  if  a  ghost  can  drink,  a  ghost 
can  smoke  ;  if  a  ghost  can  gather  roses,  he  may  like  to  see  a  good 
catch  made.  One  might  find  a  great  deal  of  company  in  a  Horla. 
But  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's  hero  never  thought  of  this ;  he 
tried  to  kill  his  Horla.  He  shut  him  up  in  a  room,  and  set  fire 
to  the  house.  He  forgot  to  warn  the  servants,  and  there  is  every 
reason,  we  fear,  to  believe  that  he  did  not  warn  the  insurance 
office.  How  the  Horla  took  it  nobody  knows.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  desirable  that  Horlas  shoidd  be  allowed  a  holiday.  They 
don't  improve  as  they  go  on.  O'Brien's  Horla  was  infinitely  the 
best  of  the  family,  or  (if  they  are  all  the  same  Horla)  he  was 
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fresher  then,  more  vigorous,  and  more  appalling.     He   had  no 
wife,  and  was  not  a  literary  character. 


The  Translation  of  Horace  is  a  task  perhaps,  or  rather 
certainly,  impossible,  but  men  will  always  venture  on  it,  as  they 
do  on  metaphysics  and  Polar  expeditions.  The  latest  essay  is 
that  of  Mr.  Eutherford  Clark,  whose  pretty  pocket  volume  should 
be  in  the  library  of  all  lovers  of  Horace.  Mr.  Clark  is  best,  to 
my  taste,  when  he  uses  the  metre,  but  not  the  cadences,  of  In 
Memoriam.  But  the  lover  of  Horace  may  read  Mr.  Rutherford 
Clark  in  his  own  book.  The  kindness  of  Mr,  Austin  Dobson 
permits  me  to  print  the  ode  PoadmuTj  as  translated  by  him  into 
a  ten-line  Rondeau  a  la  Villon.  The  old  French  form  gives  a 
kind  of  difficulty  to  be  gracefully  overcome,  like  the  difficulty 
which  Horace,  no'  doubt,  felt  when  he  first  brought  the  exotic 
Alcaic  metre  into  Latin. 

POSCIMUB. 
(Hob.  I.  32.) 

The  Muses  call.     Now,  shell,  inspire. 

If  aught,  to  last  this  year  and  more. 

Lightly,  we  two  have  wrought  before. 
Come  now,  a  song  like  his  whose  fire 

First  smote  thee,  from  th'  Aonian  choir 
Catching,  thro'  camp  and  tempest's  roar, 
The  Muses'  call, — 

Singing  the  Queen  of  all  desire, 
Bacchus,  and  Cupid  flutt'ring  o'er, 
And  Lycus : — thou,  that  Phoebus  bore, 
Dear  to  Jove's  feast,  care-soothing  Lyre ! — 
The  Muses  call. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Here  is  another  attempt : 

•     * 
* 

Hush,  for  they  call !     If  in  the  shade 

My  lute,  we  twain  have  idly  strayed. 

And  song  for  many  a  season  made. 

Once  more  reply ! 
Once  more  we'll  play  as  we  have  played. 

My  lute  and  I ! 
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Soman  the  song :  the  strain  you  know, 
The  Lesbian  wrought  it  long  ago. 
Now  singing  as  he  charged  the  foe. 

Now  in  the  bay, 
Where  safe  in  the  shore-water's  flow 

His  galleys  lay. 

So  sang  he  Bacchus  and  the  Nine, 
And  Venus  and  her  boy  divine, 
And  Lycus  of  the  dusky  eyne. 

The  dusky  hair ; 
So  shalt  thou  sing,  ah  Lute  of  mine. 

Of  all  things  fair! 

Apollo's  glory  !     Sounding  shell. 

Thou  lute,  to  Jove  desirable, 

When  soft  thine  accents  sigh  and  swell 

At  festival — 
Delight  more  dear  than  words  can  tell, 

Attend  my  call  I 

A.  L. 

*     • 

The  angler,  if  he  be  also  an  archaeologist,  will  remember  that 
when  Polygnotus  painted  the  Delphian  Lesche  (the  Campo  Santo 
of  Greece)  he  depicted  the  rivers  of  the  infernal  landscape.  In 
the  waters,  Pausanias  tells  us  he  designed  fishes  so  shadowy  that 
they  seem  rather  like  ghosts  of  fish.  To  these  the  poet  refers  in 
the  following  huictain : 

* 

THE   VERY  LAST  CHANCE. 

Within  the  streams,  Pausanias  saith, 

That  down  Cocytus^  vaUey  flow. 
Girdling  the  grey  domains  of  Death, 

The  shadowy  fishes  come  and  go. 

The  ghosts  of  trout  flit  to  and  fro, 
Persephone,  fulfil  my  wish. 

And  grant  that,  in  the  shades  below. 

My  ghost  Ttiay  catch  the  ghosts  of  fish  ! 

«     • 
« 

*  Write  seriously  when  you  write  on  serious  matters,'  s&ys  the 

Countess,  in  Le  Monde  oh  Von  s^ennuie.     Concerning  the  waters 
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where  Nero  is  an  angler,  Mr.  Graham  Tomson  writes  seriously 
enough  in  the  following  ballade,  which  I  print  here  the  more  will- 
ingly as  a  story  told  in  a  ballade  is  rather  a  new  experiment.  The 
form  is  not  commonly  used  for  narrative,  and  no  wonder.  The  poem 
turns  of  course  on  that  notion  of  Socrates  in  the  Phcedoy  that 
souls  in  Hades  cannot  win  release  from  their  punishment  whUe 
they  are  unforgiven  by  people  whom  on  earth  they  have  injured. 
The  injury  in  the  case  chosen  by  the  poet  is  one  which  no  lady 
could  be  expected  to  pardon ;  the  man  who  should  be  her  lover  is 
attached  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Ah,  how  many  of  these 
shadowy  infidelities  exist,  and  are  only  pardoned,  as  it  were, 
because  they  are  unknown  ! 

#     * 

BALLADE    OF  A   FAIR    IMPENITENT. 

Between  the  midnight  and  the  mom 
The  under-world  my  soul  espied ; 

I  saw  the  shades  of  men  outworn. 
The  heroes  fallen  in  their  pride  : 
I  saw  the  marsh-lands  drear  and  wide, 

And  many  a  ghost  that  strayed  thereon. 

*  I  roam  for  aye,'  a  maiden  sighed, 

*  The  sunless  marsh  of  Acheron.' 

*  And  is  thy  fate  thus  hope-forlorn  ?  ' 

'  Yea,  even  so,'  the  shade  replied ; 

*  For  one  I  wronged  in  life  hath  sworn 

In  hatred  ever  to  abide  : 

The  lover  seeketh  not  the  bride, 
But  aye,  with  me,  his  heart  dreams  on. 

Asleep  in  these  cold  mists  that  hide 
The  sunless  marsh  of  Acheron.' 

And  still  for  me  will  Lacon  mourn. 

And  still  my  pardon  be  denied  : 
And  never  shall  I  cross  the  bourne, 

Nor  leave  the  woful  waterside  ; 

*  Yet  I  repent  me  not! '  she  cried, 

*  Nay,  only  that  mine  hour  is  gone. 

One  memory  hath  glorified 
The  sunless  marsh  of  Acheron.' 
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Envoy. 

Princess  I  when  thy  fair  ghost  shall  glide, 
Where  never  moon  nor  starlight  shone, 

See  that  thou  tarry  not  beside 
The  sunless  marsh  of  Acheron, 

G.  E.  T. 

#     * 
• 

Whether  it  was  the  earthquake's  remaining  vitality,  or  whether 
it  was  the  J — ;  but  no!  Longman's  Magazine  has  been  not 
unworthily  distinguished  by  a  complete  absence  of  allusion  to  that 
topic,  and  it  is  too  late  to  begin.*  However  it  may  be,  the 
weather  of  June  was  terribly  unstable.  Our  climate,  infected  with 
the  feverishness  of  the  age,  has  been  unable  to  do  anything  by 
halves.  After  nearly  total  darkness,  mitigated  only  by  white  fogs, 
till  the  first  week  of  June,  the  climate  rushed  into  the  opposite 
extremes.  As  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  it  was  ^blindingly 
bright  by '  all  that  was  left  of  the  river.  The  angler  who  thought 
that  the  week  between  Jmie  20  and  27  was  better  passed  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  London,  found  that  he  might  as 
well  bury  his  rod,  like  Prosperous.  The  bums  were  dried  up.  In 
hot,  stagnant  pools  below  alders,  where  no  man  could  ever  have 
thrown  a  fly,  big  trout  flounced  about  in  a  flurried  way,  hiding 
under  roots  and  clearly  finding  life  very  distasteful.  Of  smaller 
trout  few  were  left,  and  from  their  anxious  expression  it  was  plain 
that  the  big  trout  had  put  himself  on  an  allowance,  and  was  gating 
them  slowly,  two  or  three  per  cZiem.  The  sun  never  ceased  to 
bum  and  bite  (most  unlike  the  trout),  till  he  had  sunk  beneath  the 
hills,  and  even  then,  even  in  the  lochs,  the  jaded  fish  were  entirely 
without  appetite.  To  have  succeeded,  an  angler  should  have 
flooded  the  lochs  with  (eligible  opportunity  for  advertisement) 
somebody's  patent  bitters. 

It  may  be  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  some  other  cause,  that 
compels  the  SAip,  this  month,  to  dip  in  the  waters  of  song — in 
fact,  to  drop  into  poetry.  The  following  lines,  on  a  subject  once 
treated  of  in  an  ode  by  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  are  by  Miss  May 
Kendall,  and  attempt  to  show  the  scientific,  without  neglecting 
the  poetic,  attitude  of  mind  towards  oui*  satellite. 

1  Macb.— £d.  LOKaUAN'S  Magazimb. 
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THE  MOON. 

We  know  our  satellite,  we  hope, 
As  intimately  as  we  ought ; 

By  telescope  and  spectroscope 

We  touch  her  with  our  finer  thought. 

We've  theorised  on  every  line, 

And  photographed  our  lunar  chart ; 

The  very  metals  we  divine 
Embedded  in  her  frozen  heart. 

And  yet,  when  first  the  white  moon  steals 
Through  drifting  clouds  and  cumulij 

Unconscionably  she  reveals 
A  sudden  unknown  quantity, 

An  unexpected  presence  dumb  ; 

We  count  our  elements  at  ease, 
From  silicum  to  sodium — 

There  is  a  something  more  than  these ! 

For  this  is  she  that,  stem  and  white, 
Of  old  on  changed  Callisto  shone ; 

'Tis  she  that  through  the  summer  night 
Stooped  down  and  kissed  Endymion. 


M.  K. 
Andbew  Lang. 


The  'Donna.' 
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NOBILITY  OF  LIFE. 

'  WHO  BEST  CAN  SUFFER,  BEST  CAN  Z)0.'— Milton. 

The  Victoria  Reiarn  is  unparalleled  in  the  History  of  Great  Empire 
for  its  Purity,  Goodness,  and  Greatness !  1 1 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL  FROl  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE 

*  Were  I  asked  what  beet  dignifiea  the  present  and  consecrates  the  past ;  "wrhat  alone  enables  U5 
to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  TALE  of  Life;  what  sheds  the  PUREST  LIGHT  UPON  OUR 
REASON;  what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  religion;  what  is  best  fitted  to  SOFTEN  THE 
HEART  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul— I  would  answer  with  Lassues,  it  is  '  EiXM^KB, IENC£. ' 

LOkD   LTTTO^. 
J.  0.  BNO,  Esq.,  Q0KB!7*S  HRAD  HoTKI^  NEWOASTLB-UPOK-TTlf  k,  Jtnte  4.  1f7T. 

SiK,— Will  yon  to<day  allow  me  to  present  yon  with  this  Testimonial  and  Poem  on  yocr  is#- 1 
celebrated  PRUIT  SALT  ?  Beinif  thi  Writer  f«»t  several  flrst-clas**  Loud'Hi  lUUgazmea,  and  my  oocapatinn  itria^  » 
rery  sedentary  one,  I  oame  here  for  a  few  weeks  in  ord^r  to  see  what  ohange  of  air  would  do  for  me.  and,  at  t 
y^h  of  9ome  pergonal  friends  of  mine  here,  I  hare  taken  your  FBUIT  SALT,  and  the  good  results 
therefrom  have  been  my  reason  for  addresiing  yon. — ^I  am,  Sir,  yonra  truly,  A  XiADY. 


As  sunshine  on  fair  Nature's 

face. 
Which  dearly  do  we  love 

to  trace, 
As  welcome  as  the  flowers 

in  May, 
That  bloom  around  us  on 

our  way. 
As   welcome  as   the   wild 

birds*  song, 
Which  greets  us  as  we  go 


As  welcome  as  the  flowers* 

perfume, 
That  scents  the  air  in  sweet, 

sweet  June, 

Is  Eno*s  famous 
Fruit  Salt! 


Cool  and  refreshing  afl  the 
breeze, 

To  Headache  it  gives  cer- 
tain eiise ; 

Biliousness  —  it  does  as- 
buage, 

And  cures  it  both  in  Youth 
and  Age. 

Giddiness  it  will  arrest, 

And  give  both  confidence 
and  rest ; 

Thirst  it  will  at  once  allay, 

And  what  the  best  in  every 
way? 

Why,  Eno's  famous 
Fruit  Salt! 


The   Appetite   it   will  ^i- 

force, 
And  help  the  system  in  it* 

course ; 
Perhaps  you  Ve  al  e  or  dran  k 

too  much. 
It  will  rebtore  Hke  m^^ei^ 

touch. 
Depn-ssion  with,  its  fearfc 

sway, 
It  dri  res  electric- 1  ik*^  a  wnj 
And  if  the  Blood  is  £>an  i 

impure, 
WhH  t  effects  a  perfect  can-  ? 

Why,  Eno^s  famous 
Fruit  Salt ! 


Free    from    Danger,    free 

from  harm. 
It    acts   like    some   m;!^- 

cian*s  charm ; 
At     any     time    a    daJDty 

draught, 
Which  will  dispel  dis<?a?^*J 

shaft ; 
More    priceless    than   the 

richest  gold. 
That  ever  did  its   wealth 

unfold  ; 
And    all    throughout  our 

native  land. 
Should     always     have    at 

their  command 

Eno*s  famous  Fruit 
Salt! 


*  JJ^O'S  VEGETABLE  MOTO/— To  aid  Nature  without  force  or  strain,  use 
*  BNO'8  VEOETABIiE  MOTO  '  (a  simple  Vegetable  Bxiract),  occasionally  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  1  hey  pfcrform  their  work  '  silently  as  the  twilight  cones  when  the  day  i- 
done,'  and  the  patient  is  much  astonished  t-o  find  his  bilious  attack,  &c.,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  ai  '. 
natural  onslaught  of  the  Moto.  You  cannot  orentate  their  great  value  in  keeping  the  Blood  pnre  and  preTenting 
disease. 

'  EXO'S  VEOETABIIE  MOTO,*  of  all  Chemists,    Price  Is,  lyi.     Post-free,  la.  3d. 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,    HATCHAM,    LONDON,  S.L 
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By  the  Author  of  *John  Herring,'  *Mehalah/  &c. 
CHAPTER  I. 

MORWELL. 

THE  river  Tamar  can  be  ascended  by  steamers  as  far  as  Morwell, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  on  that  most  beautiful  river. 
There  also,  at  a  place  called  *  New  Quay,'  barges  discharge  their 
burdens  of  coal,  bricks,  &c.,  which  thence  are  conveyed  by  carts 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  A  new  road,  admirable  as  one 
of  those  of  Napoleon's  construction  in  France,  gives  access  to 
this  quay— a  road  constructed  at  the  outlay  of  a  Duke  of  Bedford, 
to  whom  belongs  all  the  land  that  was  once  owned  by  the  Abbey 
of  Tavistock.  This  skilfully  engineiered  road  descends  by  zigzags 
from  the  elevated  moorland  on  the  Devon  side  of  the  Tamar,  through 
dense  woods  of  oak  and  fir,  under  crags  of  weathered  rock  wreathed 
with  heather.  From  the  summit  of  the  moor  this  road  runs 
due  north,  past  mine  shafts  and  *  ramps,'  or  rubble  heaps  thrown 
out  of  the  mines,  and  meets  other  roads  uniting  from  various 
points  under  the  volcanic  peak  of  Brent  Tor,  that  rises  in  solitary 
dignity  out  of  the  vast  moor  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet, 
and  is  crowned  by  perhaps  the  tiniest  church  in  England. 

Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  no  such  roads  existed.  The  vast 
upland  was  all  heather  and  gorse,  with  tracks  across  it.  An  old 
quay  had  existed  on  the  river,  and  the  ruins  remained  of  the 
buildings  about  it  erected  by  the  abbots  of  Tavistock ;  but  quay 
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and  warehouses  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  no  barges  came  so  &r 
up  the  river. 

The  crags  on  the  Devon  side  of  the  Tamar  rise  many  hundred 
feet  in  sheer  precipices,  broken  by  gulfs,  filled  with  oak  coppice, 
heather,  and  dogwood. 

In  a  hollow  of  the  down,  half  a  mile  from  the  oak  woods  and 
crags,  with  an  ancient  yew  and  Spanish  chestnut  before  it^  stood, 
and  stands  still,  Morwell  House,  the  hunting-lodge  of  the  abbots 
of  Tavistock,  built  where  a  moor-well — a  spring  of  clear  water- 
gushed  from  amidst  the  golden  gorse-brakes,  and  after  a  short 
course  ran  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  and  danced  into  the 
Tamar. 

Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  this  house  was  in  a  better  and  worse 
condition  than  at  present :  worse,  in  that  it  was  sorely  dilapidated ; 
better,  in  that  it  had  not  suffered  tasteless  modem  handling  to 
convert  it  into  a  farm  with  labourers'  cottages.  Even  forty  years 
ago  the  old  banqueting  hall  and  the  abbot's  parlour  were  intact. 
Now  all  has  been  restored  out  of  recognition,  except  the  gatehouse 
that  opens  into  the  quadrangle.  In  the  interior  of  this  old  hall, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  just  eighty  years  ago,  sat  the  tenant: 
a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  dark  hair.  He  was  engaged  cleaning  his 
gun,  and  the  atmosphere  was  foul  with  the  odour  exhaled  by  the 
piece  that  had  been  recently  discharged  and  was  now  being  purified. 
The  man  was  intent  on  his  work,  but  neither  the  exertion  he  used 
nor  the  warmth  of  a  June  afternoon  accounted  for  the  drops  that 
beaded  his  brow  and  dripped  from  his  face. 

Once— suddenly— he  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  his 
right  side  under  the  rib,  and  with  his  foot  touched  the  lock.  A 
quiver  ran  over  his  face,  and  his  dim  eyes  were  raised  to  the  ceiling. 
Then  there  came  from  near  his  feet  a  feeble  sound  of  a  babe  giving 
token  with  its  lips  that  it  was  dreaming  of  food.  The  man  sighed, 
and  looked  down  at  a  cradle  that  was  before  him.  He  placed  the 
gun  between  his  knees,  and  remained  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the 
child's  crib,  lost  in  a  dream,  with  the  evening  sun  shining  through 
the  large  window  and  illumining  his  face.  It  was  a  long  face 
with  light  blue  eyes,  in  which  lurked  anguish  mixed  with 
cat-like  treachery.  The  mouth  was  tremulous,  and  betrayed 
weakness. 

Presently,  recovering  himself  from  his  abstraction,  he  laid  the 
gun  across  the  cradle,  from  right  to  left,  and  it  rested  there  as  a 
bar  Einister  on  a  shield,  black  and  ominous.  His  head  sank  in 
his  thin  shaking  hands,  and  he  bowed  over  the  cradle.    His  tears 
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or  sweat,  or  tears  and  sweat  combined,  dropped  as  a  salt  rain  upon 
the  sleeping  child,  that  gave  so  slight  token  of  its  presence. 

All  at  once  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  stood  in  the  yellow  light, 
like  a  mediaeval  saint  against  a  golden  ground.  He  stood  there 
a  minute  looking  in,  his  eyes  too  dazzled  to  distinguish  what  was 
within,  but  he  called  in  a  hard,  sharp  tone,  ^  Eve !  where  is  Eve  ? ' 

The  man  at  the  cradle  started  up,  showing  at  the  time  how 
tall  he  was.  He  stood  up  as  one  bewildered,  with  his  hands  out- 
spread, and  looked  blankly  at  the  new-comer. 

The  latter,  whose  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
obscurity,  after  a  moment's  pause  repeated  his  question,  '  Eve ! 
where  is  Eve?' 

The  tall  man  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  no  words  came. 

*  Are  you  Ignatius  Jordan  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  he  answered  with  an  effort. 

^  And  I  am  Ezekiel  Babb.     I  am  come  for  my  daughter.' 

Ignatius  Jordan  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  and  leaned 
against  it  with  arms  extended  and  with  open  palms.  The  window 
through  which  the  sun  streamed  was  ancient ;  it  consisted  of  two 
lights  with  a  transom,  and  the  sun  sent  the  shadow  of  mullion  and 
transom  as  a  black  cross  against  the  further  wall.  Ignatius  stood 
unconsciously  spreading  his  arms  against  this  shadow  like  a  ghastly 
Christ  on  his  cross.  The  stranger  noticed  the  likeness,  and  said 
in  his  harsh  tones, '  Ignatius  Jordan,  thou  hast  crucified  thyself.' 
Then  again,  as  he  took  a  seat  unasked,  ^  Eve !  where  is  Eve  ? ' 

The  gentleman  addressed  answered  with  an  effort,  *  She  is  no 
longer  here.     She  is  gone.' 

*  What ! '  exclaimed  Babb ;  *  no  longer  here  ?  She  was  here 
last  week.     Where  is  she  now  ? ' 

*  She  is  gone,'  said  Jordan,  in  a  low  tone. 

*  Gone ! — her  child  is  here.     When  will  she  return  ? ' 

*  .Return ! ' — with  a  sigh — *  never.' 

*  Cursed  be  the  blood  that  flowTi  in  her  veins!'  shouted  the 
new-comer.  'Restless,  effervescing,  fevered,  fantastic!  It  is 
none  of  it  mine,  it  is  all  her  mother's.'  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
paced  the  room  furiously,  with  knitted  brows  and  clenched  fists. 
Jordan  followed  him  with  his  eye.  The  man  was  some  way  past  the 
middle  of  life.  He  was  strongly  and  compactly  built.  He  wore  a 
long  dark  coat  and  waistcoat,  breeches,  and  blue  worsted  stockings. 
His  hair  was  grey ;  his  protruding  eyebrows  met  over  the  nose. 
They  were  black,  and  gave  a  sinister  expression  to  his  face.  His 
profile  was  strongly  accentuated,  hawk-like,  greedy,  cruel. 
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^  I  see  it  all, '  he  said,  partly  to  himself;  ^  that  cursed  foreign 
blood  would  not  suffer  her  to  find  rest  even  here,  where  there  is 
prosperity.  What  is  prosperity  to  her  ?  What  is  comfort  ?  Bah ! 
all  her  lust  is  after  tinsel  and  tawdry.'  He  raised  his  arm  and 
clenched  fist,  *  A  life  accursed  of  God !  Of  old  our  forefathers, 
under  the  righteous  Cromwell,  rose  up  and  swept  all  profanity  oat 
of  the  land,  the  jesters,  and  the  carol-singers,  and  theatrical  per- 
formers, and  pipers  and  tumblers.  But  they  returned  again  to 
torment  the  elect.  What  ^ith  the  Scripture  ?  Make  no  marriage 
with  the  heathen,  else  shall  ye  be  unclean,  ye  and  your  children.* 

He  reseated  himself.  ^  Ignatius  Jordan,'  he  said, '  I  was  mad 
and  wicked  when  I  took  her  mother  to  wife;  and  a  mad  and 
wicked  thing  you  did  when  you  took  the  daughter.  As  I  saw  you 
just  now— as  I  see  you  at  present — standing  with  spread  arms 
against  the  black  shadow  cross  from  the  window,  I  thought  it  was 
a  figure  of  what  you  chose  for  your  lot  when  you  took  my  Eve. 
I  crucified  myself  when  I  married  her  mother,  and  now  the  iron 
enters  your  side.'  He  paused ;  he  was  pointing  at  Ignatius  with 
out-thrust  finger,  and  the  shadow  seemed  to  enter  Ignatius  against 
the  wall.  *  The  blood  that  begins  to  flow  will  not  cease  to  run  till 
it  has  all  run  out.' 

Again  he  paused.     The  arms  of  Jordan  fell. 

*  So  she  has  left  you,'  muttered  the  stranger ;  *  she  has  gone 
back  to  the  world,  to  its  pomps  and  vanities,  its  lusts,  its  lies,  its 
laughter.     Gone  back  to  the  players  and  dancers.' 

Jordan  nodded ;  he  could  not  speak. 

'  Dead  to  every  call  of  duty,'  Babb  continued,  with  a  scowl  on 
his  brow,  *  dead  to  everything  but  the  cravings  of  a  cankered  heart ; 
dead  to  the  love  of  lawful  gain :  alive  to  wantonness,  and  music, 
and  glitter.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  folly, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  the  tale  of  yours.'  He  looked  imperiously 
at  Jordan,  who  sank  into  his  chair  beside  the  cradle. 

'  I  will  light  my  pipe.'  Ezekiel  Babb  struck  a  light  with  flint 
and  steel.  '  We  have  made  a  like  experience,  I  with  the  mother, 
you  with  the  daughter.  Why  are  you  downcast?  Rejoice  if  she 
has  set  you  free.  The  mother  never  did  that  for  me.  Did  you 
marry  her  ? ' 

The  pale  man  opened  his  mouth,  and  spread  out,  then  clasped, 
his  hands  nervously,  but  said  nothing. 

<  I  am  not  deaf  that  I  should  be  addressed  in  signs,'  said  Babb. 

'  Did  you  marry  my  daughter  ? ' 

'No.' 

*  The  fece  of  heaven  was  turned  on  you,'  said  Babb,  discon- 
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tentedly,  <  and  not  on  me.    I  committed  myself,  and  could  not 
break  off  the  yoke.    I  married.' 

The  child  in  the  cradle  began  to  stir.  Jordan  rocked  it  with 
his  foot. 

*  I  will  tell  you  all,'  the  visitor  continued.  *  I  was  a  young  man 
when  I  first  saw  Eve — not  your  Eve,  but  her  mother.  I  had  gone 
into  Totnes,  and  I  stood  by  the  cloth  market  at  the  gat«  to  the 
church.  It  was  the  great  fair-day.  There  were  performers  in  the 
open  space  before  the  market.  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before. 
What  was  performed  I  do  not  recall.  I  saw  only  her.  I  thought 
her  richly,  beautifully  dressed.  Her  beauty  shone  forth  above  all. 
She  had  hair  like  chestnut,  and  brown  eyes,  a  clear,  thin  skin,  and 
was  formed  delicately  as  no  girl  of  this  country  and  stock.  I  knew 
she  was  of  foreign  blood.  A  carpet  was  laid  in  the  market-place, 
and  she  danced  on  it  to  music.  It  was  like  a  flame  flickering,  not 
a  girl  dancing.  She  looked  at  me  out  of  her  large  eyes,  and  I 
loved  her.  It  was  witchcraft,  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  fire 
went  out  of  her  eyes  and  burnt  to  my  marrow ;  it  ran  in  my  veins. 
That  was  witchcraft,  but  I  did  not  think  it  then.  There  should 
have  been  a  heap  of  wood  raised  and  fired,  and  she  cast  into  the 
flames.  But  our  lot  is  fallen  in  evil  days.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
is  no  longer  precious,  and  the  Lord  has  said,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
a  witch  to  live."  That  was  witchcraft.  How  else  was  it  that  I  gave 
no  thought  to  Tamsine  Bovey,  of  Buncombe,  till  it  was  too  late, 
though  Buncombe  joins  my  land,  and  so  Buncombe  was  lost  to  me 
for  ever  ?  Quiet  that  child  if  you  want  to  hear  more.  Hah !  Your 
Eve  has  deserted  you  and  her  babe,  but  mine  had  not  the  good 
heart  to  leave  me.' 

The  child  in  the  cradle  whimpered.  The  pale  man  lifted  it 
out,  got  milk  and  fed  it,  with  trembling  hand,  but  tenderly,  and 
it  dozed  off  in  his  arms. 

<  A  girl  ? '  asked  Babb.     Jordan  nodded. 

*  Another  Eve— a  third  Eve?'  Jordan  nodded  again.  *  Another 
generation  of  furious,  fiery  blood  to  work  confusion,  to  breed 
desolation.  When  will  the  earth  open  her  mouth  and  swallow 
it  up,  that  it  defile  no  more  the  habitations  of  Israel  ? ' 

Jordan  drew  the  child  to  his  heart,  and  pressed  it  so  passion- 
ately that  it  woke  and  cried. 

<  Still  the.  child  or  I  will  leave  the  house,'  said  Ezekiel  Babb. 
*  You  would  do  well  to  throw  a  wet  cloth  over  its  mouth,  and  let 
it  smother  itself  before  it  work  woe  on  you  and  others.  When  it 
is  quiet,  I  will  proceed. '    He  paused.    When  the  cries  ceased  he 
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went  on :  ^  I  watched  Eve  as  she  danced.  I  could  not  leave  the 
spot.  Then  a  rope  was  fastened  and  stretched  on  hij^I^y  <^d  she 
was  to  walk  that.  A  false  step  would  have  dashed  her  to  the 
ground.  I  could  not  bear  it.  When  her  foot  was  on  the  ladder, 
I  uttered  a  great  cry  and  ran  forward ;  I  caught  her,  I  would  not 
let  her  go.  I  was  young  then.'  He  remained  silent,  smoking, 
and  looking  frowningly  before  him.  <  I  was  not  a  converted  man 
then.  Afterwards,  when  the  word  of  God  was  precious  to  me,  and 
I  saw  that  I  might  have  had  Tamsine  Bovey,  and  Buncombe,  then 
I  was  sorry  and  ashamed.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  eyes  of  the 
unrighteous  are  sealed.    I  was  a  fool.    I  married  that  dancing-girl.' 

He  was  silent  again,  and  looked  moodily  at  his  pipe. 

^  I  have  let  the  fire  die  out,'  he  said,  and  rekindled  as  before. 
^  I  cannot  deny  that  she  was  a  good  wife.  But  what  availed  it  me 
to  have  a  woman  in  the  house  who  could  dance  like  a  feather,  and 
could  not  make  scald  cream?  What  use  to  me  a  woman  who 
brought  the  voice  of  a  nightingale  with  her  into  the  house,  but 
no  money  ?  She  knew  nothing  of  the  work  of  a  household,  ^t 
had  bones  like  those  of  a  pigeon,  there  was  no  strength  in  them. 
I  had  to  hire  women  to  do  her  work,  and  she  was  thriftless  and 
thoughtless,  so  the  money  went  out  when  it  should  have  come  in. 
Then  she  bore  me  a  daughter,  and  the  witchery  was  not  off  me, 
so  I  called  her  Eve — that  is  your  Eve — and  after  that  she  gave  me 
sons,  and  then ' — ^angrily — ^  then,  when  too  late,  she  died.  Why 
did  she  not  die  half  a  year  before  Tamsine  Bovey  married  Joseph 
Warmington  ?  If  she  had,  I  might  still  have  got  Buncombe— 
now  it  is  gone,  gone  for  ever.' 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

^  Eve  was  her  mother's  darling ;  she  was  brought  up  like  a 
heathen  to  love  play  and  pleasure,  not  work  and  duty.  The  child 
sucked  in  her  mother's  nature  with  her  mother's  milk.  When  the 
mother  died.  Eve — ^your  Eve — was  a  grown  girl,  and  I  suppose 
home  became  unendurable  to  her.  One  day  some  play-actors 
passed  through  the  place  on  their  way  from  Exeter,  and  gave  a 
performance  in  our  village.  I  found  that  my  daughter,  against 
my  command,  went  to  see  it.  When  she  came  home,  I  took  her 
into  the  room  where  is  my  great  Bible,  and  I  beat  her.  Then 
she  ran  away,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her ;  whether  she  went  after 
the  play-actors  or  not  I  never  inquired.' 

*  Did  you  not  go  in  pursuit  ? ' 

*Why  should  I?  She  would  have  run  away  again.  Time 
passed,  and  the  other  day  I  chanced  to  come  across  a  large  party 
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of  strollers,  when  I  was  in  Plymouth  on  business.  Then  I  learned 
from  the  manager  about  my  child,  and  so,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
where  she  was.     Now  tell  me  how  she  came  here.' 

Ignatius  Jordan  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and  swept  back 
the  hair  that  had  &llen  over  his  bowed  face  and  hands. 

<  It  is  past  and  over,'  he  said. 

<  Let  me  hear  all.  I  must  know  all,'  said  Babb.  <  She  is  my 
daughter.  Thanks  be,  that  we  are  not  called  to  task  for  the  guilt 
of  our  children.  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  surely  die.  She 
had  light  and  truth  set  before  her  on  one  side  as  surely  as  she  had 
darkness  and  lies  on  the  other,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  she  went 
after  Ebal.  It  was  in  her  blood.  She  drew  it  out  of  her  mother. 
One  vessel  is  for  honour — such  am  I ;  another  for  dishonour — such 
are  all  the  Eves  from  the  first  to  the  last,  that  in  your  arms. 
Vessels  of  wrath,  ordained  to  be  broken.  Ah !  you  may  cherish 
that  little  creature  in  your  arms.  You  may  strain  it  to  your  heart, 
you  may  wrap  it  round  with  love,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  seek 
to  save  it,  to  shelter  it.  It  is  wayward,  wanton,  wicked  clay ; 
ordained  from  eternity  to  be  broken.  I  stood  between  the  first 
Eve  and  the  shattering  that  should  have  come  to  her.  That  is  the 
cause  of  all  my  woes.  Where  is  the  second  Eve  ?  Broken  in  soul, 
broken  maybe  in  body.  There  lies  the  third,  ordained  to  be 
broken.'  He  folded  his  arms,  was  silent  a  while,  and  then  said : 
*  Tell  me  your  tale.    How  came  my  daughter  to  your  house  ? ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   LITTLE   MOTHER. 


*  Last  Christmas  twelvemonth,'  said  Ignatius  Jordan,  slowly,  *  I 
was  on  the  moor— Morwell  Down  it  is  called.  Night  was  falling. 
The  place — where  the  road  comes  along  over  the  down  irom  Beer 
Alston  and  Beer  Ferris.  I  dare  say  you  came  along  it,  you  took 
boat  from  Plymouth  to  Beer  Ferris,  and  thence  the  way  runs — 
the  packmen  travel  it — to  the  north  to  Launceston.  It  was  stormy 
weather,  and  the  snow  drove  hard ;  the  wind  was  so  high  that  a 
man  might  hardly  face  it.  I  heard  cries  for  help.  I  found  a  party 
of  players  who  were  on  their  way  to  Launceston,  and  were  caught 
by  the  storm  and  darkness  on  the  moor.     They  had  a  sick  girl 

with  them '  His  voice  broke  down. 

<  Eve  ? '  asked  Ezekiel  Babb. 
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Jordan  nodded.  After  a  pause  he  recovered  himself  and  went 
on.  *  She  could  walk  no  further,  and  the  party  was  distressed, 
not  knowing  whither  to  go  or  what  to  do.  I  invited  them  to  come 
here.  The  house  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  score  of  people.  Next 
day  I  set  them  on  their  way  forward,  as  they  were  pressed  to  be 
at  Launceston  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  But  the  girl  was  too 
ill  to  proceed,  and  I  oflFered  to  let  her  remain  here  till  she  reco- 
vered. After  a  week  had  passed  the  actors  sent  here  from  Launces- 
ton to  learn  how  she  was,  and  whether  she  could  rejoin  them, 
as  they  were  going  forward  to  Bodmin ;  but  she  was  not  suflSciently 
recovered.  Then,  a  month  later,  they  sent  again,  but  though  she 
was  better  I  would  not  let  her  go.  After  that  we  heard  no  more 
of  the  players.  80  she  remained  at  Morwell,  and  I  loved  her,  and 
she  became  my  wife.' 

*  You  said  that  you  did  not  marry  her.' 

*  No,  not  exactly.  This  is  a  place  quite  out  of  the  world,  a 
lost,  unseen  spot.  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  no  priest  comes  this  way. 
There  is  the  ancient  chapel  here  where  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  Lad 
mass  in  the  old  time.  It  is  bare,  but  the  altar  remains,  and  though 
no  priest  ever  comes  here,  the  altar  is  a  Catholic  altar.  Eve  and 
I  went  into  the  old  chapel  and  took  hands  before  the  altar,  and 
I  gave  her  a  ring,  and  we  swore  to  be  true  to  each  other ' — his 
voice  shook,  and  then  a  sob  broke  from  his  breast.  *  We  had  no 
priest's  blessing  on  us,  that  is  true.  But  Eve  would  never  Uil 
me  what  her  name  was,  or  whence  she  came.  If  we  had  gone  to 
Tavistock  or  Brent  Tor  to  be  married  by  a  Protestant  minister, 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  tell  her  name  and  parentage,  and 
that,  she  said,  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do.  It  mattered  not, 
we  thought.  We  lived  here  out  of  the  world,  and  to  me  the  vow 
was  as  sacred  when  made  here  as  if  confirmed  before  a  minister  of 
the  established  religion.    We  swore  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.' 

He  clasped  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  went  on  with  bent 
head :  *  But  the  play-actors  returned  and  were  in  Tavistock  last 
week,  and  one  of  them  came  up  here  to  see  her,  not  openly  but 
in  secret.  She  told  me  nothing,  and  he  did  not  allow  me  to  see 
him.  She  met  him  alone  several  times.  This  place  is  solitary 
and  sad,  and  Eve  of  a  lively  nature.  She  tired  of  being  here.  She 
wearied  of  me.' 

Babb  laughed  bitterly.  *  And  now  she  is  flown  away  with  a 
play-actor.  As  she  deserted  her  father,  she  deserts  her  husband 
and  child,  and  the  house  that  housed  her.  See  you,'  he  put  oat 
bis  hand  and  grasped  the  cradle :  <  here  lies  vanity  of  vanities, 
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the  pomps  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
nestled  in  that  crib,  that  self-same  strain  of  leaping,  headlong, 
wayward  blood,  that  never  will  rest  till  poured  out  of  the  veins 
and  rolled  down  into  the  ocean,  and  lost — lost — lost ! ' 

Jordan  sprang  from  his  seat  with  a  gasp  and  a  stifled  cry,  and 
fell  back  against  the  wall. 

Babb  stooped  over  the  cradle  and  plucked  out  the  child.  He 
held  it  in  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  window,  and  looked 
hard  at  it.    Then  he  danced  it  up  and  down  with  a  scoffing  laugh. 

*  See,  see ! '  he  cried ;  *  see  how  the  creature  rejoices  and  throws 
forth  its  arms.  Look  at  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  as  of  a  Salamander 
swaying  in  a  flood  of  fire.  Ha !  Eve — blood !  wanton  blood !  I 
will  crucify  thee  too ! '  He  raised  the  babe  aloft  against  the  black 
cross  made  by  the  shadow  of  the  mullion  and  transom,  as  the 
child  had  thrown  up  its  tiny  arms. 

*  See,*^  he  exclaimed,  *  the  child  hangs  also ! ' 

Ignatius  Jordan  seized  the  babe,  snatched  it  away  from  the 
rude  grasp  of  Babb,  clasped  it  passionately  to  his  breast,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  Then  he  gently  replaced  it,  crowing  and 
smiling,  in  its  cradle,  and  rocked  it  with  his  foot. 

*'  You  fool ! '  said  Babb ;  *  you  love  the  strange  blood  in  spite 
of  its  fickleness  and  falseness.  I  will  tell  you  something  further. 
When  I  heard  from  the  players  that  Eve  was  here,  at  Morwell,  I  did 
not  come  on  at  once,  because  I  had  business  that  called  me  home. 
But  a  fortnight  after  I  came  over  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  I  did 
not  come,  as  you  supposed,  up  the  river  to  Beer  Ferris  and  along 
the  road  over  your  down ;  no,  I  live  at  Buckfastleigh  by  Ash- 
burton,  right  away  to  the  east  across  Dartmoor.  I  came  thence  as 
far  as  Tavistock,  and  there  I  found  the  players  once  more,  who  had 
come  up  from  Plymouth  to  make  sport  for  the  foolish  and  ungodly 
in  Tavistock.  They  told  me  that  they  had  heard  you  lived  with 
my  Eve,  and  had  not  married  her,  so  I  did  not  visit  you,  but  waited 
about  till  I  could  speak  with  her  alone,  and  I  sent  a  message  to  her 
by  one  of  the  players  that  I  was  wanting  a  word  with  her.  She 
came  to  me  at  the  place  I  had  appointed  once — ay,  and  twice — 
and  she  feigned  to  grieve  that  she  had  left  me,  and  acted  her  part 
well  as  if  she  loved  me — her  father.  I  urged  her  to  leave  you 
and  come  back  to  her  duty  and  her  God  and  to  me,  but  she  would 
promise  nothing.  Then  I  gave  her  a  last  chance.  I  told  her  I  would 
meet  her  finally  on  that  rocky  platform  that  rises  as  a  precipice 
above  the  river,  last  night,  and  there  she  should  give  me  her 
answer,' 
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Ignatius  Jordan's  agitation  became  greater,  his  lips  turned 
livid,  his  eyes  were  wide  and  staring  as  thoagh  with  horror,  and  he 
put  up  his  hands  as  if  warding  ofif  a  threatened  blow. 

*  You — ^you  met  her  on  the  Baven  Bock?  * 

<  I  met  her  there  t¥rice,  and  I  was  to  have  met  her  there  again 
last  night,  when  she  was  to  have  given  me  her  final  answer,  what  she 
would  do— stay  here,  and  be  lost  eternally,  or  come  back  with  me  to 
Salvation,  But  I  was  detained,  and  I  could  not  keep  the  engage- 
ment, so  I  sent  one  of  the  player  men  to  inform  her  that  I  would 
come  to-day  instead.  So  I  came  on  to-day,  as  appointed,  and  she 
was  not  there,  not  on  the  Baven  Bock,  as  you  call  it,  and  I  have 
arrived  here, — but  I  am  too  late.' 

Jordan  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  moaned.  The  babe 
began  to  wail. 

<  Still  the  yowl  of  that  child ! '  exclaimed  Babb.  *  I  tell  you 
this  as  a  last  instance  of  her  perfidy.'  He  raised  his  voice  above 
the  cry  of  the  child.  *  What  think  you  was  the  reason  she  alleged 
why  she  would  not  return  with  me  at  once — ^why  did  she  ask  time 
to  make  up  her  mind  ?  She  told  me  that  you  were  a  Catholic ; 
she  told  me  of  the  empty,  worthless  vow  before  an  old  popish  altar 
in  a  deserted  chapel,  and  I  knew  her  soul  would  be  lost  if  she 
remained  with  you ;  you  would  drag  her  into  idolatry.  And  I  urged 
her,  as  she  hoped  to  escape  hell  fire,  to  flee  Morwell  and  not  cast 
a  look  behind,  desert  you  and  the  babe  and  all  for  the  Zoar  of 
Buckfastleigh.  But  she  was  a  dissembler.  She  loved  neither  me 
nor  you  nor  her  child.  She  loved  only  idleness  and  levity,  and 
the  butterfly  career  of  a  player,  and  some  old  sweetheart  among 
the  play  company.  She  has  gone  off  with  him.  Now  I  wipe  my 
hands  of  her  altogether.' 

Jordan  swayed  himself,  sitting  as  one  stunned,  with  an  elbow 
on  each  knee  and  his  head  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands. 

*  Can  you  not  still  the  brat  ? '  cried  Ezekiel  Babb ;  *  now  that 
the  mother  is  gone,  who  will  be  the  mother  to  it  ? ' 

*  I — I — I ! '  the  cry  of  an  eager  voice.  Babb  looked  round,  and 
saw  a  little  girl  of  six,  with  grey  eyes  and  dark  hair,  a  quaint,  pre- 
mature woman,  in  an  old,  long,  stiff  firock.  Her  little  arms  were 
extended:  *  Baby-sister ! '  she  called,  *  don't  cry!'  She  ran  forward, 
and,  kneeling  by  the  cradle,  began  to  caress  and  play  with  the 
infant. 

<  Who  is  this  ?'  asked  Ezekiel. 

*  My  Barbara,'  answered  Ignatius,  in  a  low  tone ;  *  I  was  married 
before,  and  my  wife  died,  leaving  me  this  little  one,' 
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The  child,  stooping  over  the  cradle,  lifted  the  babe  carefully 
out.  The  infant  crowed  and  made  no  resistance,  for  the  arms  that 
held  it,  though  young,  were  strong.  Then  Barbara  seated  herself 
on  a  stool,  and  laid  the  infant  on  her  lap,  and  chirped  and  snapped 
her  fingers  and  laughed  to  it,  and  snuggled  her  face  into  the  neck 
of  the  babe.  The  latter  quivered  with  excitement,  the  tiny  arms 
were  held  up,  the  little  hands  clutched  in  the  child's  long  hair  and 
tore  at  it,  and  the  feet  kicked  with  delight.  *  Father !  father ! ' 
cried  Barbara,  ^  see  little  Eve ;  she  is  dancing  and  singing.' 

^  Dancing  and  singing ! '  echoed  Ezekiel  Babb,  ^  that  is  all  she 
ever  will  do.  She  comes  dancing  and  singing  into  the  world,  and 
she  will  go  dancing  and  singing  out  of  it — ^and  then — then,'  he 
brushed  his  hand  through  the  air,  as  though  drawing  back  a  veil. 
The  girl  nurse  looked  at  the  threatening  old  man  with  alarm. 

*Keep  the  creature  quiet,'  he^said  impatiently;  *I  cannot  sit 
here  and  see  the  ugly,  evil  sight.  Dancing  and  singing !  she  be- 
gins like  her  mother,  and  her  mother's  mother.  Take  her  away, 
the  sight  of  her  stirs  my  bile.' 

At  a  sign  from  the  father  Barbara  rose,  and  carried  the  child 
out  of  the  room,  talking  to  it  fondly,  and  a  joyous  chirp  from  the 
little  one  was  the  last  sound  that  reached  Babb's  ears  as  the  door 
shut  behind  them. 

<  Naught  but  evil  has  the  foreign  blood,  the  tossing  fever-blood, 
brought  me.  First  it  came  without  a  dower,  and  that  was  like 
original  sin.  Then  it  prevented  me  from  marrying  Tamsine 
Bovey  and  getting  Buncombe.  That  was  like  sin  of  malice.  Now 
Tamsine  is  dead,  and  her  husband,  Joseph  Warmington,  wants  to 
sell.  I  did  not  want  Tamsine,  but  I  wanted  Bimcombe ;  at  one 
time  I  could  not  see  how  Buncombe  was  to  be  had  without  Tamsine. 
Now  the  property  is  to  be  sold,  and  it  joins  on  to  mine  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  it.  What  Heaven  has  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
asunder.  It  was  vricked  witchcraft  stood  in  the  way  of  my  getting 
my  rightful  own.' 

*  How  could  it  be  your  rightful  own  ? '  asked  Ignatius ;  *  was 
Tamsine  Bovey  your  kinswoman  ? ' 

^  No,  she  was  not ;  but  she  ought  to  have  been  my  wife,  and  so 
Buncombe  have  come  to  me.  I  seem  as  if  I  could  see  into  the 
book  of  the  Lord's  ordinance  that  so  it  was  written.  There's  some 
wonderful  good  soil  in  Buncombe.  But  the  Devil  allured  me  with 
his  Eve,  and  I  was  bewitched  by  her  beautiful  eyes  and  little 
hands  and  feet.  Cursed  be  the  day  that  shut  me  out  of  Buncombe. 
Cursed  be  the  strange  blood  that  ran  as  a  dividing  river  between 
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Owlacombe  and  Buncombe,  and  cut  asunder  what  Providence 
ordained  to  be  one.  I  tell  you,'  he  went  on  fiercely,  ^  that  so  long  as 
all  that  land  remains  another's  and  not  mine,  so  long  shall  I  feel 
only  gall,  and  no  pity  nor  love,  for  Eve,  and  all  who  have  issued 

from  her — for  all  who  inherit  her  name  and  blood.     I  curse * 

his  voice  rose  to  a  roar,  and  his  grey  hair  bristled  like  the  fell  of 
a  wolf,  *  I  curse  them  all  vrith ' 

The  pale  man,  Jordan,  rushed  at  him  and  thrust  his  hand  ot» 
his  mouth. 

^  Curse  not,'  he  said  vehemently ;  then  in  a  subdued  tone, '  Listen 
to  reason,  and  you  will  feel  pity  and  love  for  my  little  one  who 
inherits  the  name  and  blood  of  your  Eve.  I  have  laid  by  money: 
I  am  in  no  want.  It  shall  be  the  portion  of  my  little  Eve,  and  I 
will  lend  it  you  for  seventeen  years.  This  day,  the  24th  of  June, 
seventeen  years  hence,  you  shall  repay  me  the  whole  sum  without 
interest.  I  am  not  a  Jew  to  lend  on  usury.  I  shall  want  the  money 
then  for  my  Eve,  as  her  dower.  She, ' — he  held  up  his  head  for  a 
moment — ^  she  shall  not  be  portionless.  In  the  meantime  take 
and  use  the  money,  and  when  you  walk  over  the  fields  you  have 
purchased  with  it, — bless  the  name.' 

A  flush  came  in  the  sallow  face  of  Ezekiel  Babb.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*  You  will  lend  me  the  money,  two  thousand  pounds  ? ' 

*  I  will  lend  you  fifteen  hundred.* 

^I  will  swear  to  repay  the  sum  in  seventeen  years.     You  shall 
have  a  mortgage.' 
« On  this  day.' 

<  This  24Ui  day  of  June,  so  help  me  God  I ' 

A  ray  of  orange  light,  smiting  through  the  window,  was  falling 
high  up  the  wall.  The  hands  of  the  men  met  in  the  beam,  and 
the  reflection  was  cast  on  their  faces, — on  the  dark  hard  &oe  of 
Ezekiel,  on  the  white  quivering  face  of  Ignatius. 

<  And  you  bless,'  said  the  latter,  ^you  bless  the  name  of  Eve, 
and  the  blood  that  follows  it.' 

*  I  bless.    Peace  be  to  the  restless  blood ! ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WHISH-HUNT. 

On  a  wild  and  blustering  evening,  seventeen  years  after  the  events 
related  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  two  girls  were  out,  in 
spite  of  the  fierce  wind  and  gathering  darkness,  in  a  little  gig 
that  accommodated  only  two,  the  body  perched  on  very  large  and 
elastic  springs.  At  every  jolt  of  the  wheels  the  body  bounced 
and  swayed  in  a  manner  likely  to  trouble  a  bad  sailor.  But  the 
girls  were  used  to  the  motion  of  the  vehicle,  and  to  the  badness  of 
the  road.  They  drove  a  very  sober  cob,  who  went  at  his  leisure, 
picking  his  way,  seeing  ruts  in  spite  of  the  darkness. 

The  moor  stretched  in  unbroken  desolation  far  away  on  all 
sides  but  one,  where  it  dropped  to  the  gorge  of  the  Tamar,  but 
the  presence  of  this  dividing  valley  could  only  be  guessed,  not 
perceived  by  the  crescent  moon.  The  distant  Cornish  moorland 
range  of  Hingston  and  the  dome  of  Kit  Hill  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  tract  over  which  the  girls  were  driving. 

These  girls  were  Barbara  and  Eve  Jordan.  They  had  been 
out  on  a  visit  to  some  neighbours,  if  those  can  be  called  neighbours 
who  lived  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  were  divided  from  Morwell 
by  a  range  of  desolate  moor.  They  had  spent  the  day  with  their 
friends,  and  were  returning  home  later  than  they  had  intended. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  father  would  say  to  our  being  abroad  so 
late,  and  in  the  dark,  unattended,'  said  Eve,  ^  were  he  at  home. 
It  is  well  he  is  away.' 

<  He  would  rebuke  me,  not  you,'  said  Barbara. 

*  Of  course  he  would ;  you  are  the  elder,  and  responsible.' 

*  But  I  yielded  to  your  persuasion.' 

*  Yes,  I  like  to  enjoy  myself  when  I  may.  It  is  vastly  dull 
at  Morwell.    Tell  me,  Bab,  did  I  look  well  in  my  figured  dress  ? ' 

^  Charming,  darling ;  you  always  are  that.' 

*  You  are  a  sweet  sister,'  said  Eve,  and  she  put  her  arm  roimd 
Barbara,  who  was  driving. 

Mr.  Jordan,  their  fiEd^her,  was  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  Jordans  were  the  oldest  tenants  on  the  estate,  which  had  come 
to  the  Russells  on  the  sequestration  of  the  abbey.  The  Jordans  had 
been  tenants  under  the  abbot,  and  they  remained  on  after  the 
change  of  religion  and  owners,  without  abandoning  their  religion 
or  losing  their  position.    The  Jordans  were  not  accounted  squires, 
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but  were  reckoned  as  gentry.  They  held  Morwell  on  long  leases  o( 
ninety-nine  years,  regularly  renewed  when  the  leases  lapsed.  They 
regarded  Morwell  House  almost  as  their  Freehold ;  it  was  bound 
up  with  all  their  {iEimily  traditions  and  associations. 

As  a  vast  tract  of  country  roimd  belonged  to  the  duke,  it  was 
void  of  landed  gentry  residing  on  their  estates,  and  the  only  fiEuniliea 
of  education  and  birth  in  the  district  were  those  of  the  parsons, 
but  the  difference  in  religion  formed  a  barrier  against  intimacy  with 
these.  Mr.  Jordan,  moreover,  was  living,  under  a  cloud.  It  was 
well  known  throughout  the  country  that  he  had  not  been  married 
to  Eve's  mother,  and  this  had  caused  a  cessation  of  visits  to  MorwelL 
Moreover,  since  the  disappearance  of  Eve's  mother,  Mr.  Jordan 
had  become  morose,  reserved,  and  so  peculiar  in  his  manner,  that 
it  was  doubted  whether  he  were  in  his  right  mind. 

Like  many  a  small  country  squire,  he  farmed  the  estate  him- 
self. At  one  time  he  had  been  accounted  an  active  farmer,  and 
was  credited  with  having  made  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  he  had  neglected  agriculture  a  good  deal,  to 
devote  himself  to  mineralogical  researches.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  rocks  were  full  of  veins  of  metal — silver,  lead,  and  copper 
— and  he  occupied  himself  in  searching  for  the  metals  in  the  wood, 
and  on  the  moor,  sinking  pits,  breaking  stones,  washing  and  melt- 
ing what  he  found.  He  believed  that  he  would  come  on  some  vein 
of  almost  pure  silver  or  copper,  which  would  make  his  fortune. 
Bitten  with  this  craze,  he  neglected  his  fi^rm,  which  would  have 
gone  to  ruin  had  not  his  eldest  daughter,  Barbara,  taken -the 
management  into  her  own  hands. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  quite  right  in  believing  that  he  lived  on  rocks 
rich  with  metal :  the  whole  land  is  now  honeycombed  with  shafts 
and  adits :  but  he  made  the  mistake  in  thinking  that  he  could 
gather  a  fortune  out  of  the  rocks  unassisted,  armed  only  with  his 
own  hammer,  drawing  only  out  of  his  own  purse.  His  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  was  not  merely  elementary,  but  in* 
correct ;  he  read  old  books  of  science  mixed  up  with  the  fantastic 
alchemical  notions  of  the  middle  ages,  believed  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  planets  with  metals,  and  in  the  virtues  of  the  divining  rod. 

^  Does  a  blue  or  a  rose  ribbon  suit  my  hair  best,  Bab  ? '  asked 
Eve.  *  You  see  ray  hair  is  chestnut,  and  I  doubt  me  if  pink  suits 
the  colour  so  well  as  forget-me-not.' 

*  Every  ribbon  of  every  hue  agrees  with  Eve,'  said  Barbara. 

*  You  are  a  darling.'  The  younger  girl  made  an  attempt  to 
]|(iss  her  sister,  in  return  for  the  compliment. 
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*  Be  careful,'  said  Barbara^  *  you  will  upset  the  gig.' 

*  But  I  love  you  so  much  when  you  are  kind.' 

*  Am  not  I  always  kind  to  you,  dear  ? ' 

^  Oh  yes,  but  sometimes  much  kinder  than  at  others.' 

*  That  is,  when  I  flatter  you.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  call  it  flattery '  said  Eve,  pouting. 

*  No — ^it  is  plain  truth,  my  dearest.' 

*  Bab,'  broke  forth  the  younger  suddenly,  *  do  you  not  think 
Bradstone  a  charming  house  ?     It  is  not  so  dull  as  ours.' 

*  And  the  Cloberrys—  you  like  them  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear,  very  much.' 

*  Do  you  believe  that  story  about  Oliver  Cloberry,  the  page  ?  ' 

*  What  story  ? ' 

*  That  which  Grace  Cloberry  told  me.' 

^  I  was  not  with  you  in  the  lanes  when  you  were  talking  to- 
gether.    I  do  not  know  it.' 

*  Then  I  will  tell  you.     Listen,  Bab,  and  shiver.' 

*  I  am  shivering  in  the  cold  wind  already.' 

*  Shiver  more  shiveringly  still.  I  am  going  to  curdle  your 
blood.' 

*  Go  on  with  the  story,  but  do  not  squeeze  up  against  me  so 
close,  or  I  shall  be  pushed  out  of  the  gig.' 

^  But,  Bab,  I  am  frightened  to  tell  the  tale.' 

*  Then  do  not  tell  it.' 

*  I  want  to  frighten  you.' 

*  You  are  very  considerate.' 

*We  share  all  things,  Bab,  even  our  terrors.  I  am  a 
loving  sister.  Once  I  gave  you  the  measles.  I  was  too  selfish 
to  keep  it  all  to  myself.  Are  you  ready?  Grace  told  me  that 
Oliver  Cloberry,  the  eldest  son,  was  page-boy  to  John  Copplestone, 
of  Warleigh,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  you  know — wicked 
Queen  Bess,  who  put  so  many  Catholics  to  death.  Squire  Cop- 
plestone was  his  godfather,  but  he  did  not  like  the  boy,  though 
he  was  his  godchild  and  page.  The  reason  was  this :  he  was  much 
attached  to  Joan  Hill,  who  refused  him  and  married  Squire  Cloberry, 
of  Bradstone,  instead.  The  lady  tried  to  keep  friendly  with  her 
old  admirer,  and  asked  him  to  stand  godfather  to  her  first  boy, 
and  then  to  take  him  as  his  page ;  but  Copplestone  was  a  man 
who  long  bore  a  grudge,  and  the  boy  grew  up  the  image  of  his 
father,  and  so — Copplestone  hated  him.  One  day,  when  Copple- 
stone was  going  out  hunting,  he  called  for  his  stirrup-cup,  and 
young  Cloberry  ran  and  brought  it  him.     But  as  the  squire  raised 
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the  wine  to  his  lips  he  saw  a  spider  in  it ;  and  in  a  rage  he  dashed 
the  cup  and  the  contents  in  the  face  of  the  boy.  He  hit  Oliver 
Cloberry  on  the  brow,  and  when  the  boy  staggered  to  his  feet,  he 
mattered  something.  Copplestone  heard  him,  and  called  to  him 
to  speak  out,  if  he  were  not  a  coward.  Then  the  lad  exclaimed, 
"  Mother  did  well  to  throw  you  over  for  my  &ther."  Some  who 
stood  by  laughed,  and  Copplestone  flared  up ;  the  boy,  afraid  at 
what  he  had  said,  turned  to  go  ;  then  Copplestone  threw  his  hunting 
dagger  at  him,  and  it  struck  him  in  the  back,  entered  his  hearty 
and  he  fell  dead.     Do  you  believe  this  story,  Bab  ?  ' 

*  There  is  some  truth  in  it,  I  know.  Prince,  in  his  "  Worthies,^ 
says  that  Copplestone  only  escaped  losing  his  head  for  the  murder 
by  the  surrender  of  thirteen  manors.' 

*  That  is  not  all,'  Eve  continued ;  *  now  comes  the  creepy  part 
of  the  story.  Grace  Cloberry  told  me  that  every  stormy  night 
the  Whish  Hounds  run  over  the  downs,  breathing  fire,  pursuing 
Copplestone,  from  Warleigh  to  Bradstone,  and  that  the  murdered 
boy  is  mounted  behind  Copplestone,  and  stabs  him  in  the  back 
all  along  the  way.     Do  you  believe  this ! ' 

*  Most  assuredly  not.' 

*  Why  should  you  not,  Bab  ?  Don't  you  think  that  a  man  like 
Copplestone  would  be  unable  to  rest  in  his  grave  ?  Would  not 
that  be  a  terrible  purgatory  for  him  to  be  hunted  night  after 
night  ?  Grace  told  me  that  old  Squire  Cloberry  rides  and  blows 
his  horn  to  egg  on  the  Whish  Hounds,  and  Copplestone  has  a 
black  horse,  and  he  strikes  spurs  into  its  sides  when  the  boy  stabs 
him  in  the  back,  and  screams  with  pain.  W^en  the  Judgment 
Day  comes,  then  only  will  his  rides  be  over.  I  am  sure  I  believe 
it  all,  Bab.     It  is  so  horrible.' 

*  It  is  altogether  false,  a  foolish  superstition.' 

*  Look  there,  do  you  see,  Bab,  we  are  at  the  white  stone  with 
the  cross  cut  in  it  that  my  father  put  up  where  he  first  saw  my 
mother.  Is  it  not  strange  that  no  one  knows  whence  my  mother 
came  ?  You  remember  her  just  a  little.  Whither  did  mv  mother 
go?' 

*  I  do  not  know.  Eve.' 

*  There,  again,  Bab.  You  who  sneer  and  toss  your  chin  when 
I  speak  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  must  admit  this  to  be 
passing  wonderful.  My  mother  came,  no  one  knows  whence ;  she 
went,  no  one  knows  whither.  After  that,  is  it  hard  to  believe 
in  the  Whish  Hounds  and  Black  Copplestone  ? ' 

*  The  things  are  not  to  be  compared.' 
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*  Your  mother  was  buried  at  Buckland,  and  I  have  seen  her 
grave.  You  know  that  her  body  is  there,  and  that  her  soul  is  in 
heaven.  But  as  for  mine,  I  do  not  even  know  whether  she  had  a 
human  soul.' 

*  Eve !    What  do  you  mean  ?' 

<  I  have  read  and  heard  tell  of  such  things.  She  may  have 
been  a  wood-spirit,  an  elf-maid.  Whoever  she  was,  whatever  she 
was,  my  father  loved  her.  He  loves  her  still.  I  can  see  that. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  her  ever  in  his  thoughts.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Barbara  sadly,  *  he  never  visits  my  mother's  grave ; 
I  alone  care  for  the  flowers  there.' 

*  I  can  look  into  his  heart,'  said  Eve.  *  He  loves  me  so  dearly 
because  he  loved  my  mother  dearer  still.' 

Barbara  made  no  remark  to  this. 

Then  Eve,  in  her  changeful  mood,  went  back  to  the  former 
topic  of  conversation. 

*  Think,  think,  Bab !  of  Black  Copplestone  riding  nightly  over 
these  wastes  on  his  black  mare,  with  her  tail  streaming  behind, 
and  the  little  page  standing  on  the  crupper,  stabbing,  stabbing, 
stabbing;  and  the  Whish  Hounds  behind,  giving  tongue,  and 
Squire  Cloberry  in  the  rear  urging  them  on  with  his  horn.  Oh, 
Bab!  I  am  sure  father  believes  in  this.  I  should  die  of  fear 
were  Copplestone  hunted  by  dogs  to  pass  this  way.  Hold! 
Hark!'  she  almost  screamed. 

The  wind  was  behind  them ;  they  heard  a  call,  then  the  tramp 
of  horses'  feet. 

Barbara  even  was  for  the  moment  startled,  and  drew  the  gig 
aside,  ofif  the  road  upon  the  common.  A  black  cloud  had  rolled 
over  the  sickle  of  the  moon,  and  obscured  its  feeble  light.  Eve 
could  neither  move  nor  speak.  She  quaked  at  Barbara's  side  like 
an  aspen. 

In  another  moment  dark  figures  of  men  and  horses  were 
visible,  advancing  at  full  gallop  along  the  road.  The  dull  cob  the 
sisters  were  driving  plunged,  backed,  and  was  filled  with  panic. 
Then  the  moon  shone  out,  and  a  faint,  ghastly  light  fell  on  the 
road,  and  they  could  see  the  black  figures  sweeping  along.  There 
were  two  horses,  one  some  way  ahead  of  the  other,  and  two  riders, 
the  first  with  slouched  hat.  But  what  was  that  crouched  on  the 
crupper,  clinging  to  the  first  rider  ? 

As  he  swept  past.  Eve  distinguished  the  imp-like  form  of  a 
boy.  That  wholly  unnerved  her.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 
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The  first  horse  had  passed,  the  second  was  abreast  of  the  ^Is 
when  that  cry  rang  out.  The  horse  plunged,  and  in  a  moment 
horse  and  rider  crashed  down,  and  appeared  to  dissolve  into  the 
ground. 
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eve's  ring. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  Barbara  recovered  her  surprise; 
then  she  spoke  a  word  of  encouragement  to  Eve,  who  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  terror,  and  tried  to  disengage  herself  from  her  arms, 
and  master  the  frightened  horse  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to 
descend.  A  thorn  tree  tortured  by  the  winds  stood  solitary  at  a 
little  distance,  at  a  mound  which  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
former  embankment.  Barbara  brought  the  cob  and  gig  to  if, 
then  descended,  and  fastened  the  horse  to  the  tree.  Then  she 
helped  her  sister  out  of  the  vehicle. 

*  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Eve.  There  is  nothing  here  supernatural 
to  dismay  you,  only  a  pair  of  farmers  who  have  been  drinking, 
and  one  has  tumbled  off  his  horse.  We  must  see  that  he  has  not 
broken  his  neck.*  But  Eve  clung  to  her  in  frantic  terror,  and 
would  not  allow  her  to  disengage  herself.  In  the  meantime,  by 
the  sickle  moon,  now  sailing  clear  of  the  clouds,  they  could  see 
that  the  first  rider  had  reined  in  his  horse  and  turned. 

*  Jasper ! '  he  called,  *  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

No  answer  came.  He  rode  back  to  the  spot  where  the  second 
horse  had  fallen,  and  dismounted. 

*  What  has  happened  ? '  screamed  the  boy.  *  I  must  get  down 
also.' 

The  man  who  had  dismounted  pointed  to  the  white  stone  and 
said,  ^  Hold  the  horse  and  stay  there  till  you  are  wanted.  I  must 
see  what  cursed  mischance  has  befallen  Jasper.' 

Eve  was  somewhat  reassured  at  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
and  she  allowed  Barbara  to  release  herself,  and  advance  into  the 
road. 

'  Who  are  you  ? '  asked  the  horseman. 

*  Only  a  girl.     Can  I  help  ?     Is  the  man  hurt  ? ' 

'  Hurt,  of  course.  He  hasn't  fallen  into  a  feather  bed,  or — by 
good  luck — into  a  furze  brake.' 

The  horse  that  had  fallen  struggled  to  rise. 

*  Out  of  the  way,'  said  the  man,  *  I  must  see  that  the  brute 
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does  not  trample  on  him.'  He  helped  the  horse  to  his  feet;  the 
animal  was  much  shaken  and  trembled-  *  Hold  the  bridle,  girL' 
Barbara  obeyed.  Then  the  man  went  to  his  fallen  comrade  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  He  raised  his  arms,  and 
tried  if  any  bones  were  broken,  then  he  put  his  hand  to  the  heart. 

*  Give  the  boy  the  bridle,  and  come  here,  you  girl.  Help  me  to 
loosen  his  neck-cloth.     Is  there  water  near  ? ' 

*  None ;  we  are  at  the  highest  point  of  the  moor.' 

*  Damn  it !  There  is  water  everywhere  in  over-abundance  in 
this  country,  except  where  it  is  wanted.' 

^  He  is  alive,'  said  Barbara,  kneeling  and  raising  the  head  of 
the  prostrate,  insensible  man.     ^  He  is  stunned,  but  he  breathes.' 

*  Jasper ! '  shouted  the  man  who  was  unhurt,  *  for  God's  sake, 
wake  up.     You  know  I  can't  remain  here  all  night.' 

No  response. 

*  This  is  desperate.  I  must  press  forward.  Fatalities  always 
occur  when  most  inconvenient.  I  was  bom  to  ill-luck.  No  help, 
no  refuge  near.' 

*  I  am  by  as  help ;  my  home  not  far  distant,'  said  Barbara, 

*  for  a  refuge.' 

*  Oh  yes — yoM  I  AVhat  sort  of  help  is  that  ?  Your  house !  I 
can't  diverge  five  miles  out  of  my  road  for  that.' 

*  We  live  not  half  an  hour  from  this  point.' 

*  Oh  yes — half  an  hour  multiplied  by  ten.  You  women  don't 
know  how  to  calculate  distances,  or  give  a  decent  direction.' 

*  The  blood  is  flowing  from  his  head,'  said  Barbara ;  *  it  is  cut. 
He  has  fallen  on  a  stone.' 

*  What  the  devil  is  to  be  done  ?    I  cannot  stay.' 

<  Sir,'  said  Barbara,  *  of  course  you  stay  by  your  comrade.  Do 
you  think  to  leave  him  half  dead  at  night  to  the  custody  of  two 
girls,  strangers,  on  a  moor  ? ' 

*  You  don't  understand,'  answered  the  man ;  *  I  cannot  and 
I  will  not  stay.'  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  <  How  fer  to  your 
home  ? ' 

*  I  have  told  you,  half  an  hour.' 

*  Honour  bright — no  more  ? ' 
^  I  said,  half  an  hour.' 

*  Good  God,  Watt !  always  a  fool  ?  '  He  turned  sharply  towards 
the  lad  who  was  seated  on  the  stone.  The  boy  had  unslung  a 
violin  from  his  back,  taken  it  from  its  case,  had  placed  it  under 
his  chin,  and  drawn  the  bow  across  the  strings. 

*  Have  done.  Watt !     Let  go  the  horses,  have  you  ?     What  a 
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fate  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  cumbered  with  helpless,  useless  com- 
panions !  ' 

*  Jasper's  horse  is  lame,'  answered  the  boy,  *  so  I  have  tied 
the  two  together,  the  sound  and  the  cripple,  and  neither  can  get 
away.' 

*  Like  me  with  Jasper.  Damnation — ^but  I  must  go  !  I  dare 
not  stay.' 

The  boy  swung  his  bow  in  the  moonlight,  and  above  the  raging 
of  the  wind  rang  out  the  squeal  of  the  instrument.  Eve  looked 
at  him,  scared.  He  seemed  some  goblin  perched  on  the  stone, 
trying  with  his  magic  fiddle  to  work  a  spell  on  all  who  heard  its 
tones.  The  boy  satisfied  himself  that  his  violin  was  in  order,  and 
then  put  it  once  more  in  its  case,  and  cast  it  over  his  back. 

*  How  is  Jasper  ? '  he  shouted ;  but  the  man  gave  him  no 
answer. 

*  Half  an  hour !     Half  an  eternity  to  me,'  growled  the  man. 

*  However,  one  is  doomed  to  sacrifice  self  for  others.  I  will  take 
him  to  your  house  and  leave  him  there.  Who  live  at  your  house  ? 
Are  there  many  men  there  ? ' 

*  There  is  only  old  Christopher  Davy  at  the  lodge,  but  he  is  ill 
with  rheumatics.  My  father  is  away.'  Barbara  regretted  having 
said  this  the  moment  the  words  escaped  her. 

The  stranger  looked  about  him  uneasily,  then  up  at  the  moon. 

*  I  can't  spare  more  than  half  an  hour.' 

Then  Barbara  said  undauntedly,  *  No  man,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  desert  a  fellow  in  distress,  leaving  him,  perhaps,  to 
die.  You  must  lift  him  into  our  gig,  and  we  will  convey  him  to 
Morwell.  Then  go  your  way  if  you  will.  My  sister  and  I  will 
take  charge  of  him,  and  do  our  best  for  him  till  you  can  return.' 

*  Return ! '  muttered  the  man  scornfully.  *  Christian  cast  his 
burden  before  the  cross.    He  didn't  return  to  pick  it  up  again.' 

Barbara  waxed  wroth. 

*  If  the  accident  had  happened  to  you,  would  your  friend  have 
excused  himself  and  deserted  you  ? ' 

*  Oh ! '  exclaimed  the  man,  carelessly,  *  of  course  lit  would  not.' 

*  Yet  you  are  eager  to  leave  him.' 

*  You  do  not  understand.  The  cases  are  widely  diflferent,'  He 
went  to  the  horses.  *  Halloa ! '  he  exclaimed  as  he  now  noticed 
Eve.  ^Another  girl  springing  out  of  the  turf!  Am  I  among 
pixies  ?  Turn  your  fece  more  to  the  light !  On  my  oath,  and  I 
am  a  judge,  you  are  a  beauty ! '  Then  he  tried  the  horse  that 
had  fallen ;  it  halted.    *  The  brute  is  fit  for  dogs'  meat  only,'  h^ 
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Baid.    *Let  the  fox-hounds  eat  him.     Is  that  your  gig?    We 
can  never  lift  my  brother ' 

*  Is  he  your  brother  ? ' 

*  We  can  never  pull  him  up  into  that  conveyance.  No,  we 
must  get  him  astride  my  horse ;  you  hold  him  on  one  side,  I  on 
the  other,  and  so  we  shall  get  on.  Come  here,  Watt,  and  lend  a 
hand ;  you  help  also.  Beauty,  and  see  what  you  can  do.' 

With  difficulty  the  insensible  man  was  raised  into  the  saddle. 
He  seemed  to  gather  some  slight  consciousness  when  mounted, 
for  he  muttered  something  about  pushing  on. 

*  You  go  round  on  the  further  side  of  the  horse,'  said  tiie  man 
imperiously  to  Barbara.  *  You  seem  strong  in  the  arm,  possibly 
stronger  than  I  am.    Beauty  I  lead  the  horse.' 

*  The  boy  can  do  that,'  said  Barbara. 

*  He  don't  know  the  way,'  answered  the  man.  *  Let  him  come 
on  with  your  old  rattletrap.  Upon  my  word,  if  Beauty  were  to 
throw  a  bridle  over  my  head,  I  would  be  content  to  follow  her 
through  the  world.' 

Thus  they  went  on ;  the  violence  of  the  gale  had  somewhat 
abated,  but  it  produced  a  roar  among  the  heather  and  gorse  of 
the  moor  like  that  of  the  sea.  Eve,  as  commanded,  went  before, 
holding  the  bridle.  Her  movements  were  easy,  her  form  was 
graceful.  She  tripped  lightly  along  with  elastic  step,  unlike  the 
firm  tread  of  her  sister.  But  then  Eve  was  only  leading,  and 
Barbara  was  sustaining. 

For  some  distance  no  one  spoke.  It  was  not  easy  to  speak  so 
as  to  be  heard,  without  raising  the  voice ;  and  now  the  way  led 
towards  the  oaks  and  beeches  and  pines  about  Morwell,  and  the 
roar  among  the  branches  was  fiercer,  louder  than  that  among  the 
bushes  of  furze. 

Presently  the  man  cried  imperiously  ^Haltl'  and  stepping 
forward  caught  the  bit  and  roughly  arrested  the  horse.  *  I  am 
certain  we  are  followed.' 

*  What  if  we  are  ? '  asked  Barbara. 

*  What  if  we  are ! '  echoed  the  man.  ^  Why,  everything  to 
me.'  He  put  his  hands  against  the  injured  man ;  Barbara  was 
sure  he  meant  to  thrust  him  out  of  the  saddle,  leap  into  it 
himself,  and  n^ke  oflF.  She  said,  *  We  are  followed  by  the  boy 
with  our  gig.' 

Then  he  laughed.  *  Ah !  I  forgot  that.  When  a  man  has 
money  about  him  and  no  firearms,  he  is  nervous  in  such  a  blast- 
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blown  desert  as  this,  where  girls  who  may  be  decoys  pop  out  of 
every  furze  bush.' 

<  Lead  on,  Eve,'  said  Barbara,  affronted  at  his  insolence.  She 
was  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  say,  across  the  horse,  *  You 
are  not  ashamed  to  let  two  girls  see  that  you  are  a  coward.' 

The  man  struck  his  arm  across  the  crupper  of  the  horse, 
caught  her  bonnet-string  and  tore  it  away. 

*  I  will  beat  your  brains  out  against  the  saddle  if  you  insult 
me.' 

*A  coward  is  always  cruel,'  answered  Barbara;  as  she  said 
this  she  stood  off,  lest  he  should  strike  again,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  her  last  words,  perhaps  had  not  caught  them.  She  said 
no  more,  deeming  it  unwise  to  provoke  such  a  man. 

Presently,  turning  his  head,  he  asked,  *  Did  you  call  that  girl 
—Eve?' 

*  Yes  ;  she  is  my  sister.' 

*  That  is  odd,'  remarked  the  man.    *  Eve !  Eve ! ' 

*  Did  you  call  me  ? '  asked  the  young  girl  who  was  leading. 

*  I  was  repeating  your  name,  sweet  as  your  face.' 

*  Go  on.  Eve,'  said  Barbara. 

The  path  descended,  and  became  rough  with  stones. 
^  He  is  moving,'  said  Barbara.     ^  He  said  something.' 

*  Martin ! '  spoke  the  injured  man. 

*  I  am  at  your  side,  Jasper.' 

*  I  am  hurt — where  am  I  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  tell  you ;  Heaven  knows.  In  some  God-forgotten 
waste.' 

*  Do  not  leave  me  I ' 

*  Never,  Jasper.' 

*  You  promise  me  ? ' 
'  With  all  my  heart.' 

*  I  must  trust  you,  Martin, — trust  you.' 

Then  he  said  no  more,  and  sank  back  into  half-consciousness. 

*How  much  farther?'  asked  the  man  who  walked.  *I  call 
this  a  cursed  long  half-hour.  To  women  time  is  nought.  But 
every  moment  to  me  is  of  consequence.     I  must  push  on.' 

*  You  have  just  promised  not  to  desert  your  friend,  your 
brother.' 

*  It  pacified  him,  and  sent  him  to  sleep  again.' 

*  It  was  a  promise.' 

*  You  promise  a  child  the  moon  when  it  cries,  but  it  never 
gets  it.     How  much  farther  ?' 
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*  We  are  at  Morwell.' 

They  issued  from  the  lane,  and  were  before  the  old  gatehouse 
of  Morwell ;  a  light  shone  through  the  window  over  the  entrance 
door. 

*  Old  Davy  is  up  there  ill.  He  cannot  come  down.  The  gate 
is  open.    We  will  go  in,'  said  Barbara. 

*  I  am  glad  we  are  here,'  said  the  man  called  Martin ;  *  now 
we  must  bestir  ourselves.' 

Thoughtlessly  he  struck  the  horse  with  his  whip,  and  the 
beast  started,  nearly  precipitating  the  rider  to  the  ground.  The 
man  on  it  groaned. 

*  Eve !'  said  Barbara,  *nm  in  and  tell  Jane  to  come  out,  and 
see  that  a  bed  be  got  ready  at  once  in  the  lower  room.' 

Presently  out  came  a  buxom  woman-servant,  and  with  her 
assistance  the  man  was  taken  off  the  horse  and  carried  indoors. 

A  bedroom  was  on  the  ground-floor  opening  out  of  the  hall. 
Into  this  Eve  led  the  way  with  a  light,  and  the  patient  was  laid 
on  a  bed  hastily  made  ready  for  his  reception.  His  coat  was 
removed,  and  Barbara  examined  the  head. 

*Here  is  a  gash  to  the  bone,'  she  said,  *and  much  blood  is 
flowing  from  it.  Jane,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  get  what  is 
necessary.' 

Martin  was  left  alone  in  the  room  with  Eve  and  the  man 
called  Jasper,  Martin  moved,  so  that  the  light  fell  over  her; 
and  he  stood  contemplating  her  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
She  was  marvellously  beautiful,  slender,  not  tall,  and  perfectly 
proportioned.  Her  hair  was  of  the  richest  auburn,  full  of  gloss 
and  warmth.  She  had  the  exquisite  complexion  that  so  often 
accompanies  hair  of  this  colour.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue. 
The  pure  oval  face  was  set  on  a  delicate  neck,  round  which  hung 
a  kerchief,  which  she  now  untied  and  cast  aside. 

*  How  lovely  you  are  ! '  said  Martin.  A  rich  blush  overspread 
her  cheek  and  throat,  and  tinged  her  little  ears.  Her  eyes  fell. 
His  look  was  bold. 

Then,  almost  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  as  an  act  of 
homage,  Martin  removed  his  slouched  hat,  and  for  the  first  time 
Eve  saw  what  he  was  like,  when  she  timidly  raised  her  eyes. 
With  surprise  she  saw  a  young  face.  The  man  with  the  im- 
perious manner  was  not  much  above  twenty,  and  was  remarkably 
handsome.  He  had  dark  hair,  a  pale  skin,  very  large,  soft  dark 
eyes,  velvety,  enclosed  within  dark  lashes.  His  nose  was  regular, 
the  nostrils  delicately  arched  and  chiselled.     His  lip  was  fringed 
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with  a  young  moustache.  There  was  a  remarkable  refinement 
and  tenderness  in  the  face.  Eve  could  hardly  withdraw  her 
wondering  eyes  from  him.  Such  a  hce  she  had  never  seen^  never 
even  dreamed  of  as  possible.  Here  was  a  type  of  mascnline 
beauty  that  transcended  all  her  imaginings.  She  had  met  very 
few  young  men,  and  those  she  did  meet  were  somewhat  uncouth, 
addicted  to  the  stable  and  the  kennel,  and  redolent  of  both,  more 
at  home  following  the  hounds  or  shooting  than  associating  with 
ladies.  There  was  so  much  of  innocent  admiration  in  the  gaze  of 
simple  Eve  that  Martin  was  flattered,  and  smiled. 

*  Beauty  1 '  he  said,  *  who  would  have  dreamed  to  have  stumbled 
on  the  likes  of  you  on  the  moor  ?  Nay,  rather  let  me  bless  my 
stars  that  I  have  been  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
speaking  with  a  real  fairy.  It  is  said  that  you  must  never  en- 
counter a  fairy  without  taking  of  her  a  reminiscence  to  be  a  charm 
through  life.' 

Suddenly  he  put  his  hand  to  her  throat.  She  had  a  delicate 
blue  riband  about  it,  disclosed  when  she  cast  aside  her  kerchief. 
He  put  his  finger  between  the  riband  and  her  throat,  and  pulled. 

'You  are  strangling  me!'  exclaimed  Eve,  shrinking  away, 
alarmed  at  his  boldness^ 

*  I  care  not,'  he  replied,  *  this  I  will  have.' 

He  wrenched  at  and  broke  the  riband,  and  then  drew  it  from 
her  neck.  As  he  did  so  a  gold  ring  fell  on  the  floor.  He  stooped, 
picked  it  up,  and  put  it  on  his  little  finger. 

*  Look,'  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  *  my  hand  is  so  small,  my  fingers 
so  slim — I  can  wear  this  ring.' 

^  Gri  ve  it  me  back !  Let  me  have  it !  You  must  not  take  it ! ' 
Eve  was  greatly  agitated  and  alarmed.  '  I  may  not  part  with  it. 
It  was  my  mother's.' 

Then,  with  the  same  daring  insolence  with  which  he  had  taken 
the  ring,  he  caught  the  girl  to  him  and  kissed  her. 


(7\>  he  contmited,) 
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Independent  Travelling. 


THERE  is  a  great  difference,  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  between 
the  general  intelligibility  of  the  adjective  and  the  substantive. 
All  are  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  <  travelling.'  It 
means  simply  going  about,  wandering  from  place  to  place — either 
for  business,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  travellers  (who  are  usually 
called  ^travellers'  simply,  as  if  there  were  no  others),  or  for  pleasure, 
as  tourists  travel,  or  for  some  scientific  or  artistic  purpose,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  geologist  or  the  landscape  painter.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
needless  to  dilate  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  travelling ; ' 
but  with  regard  to  the  adjective  '  independent '  the  case  is  very 
different.  It  has,  no  doubt,  a  general  meaning  on  which  we  are 
aU  of  us  agreed.  To  feel  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon  some 
person  or  some  conditions  of  things  that  we  rather  dislike  (or  at 
least  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  dependent  upon)  is  to  have  the 
feeling  of  independence  even  when,  in  fact,  we  are  still  very  de- 
pendent upon  other  persons  or  other  conditions  of  things.  And 
so  it  will  be  found  that  everyone  has  his  own  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes independence  in  travelling.  For  most  young  people  inde- 
pendent travelling  would  mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  travel  without 
authoritative  seniors,  such  as  schoolmasters,  tutors,  clergymen,  and 
more  especially  and  particularly  fathers.  There  may  be  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  in  general  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  true 
that  the  most  effectual  kill-joy  for  young  people  on  an  excursion 
is  somebody  who  has  attained  the  age  of  reason  and  who  com- 
bines with  this  antiquity  the  authority  of  the  tutorial  or  paternal 
rank,  even  though  he  may  not  have  the  slightest  desire  to  make 
his  authority  felt.  One  of  my  friends,  who  seems  to  me  a  lively 
and  intelligent  man  of  sixty,  but  who,  no  doubt,  appears  very 
grave  and  serious  to  the  young,  proposed,  some  time  ago,  to  ac- 
company his  son  and  a  comrade  of  bis  on  a  long  pedestrian  tour, 
and  he  actually  set  out  with  them.  *  This  arrangement,'  I  thought, 
<is  not  likely  to  be  successful.    The  young  men  can  walk  much 
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further  in  a  day  than  their  elderly  companion  ;  therefore  they  will 
feel  restrained,  and  they  would  like  to  enliven  the  way  with  ex- 
uberant youthful  nonsense,  on  which  the  presence  of  a  reverend 
senior  will  quietly  put  an  extinguisher.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  for  him,  the  consequence  for  them  will  be  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  and  they  will  feel  it  every  hour.'  Well,  the  three 
set  out  together,  and  the  next  news  I  had  of  the  expedition  was 
the  return  of  the  elderly  man,  alone.  He  said  ^  the  lads  were  both 
of  them  very  nice*  with  me,  they  behaved  very  well,  but ' 

*  But  what?' 

*  Well,  it  did  not  take  me  three  days  to  discover  that  I  was  a 
drag  upon  them.' 

After  that  the  young  men  came  back,  and  I  heard  their  account 
of  the  matter.  They  had  had  a  charming  but  very  fatiguing  tour, 
and  they  had  performed  prodigies  of  pedestrianism  whilst  living 
in  a  wretched  way  amongst  the  hills.  '  And  how  about  the  third 
traveller  ?  he  left  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  he  soon  had  enough  of  it,  though  he  is  not  a  bad 
walker  for  an  elderly  man.  However  he  could  not  do  our  dis- 
tances, and— — ' 

< And  what?' 

*  Oh,  well,  you  know,  he  could  not  have  roughed  it  as  merrily 
as  we  did. 

The  next  great  enemy  to  independence  in  travelling  is  differ- 
ence of  sex.  He  who  travels  with  ladies  generally  finds  in  practice 
that  however  little  burdensome  the  ladies  may  make  themselves, 
they  have  still  a  claim  upon  him  for  certain  observances  that  a  gen- 
tleman does  not  desire  to  elude,  and  yet  these  little  observances 
put  an  end  to  his  independence  as  effectually  as  more  serious 
claims.  He  can  scarcely,  during  the  trip,  take  any  pleasure  oc- 
cupying more  than  half  an  hour  unless  the  ladies  join  in  it,  and 
for  many  physical  and  intellectual  reasons  they  are  not  always 
disposed  to  join.  Then  they  tell  him  to  go  alone,  and  they  will 
wait  in  the  hotel,  but  he  knows  that  if  he  leaves  them  there  he  is 
committing  a  little  sin.  They  want  to  stay  in  places  that  seem 
dull  to  him,  and  he  stays ;  they  do  not  care  for  other  places  that 
have  an  interest  for  him,  and  he  passes  them  by  with  the  consola- 
tory reflection  that  he  will  revisit  them  some  day  by  himself. 
Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  ladies  to  be  perfectly  reasonable, 
but  some  of  them  are  by  nature  exacting,  and  a  few  are  extremely 
and  incessantly  exacting.  It  is  in  travelling  that  this  peculiarity 
ifi  developed  to  the  utmost.     Such  ladies  are  always  dissatii^ed 
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and  always  wanting  you  to  render  them  little  services.  If  ren- 
dered, these  services  excite  a  minimum  of  gratitude,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  them  causes  a  perceptible  shade  of  resentment  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tour. 

Of  all  the  sacrifices  of  independence  in  travelling,  not  one  is  so 
absolute  and  complete  as  that  of  a  healthy  person  who  travels 
either  with  an  invalid  or  with  a  semi-invalid  who  cannot  conform 
to  ordinary  conditions.  Many  people  are  well  enough  at  home, 
but  have  a  constitutional  liability  to  indisposition  at  the  very  time 
when  they  want  health  most — ^that  is,  when  they  are  travelling. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  sea-sickness,  at  least  from  having  observed 
it  in  others.  It  appears  to  annihilate  all  pleasure  in  sea  voyages, 
and  if  you  travel  with  anyone  who  is  liable  to  this  malady  you  find 
that  some  narrow  strait  like  those  which  divide  England  from 
France  and  Ireland  will  make  your  companion  wish  to  change  his 
direction  as  ants  do  when  they  meet  with  a  chalked  line.  If  he 
is  very  courageous  and  incurs  the  certain  suffering,  you  are  de- 
prived of  his  companionship  on  the  steamer,  and  regain  thereby, 
no  doubt,  a  sort  of  independence  which  only  the  hard-hearted  can 
enjoy.  Sufferers  from  the  railway  are,  happily,  much  less  nutnerous 
than  the  unhappy  victims  of  sea-sickness,  but  they  exist,  and  have 
to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  their  different  cases,  which  their 
travelling  companions  must  equally  consider.  Some  are  giddy  and 
sick  in  the  railway  train ;  others  are  liable  to  various  forms  of 
nerve  distress  produced  by  the  peculiar  vibration ;  others  cannot 
endure  to  see  objects  go  rapidly  past  them  and  prefer  to  travel  in 
the  night.  Outside  of  these  exceptional  cases  there  is  an  enor- 
mous difference  in  the  mere  power  of  endurance  with  regard  to 
railway  travelling,  and  this  endurance  seems  almost  independent 
of  strength  of  constitution.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman,  an  English- 
man, who  was  totally  insensible  to  fatigue  as  resulting  from  the 
railway.  He  wotdd  go  from  the  south  of  France  to  the  north  of 
England  without  a  pause,  and  on  arriving  at  home  he  would  at  once 
resume  his  ordinary  life  as  if  he  had  been  out  for  a  short  walk.  He 
was  a  heavy,  muscular,  man  with  great  insensibility  of  nerve,  and 
these,  no  doubt,  appear  to  be  favourable  conditions,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  essential,  as  my  next  case  proves.  This  is  the  case 
of  a  Frenchman  whose  health  is  delicate,  who  has  little  muscular 
strength  and  much  excitability  of  nerve.  He  is  the  best  railway 
traveller  I  ever  met  with ;  the  longest  railway  journeys  produce  no 
■effect  upon  him  whatever:  it  seems  as  if  he  could  never  be  fatigued 
by  the  noise  and  vibration  of  the  train.     On  arriving  at  his  destina- 
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tion  he  is  ready  to  take  another  ticket  at  a  moment's  notice  and  be 
whirled  away  hundreds  of  miles.  Others,  apparently  far  stronger, 
tell  me  that  the  railway  produces  a  deeper  and  deadlier  wesrinefls 
than  any  active  exertion.  Now,  the  very  good  railway  travellers 
are  naturally  apt  to  look  upon  their  inferiors  in  this  respect  as 
fanciful  and  rather  aflFected  persons,  knowing  as  they  do  by  expe- 
rience that  such  travelling  costs  no  fi&tigue.  The  tours  that  they 
plan  usually  include  great  distances,  and  the  end  of  their  leave  of 
absence  may  find  them  at  Vienna,  where  they  will  take  the  express 
to  Paris  to  catch  the  m'ght  mail  to  Charing  Cross. 

The  rapid  travellers  and  the  slow  travellers,  those  who  want  i.o 
see  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  globe  and  those  who  are  contented 
with  a  comer  of  it,  can  never  feel  independent  if  together.  Indeed, 
travelling  in  company  is  always  rather  difficult  unless  there  is 
either  a  great  affection,  so  that  the  society  of  each  has  a  constant, 
unfailing  charm  for  the  other,  or  else  the  principle  of  authority 
and  subordination  as  it  exists  between  master  and  servant. 

Solitary  travelling  appears  to  secure  independence  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other,  and  it  has  its  earnest  advocates  in  these 
times.  The  utmost  thought  and  skill  have  been  expended  upon 
schemes  for  rendering  the  solitary  traveller  more  and  more  com- 
pletely independent  of  his  fellow  men  both  on  land  and  water. 
Mr.  John  Macgregor  used  to  be  the  strongest  advocate  for  the 
solitary  principle.  His  argument  was  that  the  lonely  traveller 
could  generally  find  some  one  to  talk  to  when  he  wanted  society, 
and  also  that  conversation  with  any  companion  is  speedily  ex- 
hausted when  two  people  are  thrown  together  constantly.  These 
ideas  have  been  apparently  accepted  to  some  extent  in  America, 
where  the  type  of  small  yacht  known  as  the  *  single-hand  cruiser ' 
— the  vessel  whose  owner  navigates  her  entirely  by  himself— has 
been  very  carefully  studied  and  brought  to  a  curious  perfection. 
In  the  Fortst  and  Stream^  published  at  New  York,  an  intelligent 
and  humorous  contributor  has  well  described  the  repugnance  felt 
by  the  accomplished  yachtsman  towards  awkward  people  who  come 
on  board  his  little  craft  and  vex  him  by  their  untidiness,  leaving 
the  marks  of  their  bootrnails  for  a  permanent  memorial.  He 
suffers  too,  morally,  from  their  discontented  ways,  from  their  im- 
patience with  those  delays  and  small  disappointments  that  the 
yachtsman  takes  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  from 
their  frequently  evident  desire  to  be  put  ashore.  The  taste  for 
solitary  cruising  would,  indeed,  almost  seem  to  be  the  result  of  un- 
fortunate experiences  in  uncongenial  companionship.     The  same 
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unfortunate  experiences  ma;  be  met  with  in  land  travelling  also, 
but  they  are  especially  likely  to  happen  to  the  amateur  sailor, 
because  sailing  is  a  peculiar  passion  requiring  the  love  of  water 
and  wind  and  a  natural  affinity  for  sailing  boats  and  their  com- 
plicated tackle.  If  the  chosen  companion  has  not  these  instincts 
by  nature,  he  has  been  selected  without  due  discrimination,  and 
the  only  consequence  of  his  presence  will  be  to  beget  a  desire  for 
solitude.  But  I  cannot  think  that  solitude  is  anything  better 
than  a  sort  of  negative  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  can  even 
prove  that  the  lonely  man  is  not  always  the  most  truly  independent. 
When  in  a  boat  by  yourself  you  are  so  completely  the  slave  of  your 
vessel  that  so  long  as  it  is  in  motion  you  have  hardly  leisure  to  eat 
a  crust  of  bread.  Even  the  American  advocate  of  solitary  sailing 
admits  that  the  lonely  yachtsman  may  sometimes  have  ten  or 
twelve  hours  of  fatigue  and  fasting  at  a  stretch.  Two  companions 
relieve  each  other,  and  so  give  each  other  independence.  I  re- 
member sailing  in  a  boat  with  a  rather  stiff  old  gentleman  who 
was  good  at  the  helm  but  not  sharp  enough  for  anything  else,  so 
he  took  that  as  his  speciality,  and  I  attended  to  the  sails  and  fed 
the  steersman  &nd  made  his  coffee  for  him.  Surely  he  must  have 
felt  more  independent  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
anxiety  about  sailing  gear  and  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger ! 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  fairly  and  truly  the  degree  in 
which  two  men  are  superior  to  one.  It  is  not  simply  the  multi- 
plication sum  *  twice  one  are  two,'  for  the  two  can  do  a  hundred 
things  that  are  infinitely  more  than  twice  what  the  isolated  man 
could  accomplish,^  and,  what  is  most  to  our  present  purpose,  they 
can  relieve  each  other,  which  is  all~important  to  creatures  so  easily 
&tigued  as  we  are.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  remember  one  of 
Mr.  Macgregor's  books—  TheVoyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  *  Bob  Roy ' 
— in  which  he  told  us  how  he  crossed  the  Channel  from  Havre  to 
Littlehampton.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  Channel,  and  lay  thus  for  ten  hours  under  the  folds  of  the 
mainsail  whilst  the  boat  drifted.  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  very 
considerable  dangers  of  such  a  situation.  Two  men  in  the  same 
boat  might  have  escaped  the  risk  by  watching  alternately.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  canoe  travelling,  a  canoe  manned  by  two  paddlers 
can  go  on   continuously,  when   with  one   only  it  would  have 

^  Any  combined  action  when  the  two  men  have  to  be  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  }'ards  from  each  other  is  work  of  another  category.  It  is  already  the 
work  of  Humanity,  with  its  power  of  combination ,  and  not  that  of  man  as  an 
individoal. 
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to  stop  for  rests.  There  may  also  be  situations  in  canoe  travel- 
ling when  a  lonely  man  is  in  danger  because  he  cannot  both  paddle 
and  do  something  else  at  the  same  time.  M.  Tanneguy  de  Wogan 
passed  a  whole  night  on  the  Ehone — a  night  full  of  the  greatest 
perils,  because  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  landing  on  account  of  the 
strong  current.  Had  there  been  two  men  in  the  canoe,  one  of 
them  might  probably  have  managed  to  stop  it  with  the  boathook 
just  when  the  other  had  directed  it  to  a  suitable  place. 

I  remember  a  very  perilous  situation  in  driving  when  the  peril 
was  neutralised  by  the  presence  of  two  persons  instead  of  one.    I 
was  on  the  box  seat  of  a  coach ;  the  team  consisted  of  three  horses 
abreast,  and  we  were  just  beginning  to  descend  a  long  and  very 
steep  hill  with  a  bridge  and  an  embankment  at  the  bottom  when 
the  driver  suddenly  perceived  that  one  of  the  pole  chains  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  horse  had  become  unhooked.     *  She  is  a  ticklish 
animal,'  said  the  driver,  ^  and  if  she  finds  that  out  we  shall  have 
an  accident.    Take  the   reins,  sir,  and  keep  the  horses  well  to- 
gether without  stopping  or  altering  their  pace  in  any  way '  (it  was 
a  restrained  trot),  *  and  especially  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  me.* 
I  knew  the  man  to  be  full  of  quiet  courage,  and  obeyed  Vn'm  to 
the  letter  without  a  word.    He  immediately  disappeared  from  my 
side,  and  I  next  saw  him  on  the  road  edging  himself  in  between 
the  horses.     He  hooked  the  chain  again,  and  actually  had  the 
coolness  to  secure  it  with  a  piece  of  string.    What  could  he  have 
done  alone  ? 

Many  instances  occur  to  my  recollection  of  dangers  in  driving 
avoided,  as  on  this  occasion,  because  the  driver  was  not  alone,  but 
it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them  because  danger  is  usually 
thought  of  only  when  it  is  present.  An  argument  against  soUtary 
driving  more  likely  to  be  listened  to,  is  that  it  ties  the  traveller  to 
his  conveyance,  whereas  if  he  has  a  servant  he  may  at  any  time 
leave  the  road  to  see  things  of  interest  at  some  distance  from  it. 

The  seeker  for  independence  in  travelling  is  likely  to  avoid 
one  form  of  servitude  only  to  fall  into  another.  If  you  hire  con- 
veyances you  are  dependent  on  what  you  find ;  if  you  use  convey- 
ances of  your  own  you  are  tied  to  them  when  public  means  of 
locomotion  might  have  enabled  you  to  pass  quickly  over  regions 
of  inferior  interest.  For  example,  you  have  a  sailing  yacht,  than 
which  nothing,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  ensmre  the  independence 
of  its  owner  more  completely.  He  has  his  house  under  the  deck, 
and  has  only  to  go  down  a  few  steps  to  find  himself  at  home.  Yes, 
but  he  has  also  many  tons  of  ballast  under  the  house,  and  when. 
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there  is  no  wind  the  ballast  makes  almost  a  fixture  of  the  boat, 
which  no  human  strength  can  row.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is 
to  make  ezasperatingly  slow  progress  by  towing  the  yacht  behind 
a  rowing-boat.  Is  this  independence  ?  It  is  so  only  just  so  long 
as  the  yachtsman  does  not  care  whether  he  makes  any  progress  or 
not,  and  then  he  might  as  well  be  in  a  hull  at  anchor  and  dis- 
pense with  his  sailing  gear  and  his  crew*  To  remedy  this  and  get 
more  complete  independence,  we  see,  as  in  Lord  Brassey's  yacht, 
the  employment  of  the  auxiliary  steam-engine.  This  answers,  in 
yachting,  to  the  combination  of  oar  and  sail  in  such  boats  as  those 
used  in  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition  up  the  Nile,  and  on  a  still 
smaller  scale  to  the  ^  paddleable  sailing  canoe.'  In  all  these  cases 
the  object  is  to  be  independent  of  the  wind. 

Mere  speed  in  travelling  is  in  itself  a  great  element  of  inde- 
pendence. In  a  country  where  good  lodgings  are  only  to  be  found 
at  wide  intervals  the  power  of  going  quickly  from  one  to  another 
makes  the  traveller  heedless  of  the  demerits  of  those  which  he 
easily  passes  by.  Nobody  knows,  who  has  not  tried,  how  diffictdt 
it  is  to  travel  slowly  in  some  regions  that  the  quick  traveller 
believes  to  be  perfectly  well  provided.  It  matters  nothing  to  him 
that  his  hotels  are  forty  miles  apart.  The  slow  traveller  has  to  put 
up  with  wretched  accommodation  in  the  intervals.  This  is  the 
great  advantage  that  cyclists  have  over  pedestrians.  The  velocipede 
soon  takes  its  rider  over  the  ten  or  fifteen  miles  that  separate  him 
from  his  inn.  The  slow  traveller  seeks  independence  in  another 
way;  his  great  desire  is  to  have  his  lodging  with  him.  Long 
before  slow  independent  travelling  was  understood  as  a  recreation 
the  science  of  it  had  been  mastered  empirically  by  poor  practical 
men.  The  canal  boat  has  its  narrow  cabin,  the  wandering  hawker 
his  covered  waggon  or  more  comfortable  caravan,  the  gipsy  his 
humble  tent  for  the  roadside.  All  these  people  can  cook  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  way,  and  being  thus  always  near  their  lodging 
and  their  dinner  are  independent  of  the  country  inns.  Lovers  of 
slow  travel  have  been  considered  eccentric  and  absurd  for  doing 
that  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  has  suggested  to  all  mankind, 
in  similar  circumstances,  from  time  immemorial.  The  desire  of 
all  travellers  by  water  is  to  have  a  cabin  in  the  boat,  and  every 
land  traveller,  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  has  desired  a  tent  or  a 
caravan.  The  eccentricity  of  travelling  with  means  of  shelter  of 
your  own  seems  to  depend  upon  very  slight  distinctions.  It  is 
extremely  eccentric  to  have  a  caravan  on  the  road  and  sleep  in 
it,  but  not  in  the  least  eccentric  to  have  a  saloon  carriage,  with 
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Bimilar  sleeping  accommodation,  on  the  railway.    When  the  dis- 
tances are  very  long,  and  people  wish  to  be  independent  of  hotels, 
they  do  exactly  the  same  things,  in  rapid  steam  conveyances,  that 
slow  travellers  do  on  the  canal,  the  river,  or  the  road.     When  Her 
Majesty  goes  to  Provence  or  Savoy  she  sleeps  on  board  her  boat 
like  a  fisherman  in  harbour,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  greater 
luxury  of  the  royal  accommodation,  and  when  she  passes  from  {JbA 
water  to  the  land  she  sleeps  again  in  her  railway  carriage,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  splendid  sort  of  caravan.    The  progresses  of  Indian 
Governors-General  used  to  be  a  very  magnificent  kind  of  gipsjing. 
Yachting  of  all  kinds  is  gipsying  that  has  received  the  consecration 
of  &shion,  and  now  that  independent  travel  is  appreciated  there 
are  yachts  of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  luxury  and  expense.     In- 
dependent travelling  upon  conmion  roads  is  much  less  known  and 
appreciated  than  that  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and  yet  in  every  establish- 
ment where  horses  are  kept  a  caravan  might  be  very  easily  added. 
The  reason  why  rich  people  have  not  yet  taJ^en  to  caravan  travelling 
as  they  have  to  yachting  is  supposed  to  be  the  dread  of  being  con- 
founded with  gipsies  and  itinerant  vendors,  but  there  might  be  a 
certain  state  and  style  about  a  gentleman's  caravan  that  would 
distinguish  it  from  others,  as  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  a  yacht 
prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with  trading  vessels.    The  other 
objection  to  caravan  travelling  is  its  slowness,  that  seems  excessive 
in  an  age  of  express  trains.     If,  however,  a  country  is  to  be  seen 
at  all,  it  can  hardly  be  done  beyond  a  very  moderate  rate  of  speed, 
and  although  a  caravan   may  not  equal  the  daily  '  record  *  of  a 
velocipede,  it  is  not  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  become  a  fixture 
like  a  sailing  vessel  becalmed.    The  traveller  would  choose  a 
country  of  some  interest,  and  his  satisfaction  would  be  to  explore 
it  at  his  leisure,  whilst  he  would  feel  serenely  independent  in 
doing  so. 

A  French  friend  of  mine  lives  near  one  of  those  pretty  shady 
avenues  of  trees  that  are  common  on  the  outskirts  of  FVench  towns, 
and  often  in  the  morning  he  walks  out  in  that  direction.  One  day 
his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  caravan  that  sought  the  shade 
there.  The  horses  were  unharnessed  by  a  servant,  and  the  master 
came  out  of  the  vehicle  and  looked  around  him  with  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  to  the  locality.  *  There  is  something  about  that  caravan,' 
my  friend  thought,  ^  that  seems  unusual,  and  I  should  like  to  find 
out  what  it  is.'  Impelled  by  this  desire,  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  owner,  who  was  immediately  recognisable  as  a 
gentleman,  and  my  friend  being  of  the  same  class,   they  soon 
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became  communicative,  as  French  people  will  when  they  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  rigidly  solemn  and  reserved.   The  owner 

of  the  caravan  was  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  B ;  the  horses  were 

his  carriage  horses,  the  man  was  his  groom,  and  Madwrne  la  Com- 
tesae  was  inside  the  house  on  wheels,  occupied  in  cooking  the 
d^euner.  They  remained  in  that  place  twenty-four  hours,  and 
my  friend  became  almost  intimate  with  them.  They  both  said 
that  of  all  the  varieties  of  travelling  this  was  what  they  most  en- 
joyed. It  had  begun  by  an  attempt  to  explore  some  part  of  the 
country  where  the  inns  were  bad,  but  since  then  they  had  come 
to  prefer  the  caravan  to  any  inns  whatever ;  and,  in  fact,  there  were 
two  or  three  excellent  hotels  in  the  town  they  were  then  visiting. 
The  caravan  was  arranged  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  give  good  ac- 
commodation in  a  restricted  space,  and  the  servant  was  provided 
for  by  a  sort  of  tent,  not  set  up  separately  on  the  ground  but  be- 
longing to  the  habitation  itself. 

Looking  at  this  arrangement  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
it  might  be  thought  that  with  a  lady  on  board  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  a  second  caravan  with  servants.  That,  however,  would 
involve  a  great  increase  of  expense.  Yet  the  continual  expense 
would  not  be  great,  as  the  extra  pair  of  horses  might  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  only. 

One  of  my  friends  who  knew  that  I  was  interested  in  everything 
concerning  independent  travel  told  me  of  a  moving  establishment 
he  had  met  with  in  Italy.  A  rich  Italian  nobleman  travelled  with 
four  caravans  of  commodious  size  and  admirably  contrived,  each 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine  horses.  On  arriving  at  a  halting-place  for 
the  night,  the  vehicles  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
and  the  space  so  enclosed  was  covered  in  with  a  canvas  roof.  This 
made  a  sort  of  central  hall,  in  which  the  owner  and  his  family  dined 
in  great  state,  the  caravans  serving  as  bedrooms.  Now,  although 
this  may  seem  an  extravagant  way  of  travelling,  it  is,  in  fact,  merely 
an  unaccustomed  way  of  employing  a  rich  man's  establishment  of 
horses  and  men.  The  extra  expenses  involved  by  this  particular 
employment  of  them  need  not  be  extremely  onerous. 

Few  of  us  being  able  to  afford  either  a  large  yacht  or  four 
pairs  of  horses,  we  look  to  establishments  more  within  our  means. 
I  have  myself  travelled  with  a  light  waggon  drawn  by  one  pair  of 
norses,  and  containing  two  tents,  one  for  my  servant  and  the  other 
for  myself.  This  was  in  a  region  where  the  inns  were  few  and  bad. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  superior  to  the  caravan  in  its  power  of 
expansion,  as  when  the  tents  are  pitched  they  are  as  good  as  two 
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caravans,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pitching'  and  striking  of 
tents  is  a  labour  that  cannot  be  undertaken  every  time  a  shower 
comes  on,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  caravan  has  an  appreciable 
advantage  in  being  always  ready.  Besides,  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  good  places  for  pitching  tents  are  not  met  with  everywhere, 
and  that  they  are  particularly  difficult  to  choose  in  the  dark,  with 
nothing  but  a  lantern  to  explore  the  ground.  A  caravan,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  always  pitched  in  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  as  it 
presents  a  wooden  floor  kept  at  a  good  height  above  the  ground, 
with  a  free  play  of  air  below.  A  correspondent  of  mine  in  Soath 
Africa  told  me  that  the  best  thing,  in  practice,  that  he  had  ever 
used  for  travelling  was  a  two-wheeled  ^  cart  drawn  by  four,  six,  or 
eight  horses.  The  upper  part  of  this  vehicle  was  a  small  hut  for 
the  master,  and  curtains  fell  down  at  night  below  the  hut,  making 
a  tent  with  two  berths  for  the  servants.  My  correspondent  found 
this  much  speedier  than  the  usual  colonial  waggon ;  indeed,  he 
could  perform  sixty  miles  a  day  with  it,  even  in  South  Africa. 

A  small  berth,  completely  dry  and  free  from  draughts,  is  much 
safer  than  a  more  commodious  bed-chamber  without  these  quali- 
ties. Amongst  poor  folks  who  do  not  travel  for  their  amusement 
we  find  all  degrees  of  humble  comfort,  often  intelligently  contrived, 
and  by  no  means  despicable  on  a  wild  night.  A  long  donkey-cart 
with  plenty  of  straw  in  it  and  an  arched  canvas  roof  is  a  cheap  and 
light  substitute  for  a  caravan,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  com- 
bination of  tent  and  hut  on  wheels.  Mr.  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson 
went  a  step  further  in  the  direction  of  simplification  when  he  kept 
the  donkey  only,  dispensing  with  the  cart  and  carrying  a  large 
bag  to  sleep  in.  For  my  part  I  have  a  rooted  objection  to  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  generally  grant  myself  the  luxury  of  a  bed 
weU  raised  above  it.  The  donkey  cart,  just  described,  seems  to 
me  the  cheapest  and  humblest  invention  for  sleeping  anywhere 
on  a  road  that  can  be  adopted  in  the  climates  of  Western  Europe 
without  any  risk  to  health.  What  Mr.  Stevenson  has  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  sleeping-sack  may  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

*  A  tent,  above  all  for  a  solitary  traveller,  is  troublesome  to  pitch, 
and  troublesome  to  strike  again ;  and  even  on  the  march  it  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  your  baggage.  A  sleeping-sack,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  always  ready  ;  you  have  only  to  get  into  it.   It  serves 

'  In  the  absence  of  gooil  roads  a  two-wheeler  is  best,  bat  the  colonial  four- 
wheeled  waggon  is  built  so  that  the  two  pairs  of  wheels  rest  on  uneven  ground 
independently  of  each  other,  and  thus  the  great  objection  to  four-wheeled  vehicles 
is  practically  overcome. 
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a  double  purpose — ^a  bed  by  night,  a  portmanteau  by  day — and  it 
does  not  advertise  your  intention  of  camping  out  to  every  curious 
passer-by.  This  is  a  huge  point.  If  the  camp  is  not  secret  it  is 
but  a  troubled  resting-place ;  you  become  a  public  character ;  the 
convivial  rustic  visits  your  bedside  after  an  early  supper ;  and  you 
must  sleep  with  one  eye  open  and  be  up  before  the  day.' 

The  objection  to  attracting  attention  is  very  serious,  but  cara- 
vans and  covered  carts,  if  of  a  kind  resembling  in  external  appear- 
ance those  which  are  often  met  with  on  the  road,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  escaping  notice.  The  independent  traveller  loses  half  his 
independence  if  he  attracts  attention.  An  ordinary  omnibus,  with 
blinds  to  the  windows  inside  and  a  skylight  in  the  roof,  would 
make  a  snug  little  cabin  to  sleep  in,  and  nobody  would  look  at  it. 
Without  departing  widely  from  the  common  forms  of  carriages,  a 
thing  might  be  built  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  independent 
life  and  yet  pass,  let  us  say,  for  a  commercial  traveller's  carriage 
with  his  boxes  behind.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  easy  to  devise 
a  gentlemanly-looking  carriage  with  private  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion, but  that  would  be  troublesome  in  another  way  when  the  object 
is  not  to  excite  curiosity  in  poor  places. 

The  reader  may  possibly  remember  a  book  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Alston  Collins  many  years  ago,  and  entitled  /I  Cruiee  on 
Wheels.  He  narrates  a  journey  from  the  Channel  coast  to  Geneva 
performed  in  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  with  a  hood  in  front  and  a 
covered  place  behind  for  luggage,  but  too  short,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  sketch,  to  sleep  in ;  nor  do  we  find,  from  the  narrative  of 
the  journey,  that  the  travellers  ever  slept  anywhere  but  in  the  inns. 
These  were  not  always  to  be  had  at  the  time  and  place  where 
they  were  most  desirable,  nor  were  they  invariably  pleasant. 
Having  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  independence  as  to  purchase 
a  covered  vehicle  on  four  wheels  and  a  horse  to  draw  it,  the  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  unaccountably  stopped  short  of  complete  inde- 
pendence by  not  having  their  vehicle  long  enough  for  sleeping 
arrangements.  Now,  judging  from  experience  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  I  should  say  that  the  traveller  has,  or  need  have,  much  less 
anxiety  about  eating  than  concerning  his  night's  rest.  Food  is  to 
be  had  almost  everywhere  in  civilised  countries,  and  a  supply  for 
times  of  need  may  be  carried  and  kept  in  reserve ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  lodging  is  not  so  easily  settled.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  pride. 
Anyone  who  is  fit  to  travel  at  all  will  accept  cheerfully  and  thank- 
fully the  humblest  entertainment;  the  two  real  difficulties  are 
exposure  if  you  cannot  find  a  lodging  and  possible  filthiness  in 
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the  lodging  when  it  is  found.  Some  persons  who  can  bear  a 
little  hardship  easily  are  entirely  upset  by  a  bad  snoiell  and  almost 
sickened  by  vermin. 

2%6  Cruise  of  the  Land  Yacht  *  Wanderer^*  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables,  is  a  record  of  the  most  determined  attempt  at  caravan 
travelling  that  has  hitherto  been  made  by  a  gentleman  within  the 
limits  of  Great  Britain.  With  the  help  of  a  photograph  and  the 
author's  lucid  description  we  are  able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
what  he  calls  a  *  land  yacht ' — rather  an  ambitious  title,  perhaps,  as 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  more  commodious  lodging  than  can  be 
erected  upon  four  wheels,  if  it  is  to  be  drawn  over  common  roads. 
The  length  of  the  house  is  nearly  twenty  feet,  the  height  from  the 
ground  eleven,  and  the  breadth  inside  six.  The  house  is  built  of 
mahogany  with  a  lining  of '  softer  wood ; '  the  carriage  altogether 
weighs  30  cwt.,  and  when  laden  under  2  tons.  It  was  built  by 
the  Bristol  Waggon  Company,  with  orders  to  make  it  as  light  as 
possible  consistently  with  strength ;  so  we  may  presume  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  strong  waggon  of  that  size  lighter.  As  for 
appearance,  the  mahogany  is  polished,  not  painted,  and  adorned 
with  black  and  gold  mouldings. 

The  coupS  is  the  driving  place,  with  a  door  opening  behind 
into  the  saloon,  and  behind  the  saloon  there  is  a  small  kitchen. 
The  saloon  is  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  kitchen  or  the 
coupSj  which  are  of  equal  dimensions.    The  author  gives  the  de- 
tails of  the  internal  arrangements  in  his  book.    They  appear  to 
be  well  thought  out,  but  the  impression  remains  that  although 
large  for  a  carriage  the  caravan  is  still  a  narrow  lodging.    The 
author  tells  us  that  he  is  a  great  lover  and  practiser  of  order,  which 
is  a  most  necessary  virtue  in  so  small  a  house.    The  advantage,  of 
course,  of  tents  over  a  caravan  is  that  although  they  pack  in  a  small 
space  they  are   roomy  when  erected,  and  a  most   commodious 
camp  might  be  transported  in  a  smaller  waggon  than  the  ^  Wan- 
derer.'   The  objections  to  tents  have  been  already  stated.    It 
might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  invent  an  expanding  caravan  on  the 
principle  of  the  cameras  used  by  photographers,  which  would  double 
the  space  at  night.      Or  the  space  might  be  increased,  if  the 
window  was  a  skylight,  by  letting  the  sides  down  as  floors  protected 
by  sloping  tent-canvas  reaching  to  the  roof,  but  such  schemes  would 
necessitate  other  internal  arrangements,  and  if  Dr.  Gordon  Stables 
was  narrowly  lodged  he  enjoyed  at  least  the  advantage  of  having 
everything  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.    His  taste  for  pretty  things 
and  his  passion  for  order  seem  to  have  insured  a  general  satisfao- 
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toriness  in  his  arrangements.  Any  ingenious  and  inventive  tra- 
veller could  order  everything  to  his  own  taste  in  a  small  interior 
of  this  kind,  and  nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the  long 
cogitations  which  end  in  the  production  of  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  Dr.  Stables'  book  that  he  is  very  proud  of  the 
'  Wanderer,'  just  as  Mr.  John  Macgregor  used  to  be  of  his  canoes 
and  his  habitable  yawl. 

The  real  difficulty  in  land  travel  is  not  in  the  caravan,  it  is  in 
the  horses.  '  Whatever  it  might  be  to  others  with  longer  and  wiser 
heads/  says  Dr.  Stables,  ^  to  me  the  greatest  difficidty  has  been  in 
getting  horses  to  suit.  I  have  tried  many.  I  have  had  jibbers, 
bolters,  kickers ;  and  one  or  two  so  slow,  but  bo  sure,  that  an  eighty- 
one*ton  gun  fired  alongside  them  would  not  increase  their  pace  by 
a  yard  to  the  mile.' 

The  objection  to  all  travelling  whatever  with  horses  of  your 
own  is  that  the  success  of  the  excursion  depends  not  only  on  their 
temper,  but  on  their  health.  And  however  good  the  general  health 
of  the  animals  may  be,  if  lameness  comes  on  where  are  you  ? 

'  A  little,  almost  invisible  vertical  crack  on  the  hoof  of  the  near 
foreleg ' — I  am  quoting  from  the  Cmise  on  Wheels — *  and  cer- 
tain annulated  lines,  faintly  marked  in  its  circumference,  were  all 
the  external  evidences  of  Bijou's  unsoundness  of  which  the  eye 
could  take  note.  Yet  in  this  hoof  the  mischief  lay ;  and  from 
these  small  indications  the  learned  in  such  matters  gathered  that 
the  hoof  was  utterly  unsound,  and  that  the  following  course  of 
treatment  would  be  necessary  for  its  cure :  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  her  shoes,  and  relieve  the  heat  and 
inflammatory  symptoms  by  bleeding ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
her  off  the  road  for  six  months ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
might  not  be  without  exercise,  she  must  be  employed  in  agricul- 
tural work,  treading  on  soft  ground  and  moving  through  ploughed 
fields,  where  her  tender  feet  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  succes- 
sion of  shocks  which  they  encountered  every  time  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  paved  roads  of  France.' 

Dr.  Grordon  Stables  has  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  caravaning  for  health  and  pleasure  had  better  not  be  undertaken 
with  a  single  carriage,  however  well  horsed.  There  ought  to  be  two 
caravans  at  least.  Theu,  in  the  event  of  coming  to  an  ugly  hill, 
there  is  an  easy  way  of  overcoming  it  by  bending  all  your  horse 
power  on  to  one  carriage  at  a  time,  and  so  trotting  them  over  the 
difficulty.'  He  adds  this  reflection  on  the  prospects  of  his  own 
expedition  with  one  pair  of  horses:    ^To  go  all  alone  as  I  am 
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about  to  do  is  really  to  go  at  considerable  risk ;  and  at  thiB  moment 
I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  am  suitably  horsed  or  not.' 

The  care  of  the  horses  on  the  road  is  a  deduction  from  the  in- 
dependence of  the  caravan  traveller,  especially  if  he  adheres  to  the 
rule  of  stabling  them  every  night.  In  that  case  it  is  obvious  that 
he  is  as  much  bound  to  stop  near  human  habitations  as  if  he  slept 
in  them  himself. 

The  *  land  yacht '  can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  water  yacht 
for  privacy.     It  is  generally  on  the  road,  which  is  public,  or  else 
drawn  up  in  some  yard  where  it  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  people, 
whereas  a  boat  is  in  itself  a  little  island,  and  is  wonderfally  private 
even  in  waters  close  to  some  populous  city.    With  a  boat  too  you 
can  select  at  will  all  kinds  of  secluded  comers.    Here  is  an  example 
of  what  I  mean.    Last  year  I  was  on  the  Saone  just  above  Lyons, 
where  the  public  road  skirts  the  river  on  its  way  to  the  great  city. 
The  road  is  much  frequented,  but  at  a  very  little  distance  from  ii 
there  are  one  or  two  islands  in  the  river,  and  behind  the  islands 
are  places  where  a  boat  may  be  moored  in  a  degree  of  seclusion 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  least  populous  parts  of  the  country. 
On  rivers  and  in  seaports  of  all  kinds  people  are  so  mach  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  boats  used  as  habitations  that  they  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  sleeping  arrangements  under  canvas  that  would 
excite  the  most  eager  curiosity  on  a  roadside  pass  almost  unnoticed 
on  a  river.   The  floating  population  has  its  own  ways  and  is  a  sort 
of  fraternity ;  it  is  not  the  general  public  that  one  has  to  face 
on  the  road.     Another  important  di£ference  is  that  roads  are  very 
narrow,  so  that  all  passers-by  come  close  to  your  little  establish- 
ment, whereas  a  river  may  be  wide  enough  for  the  stream  of  traffic 
to  flow  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  voyager.    I  have  often 
stopped  my  boat  on  the  Saone  at  a  distance  of  more  than  200 
yards  from  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  traffic  passes,  and 
it  is  astonishing  what  a  degree  of  privacy  that  gives.     In  yachting 
expeditions  the  people  on  board  often  have  some  lonely  natural 
harbour  all  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Grordon  Stables  lays  great  stress  on  the  value  of  caravan 
travelling  for  the  improvement  of  health.  He  enumerates  no  less 
than  twenty  diseases  which  ^  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  caravan 
life.'  He  places  em/tiui  at  the  head  of  the  list,  treating  it  as  a 
disease,  and  no  doubt  it  may  become  a  very  formidable  one,  but 
the  objection  is  that  ennui  may  easily  be  produced  in  some  natures 
by  the  causes  which  relieve  it  in  others.  A  sailing  voyage  relieves 
ennui  in  those  who  have  a  natural  taste  for  sailing,  but^  unless  the 
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nautical  instinct  is  present,  emiui  is  produced  by  the  first  calm  or 
the  first  contrary  wind.  I  think  I  know  some  people  of  both  sexes 
in  whom  the  mere  slowness  of  caravan  travel  and  the  daily  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  life  would  certainly  produce  em/mii.  Many 
of  the  other  ailments. mentioned  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  are  de- 
pendent for  relief,  not  exactly  on  caravan  life  in  itself,  but  on  the 
enjoyment  of  that  kind  of  life,  which  is  not  given  to  everyone.  It 
comes  simply  to  this,  that  pleasurable  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with 
change  of  scene,  is  a  health-giving  influence,  but  the  exercise  must 
be  pleasurable.  Dr.  Stables  himself  has  the  same  passion  for  the 
caravan  that  other  men  have  for  a  canoe  or  a  yacht,  so  in  his  case 
it  is  probably  beneficial.  Amongst  the  ailments  he  mentions  are 
indigestion,  insomnia,  failure  of  brain  power,  and  nervousness. 
*  Some  of  the  great  factors,'  he  says,  *  in  the  cure  of  such  complaints 
as  the  above  by  life  in  a  caravan  for  a  series  of  months  would  be 
that  perfect  rest  and  freedom  from  all  care  which  is  so  calming  to 
shattered  nerves,  weary  brains,  and  aching  hearts,  the  constant  and 
pleasurable  change  of  scene  and  change  of  feces,  the  regularity  of 
the  mode  of  life,  and  the  delightfully  refreshing  sleep,  bom  of 
the  fresh  air  and  exercise,  which  is  nearly  always  obtainable  at 
night.' 

The  sensation  of  improving  health  in  those  who  are  partially 
invalided,  or  of  increasing  strength  in  the  robust,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  most  of  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  independent  travel.  With 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
real  prudence,  as  understood  by  an  experienced  traveller,  and  the 
prudence  of  those  who  have  always  lived  in  comfortable  houses, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  same.  The  traveller  does  things  that 
seem  imprudent,  but  are  not  really  so  as  he  does  them  because 
he  pays  attention  to  certain  conditions  that  others  overlook.  If  the 
reader  will  consult  the  chapter  on  *  Bivouac '  in  Galton's  Art  of 
Travel^  he  will  soon  perceive  that  even  in  what  to  comfortable 
people  seems  such  a  wild  thing  as  sleeping  out  of  doors  there  are 
ways  of  acting  prudently.  Of  two  fields  that  look  very  much  alike 
to  the  unthinking  one  may  be  safe  and  the  other  dangerous.  In 
the  same  field  one  place  may  be  a  receptacle  for  everything  that 
is  objectionable  in  the  chilled  night  air,  and  another  may  be 
healthier  than  the  nearest  house.  A  very  low  wall  of  sods  may  be 
a  sufficient  shelter  in  weather  that  is  dry  and  windy ;  a  rock  that 
has  been  well  heated  by  the  sun  in  the  day  time  may  be  a  maga- 
zine of  caloric  for  the  night.  A  hammock  swung  between  two 
trees  may  be  in  a  stratum  of  air  eight  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  warmer 
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than  that  upon  the  grass.  One  of  Mr.  Glaisher's  experiments 
showed  a  diflference  of  no  less  than  28°  between  the  cold  on  the 
ground  and  the  warmer  stratum  of  air  eight  feet  above  it. 

The  limits  of  our  space  are  reached,  but  the  subject  is  not 
exhausted.  Every  reader  will  have  his  own  notions  of  what  con- 
stitutes independence  for  the  traveller.  For  some  it  consists  in 
the  absence  of  iw/pedJvvMfnia^  amongst  which  they  class  all 
material  things,  however  useful.  They  can  hardly  tolerate 
ordinary  luggage,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  details  of  an 
encampment.  Others  seek  privacy  and  independence  in  the 
impedvmenta  themselves,  and  like  them,  and  enjoy  the  trouble 
of  looking  after  them.  These  last  are  the  only  travellers  who  ever 
master  the  craft,  yet  the  best  independence  in  travelling  is  not 
secured  by  elaborate  and  expensive  apparatus,  but  by  health  and 
energy,  with  a  contented  spirit  that  adapts  itself  easily  to  cir- 
cumstances and  treats  all  temporary  inconveniences  with  good- 
humoured  contempt.  The  most  independent  traveller  is  he  who 
is  not  dependent  on  little  comforts  and  indulgences,  and  who  in 
the  absence  of  them  can  say  merrily,  *  A  la  guerre  comme  a  Id 
guerre  ! ' 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 
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Ballade  of  the  Flight  of  Nieolette. 

*  And  the  daisies  which  she  crushed  in  passing  looked  dark  against  her  feet ; 
the  girl  was  so  white  ! ' — (^Cantefahle  d'Aucamn  et  Mooletie,  12**.) 

ALL  bathed  in  pearl  and  amber  light 
She  rose  to  fling  the  lattice  wide, 
And  leaned  into  the  fragrant  night 

Where  brown  birds  sang  of  summertide  ; 
('Twas  Love's  own  voice  that  called  and  cried) 
*  Ah  Sweet ! '  she  said,  *  I'll  seek  thee  yet. 

Though  thorniest  pathways  should  betide 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nieolette.' 

They  slept,  who  would  have  stayed  her  flight ; 

(Full  fain  were  they  the  maid  had  died !) 
She  sped  adown  her  prison's  height 

On  strands  of  linen  featly  tied. 

And  so  she  passed  the  garden-side 
With  loose-leaved  roses  sweetly  set, 

And  dainty  daisies,  dark  beside 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nieolette ! 

Her  Love  lay  pent  in  evil  plight : 

(So,  many  lovers  still  abide) 
I  would  my  lips  could  praise  aright 

Her  name  that  should  be  glorified ! 

Those  lovers,  now,  whom  foes  divide 
Do  weep  awhile — and  soon  forget. 

Ah,  would  through  these  chill  souls  might  glide 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nieolette ! 

Envoy. 

My  Princess !  doff  thy  frozen  pride. 

Nor  scorn  to  pay  Love's  golden  debt ; 
Through  His  dim  woodlands  take  for  guide 

The  fair  white  feet  of  Nieolette. 

Graham  B.  Tomson. 
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Shore-Hunting  at  Broadstairs. 


I  ADDRESS  the  following  pages  to  those  sensible  seaside 
visitors  who  wish  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  sea 
during  their  stay  on  its  shore.  Those  who  only  go  to  the  sea 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  or  to  lounge  on  the  beach  or  jetty,  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  read  these  lines. 

Acting  on  the  principle  of  taking  things  as  we  find  them,  I 
take  Broadstairs  as  being  situated  on  the  shore  nearest  my  present 
house,  and  not  because  it  affords  any  peculiar  advantages  to  the 
shore-hunter.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
shores  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  will  probably  despise  the  bleak, 
chalky,  and  muddy  coast  upon  which  Broadstairs  is  situated. 

Yet  even  in  so  unpromising  a  locality  there  is  much  to  excite 
the  interest  and  admiration  of  those  who  will  use  their  eyes. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  those  who  really  mean  business  will 
need  a  few  preparations  before  they  start  on  a  shore-hunting 
expedition.  In  the  first  place,  as  they  will  naturally  wish  to  bring 
living  specimens  away,  and  watch  their  habits,  a  temporary  home 
must  be  ready  for  them.  There  is  no  need  to  purchase  elaborate 
and  costly  aquaria,  or  even  to  take  the  trouble  of  procuring  bell- 
glasses.  I  know  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  common 
earthenware  pans,  not  more  than  three  inches  deep,  and  of  any 
width  that  may  be  most  convenient.  Two  inches  depth  of  water 
is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  in  most,  one  inch  is 
better  than  two. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  keeping  marine  creatures  alive  lies  in 
supplying  them  with  oxygen.  If  the  vessel  be  deep,  the  inmates 
soon  exhaust  the  oxygen  which  is  suspended  in  the  water,  and 
then  die.  This  would  be  in  itself  disheartening,  but  the  mis- 
fortune is  aggravated  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
decomposition  sets  in  with  all  marine  beings  as  soon  as  death 
takes  place.  In  half  an  hour  the  water  becomes  tainted,  and 
immediately  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  vessel  will  be  dead  or 
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dying  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Whereas,  if  the  vessel  be  wide 
and  shallow,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air,  the  water 
will  mostly  absorb  suflBcient  oxygen  for  the  preservation  of  the 
inmates.  Even  should  it  not  do  so,  the  instinct  of  the  creature* 
will  teach  them  to  keep  near  the  surface,  a^d  supply  themselves 
with  oxygen  from  the  air  itself. 

Neither  do  I  recommend  large  vessels.  The  most  convenient 
size  is  that  which  I  am  at  present  using — i.t.  one  foot  in  diameter 
and  three  inches  in  depth.  I  have  always  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  place  in  the  middle  of  such  pan  a  fiiirly  large  stone,  which 
will  serve  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  those  beings  which  need  it^ 
while  others,  especially  the  Crustacea  and  molluscs,  are  fond  of 
climbing  on  it,  so  that  they  can  bring  their  gills  in  contact 
with  the  air.  The  stone  must  be  carefully  washed  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  pan,  lest  any  decaying  animal  matter  should  adhere 
to  it.  A  few  watch-glasses  are  always  useful  for  the  isolation  of 
small  objects  which  are  destined  for  the  microscope. 

No  apparatus  is  required  except  a  basket,  and  perhaps  a  net, 
should  the  hunter  wish  to  capture  living  shrimps,  prawns,  or  fishes* 
There  is  no  need  for  carrying  a  water-can,  as  those  creatures  which 
will  not  endure  being  wrapped  in  seaweed  (which  should  always 
be  green),  and  so  taken  to  their  future  homes,  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  keeping.  Even  the  net  is  but  little  needed,  its  chief 
use  being  as  a  staff  whereby  the  submerged  rocks  and  ground  can 
be  tested  before  the  feet  are  trusted  on  them.  This  precaution  is 
really  needful,  as  nothing  is  easier  than  stepping  or  slipping  into 
an  unsuspected  crevice  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  release 
the  foot  without  assistance.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  advisable 
never  to  go  on  a  shore-hunting  expedition  without  at  least  one 
companion.  Such  a  precaution  may  seem  superfluous  to  those 
who  have  had  but  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  shore,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience. 

As  for  dress,  nothing  can  be  too  rough.  Some  shore-hunters 
use  wading  boots,  and  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year  they 
are  certainly  comfortable.  But  for  my  part  I  infinitely  prefer 
indiarrubber  shoes,  as  they  cling  to  the  slippery  rock  and 
afford  a  charmingly  firm  foothold.  Bare  feet  would  t)e  still  better^ 
but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  wear  boots  and  shoes  will  find 
that  their  feet  will  suffer  greatly  from  sharp  rocks,  barnacles^ 
the  edges  of  bivalve  shells,  and  often  from  fragments  of  bottles^ 

As  to  ladies,  feminine  ingenuity  can  mostly  devise  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  bathing-dress  combined  with  ordinary  costume. 
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Now  suppose  ourselves  ready  for  a  start  to  the  shore  of  Broad- 
stairs. 

If  possible,  we  will  choose  a  spring-tide,  when  the  wat^r  recedes 
farthest.  But  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  kind 
of  tide,  as  even  at  the  neap  (or,  as  the  boatmen  call  it,  the  *  nip,' 
and  the  French,  more  poetically,  *  les  eaux  mortes ')  tide  we  shall 
find  enough  material  to  keep  us  fully  employed. 

As  we  approach  the  half-tide  mark  we  shall  come  on  plenty  of 
objects  of  interest.  Sand-hoppers  will  be  jumping  in  clouds  as 
we  pass  seawards ;  shore-crabs  will  be  running  about  by  tbe  dozen ; 
star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  *  dead  men's  fingers,'  jelly-fishes,  and  the 
egg-cases  of  skate,  dog-fish,  and  whelks  will  be  scattered  about  in 
more  or  less  profusion.  But  they  can  wait  our  retiun,  and  we 
must  make  our  way  as  £eist  as  possible  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  best 
plan  to  arrive  at  the  water's  edge  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the 
ebb  is  fully  accomplished.  During  that  half  hour  the  tide  runs 
but  slowly,  then  there  is  the  half  hour  of  slack  water,  and  then 
the  tide  flows  but  slowly  for  the  first  half  hour,  so  that  we  shall 
have  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  of  work  with  the  water  at  its 
lowest  limits. 

Let  us  wade  as  deeply  as  the  water  will  permit,  and  exa- 
mine the  rock  which  has  the  densest  clothing  of  seaweed.  We 
lift  up  a  bunch  of  the  weeds,  throw  them  aside,  and  begin  to 
iavestigate  the  rock  by  touch  as  much  as  by  sight.  One  projecting' 
peak  will  be  covered  with  a  soft  and  rather  slippery  substance. 
This  is  the  *  crumb-of-bread '  sponge  {Halichondria\  which  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  entire  group.  If  we  wish  to  examine  it 
with  the  microscope,  we  must  take  a  small  water- vessel  with  us  in 
addition  to  the  basket,  as  it  needs  to  be  covered  with  water  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  health. 

A  large  piece  can  be  carried  oflf  in  order  to  be  dried  as  a 
specimen,  but  a  small  fragment  scarcely  larger  than  a  pea  is 
amply  sufficient  for  all  microscopic  purposes.  A  small  bottle 
which  can  be  hung  to  a  coat-button  will  be  large  enough  for 
several  such  specimens. 

On  reaching  home,  the  sponge  should  be  at  once  transferred 
to  the  watch-glass,  as  it  will  require  some  period  of  repose  before 
the  delicate  animal  resumes  its  functions,  drawing  the  water  into 
its  interior  through  the  small  apertures  and  pouring  it  out  in  a 
ceaseless  torrent  through  the  larger.  The  inch  power  of  the 
microscope  will  show  this  phenomenon  admirably,  but  an  ordinary 
pocket  glass,  and  especially  Browning's  *  platyscopic '  lens,  which 
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gives,  as  its  name  implies,  a  flat  field,  will  answer  for  most  seaside 
purposes. 

Encrusting  large  portions  of  the  same  rock  will  generally  be 
found  large  masses  of  rough  sandy  material,  hard  to  the  touch, 
and  yet  suflSciently  fragile  to  be  broken  by  the  fingers  or  crushed 
under  foot.  A  closer  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  pierced  over 
its  whole  surface  with  holes,  giving  it  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  sponge.  It  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  sponges, 
but  is  an  aggregation  of  sand — tubes  made  by  a  marine  worm 
called,  from  its  mode  of  life,  the  Sabella,  the  tube  being  intended 
as  a  protection  to  its  soft  body,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  *  caddis  * 
grubs  of  our  ponds  and  streams.  Many  other  such  tube-makers 
will  be  found  at  Broadstairs,  and  some  will  be  mentioned  as  we 
reach  the  zone  in  which  they  live. 

When  the  sabella  is  removed  from  its  sandy  home  it  presents 
a  very  singular  aspect,  looking  much  like  a  sausage,  to  one  end  of 
which  a  rat's  tail  of  rather  greater  length  has  been  attached. 
When  the  worm  is  in  the  tube,  the  tail  is  doubled  over  the  body, 
so  that  when  the  creature  advances  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  the 
end  of  the  tail  projects  rather  farther  than  the  head,  much  as  is 
the  case  with  a  young  kangaroo  when  peeping  out  of  its  mother's 
pouch.  Along  the  sides  of  the  body  are  the  bristle-tufts  which  serve 
in  the  place  of  legs,  and  enable  the  worm  to  traverse  the  tube 
at  will. 

It  is  an-  exasperating  subject  for  the  dissector.  The  skin  of 
the  body  is  as  tough  as  leather,  while  that  of  the  tail  is  so  thin  and 
fragile,  that  to  lay  the  creature  open  is  a  most  difiicult  task.  I 
once  spoiled  eleven  out  of  twelve  specimens,  and  only  succeeded 
in  the  twelfth  by  an  accident,  the  skin  suddenly  giving  way  just 
where  the  tail  joins  the  body,  and  tearing  a  strip  away  to  the  very 
extremity.  The  blood  of  the  sabella,  like  that  of  the  butterflies, 
is  bright  green.  In  its  early  stage  of  existence  it  is  locomotive, 
and  swims  freely  through  the  sea,  not  settling  down  in  life  until 
it  has  made  some  progress  in  its  development. 

Still  farther  out  to  sea,  the  dredge  will  tear  from  its  attach- 
ments the  still  more  wonderful  worm  called  the  Snake  Serpula 
\^«r^hh  c(mtortuplicata)f  which  is  seldom  found  except  in  groups, 
each  group  looking   like   a    knot    of  hollow,    headless    snakes 
made  of  white  earthenware.     This  creature,  however,  is  just  out- 
side the  bounds  of  legitimate  shore-hunting,   and  so  we  must> 
content  ourselves  with   its  near  relative,  the   Angled   Serpul^ 
{Serpda  triquetra),  which  abounds  on  rocks,  abandoned  shells. 
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submerged  flints,  and,  in  SAct,  almost  any  object  which  can  afford 
support  to  its  triangular  tube. 

Unlike  the  tube  of  the  snake  serpula,  which  is  free  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  that  of  the  angled  serpula  is,  like 
that  of  the  sabella,  attached  to  its  support  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Being,  like  other  creatures,  averse  to  taking  more  trouble 
than  is  necessary,  it  has  a  great  love  for  the  shell-valves  of  the 
common  scallop,  finding  that  by  running  its  tube  along  the 
grooves  it  can  save  one  side  out  of  three.  There  are  now  before 
me  seven  scallop  shells  taken  at  random,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
without  several  specimens  of  the  triquetra.  I  have  also  before  me 
a  deserted  whelk-shell  picked  up  at  Broadstairs.  The  triquetra 
covers  a  large  portion  of  it,  having  first  occupied  the  angle  of  the 
whorl,  and  thence  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the  shell. 

Dotted  about  on  the  fronds  of  the  largest  seaweeds,  especially 
those  of  the  oar-weed,  or  laminaria,  may  be  seen  numbers  of  little 
white  spiral  shells,  looking  wonderfully  Uke  those  of  the  extinct 
ammonites.  They  have,  however,  no  connection  with  the  moUuBcs, 
and  are  simply  the  tubes  of  a  tiny  worm,  allied  to  those  which 
have  just  been  mentioned,  and  called,  in  allusion  to  the  invariable 
form  of  its  dwelling,  by  the  name  of  Spirorbis. 

Take  a  few  living  specimens  of  the  spirorbis  and  triquetra 
home,  and  watch  them  while  in  your  extemporised  aquarium. 

From  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  certain  delicately  beautifiil 
and  translucent  tentacles  will  be  seen  to  protrude,,  waving  in 
all  directions,  and  withdrawn  with  a  jerk  at  the  slightest  alarm. 
These  are  the  breathing  apparatus,  and  are  analogous  to,  though 
not  homologous  with,  the  gills  of  the  fish  and  tadpoles, 

I  especially  recommend  the  examination  of  these  worms,  be- 
cause they  afford  good  examples  of  the  gills  being  set  upon  the 
head,  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  creatures'  life. 

Look  closely  at  the  chalk  of  the  rock,  and  in  many  places  its 
surface  appears  exactly  as  if  some  one  had  been  stabbing  it 
repeatedly  with  a  narrow-nibbed  steel-pen  dipped  in  ink.  These 
holes  are  the  burrows  of  a  tiny  worm  called  &pw  aeticomia,  which 
is  packed  away  in  its  habitation  just  like  the  sabella  in  its  tube, 
and  which,  when  in  good  health,  waves  a  pair  of  long  and  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  tentacles  from  the  mouth  of  its  burrow. 

Close  to  the  base  of  the  rock  are  plenty  of  the  very  remarkable 
tubes  of  the  *  Shell-binder '  worm  (JTerebeUa).  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  trace  these  tubes  throughout  their  full  length,  as  the  terebella 
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invariably  conceals  the  base  under  stones^  or  in  the  most  com- 
plicated recesses  of  the  rock. 

The  tube  is  of  the  most  singular  character.  Externally,  if  a 
number  of  terebella  tubes  be  lying  together,  they  look  very  much 
like  those  of  the  sabella,  and,  indeed,  are  composed  of  similar 
materials,  i.t.  sand-grains,  small  stones  of  various  sizes,  and  pieces 
of  broken  shell ;  entire  shells,  should  they  be  small,  being  fre- 
quently employed.  But  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  tube 
of  the  sabella  is  fragile,  and  attached  to  some  object  throughout 
its  entire  length,  whereas  that  of  the  terebella,  as  long  as  it  is 
wet  is  flexible,  is  only  attached  at  its  base,  and  is  so  tough  that 
it  will  endure  a  sharp  pull  before  it  will  break ;  when  dry,  it  is 
nearly  as  fragile  as  that  of  the  sabella. 

Moreover,  at  the  mouth,  the  edge  of  the  tube  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  diverging  threads,  like  the  cords  of  a  *  cat-o'-nine- 
tails.' The  sand,  stones,  and  shells  are,  in  fact,  only  additions  to 
the  true  tube,  which  is  composed  of  a  viscid  material  secreted  by 
the  worm  itself.  It  is  worth  any  amount  of  trouble  to  trace  the 
tube  to  its  extremity,  remove  it,  and  bring  away  tube  and  inmate 
together.  Place  it  in  a  vessel  by  itself,  scatter  some  sand,  stones, 
and  broken  shells  about,  and  the  worm  will  soon  begin  to  enlarge 
its  tube. 

From  the  head  it  puts  forth  a  vast  number  of  transparent 
tentacles,  corresponding  to  the  fibres  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. These  tentacles  are  most  wonderful  organs,  each  acting 
as  important  a  part  to  the  terebella  as  the  proboscis  does  to  the 
elephant.  They  are  flat$  and  can  be  rolled  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  seize  an  object  at  any  part  of  their  length,  much  as  a  boa- 
constrictor  can  grasp  its  prey  with  any  part  of  its  body.  With 
these  tentacles  the  grains  of  sand  and  other  small  objects  can  be 
grasped  and  removed  to  the  edge  of  the  tube,  where  they  are  glued 
to  the  structure  with  the  viscid  secretion  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

But  many  of  the  shells  and  smooth  stones  are  too  large  to  be 
taken  up  by  so  narrow  a  filament,  and  therefore  another  adaptation 
of  structure  comes  into  play.  The  tip  of  each  filament  can  be 
converted  into  a  sort  of  cup  by  widening  it,  pressing  it  against 
the  object,  and  then  withdrawing  the  centre,  thus  producing  a 
vacuum,  and  causing  the  shell  to  adhere  to  it  on  the  principle  of 
the  sucker.  The  filament  is  then  contracted,  the  shell  guided  to 
its  place,  and  fixed  with  the  cement.  It  is  thought  by  some 
physiologists  that  the  tentacles  share  with  the  gill-clusters  the 
pfiice  of  respiration. 
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Now  eject  the  animal  from  its  tube,  and  another  office  of  the 
tentacles  comes  into  play.  They  act  as  organs  of  locomotion,  the 
sucker-like  tips  being  applied  to  the  vessel  in  which  the  worm  is 
placed,  and  so  drawing  it  forwards.  On  either  side  of  the  head  is 
a  tuft  of  gill-tubes  which  serve  no  other  object  than  that  of  re- 
spiration. On  each  side  of  the  body  are  small  tufts  of  short  and 
stiflf  bristles,  enabling  the  creature  to  travel  up  and  down  its  tube. 
Where  we  stood,  while  procuring  the  terebella,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  mud  is  mixed  with  the  sand.  On  disturbing  it 
an  unexpected  gleam  of  azure,  crimson,  and  emerald  strikes  the 
eye.  It  proceeds  from  the  wonderful  worm  popularly  known  as 
the  *  sea-mouse,'  and  scientifically  as  *  Aphrodite,'  a  singularly 
appropriate  name,  as  it  is  possessed  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean.  We  will  pick  it  up,  wash  it  as  well 
as  we  can  from  the  mud  which  persistently  adheres  to  it,  and 
contemplate  it  for  a  moment  before  taking  it  home  for  closer 
examination. 

All  that  we  can  do  for  the  time  is  to  admire  the  marvellous 
colouring  of  the  long  hair-tufts  which  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
worm.  They  have  been  well  compared  to  the  plumage  of  the 
humming-bird,  and  with  good  reason. 

There  is  much  more  to  say  respecting  the  sea-mouse,  but  our 
space  is  so  limited  that  I  can  only  refer  to  one  point  of  structure, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  gills,  if  the  respiratory  apparatus  can 
be  so  called.    They  are  no  longer  tentacular  in  form  and  set  on 
the  head,  but  occupy  the  whole  of  the  back,  and  are  protected 
from  the  mud  by  a  thick  layer  of  a  felt-like  material,  which  acts 
as  a  strainer,  and  allows  no  mud  to  choke  the  organs  of  respiration. 
We  naturally  ask  ourselves  a  question.    Why  should  the  hairs 
of  the  Aphrodite  be  so  marvellously  beautiful  ?     If  the  creature, 
like  the  humming-bird  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  lived  in 
the  blaze  of  sunshine  so  as  to  display  its  wonderful  beauties,  we 
could  easily  answer  the   question.     But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
worm  not  only  lives  under  water,  but  is  buried  in  mud  so  thick 
that  a  special  straining  apparatus  is  required  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  breathe.     No   eye  can  see  its  beauties,  and  why  it  should 
possess  them  is  one  of  the  many  problems  of  Nature  which  at 
present  remain  unsolved. 

Yet  another  worm  takes  our  eye.  Wriggling  about  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rock  is  a  long,  green,  flat-bodied  worm,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  light,  displays,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  irides- 
cent hues  which  are  so  intensified  in  the  Aphrodite.     This  is  a 
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species  of  Nereis  (also  a  happily-chosen  name),  and  a  very  in- 
teresting creature  it  is. 

It  is  carnivorous,  and  possesses  a  pair  of  jaws  which  are 
seldom  seen  except  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  them* 
They  are  attached  to  the  end  of  a  supplementary  organ  called  the 
*  proboscis,'  which,  except  when  in  action,  is  withdrawn  into  the 
front  of  the  body  so  as  completely  to  conceal  them.  The  pro- 
boscis and  jaws  can  easily  be  brought  into  view  by  pressure  on  the 
front  of  the  body.  One  common  species  {Nereis  bilineata)^  so 
called  on  account  of  the  two  lines  which  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  employs  these  jaws  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

Instead  of  traversing  the  shore,  and  getting  its  own  living,  as 
every  respectable  worm  ought  to  do,  it  prefers  to  sponge  upon  the 
hermit-crab.  This  animal,  as  is  well  known,  wears  armour  only 
on  the  thorax  and  limbs,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  soft  and 
defenceless.  In  order  to  protect  itself,  the  crab  inserts  the  un- 
armoured  portion  of  its  body  into  the  abandoned  shell  of  some 
marine  mollusc.  While  small  it  has  to  put  up  in  the  shells  of 
periwinkles,  tops,  and  the  like,  and  when  full-grown  takes  up  its 
residence  in  a  whelk  shell.  It  retains  its  position  by  means  of 
certain  '  claspers '  at  the  end  of  the  body,  these  claspers  being,  in 
fact,  modified  legs.  Though  encumbered  with  the  weight  of  the 
shell,  it  can  walk  at  a  very  fair  rate,  and  is  unceasing  in  its  task 
as  a  scavenger  of  the  sea,  picking  up  and  eating  any  kind  of 
animal  matter. 

This  task  it  performs  in  quite  a  dainty  manner.  Taking  the 
food  in  one  claw,  with  the  other  claw  it  picks  oflf  small  morsels, 
putting  them  one  by  one  in  its  mouth.  Very  few  hermit-crabs 
can  attain  their  full  size  without  becoming  the  involuntary  hosts 
of  the  two-striped  Nereis.  The  worm  insinuates  its  flat  and 
lithe  body  between  the  crab  and  the  shell,  and  there  lies  con- 
cealed. It  is,  however,  only  biding  its  time.  When  the  crab  has 
secured  some  food,  and  is  conveying  it  to  its  mouth,  out  glides 
the  Nereis,  protrudes  its  proboscis,  and  with  its  hitherto  con- 
cealed jaws  takes  the  morsel  out  of  the  crab's  claw  and  glides 
back  into  its  hiding-place. 

We  are  not  likely  to  find  a  full-sized  hermit-crab  within  reach 
of  a  shore-hunter,  but  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of  small  speci- 
mens occupying  shells  proportionate  to  their  size.  The  local 
boatmen  will  always  tell  you  that  the  hermit-crabs  are  young 
lobsters,  and  will  laugh  you  to  scorn  if  you  venture  to  suggest 
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that  they  will  remain  hermit-crabs  all  their  lives.  These  czabt 
are  very  quarrelsome,  and  will  fight  desperately,  especially  if  two 
specimens  be  ejected  from  their  habitation,  and  one  of  the  shells 
removed.  At  last  the  stronger  puts  the  weaker  to  flight,  seizes 
upon  the  shell,  and  whips  into  it  as  if  shot  from  a  spring. 
The  homeless  one  tries  in  vain  to  pull  him  out,  for  at  each 
attempt  he  only  retreats  farther  and  fietrther  into  the  shell, 
pressing  his  legs  firmly  against  it,  and  blocking  up  the  entrance 
with  his  fighting  claw,  which  is  always  very  much  larger  than  its 
fellow.  In  consequence  of  this  combative  nature,  the  crab  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  *  soldier.' 

Sometimes  I  have  caused  much  amusement  by  removing  a 
hermit-crab  from  its  habitation,  and  supplying  it  with  a  shell 
about  two  sizes  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  its  body.  No 
other  protection  being  obtainable,  the  crab  picks  up  the  shell, 
twists  it  round  and  round  with  marvellous  dexterity  and  quick- 
ness, measures  its  capacity  with  its  legs,  and  at  last  makes  the 
best  of  a  bad  business  by  forcing  the  tip  of  its  body  into  it  as  far 
as  can  be  done,  and  then  walks  about  disconsolately,  knowing 
that  the  greater  part  of  its  soft  person  is  unprotected.  When  it 
has  had  time  to  become  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  a  large  shell 
should  be  placed  in  the  vessel.  In  a  moment  the  crab  pounces  on 
it,  twists  it  about,  and  with  a  movement  almost  too  quick  for  the 
eye  to  follow,  drops  the  little  shell  and  jerks  itself  into  the 
large  one,  where  it  rests  with  an  air  of  absolute  content,  which  is 
intensely  ludicrous. 

All  this  time  we  have  not  had  to  move  more  than  a  few  feet, 
though  we  have  found  so  many  interesting  beings,  and  might 
have  multiplied  the  number  many  fold  if  we  only  had  time.  So 
we  will  now  retreat  some  yards  towards  the  shore,  and  briefly 
examine  another  zone.  A  few  days  ago,  while  shore-hunting  at 
Broadstairs,  within  this  zone,  I  came  upon  a  sea-anemone  which 
quite  startled  me.  It  was  the  scarlet-fringed  anemone  of  Gosse 
{Sagartia  rrtiniata).  I  did  not  take  it,  but  pointed  it  out  to  my 
companion,  and  on  the  following  day  mentioned  it  to  Mr  J.  T. 
Hillier,  of  Bamsgate,  who  has  been  steadily  investigating  these 
coasts  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
himself  found  the  creature,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
indigenous.  He  attributes  its  origin  to  specimens  which  have 
been  imported  from  the  Continent  on  oyster-shells,  and  so  have 
found  their  way  into  so  unexpected  a  locality. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  same  gentleman  found  upon  the 
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dock-gates  of  Eamsgate  harbour  a  fine  colony  of  the  Snakelock 
Anemone  {Sagartia  viduata\  an  animal  which  was  thought  to 
be  almost  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It 
flourished  so  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Hillier  actually  sent  specimens 
to  Devonshire,  the  Bamsgate  anemones  being  finer  than  those  of 
the  Devonshire  coast.  He  attributes  their  presence  to  a  similar 
importation  of  oysters,  and  his  theory  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  entirely  vanished,  not  one  having  been  seen 
for  many  years.  In  his  opinion  its  congener  will  in  like  manner 
disappear  from  Broadstairs. 

In  the  same  zone  two  other  actiniae  simply  swarm.  The  one 
is  the  common  Beadlet  {Actinia  TrheaembryanthemuTri)^  which 
adheres  to  the  rocks  in  all  varieties  of  size  and  colour.  As  to  its 
colour,  it  has  two  leading  hues,  i.e.  red  and  green,  sometimes 
degenerating  into  brown.  Its  stem  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch 
in  height,  but  a  fine  specimen  will  measure  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

It  has  about  six  hundred  tentacles  arranged  in  six  rows,  these 
tentacles  being  chiefly  intended  for  the  capture  of  prey.  Our 
fefit-waning  space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  process  by 
which  this  feat  is  achieved.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  the  mailed 
shore-crab  falls  a  victim  to  these  actinisB,  is  held  firmly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  soft  tentacles,  slowly  swallowed,  and,  after  a  day  or 
two  ejected,  the  whole  of  the  animal  matter  having  been 
extracted  by  the  digestive  organs. 

Separating  this  creature  from  the  rock  is  not  very  easy,  as  it 
always,  when  possible,  fixes  its  base  at  the  end  of  some  crevice. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  removing  a 
Beadlet  without  injuring  the  base.  It  had  taken  advantage  of 
some  deep  holes  that  had  been  bored  by  the  pholas,  or  piddock, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Finding  itself  in  peril  the  creature 
discharged  the  water  from  its  tentacles,  sending  a  shower  all  over 
my  right  arm.  Then  it  collapsed  and  shrank  so  completely  into 
the  pholas  burrow,  that  the  greatest  patience  was  required  in 
detaching  it.  The  species  derives  its  name  of  *  Beadlet '  from  a 
number  of  small  azure  spheres  (or  *  spherules ')  which  are  set 
round  the  bases  of  the  outer  row  of  tentacles. 

Scattered  about  on  the  sandy  mud  are  great  numbers  of  the 
magnificent  Dahlia  Wartlet  [Tealia  craaaicomis)  scarcely  rising 
above  the  sand ;  its  exquisitely  tinted  tentacles  spread  in  a  circular 
form,  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  flower  whose  name  it 
has  borrowed.    It  is  called  by  the  name  of  Wartlet,  because  its  body 
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is  covered  with  little  knob-like  projections,  each  of  whicli  attaches 
to  itself  a  piece  of  broken  shell  or  stone.  When  ifc  Trithdia-ws 
the  tentacles  into  the  body,  it  sinks  almost  entirely  rmder  the 
sand,  the  portion  of  its  body  which  remains  uncovered  being'  so 
masked  by  the  stone  and  shells  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
practised  eye. 

Both  these  actinias  are  hardy  beings  if  they  be  furnished  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  I  have  not  only  kept  them  for 
considerable  periods,  but  have  reared  them  by  the  hundred. 

As  we  come  to  a  patch  of  half-dry  sand  on  our  retreat  shore- 
wards,  we  are  suddenly  saluted  by  a  shower  of  water-jets,  rising 
from  the  ground  as  if  directed  by  mischievous  boys  armed  with 
squirts,  and  producing  a  startling  eflFect  to  those  who  experience 
such  a  salute  for  the  first  time.  These  jets  are  projected  from 
the  siphons  of  certain  long-bodied  molluscs  called  Eazor-shells 
(Solen)  because  their  bodies  are  covered  by  the  two  valves  of  the 
shell  much  as  a  razor-blade  lies  in  its  handle. 

They  bore  perpendicularly  into  the  muddy  sand,  and  bury 
tbemselvts  entirely  in  it,  leaving  only  a  couple  of  small  orifices 
close  to  each  other,  looking  very  much  like  a  key-hole  in  the 
sand.  As  for  getting  them  out,  it  is  impossible  without  proper 
appliances,  and  if  we  wish  to  avenge  ourselves  for  our  wetting  we 
must  make  another  journey  to  the  shore.  They  do  not  even  eject 
a  second  column  of  water,  but  immediately  sink  to  the  end  of 
their  burrows  and  keep  themselves  out  of  danger. 

The  fishermen,  who  set  much  value  on  them  as  bait,  have  an 
ingenious  mode  of  extracting  them  from  their  burrows.  They 
carry  a  long  slight  iron  rod  barbed  at  one  end,  and  a  box  of  salt 
As  soon  as  the  razor-shell  has  betrayed  its  presence  by  the  water- 
jet,  the  fisherman  drops  a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  burrow.  Though 
the  sea  be  salt,  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  the 
solen  immediately  makes  for  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  As  it 
shows  itself  the  barb  is  driven  into  its  body  and  it  is  hauled  out 

Many  other  boring  creatures  surround  us,  some  of  which  are 
familiar  to  all  seaside  visitors,  and  others  which  are  comparatively 
unknown.  I  can  only  give  a  very  brief  notice  of  a  few  of 
them. 

The  chalk  rocks  among  which  we  are  working  are  riddled  with 
the  burrows  of  the  Pholas  shell,  of  which  a  casual  mention  has 
already  been  made.  Insignificant  as  they  may  appear,  these 
molluscs  are  most  important  instruments  in  altering  the  contour 
of  the  Kentish  coast*    Within  my  own  recollection  the  coast  has 
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receded  for  some  distance,  and  the  low  rocks  among  which  we  are 
hunting  formed,  not  many  years  ago,  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliflF. 

The  pholas  bores  into  the  chalk  and  in  process  of  time  dies. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  shells  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  They  do  not  make  all  their  burrows  horizontally,  but 
drive  them  in  all  directions,  and  in  one  instance,  when  two  pid- 
docks  happened  to  meet,  the  stronger  burrowed  completely  through 
the  feebler.  In  process  of  time  they  leave  the  rock  greatly 
weakened.  The  incessant  beating  of  the  waves  soon  breaks  away 
the  weakened  rock,  and  then,  in  some  exceptionally  violent  storm, 
down  comes  the  overhanging  rock.  So  potent  is  this  agency, 
that  the  Heculvers,  which  are  now  close  to  the  sea,  and  only 
protected  from  its  ravages  by  artificial  barriers,  were  originally 
built  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  triquetra-covered  whelk-shell,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  dotted  all  over  with  very  small  holes,  some  so  tiny 
that  the  finest  needle  could  not  penetrate  them,  and  others  so 
large  that  an  ordinary  pin  could  pass  into  them.  Two  out  of  the 
seven  scallop-shells  are  perforated  in  like  manner.  There  is  also 
before  me  a  piece  of  a  very  old  and  very  thick  oyster-shell,  which 
I  picked  up  in  the  same  place.  It  is  bored  so  full  of  holes  that  a 
mere  network  of  shell  has  been  left,  the  specimen  very  much 
resembling  the  carved  ivory  of  China. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  elaborate  perforations  are  the 
work  of  a  sponge  {Hymemacidon  telata\  though  they  look  as  if 
nothing  but  tempered  steel  could  have  produced  them. 

In  many  abandoned  shells  a  single  perforation  may  be  found, 
looking  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  bored  by  a  drill.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible,  but  through  this  little  hole  the  entire  inhabitant 
has  been  removed  from  the  shell.  The  murderer  and  robber  is 
the  common  dog-whelk  (Purpura  lapiUu8\  the  mollusc  which 
was  in  olden  days  so  valued  as  supplying  the  celebrated  imperial 
purple. 

In  common  with  many  gasteropods,  this  creature  is  furnished 
with  a  *  tongue-ribbon,'  set  with  row  after  row  of  teeth.  With  this 
extraordinary  implement  the  dog-whelk  first  bores  a  hole  through 
the  shell  of  its  victim,  and  then,  inserting  the  tooth-clad  ribbon 
into  the  body  of  the  inmate,  literally  licks  it  out  of  its  shell.  The 
eggs  of  this  mollusc  can  be  found  plentifully  upon  rocks  and 
stones,  and  often  adhering  to  each  other.  They  very  much 
resemble  egg-cups  with  the  eggs  in  them,  and  are  of  a  pale  brown. 

Lying  about  with  them  in  this  zone  are  a  number  of  appar- 
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ently  shapeless  lumps  of  jelly.  Put  them  into  any  rock-pool, 
and  they  will  immediately  show  themselves  in  their  true  forms 
and  colours.  They  are  Nudibranchs,  a  group  of  marine  molluscs 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  their  breathings  appa- 
ratus consists  of  certain  gill-like  appendages  which  are  external 
to  the  body,  and  variously  placed.  Those  which  we  find  at 
Broadstairs  mostly  belong  to  the  genera  Eolis  and  Doris.  Unless 
they  can  be  isolated  I  do  not  recommend  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  the  aquarium,  as  in  spite  of  their  fairy-like  beauty  they  are 
insatiably  carnivorous,  and  will  make  sad  havoc  among  their  fellow- 
captives. 

In  this  zone  will  be  found  in  abundance  two  species  of  star- 
fishes and  one  sea-urchin.  The  star-fishes  are  the  common  Sun- 
star  (Solaater)  and  the  Five-finger  {Uraster  rubena),  both  being 
representatives  of  the  Echinodermata.  The  structure  of  these 
creatures  is  so  wonderfully  elaborate  that  an  entire  nnmber  of  this 
magazine  would  be  insufficient  for  their  description.  I  will  there- 
fore only  mention  their  salient  characteristics. 

One  notable  point  is  the  manner  in  which  the  creature  can 
find  its  way  though  devoid  of  eyes,  and  can  perceive  the  presence 
of  prey  without  possessing  olfactory  organs.  No  one  would  have 
thought,  on  placing  an  oyster  and  a  five-finger  side  by  side  that 
the  star-fish  is  a  relentless  foe  to  the  oyster.  Those  who  can 
remember  their  first  fruitless  endeavours  to  open  an  oyster  may 
naturally  wonder  how  the  star-fish  can  achieve  such  a  feat.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  seen,  it  proceeds  as  follows  : 

Clasping  the  oyster  in  its  rays,  it  brings  its  mouth  opposite 
the  hinge.  From  the  mouth  it  pours  a  secretion  which  paralyses 
the  hinge-muscle,  and  causes  the  shells  to  open.  It  cannot,  like 
the  dog-whelk,  extract  its  prey  and  put  it  into  its  stomach,  so 
it  reverses  the  process,  and  puts  its  stomach  into,  or  rather  over, 
the  oyster,  protruding  the  stomach  from  its  mouth,  surrounding 
the  oyster  with  its  coats,  digesting  it,  and  then  withdrawing  the 
stomach  into  its  body.  The  wildest  fancy  of  Oriental  legends 
never  equalled  in  grotesque  imagination  this  perfectly  true  history 
of  the  oyster  and  the  star-fish. 

J.  G.  Wood. 
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The  Dream  Bride, 


Theseus.  Now  is  the  more  all  down  between  the  two  neighbours. 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 


PLEASANTEB  flats  can  nowhere  be  found  than  those  in 
Battenberg  Mansions.  They  front  the  park,  and  on  the 
day  when  my  mother  and  I  took  possession  of  the  suite  which 
we  had  chosen  for  our  own  abode  the  trees  were  in  all  the  pride 
of  shimmering  blossom  and  tender  vernal  green.  The  sun 
flashed  on  them,  and  they  seemed  to  convey  to  us  such  a  promise 
of  coming  happiness  that  we  hurried  across  our  drawing-room 
without  casting  one  glance  at  the  effect  of  our  lovely  new 
furniture,  though  we  had  given  such  care  and  thought  to  its 
selection ;  our  only  wish  was  to  reach  the  window.  What  a  view 
there  was !  We  had  the  country  without  the  trouble  of  going 
through  miles  of  dingy  suburbs  in  search  of  it.  We  had  a  park 
without  having  to  pay  the  bill  for  its  maintenance.  Down  below 
us  we  could  see  carriages  whirling  by,  and  great  red  omnibuses 
cumbrously  crawling  along.  There  was  a  faint  sense  of  noise  and 
movement,  but  we  were  so  far  above  it  that  it  only  reminded  us 
of  the  hum  of  bees  about  to  swarm.  We  looked  out  and  drew  a 
long  breath  of  delight,  then  we  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  which 
ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mansions.  Seven  or  eight 
flats,  all  exactly  alike,  were  abreast  of  each  other,  and  each  had 
its  balcony,  with  due  equipment  of  shrubs,  flowers,  easy  chairs, 
and  here  and  there  a  gaily-striped  awning. 

*I  wish  they  didn't  put  those  strong  railings  between  the 
balcony  of  each  flat,'  remarked  my  mother.  *  I  like  the  privacy 
of  being  shut  off,  of  course,  but  in  case  of  a  fire  we  should  be 
much  safer  if  they  were  not  there.  What  are  you  looking  at, 
Arthur  ? ' 

I  was  looking  at  a  very  pretty  girl  who  was  standing  on  the 
balcony  near  a  window,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  the  fifth  or  sixth 
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from  ours.  She  was  tall,  dark-haired,  and  queenly — queenljr  in 
face  and  figure.  At  first  I  thought  her  beauty  astounding,  bat 
soon  it  became  bewildering  to  me. 

*  You  are  not  attending  to  me,'  said  my  mother,  ruefully.  •  I 
was  saying  what  a  pity  it  was  to  have  these  great  iron  barricades 
between  each  flat — in  case  of  fire  I  mean.' 

*  Oh,  anyhow  it  is  a  pity ! '  I  exclaimed  with  much  fervour. 
She  saw  what  I  was  thinking  of  and  laughed ;  then  she  moved 
within  the  shelter  of  the  window,  kissed  me,  and  said,  *  I  am  sure 
we  are  going  to  be  very  happy  here.' 

*  I  hope  so,  mother,'  I  answered,  with  a  sigh.  We  went  into 
the  drawing-room  again,  and  felt  as  if  we  had  suddenly  been  put 
under  a  smoked-glass  shade ;  all  the  radiance  was  left  outside. 

I  went  back  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  She  was  gone. 
My  mother  took  a  book  and  seated  herself  in  the  balcony ;  I  paced 
up  and  down  the  room. 

*  She  has  gone  in,  dear,'  said  my  mother. 

*  Yes,  I  know.' 

*  They  are  putting  such  a  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
balcony — in  her  balcony,  you  know;  come  and  look  at  them, 
Arthur — such  good,  expensive  flowers  ! ' 

*  Presently,'  I  said. 

*  They  are  arranging  them  so  well,  too.  Do  you  know,  I  begin 
to  think  that  they  must  be  going  to  have  a  wedding.' 

I  went  to  look.  The  flowers  were  really  exquisite.  *  It  is  most 
likely  only  a  party  that  they  are  preparing  for,'  I  said.  *  Tell  me 
if  she  comes  out  again.'  My  mother  stayed  there  till  luncheon, 
but  I  received  no  summons. 

I  was  sitting  at  my  writing  that  evening  when  the  sound  of 
music  reached  my  ears — dance  music,  and  so  well  played  that  it 
was  a  joy  to  listen.  My  pen  kept  time  to  it  for  a  while,  but  I 
had  just  sunk  into  a  fit  of  abstraction  when  I  became  aware  that 
my  mother  was  telling  me  that  it  was  getting  late.  This  meant 
that  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven.  I  went  to  shut  the  window, 
but  when  I  was  there  the  music  took  more  possession  of  me,  and 
I  stepped  out  into  the  balcony  to  listen  to  it.  The  night  was 
simply  delicious.  I  began  to  pace  backwards  and  forwards,  con- 
scious of  nothing  the  while,  but  the  gentle  waftings  of  sweet 
flower-scented  air,  the  rise  and  fall  of  delightful  music,  and  the 
drowsy  yielding  oneself  up  to  pleasant  influences  which  comes  on 
when  the  long  day  is  done.  As  I  paced  my  balcony  I  seemed  to 
have  an  ampler  verge  and  limit  than  when  my  feet  traversed  that 
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little  bit  of  territory  in  the  morning.  Where  was  the  stout  barrier 
which  had  so  rigorously  separated  me  from  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour? Where  was  the  barrier  which  had  separated  him  from 
his  ?  I  was  now  walking  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  was  rapidly  approaching  the  house  from  which  the  music 
issued.  I  did  not  shrink  from  doing  so.  I  felt  resolved  to  go  as 
far  as  the  way  was  open.  Just  before  I  reached  the  window  of 
the  dancing-room  the  valse  came  to  an  end^  and  a  number  of 
young  men  and  girls  streamed  out  on  the  balcony.  Among  them 
was  the  beautiful  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  morning ;  she  was  more 
beautiful  still  when  I  saw  her  close.  Her  dress  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  film  of  silvery  gauze,  it  was  just  as  if  she  were  robed  in  one 
of  the  clouds  which  lie  near  the  moon,  and  are  transfused  with  its 
radiance.  It  was  a  dress  which  admirably  suited  her  spiritual 
f  beauty.  By  her  side  was  a  dark-haired  man  with  pale  face,  and 
strongly  marked  features.  I  hated  him  in  a  moment — not 
because  he  was  by  her  side,  but  just  because  I  did  hate  him. 
The  light  caught  his  diamond  studs ;  there  was  a  diamond-like 
sparkle  in  his  eyes  as  well,  which  was  detestable,  it  was  hard  and 
cold,  and  repelled  me.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  repelled  by  it. 
Together  they  stood — alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  just  as  I  was. 
No  one  appeared  to  observe  that  in  the  midst  of  other  couples 
these  two  were  enjoying  an  absolute  tSte-Ortete^  and  no  one  ap- 
peared surprised  to  see  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  standing  about  a 
yard  off,  speaking  to  no  one,  acquainted  with  no  one,  and  visibly 
occupied  in  watching  them.  I  could  hear  every  word  that  was 
said.  Nothing  remarkable  was  said.  One  admired  the  bright 
necklaces  of  golden  lights  which  marked  the  course  of  distant 
thoroughfares,  and  in  my  transcendental  state  these  did  not  recall 
lamp-posts.  Another  spoke  of  the  ever-receding  depth  of  the  blue 
vault  above.  Someone  else  remarked  that  that  had  been  said 
before ;  while  a  fourth  wondered  why  people  spoke  of  depths  when 
looking  up,  and  why  they  did  not  rather  say  ever-receding  heights. 
For  the  most  part  they  contented  themselves  with  singling  out 
special  stars  for  their  own  wonderment  and  delight ;  but  I  cared 
for  none  of  these  things,  for  my  own  bright  particular  star  had 
raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  had  seemed  to  recognise  me,  had  ap- 
proached, and  was  going  to  speak. 

*  I  thought  you  would  come,'  she  said  in  a  low  sweet  voice. 

I  could  not  speak. 

'  Was  that  charming  old  lady  who  was  in  the  balcony  with 
you  this  morning  your  mother  ? '  she  asked  with  a  fleeting  smile* 
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Then,  as  I  made  no  answer,  she  said,  *  How  do  you  like  yonr  new 
home  ?  * 

*  You  knew  me  before  I  came  to  it  ? '  I  said. 

*  No ;  oh,  no !  I  never  saw  you  till  this  morning-,  but  I  am  veiy 
glad  you  came  here  to-night.'  The  light  flickered  on  her  mooa- 
beam  dress;  her  words  were  spoken  with  quiet  earnestness.  I 
fell  under  a  spell  at  once,  and  henceforth  never  for  one  moment 
questioned  my  own  right  to  be  there.  Where  she  was,  there  it 
was  right  for  me  to  be  also.  The  dark-haired  gentleman  with 
the  diamond  studs  did  not  seem  to  share  in  this  opinion. 

*  Hadn't  we  better  go  in  ?'  he  said  to  her.  *  Come,  and  have 
some  tea.' 

*  No,  thank  you,'  she  answered ;  *  I  don't  want  it  yet.' 

*  Anyhow  you  had  better  come  in.  I  shouldn't  like  you  to 
catch  cold.' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  catch  cold,'  she  replied ;  and  turning  to 
me  said,  ^  Were  you  not  surprised  to  find  all  the  iron  rails  taken 
down  when  you  came  here  ?' 

*  Very  much  so,'  I  answered  ;  though  when  I  came  to  think  of 
it  I  had  taken  their  absence  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^  How 
is  it  that  they  were  taken  away  ?' 

^  It  is  done  every  night.  Some  of  the  people  in  these  flats  are 
nervous  about  fire,  and  these  railings  have  been  specially  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  moved  easily.  They  are  taken  down  every 
night  at  ten,  and  put  back  at  six  in  the  morning — if  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  fire,  people  could  run  along  the  balcony  an4  escape.' 

*  But  how  troublesome  it  must  be  to  be  always  taking  them 
down  and  putting  them  up  1' 

*  The  porters  do  it.  You  will  find  that  they  make  you  pay 
for  their  trouble.  They  come  here  for  guineas.  I  wonder  you 
did  not  know  that  the  rails  could  be  moved.' 

I  knew  nothing  but  that  she  had  the  most  beautiful  grey  eyes 
that  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life — dreamy  grey  eyes,  and  low-lying 
eyelids  with  strange  curves  in  them,  and  long  dark  eyelashes 
which  swept  her  cheeks.     A  new  valse  began. 

*  You  will  dance  this  with  me,'  said  he  of  the  diamond  studs, 
and  his  voice  seemed  rather  authoritative. 

*  No,  I  think  not,'  she  said.  *  This  gentleman  is  a  stranger. 
I  should  like  to  dance  it  with  him.' 

His  dark  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

*  I  did  not  expect  you  to  dance  with  anyone  but  myself  to- 
night,' he  said. 
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*  I  will  dance  with  you,'  she  said  gently,  *  but  I  must  dance 
this  with  this  gentleman — I  really  must.' 

*  Very  well,'  he  replied  morosely,  and  flung  himself  against 
the  balustrade  of  the  balcony,  while  we  went  away  to  our  dance. 
I  did  not  feel  the  least  regret  for  his  vexation,  or  the  least 
hesitation  about  entering  a  strange  house.  Nothing  was  strange 
to  me.  She  had  taken  my  arm,  and  where  she  was  it  was  natural 
that  I  should  be.  We  danced  our  one  dance,  and  then  we  danced 
another.  She  left  me  for  a  while  to  speak  to  other  people.  She 
did  not  want  to  go,  but  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  house  and 
such  civility  was  demanded  of  her.  I  stood  in  a  comer  and 
watched  her  moving  from  one  to  another.  It  was  strange  how  no 
convolution  of  the  dance,  no  chance  grouping  of  the  guests,  ever 
seemed  to  conceal  her  from  me.  I  could  always  see  her  tall, 
queenlike  figure,  always  catch  the  gleam  of  her  lustrous  robe.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  had  been  absent  for  hours.  My  face  had 
darkened  and  my  heart  felt  heavy  as  lead  when  she  came  back 
to  me. 

^What  is  the  matter?'  she  asked.  'You  look  so  different. 
What  has  made  you  look  so  very,  very  miserable  ?' 

*  You  have  been  away  so  long,'  I  said. 

*  How  long?' 

We  moved  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  clock.  She  had  been 
away  ten  minutes  only,  and  was  able  to  prove  it  to  me.  We  sat 
down  in  a  comer  where  we  were  half  hidden  by  some  gigantic  ferns. 
They  did  not  hide  us  long  from  the  dark-haired  man  with  the 
diamond  studs.  How  his  studs  flashed  as  he  crossed  the  room  to 
come  to  us,  and  how  his  eyes  flashed  too !  And  yet  his  words 
were  so  calm. 

^  There  has  been  some  misunderstanding,'  he  said.  '  I  thought 
you  would  come  to  me  when  your  dance  was  done,  and  I  suppose 
you  thought  I  would  come  to  you.  Surely  it  has  been  a  very  long 
dance  ?  Dear  me,  what  a  nice,  quiet,  secluded  spot  this  is !  Just 
the  kind  of  place  one  would  come  to  if  one  wanted  to  be  really 
alone.' 

*  Or  to  rest,'  she  said  gently. 

*  You  are  not  tired,  are  you  ?'  he  said  bmsquely.  *  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  you  to  dance  with  me.' 

*  Of  course  I  will  dance  with  you,*  she  said ;  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  her  readiness  proceeded  from  meekness  or  from 
alacrity. 

He  looked  pleased,  and  they  began  to  dance.    They  had  made 
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one  turn  round  the  room  when — oh,  joy  of  joys! — the  music 
stopped.  They  stopped  too,  and  not  very  far  from  me.  I  looked 
at  her  appealingly«  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  chair  she  had  so 
recently  occupied,  as  an  invitation  to  her  to  come  back.  She 
quite  understood,  smiled  demurely,  and  came  a  little  nearer.  I 
heard  the  dark-haired  man  say, '  You  want  to  go  back  to  him, 
I  can  see.' 

I  did  not  care  what  he  said.  I  again  looked  appealingly  ;  she 
again  moved  a  little  nearer. 

*Who  is  that  fellow?'  said  her  companion.  *I  don't  know 
him,  and  I  don't  believe  anyone  else  does.' 

^  Dearest  Beginald,'  she  said,  but  she  ended  that  speech  in  a 
whisper — I  should  have  heard  it  if  I  had  not  been  so  over- 
whelmed  by  the  tenderness  of  her  epithet. 

*  Come  to  a  diflFerent  part  of  the  room,  then,'  he  answered. 
*  Take  my  arm.' 

<  Yes,  but  you  must  let  me  go  and  speak  to  some  of  these 
people ;  I  have  said  very  little  to  them  yet.' 

*You  have  been  so  much  more  agreeably  occupied,'  he 
answered  with  a  sneer. 

I  was  not  very  scrupulous  that  night — my  own  want  of  deli- 
cacy almost  surprised  me — but  I  did  begin  to  think  that  I  ought 
not  to  hear  any  more  of  this  conversation,  and  yet  when  I  loved 
her  so,  why  should  not  her  dear  mind  lie  open  before  me  as  easy 
to  read  as  any  book  ?  I  rose  in  a  stately  manner ;  I  strode 
across  the  room  as  if  bound  on  an  errand  of  magnanimity ;  I  made 
my  way  out  into  the  balcony,  but  chose  the  side  which  was  not 
that  of  my  own  house.  The  room  next  to  the  ball-room  was 
lighted  up — people  were  going  in  and  out.  I  could  see 
through  the  window  that  it  was  full  of  tables  covered  with  cases 
of  spoons  and  forks,  jewellery,  engravings,  books,  candlesticks  and 
lamps,  and  looked  like  a  bazaar,  but  when  I  went  inside  I  saw 
that  each  article  was  labelled  with  the  name  of  someone  who 
expressed  felicitations,  and  became  aware  that  this  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  wedding  presents.  I  fled  back  to  the  balcony  and  leaned 
against  the  balustrade  to  look  over.  It  seemed  like  leaning 
against  the  bulwarks  of  a  huge  vessel  which  was  full  of  life  itself, 
but  isolated  from  all  other  centres  of  life,  and  gazing  down  into  a 
great  sea  of  darkness.  The  lamps  of  earth  were  below  me,  the 
lamps  of  heaven  above.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  there, 
for  minutes  seemed  hours,  when  she  came  and  leaned  against  the 
balustrade  beside  me. 
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*  I  could  not  get  away  before,'  she  said.  *  Now  let  us  go 
somewhere  where  we  can  be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes.' 

*  Not  in  there ! '  I  cried,  for  she  seemed  to  be  going  into  the 
room  where  the  wedding  presents  were.  *  That  room  is  full  of 
horrible  wedding  presents  ! ' 

*  They  are  my  presents,'  she  exclaimed. 

*  Yours !     Yours ! ' 

*  Yes,  mine.  Didn't  you  know  that  this  was  my  wedding 
party?' 

*  Your  wedding  party !    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  am  to  be  married  in  half  an  hour.' 

*  In  half  an  hour ! '  I  repeated  ;  I  was  stupefied. 

*  Yes,  in  half  an  hour ;  it  is  half-past  eleven  now,  I  am  to  be 
married  at  twelve.     Why  do  you  look  like  that  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  how  I  am  looking ;  you  can't  expect  me  to  look 
particularly  happy.  Do  you  really  mean  that  in  half  an  hour  I 
am  to  lose  you  ? ' 

^  I  mean  that  I  am  to  be  married  at  midnight,  and  it  is  half- 
past  eleven  now.' 

*  Then  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  the 
whole  of  that  half-hour ;  it  is  little  enough  to  give  me,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Perhaps.  Well,  you  shall  have  the  whole  of  it ;  I  will  take 
you  to  a  room  where  no  one  will  come  until  it  strikes  twelve.' 

'  Not  into  that  present  room  ! ' 

*  No,  not  into  that  present  room.' 

We  went  into  a  small  sitting-room  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 
It,  like  most  of  the  rooms,  opened  on  the  balcony,  and  was  decked 
with  lovely  white  flowers. 

*  We  can  stay  here  until  the  time  comes  when  I  am  forced  to 
go,'  she  said  sadly ;  *  I  am  so  weary  of  being  with  all  those  tire- 
some people  !  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  spend  my  time  as  I  like 
now — I  shall  not  have  much  more  of  my  own  way.' 

She  could  talk,  but  I  could  not ;  I  could  only  look  at  her  with 
anguished  eyes.  Hers  were  fixed  on  the  window,  or  perhaps  on  a 
star  she  saw  in  the  sky  far  away  beyond  it.     I  sighed  heavily. 

She  looked  at  me  and  said,  *  Why  are  you  sighing  ?  Why 
do  you  look  so  wretched?  Do  you  mind  my  getting  mar- 
ried?' 

*  Mind  it !     Of  course  I  mind  it !     I  hate  it ! ' 

She  turned  away  and  said,  *  How  very  pretty  that  long  spray 
of  stephanotis  is ! ' 

*  Don't  speak  of  stupid  flowers,'  I  exclaimed  j  *  you  promised 
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to  give  me  all  the  time  that  remained.    I  don't  want  to  think  of 
anything  but  myself  and  you/ 

*  I  must  not  think  of  you,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

I  loved  her  passionately ;  my  love  was  a  sudden  growth,  bat  a 
strong  one ;  I  knew  it  would  last  my  life.  Her  eyes  were  occa- 
sionally bent  on  me,  mine  were  always  fixed  on  her.  Each  of  us 
could  see  that  the  other  was  not  happy — ^perhaps  she  felt  for  me. 
In  the  meantime  the  thirty  minutes  which  were  all  that  now 
remained  to  us  were  rapidly  speeding  away,  and  we  were  making 
no  use  of  them  whatsoever.  I  could  not  speak — she  did  not,  and 
thus  we  sat  for  some  time  in  silence. 

She  heard  some  sound  which  startled  her  and  said,  *  They  are 
coming  to  fetch  me  to  be  married.'  She  looked  as  if  she  would 
just  as  soon  go  to  her  execution.  One  or  two  gentlemen  came  to 
the  door  and  looked  in ;  they  seemed  very  anxious,  and  we  could 
see  that  others  were  hurrying  along  the  balcony  and  the  passages 
outside.  Then  the  bride's  brother — I  could  see  that  he  was  her 
brother  by  the  likeness — came  to  her  and  said : 

*  We  can't  find  Beginald !  We  have  looked  everywhere !  Jack 
says  that  he  has  gone  away  and  does  not  intend  to  marry  you 
to-night,  because  you  have  neglected  him  for  someone  else.' 

Here,  and,  as  he  thought,  unseen  by  me,  he  indicated  by  a 
rapid  gesture  that  I  was  the  person  for  whose  sake  the  offence  had 
been  given.  He  had  spoken  in  a  whisper,  but  I  generally  hear 
whispers. 

^  Don't  distress  yourself  about  it,  dear,'  he  again  whispered ; 
^  he  will  come  back,  I  am  sure  he  will ;  but  I  hope  he  will  be 
quick,  for  the  hour  we  all  agreed  on  is  close  at  hand,  and  mother 
says  that  she  has  positively  made  up  her  mind  not  to  let  him  have 
you  at  all  if  he  is  not  here  when  it  strikes  twelve.' 

He  said  this  and  went,  and  still  we  heard  the  rustling  of  the 
garments  and  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  those  who  were  searching 
for  Reginald.  I  looked  at  her — she  looked  at  me.  *  I  only  hope 
they  may  never  find  him,'  I  exclaimed. 

She  blushed,  but  replied  courageously,  *  So  do  I.' 

I  now  discovered  that  there  was  a  clock  on  the  mantel-piece 
above  us,  only  it  was  smothered  in  white  flowers.  I  moved  some 
of  them  aside  and  tried  to  see  the  time,  and  wondered  how  much 
more  must  go  by  before  I  could  consider  it  safe  to  believe  that 
Beginald  would  not  return  to  claim  his  bride. 

*  What  time  really  was  fixed  for  your  wedding  ? '  I  inquired 
eagerly. 
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*  Midnight.  Eeginald  thought  it  would  be  quite  dark  then — 
he  didn't  want  to  be  married  till  it  was  dark  because  he  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  people  seeing  the  old  white  satin  slippers.' 

*  And  where  were  you  to  have  gone  for  your  honejonoon  ? ' 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying,  I  was  only  talking  for  the  sake 
of  making  the  time  of  waiting  seem  shorter.  I  was  using  the 
past  tense  already. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Do  you  think  that  they  will  find  him  ?  I 
mean,  do  you  think  that  he  will  come  back  of  his  own  accord  ? 
LfOok !     It  only  wants  three  minutes  to  twelve.' 

I  watched  the  minute-hand  with  feverish  anxiety.  I  seemed 
to  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  if  he  did  not  return  before 
those  three  minutes  were  gone  by,  Eeginald  would  lose  his  bride. 
She  watched  the  clock  too— neither  of  us  spoke.  I  heard  her 
breath  come  quicker  and  quicker.  I  felt  my  own  do  the  same. 
Those  three  minutes  dragged  their  slow  length  along  until  they 
seemed  to  be  hours.  Midnight  struck.  At  the  last  stroke  of  the 
hour  the  bride's  mother  entered — her  face  was  pale  and  full  of 
anguish. 

*  My  darling,  this  is  terrible !  He  can't  have  done  this  on 
purpose;  he  has  been  waylaid;  something  awful  must  have 
occurred.  In  any  case,  however,  he  can't  have  you — my  word  is 
passed,  the  hour  has  struck !  How  good  you  are  to  bear  it  so 
calmly !  How  bravely  you  are  taking  it !  Now,  I  should  like  to 
kill  him  if  I  thought  he  meant  it,'  and  so  saying  she  departed. 

^  Of  course  he  meant  it,'  said  the  forsaken  bride.  ^  I  don't 
want  to  kill  him,  poor  fellow,  but  I  should  like ' 

*  So  should  I,'  I  replied. 

*  What  would  you  like  ?'  she  asked  with  much  interest. 

*  I  should  very  much  like  you  to  do  something  which  would 
effectually  punish  him  by  making  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to 
have  you.' 

*  Ah ! '  she  murmured.  Then  she  looked  in  my  face,  coloured 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  her,  and  seemed  to  wait  for 
more. 

*  Will  you  marry  me,  instead  ? '  I  asked  very  humbly. 

She  blushed  again,  but  answered  very  quietly,  *  I  was  just 
wondering  whether  you  would  ever  love  me  enough  to  say  that.' 

*  Love  you  enough  to  say  that!  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.' 
I  held  out  my  hand  to  her ;  she  laid  her  tender  fluttering  little 
hand  in  mine.  I  said,  ^  My  darling,  I  have  loved  you  from  the 
moment  when  first  I  saw  you.    I  felt  then  that  you  must  be  mine.' 
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^  Do  you  know  I  did  the  same,  and  poor  Beginald  must  have 
seen  it,  and  that's  why  he  has  gone.*  She  rose  as  she  spoke, 
shook  out  her  moonbeam  dress,  and  began  to  go. 

*  Where  are  you  going  ? '  I  asked. 

*  To  the  next  room,  to  be  married.    Aren't  you  coming  ? ' 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.    With  some  solemnity  I  oflFered  her  my 
arm.  At  the  same  moment  at  least  a  dozen  sylph-like  bride's- maids 
glided  into  the  room.    They  spread  out  her  long  radiant  train, 
they  twisted  straying  ribbons  into  their  places,  and  then  they 
themselves  fell  one  by  one  into  position  behind  us,  and  tog-ether 
thus  we  walked  slowly  into  the  ball-room,  which  had  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity  been  turned  into  something  very  like  a  church. 
fiout-seats  had  been  arranged  in  a  long  double  row  down  the 
centre,  and  we  made  our  way  slowly  and  reverently  between  them 
to  a  raised  part  of  the  room,  where  the  clergyman,  Prayer-book  in 
hand,  was  standing,  ready  to  begin.    Difficulties,  legal  and  moral, 
were  non-existent  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.    I  was  simply  the 
happiest  man  on  earth.     She  bent  her  head  to  the  ground.     I 
could  feel  her  poor  arm  tremble. 

*  My  darling,  I  love  you,'  I  whispered,  as  we  walked  along  the 
room. 

*  He  loves  her — he  says  he  loves  her,'  said  the  two  bride's- 
maids  immediately  behind  us ;  the  two  behind  them  caught  up 
the  same  words  and  repeated  them,  and  so  did  each  bride's-maid 
to  the  very  last. 

*  Of  course  I  love  you,'  I  whispered,  *  and  indeed  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  make  you  happy.' 

The  clergyman — he  was  a  dean,  for  he  wore  a  stiff  black  silk 
apron,  knee-breeches,  and  long  black  silk  stockings — smiled 
kindly  at  us  as  we  knelt  down  before  him.  Everything  appeared 
to  have  been  arranged  with  him  and  with  the  bride's  family,  for 
not  an  objection  of  any  kind  was  made.  I  had  some  feeling  that 
certain  formalities  ought  to  be  observed,  and  asked  if  they  had  a 
special  licence. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  answered  my  bride's  brother  whose  name  was  Jack, 
*  we  have,  and  it  has  been  filled  up  with  your  name — we  thought 
that  was  what  you  would  wish.' 

*With  my  name!  But  you  do  not  know  it.  What  is  my 
name  ? ' 

*  Arthur  Romayne,  isn't  it  ? ' 

I  bowed  assent,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  Then,  as  you  know 
mine,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  your  sister's  ?  I  would 
not  ask,  only  she  is  going  to  be  my  wife  so  soon.' 
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*  You  will  hear  it  in  the  service,'  said  Jack ;  *  it  occurs  in  the 
vice.' 

I  ¥ras  content  to  wait.     What  an  angel  she  looked !     But  what 
were  these  strange  people  going  to  do  now  ?    Every  bride's-maid, 
every  girl  in  the  room  came  up,  and  each  in  turn  laid  her  bouquet 
down  in  a  circle  round  the  bride,  until  at  last  a  solid  white  wall  was 
built  all  round  about  my  darling,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
her  but  her  head  and  hands.     All  else  was  hidden  away  behind 
this  wall  of  roses,  lilies,  carnations,  jessamine,  and  every  lovely 
white  flower  known  and  grown.     Not  until  that  was  done  did  the 
clergyman  seem  to  feel  that  he  could  begin  the  service.     Ethel- 
dreda  was  my  darling's  name — it  was  saintly  and  royal  as  she  her^ 
self  was.     I  could  only  just  possess  myself  of  her  hand — it  was  as 
white  as  the  roses  which  tried  to  cover  it.     *  I  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife,'  said  that  dear  old  dean.    No  sooner  did  I  hear  the 
words  than  I  turned  to  make  her  my  own  by  a  kiss,  but  before 
I  could  do  so  some  bride's-maids  pressed  in  between  us,  and  one 
held  me  back,  exclaiming,  *  Oh,  you  must  not  think  of  doing  that 
until  all  we  girls  have  got  our  bouquets  back — and  the  right  ones 
too ! '  Never  before  that  moment  had  I  any  conception  how  strong 
bride's-maids  were.     Then  the  white-robed  girls  once  more  came 
forward  in  turn  and  each  took  her  bouquet,  and  then  the  bride's- 
maids,  whose  bouquets  were  beneath  all  the  rest,  got  theirs ;  my 
Etheldreda  was   released  from   durance  in  that  fragrant  white 
tower,  and  at  last  I  could  see  my  dear  and  beautiful  wife.     I 
kissed  her  once,  I  kissed  her  twice,  I  shook  hands  with  people 
who  told  me  that  they  were  now  my  sisters,  brothers,  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins.    We  all  looked  pleased  to  see  each  other,  and  signed 
papers,  and  wished  good  wishes,  and  then  some  one  flimg  open  a 
heavy  door  and  said  that  we  were  to  go  in  to  supper ;  which  we 
did,  nothing  loth,  and  drank  sparkling  champagne,  and  made  flat 
speeches,  after  which   my  wife  disappeared  to  put  on  lier  trar- 
velling  dress. 

*  By-the-bye,  my  dear  Arthur,'  said  my  aflFectionate  mother-in- 
law,  *  you  have  not  told  us  where  you  think  of  going  for  your 
honeymoon.' 

*  To  Switzerland,  eventually,  but  for  the  moment  my  arrange- 
ments are  not  quite  made.  I  think  I  had  better  take  my  wife  to 
my  own  house  now — we  can  go  abroad  to-morrow.* 

*  Much  better !  I  will  lend  you  my  carriage  to  take  you  home 
— it  is  at  the  door  now,  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  a  portly  old  gentle- 
man who  had  informed  me  ver^  recentlv  thfit  he  was  my  uncle. 
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*  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  oflFer,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  Kvc  so 
near  that  I  shall  not  require  a  carriage.  My  house  is  only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  this.' 

*  That  is  no  matter,'  said  my  mother-  in-law ;  'you  don't  supper 
that  I  shall  allow  my  Etheldreda  to  walk?  I  shall  not  thiak  of 
it  for  a  moment — what  would  people  say? ' 

*  Yes,  what  would  people  say  ?  Etheldreda  must  go  in  a 
carriage — indeed  she  must.' 

*  But  she  can't,'  I  answered  simply, 

*  She  must.  As  if  we  would  permit  her  to  leave  her  liome  on 
foot !  What  an  idea  to  propose  such  a  thing ! '  exclaimed  and 
muttered  half-a-dozen  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  simultaneously. 

*  But  if  a  carriage  can't  get  to  my  house •'  I  began,  and 

stopped,  for  I  saw  every  eye  fixed  doubtfully  on  me  ;  one  and 
all,  they  were  beginning  to  ask  themselves  if  they  had  perhaps 
been  too  rash.  Jack  began  to  hum  *  Sally  in  our  Alley,*  and  the 
uncle  said,  *  I  don't  see  how  you  could  consider  yourself  entitled 
to  marry  into  our  family.' 

'No,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  marry  into  our 
family,'  said  a  chorus  of  aunts  and  cousins. 

*  Let  me  speak,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,  let  him  speak,'  said  the  least  choleric  uncle. 

*  I  live  in  a  flat — in  a  flat  exactly  like  your  own !  The  only  way 
to  go  to  it  is  along  this  balcony — no  carriage  can  go  along  that*' 

*  Certainly  not.'  *  Quite  right.'  *  Absurd  to  doubt  a  person  of 
such  evident  gentility.'  '  Anyone  can  see  at  a  glance,'  &c.,  &c. 
All  murmurs  but  such  as  these  were  hushed  in  a  moment. 

*  My  Etheldreda  is  changing  her  dress,'  I  said ;  *  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  just  run  home  for  five  minutes.  I  must  do  some- 
thing in  honour  of  her  arrival.  I  think  I  will  light  all  the  candles. 
I  would  have  made  much  more  preparation  if  I  had  but  had 
notice.  If  she  comes  back  while  I  am  away,  say  where  I  am, 
please,  and  tell  her  that  I  ¥rill  return  immediately.' 

'All  right,'  said  Jack,  and  off  I  went  boimding  along  the 
balcony  as  if  treading  on  air. 

My  dear  mother  had  of  course  gone  to  bed  long  ago.  What 
would  she  say  next  morning  when  she  found  that  she  had  a 
daughter  ?  She  had  left  two  lamps  burning.  I  lit  every  candle  I 
could  find.  I  dragged  some  flowers  into  more  prominent  places; 
arranged  one  or  two  chairs  which  had  been  pushed  into  awkward 
position?.,  and  then,  when  I  had  put  an  empty  cup  of  cocoa  which 
my  mother  had  enjoved  before  going  to  bed  carefully  out  of  sight, 
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I  had  done  all  that  was  in  my  power  to  welcome  home  my  bride. 
My  darling  would  perhaps  be  ready.  I  darted  along  the  balcony 
to  go  to  her.  I  dashed  against  something  that  resisted  me.  I 
struck  my  forehead  against  something  that  gave  me  a  violent 
blow.  I  put  my  hand  up  to  my  forehead  and  could  feel  a  great, 
smarting,  tingling  boss.  The  shock  of  finding  my  way  impeded 
and  the  pain  of  the  blow  almost  stunned  me ;  my  mind  was  so 
confused  that  at  first  I  could  not  understand  what  had  happened. 
Oh,  woe !  Oh,  agony !  Oh,  despair !  I  had  dashed  against  the 
iron  railing  which  had  so  obdurately  penned  me  within  the  limits 
of  my  own  domain  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  had  ended 
by  being  my  wedding-day.  Yes,  the  pitiless  barrier  stood  firmly 
rooted  in  its  place ;  the  four  barriers  beyond  it  were  in  theirs,  and 
the  fan-shaped  bits  of  supplementary  malignity  were  all  up  aloft 
in  theirs.  What  could  this  mean  ?  How  could  anyone  have  put 
them  back  so  quickly  ?  There  they  were  in  all  their  iron  strength. 
I  looked  to  see  if  I  could  climb  over ;  the  fan-shaped  group  of  spikes 
at  the  top  effectually  put  an  end  to  any  idea  of  that  kind. 
Besides,  my  own  railing  was  not  the  only  one  I  should  have  to 
surmount ;  four  more  such  barricades,  all  exactly  alike  in  strength, 
lay  between  me  and  my  wedded  wife,  and  ruthlessly  barred  me 
from  all  chance  of  approaching  her.  And  even  if  I  did  succeed  in 
getting  over,  how  could  Etheldreda  ?  I  looked  at  her  windows ; 
a  bright  Ught  was  still  streaming  firom  them,  but  there  was  no 
sound  of  music  or  laughter  now.  She  no  doubt  was  sitting  wait- 
ing for  me,  and  perhaps  thinking  me  a  second  Beginald. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  what  she  had  told  me  about  the  rail- 
ings, and  tried  to  discover  the  method  of  fastening  them  of  which 
she  had  spoken.  The  darkness  made  it  impossible.  I  ran  back 
to  get  a  candle.  My  mother  was  standing  near  the  window,  but 
the  room  looked  very  dark.  There  was  no  light  in  it  but  one 
solitary  lamp. 

*  You  here,  mother ! '  I  exclaimed.  *  Why  did  you  blow  out 
all  the  candles  ?  ' 

*  What  candles,  dear?'  she  asked  in  a  very  sleepy  voice.  I 
looked  round  and  saw  none,  but  I  knew  that  I  had  lighted  them, 
and  said,  ^  Suppose  she  had  come  and  found  everything  looking  as 
dismal  as  this  ? ' 

*  Skt  had  come !    Who  is  she  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  She— oh,  never  mind  now,  mother;  I  must  go  to  her,'  I  said 
impatiently,  as  I  seized  the  lamp  and  hurried  off  with  it  to  the 
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balcony  to  see  if  I  could  discover  how  the    railing  was  taken 
down. 

*  Arthur !  Arthur ! '  cried  my  poor  mother  as  she  followed  me, 
*  don't  go  out  and  give  yourself  another  terrible  blow.  I  don't 
believe  you  are  awake  yet.  Let  me  have  that  lamp; — it  is  not 
safe.  I  am  quite  sure  you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing.  You 
are  still  half  asleep.' 

*  Asleep ! '  I  said  indignantly ;  ^  I  have  not  been  asleep.' 

*  Not  so  comfortably  as  if  you  had  been  in  bed  perhaps,  bnt 
you  have  slept  since  eleven.     Do  go  to  bed  now.' 

I  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

*It  is  past  two,  Arthur;  do  go  to  bed.  The  music  is  over— 
you  can  sleep  now.  I  wouldn't  have  let  you  stay  on  the  sofa  so 
long  if  I  had  not  thought  that  you  were  just  as  well  there  as  in  bed 
while  that  music  went  on.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  wedding 
this  afternoon  at  one  of  the  flats  beyond.' 

*  Not  this  afternoon ;  it  was  at  night — at  midnight.' 

*  Not  the  wedding ;  that  was  the  dance  they  gave  after  it.  I 
happened  to  see  the  bride  go  away,  for  I  went  out  about  four 
o'clock.  The  bridegroom  was  a  thick-set,  blue-eyed,  £ur-iiaired 
Saxon — just  the  kind  of  man  a  dark-haired  girl  would  marry. 
The  bride  was  the  girl  you  saw  and  admired  so  much  this  morning 
in  the  balcony,  only  she  looked  much  more  beautiful  when  she 
went  away.' 

*  She  is  not  gone,  mother — she  is  my  bride.     I  married  her  at 
midnight.' 

*  You  poor  dear  I  At  midnight  you  were  lying  on  the  sofa, 
sleeping  and  dreaming  and  tossing  yourself  about  so  that  I  was 
terrified  lest  you  should  hurt  yourself.  I  have  been  sitting  by  you 
for  hours,  and  yet  you  have  hurt  yourself  after  all.  It  is  the  music 
that  has  made  you  dream.'  As  she  spoke  the  light  which  still 
issued  from  the  windows  on  which  my  regretful  eyes  were  fixed 
was  gradually  being  extinguished.  That  too  was  to  be  taken  firom 
me. 

*  You  say  that  I  have  only  been  dreaming,  mother,  but  my 
dream  was  so  vivid,  so  life-like.' 

*  Well,  not  exactly  life-like,  dear.  In  real  life  you  would  not 
have  found  a  wife  so  quickly ;  and  excuse  me,  dear,  even  you, 
though  you  are  so  unpractical,  would,  when  you  found  that  you 
couldn't  go  to  her  by  the  balcony,  have  remembered  that  every 
house  has  a  door.' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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The  Decimalising  of  the  Coinage. 


THE  subject  of  our  coinage  and  its  decimalisation  must  be  of 
interest  and  importance  to  us  all,  and  not  less  so  by  the  fact 
that  its  consideration  and  settlement  upon  a  permanent  basis 
must  precede  that  of  a  long-desired  rearrangement,  also  in  a 
decimal  direction,  of  our  irregular  and  capricious  multiplicity  of 
weights  and  measures.  Most  of  us  know  the  difficulties  with 
which  money  transactions  are  carried  on  in  this  coimtry,  not  only 
amongst  ourselves,  in  the  lesser  transactions  of  daily  life,  but  in 
the  greater  and  more  formidable  ones  of  international  commerce, 
and  how  simple  the  same  might  be  rendered  by  the  adoption  of  a 
decimal  system,  by  which  much  of  the  arithmetic  rendered  neces- 
sary by  our  present  system,  and  the  labour  now  wasted  in 
troublesome  reductions  from  one  denomination  to  another,  might 
be  done  away  with.  Such  a  clumsy  system  is  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation  like  ours.  The  present  irregular  relationship  of  one 
denomination  to  another  is  the  chief  disadvantage  of  our  present 
coinage  ;  the  relative  proportion  of  the  farthing  to  the  penny,  of 
the  penny  to  the  shilling,  and  of  the  shilling  to  the  pound,  having 
neither  similarity  nor  uniformity,  each  denomination  has  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  separate  sum ;  and  in  the  business  of  international 
commerce  the  extra  work  involved  by  the  computations  of  foreign 
currency  and  weights  and  measures  increases  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  business  of  daily  life  is  conducted.  The  decimal,  or 
ten-and-ten  system,  may  be  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  Nature's 
mode  of  reckoning,  the  ten  fingers  supplying  in  our  childhood  a 
ready  and  convenient  means  for  this  purpose. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  a  decimal  over  a  duodecimal  or  octonal  system,  for 
these  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  a  moment's 
consideration ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  reduce,  in  an  instant,  without  the  usual  arithmetical  cal- 
culation, a  sum  of  any  dimensions,  into  as  many  denominations 
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as  may  be  required,  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  advantag^es  to 
be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system.     This  is  eflfected 
by  what  is  termed  *  inspection,'  which  may  be  more  clearly  shown 
by  separating  the  figures  of  a  sum  nearest  the  right  hand  by 
vertical  lines :  for  instance,  supposing  a  sum  to  consist  of  five 
figures,  thus,  48576;  or  as  integer  and  fraction,  485-76;    and 
these  figures  representing  coins  of  account,  the  integer  would 
represent  the  unit  5  and  the  tenth  and  hundredth  above  it^  which 
we  will  nomenclate  for  the  sake  of  convenience  as  the  *  anr '  and 
the  *  imperial ; '  and  the  fraction,  the  tenth  and  hundredth  below 
it,  as  the  *  dime '  and  *  cent.'     The  sum  would  read :  4  imperials, 
8  aurs,  5  units,  7  dimes,  and  6  cents,  or  485  units   76   cents. 
That  the  number  12  has  more  divisors  than  10  is  undisputed,  but 
although  this  appears  plausible  at  first  sight  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
in  actually  performing  a  division  by  3,  say  of  such  a  siun  as 
138.  7^(2.,  no  advantage  is  really  gained,  for  after  dividing  the 
13$.  one  shilling  remains  to  be  added  to  the  7^(2.,  leaving   19|r2. 
to  be  divided  by  3,  with  the  awkward  result  which  is  at  once 
obvious.     As  regards  the  number  of  decimal  places,  whatever 
system  is  adopted  in  the  future,  two  only  are  necessary — the  10th 
and  100th  of  the  unit,  the  number  of  denominations  being  simply 
a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  subject  of  the  decimal  coinage  has  been  repeatedly  before 
oiu:  Grovemment  and  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but 
beyond  issuing  a  new  florin  of  the  value  of  2«.  instead  of  1«.  8ci., 
as  the  *  tenth  of  a  pound,'  nothing  further  had  been  done  by 
our  Grovemment  towards  this  object  tmtil  the  late  proclamation 
announced  the  fact  of  the  coining  of  a  double-florin,  presumably 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  dollar.     Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
advantages  of  a  decimal  coinage  in  1824  by  Lord  Wrottesley,  in 
1832  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  1834  by  General  Pasley,  and  in  18.^8 
by  the  Commission  upon  weights    and  measures  appointed  by 
Lord  Monteagle;    but  the  first  formal  recommendation   to  the 
Government  emanated  from  a  Boyal  Commission  of  which  Sir 
George  Airy  was  chairman  in  1841.    It  was  again  advocated  in 
.1841-1848   and   1853    by  Professor  De  Morgan,  and  in  1847 
the  florin  of  28.  made  its  appearance.     Then,  in  1852,  appeared 
the  petition  of   the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,   and  in 
1853  a  committee,  whose  report  was  unanimously  in  fiaivourof 
a  decimal  coinage.     In  1854  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system 
were  brought  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  the 
Bank  of  England.     In   1857  the  second  Royal  Commission  sat, 
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in  which  Mr.  Brown,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire,  brought  in  a 
motion  which  embraced  the  whole  question,  and  in  which  debate 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  part,  his  opinion  being  in  favour  of  a  decimal 
system,  but  that  the  rectification  of  the  coinage  must  precede 
that  of  the  weights  and  measures.  Subsequently  a  Decimal 
Association  was  formed,  from  which  many  publications  emanated. 
Then  the  petition  to  Parliament  was  presented,  signed  by  1,200 
merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  recommending  its  adoption, 
taking  the  pound  as  the  basis.  This  has  been  described  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  petitions  ever  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  mercantile  and  commercial  bodies  of  Liverpool  were  also 
in  favour  of  it.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  commercial  associa- 
tions, schoolmasters,  and  others  petitioned  Parliament,  praying 
for  the  new  system ;  and  the  Bank  of  England,  besides  virtually 
adopting  a  decimal  system  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  bullion, 
contributed  lOOZ.  to  the  funds  of  the  Decimal  Association.  Now, 
again,  in  this  the  fiftieth  year  of  our  Queen's  reign,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  petition  emanating 
from  sixty-eight  out  of  sixty-nine  Chambers  of  Commerce,  praying 
for  a  decimal  system. 

Opinions  concerning  such  an  important  subject  as  the  proposed 
change  in  the  coinage  of  this  country  must  naturally  be  somewhat 
various.  Some  writers  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  basis,  disregarding  altogether  our  present  coins; 
others  have  put  forward  various  schemes,  which  may  be  classed 
into  four,  for  decimalising  our  present  coins ;  but,  before  we  con- 
sider these,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  different  coins  of  account,  and  see  what  changes,  if 
any,  they  have  undergone  in  past  ages. 

The  British  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  is  a  legal  tender  to 
unlimited  amount,  and  contains  113  grains  of  fine  gold,  alloyed 
with  2  grains  of  copper  to  every  22  grains  fine.  Under  the  Act 
of  1816,  when  our  silver  standard  was  abolished,  the  gold  pound 
was  made  to  constitute  the  sole  unit  and  standard  of  value  of  our 
monetary  system.  Coins  of  gold  first  came  into  use  in  the  reign 
of  Fidward  III.,  his  *  noble '  being  valued  at  6«.  8cZ.,  but  as  it 
gradually  increased  in  value  until  it  became  lOs.  Edward  VI. 
replaced  the  former  coin  by  an  *  angel,'  which  continued  till  the 
Commonwealth.  The  *mark'  was  a  *  double  angel,'  valued  at 
13«.  4<i.  The  name  sovereign  was  first  given  to  the  *  double 
royal,'  stamped  with  the  figure  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  made 
current  for  20«. ;  Henry  VIII.  called  it  a  *  unit,'  and  stamped  it 
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with  the  Roman  numerals  XX.;  Charles  I.  called  it  a  gfoineay 
because  the  gold  emanated  from  the  Guinea  coast.  Guineas  were 
first  coined  in  1663;  later,  this  coin  fluctuated  in  value  from 
20«.  to  2l8.,  until  George  I.  declared  it  a  representative  of  21^. 
After  this  we  had  a  double  standard,  until  in  1816  the  sovereign 
in  its  present  form  was  again  made  identical  with  the  pound 
sterling,  and  the  silver  coins  became  mere  tokens,  deriving*  tJieir 
value  from  the  pound,  as  at  present.  The  half-sovereign  was  the 
*  noble '  of  Edward  III.  and  the  *  royal '  of  Henry  VIL 

Silver  is  a  legal  tender  to  40«.  only.     The  standard  of  silver 
coin  consists  of  thirty-seven  parts  of  pure  silver  and  three  of 
copper.     The  shilling  is  an  ancient  coin  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was 
stamped  with  two  deep  incisions  crosswise,  so  that  it  coold  be 
broken  into  four  if  necessary ;  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it 
fluctuated  greatly  in  value  from  5d.  to  20d.,  with  various  inter- 
mediate values.     Sixty-six  shillings  are  coined  from  a  pound  troy  of 
standard  silver.     The  Danish  shilling  is  equal  to  \d.^  the  Swedish 
to  ^(2.,  and  the  Hamburg  to  lc2.     The  name  florin  was  first  applied 
to  a  Florentine  coin,  called  from  *  flore,'  a  lily,  it  being  stamped  with 
this  flower.     It  was  at  first  a  gold  coin.     It  is  the  chief  coin  of 
account  in  Austria,  and  is  valued  at  28. ;  in  Holland  and  Germany 
it  is  valued  at  1«.  8c2.,  as  it  was  formerly  in  this  country.     The 
sixpenny  piece  was  formerly  called  a  *  tester,'  and  is  immortalised 
thus  by  Ben  Jonson :  *  In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester ; '  and  by 
Smollett :  *  While  I  have  a  shilling,  thou  sha'n't  want  a  tester.* 

The   penny  (from  the    Danish   ^peTtge^    money)  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  days  was  of  silver,  and  represented  the  240th  of  a  pound 
weight  of  silver;  but  this  dwindled  down  until  it  became  too 
small  to  be  useful  or  convenient,  and  was  finally  abolished  by 
Charles  I.     Copper  money  was  first  issued  by  Charles  II.,  but  was 
not  made  current.     In  1797  the  first  copper  penny  as  a  legal 
tender  was  struck  at  Birmingham,  weighing  exactly  one  ounce, 
but  the  more  recent  pennies  have  become  mere  tokens,  240  to  the 
pound  sterling,  about  half  their  nominal  value,  and  legal  tender 
to  twelve  pence  only.     Up  to  1816  the  penny  was  not  as  it  is  now 
the  240th  of  20a.,  but  of  158.  2d.y  of  our  present  money.  Twenty- 
four  pennies  are  coined  from  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  copper.     Half- 
pennies and  farthings  were  not  coined  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  penny  previous  to  this  being  indented  with  a  cross-mark  like 
the  shilling  for  fractional  purposes.     Silver  farthings  ceased  to  be 
coined  under  Edward  VI.,  and  silver  halfpennies  under  the  Com- 
monwealth.    There  being  no  silver  coin  of  greater  value  than  the 
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penny,  Edward  III.  coined  a  *  groat,'  or  great  penny,  of  silver, 
equal  to  4c2.  The  Saxons  had  brass  and  copper  coins,  *  stycas,' 
valued  at  the  eighth  part  of  a  penny.  The  farthing,  from  the 
Saxon  <  feorthung,'  the  fourth  part,  is  inherently  antagonistic  to 
a  decimal  coinage,  and  its  retention  in  the  coinage  would  involve 
a  third  decimal  place  for  the  fraction,  and  thus  upset  the  decimal 
series ;  the  half  of  the  next  denomination  above  it  being  repre- 
sented by  '05,  the  fourth  part  would  be  represented  by  either 
'02^  or  -025  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  25  parts  in  a  hundred  is  much 
easier  for  the  average  mind  to  grasp  than  250  in  a  thousand. 

We  thus  see  that  all  our  existing  coins  of  account  have 
fluctuated  more  or  less  in  value  at  one  time  or  another ;  it  can- 
not be  of  much  importance,  therefore,  which  of  them  is  adopted 
as  a  basis,  provided — 1st,  that  it  is  the  most  useful  coin  for  the 
purpose  of  decimalisation ;  2nd,  that  its  adoption  will  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  present  value  of  the  existing  coins, 
with  the  stamps,  postage  and  revenue,  the  various  licences,  taxes, 
duties,  &c. ;  and  3rd,  that  its  adoption  woidd  give  us  coins  as 
nearly  equivalent  as  possible  to  the  principal  coins  of  other  im- 
portant nations,  the  chief  of  which  are — the  dollar,  the  franc, 
and  the  mark. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  cannot  put  the  pound,  the  shilling, 
and  the  penny  into  decimal  relation  without  altering  the  value  of 
one  or  another  of  them,  the  shilling  and  the  half-sovereign  being 
the  only  coins  claiming  a  decimal  relationship.  The  four  schemes 
may  be  described  as  follows — 1st,  the  florin  scheme;  2nd,  the 
shilling  scheme;  3rd,  the  farthing  scheme;  and  4th,  the  tenpenny 
scheme.  In  the  two  iirst  of  these  the  penny  would  undergo  a 
change  in  value ;  in  the  two  last  it  would  remain  as  it  is,  but  in 
the  former  of  these  it  would  cease  to  be  a  coin  of  account. 

The  first  scheme  would  make  the  florin  the  new  unit,  dividing 
the  pound  into  1,000  and  the  florin  into  100  mils,  instead  of  into 
960  and  96  farthings  respectively.  10  mils  (or  more  correctly 
10  cents)  would  equal  1  dime  (2fd.),  10  dimes  1  florin,  10  florins 
1  pound.  The  shilling,  although  still  of  the  old  value,  would 
cease  to  be  a  coin  of  account,  whilst  the  threepenny  bit,  being 
reduced  slightly  in  value,  and  now  called  a  *  dime,'  would  be 
elevated  to  that  dignity.  The  five-mil  piece  would  take  the 
place  of  the  penny,  l-20th  instead  of  l-24th  of  a  florin.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are,  that  we  should  retain  our  gold 
standard  and  all  the  larger  coins  of  the  existing  currency.  The 
disadvantages  are,  the  alteration  in  the  bronze  coins,  the  penny 
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disappearing,  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  being  reduced  by  4  per 
cent. ;  and  the  necessary  interference  with  the  postage  and  rev^ue 
stamps,  duties,  licences,  taxes,  &c. 

The  second  scheme  is  that  which  would  make  the  shilling-  the 
unit,  dividing  it  into  ten  pennies  of  ten  cents  each ;  all  the  other 
coins  above  it  in  value  remaining  at  their  present  value,   but 
becoming  decimalised;   the   shilling  becoming   1*00,    the    half- 
crown  2*50,  and  so  on.    Ten  cents  would  equal  1  penny  (1-lOth 
of  a  sMlling),  10  pence  =  1  shilling,  10  shillings  =1  half-6overeigii 
(to  be  called  a  *  noble'  or*  royal'),  10  half-sovereigns^  1  five- 
pound  piece  (*  imperial '  or  other  name).    This  scheme  has  the 
fiftult  of  the  first,  namely,  the  necessary  change  in  the  penny, 
but  in  this  instance  by  20  per  cent,  instead  of  4,  which  would 
necessitate  also  a  complete  revision  of  the  tariffs  of  the    Post 
Office,  the  Revenue,  Customs,  &c. ;   and   the  public  would  g^t 
ten  instead  of  twelve   stamps   for  their  shilling.     We   should 
retain  the  shilling,  the  equivalent  to  the  mark,  but  we  should  not 
possess  an  equivalent  to  the  firanc  or  doUar. 

The  third  or  farthing  scheme  would  start  from   this  coin, 
decimalising  upwards,  thus:  10  cents  (or  £su:things)  would  equal 
1  dime  (2^(2.);  10  dimes=:l    florin  (2^.   1(2.);    10    florins=l 
guinea  (208.  10(2.)     The  unit  here  would  be  the  florin  slightly 
increased  in  value ;  calculations  from  old  to  new  money  could  be 
made  without  difficulty,  but  the  penny  becoming  now  four  cents 
would  lose  its  individuality.    The  various  taxes,  licences,  duties, 
stamps,  &c.,  need  not  be  interfered  with,  as  all  sums  could  be 
readily  reduced  to  farthings  or  cents.    The  disadvantage  of  this 
scheme  is  that  all  the  coins  except  the  farthing  would  be  increased 
in  value  by  four  per  cent.,  or  by  one  halfpenny  to  every  shilling ; 
and  we  should  have  no  equivalent  to  the  franc,  although  the  doUar 
and  mark  would  be  represented. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that  as  regards  the  alteration  in 
the  coins  no  decimal  system  can  be  introduced  without  some 
change  in  one  or  other  of  these,  the  point  to  decide  being  which 
scheme  will  necessitate  the  least  amount  of  change,  and  which 
coins  bear  the  change  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
majority  of  the  public.  The  penny  must  be  granted  to  be  our 
most  useful  coin,  for  it  is  the  coin  of  the  poor  man,  of  the  small 
and  large  tradesman,  and  of  the  public  generally.  The  shilling 
is  our  next  most  useful  coin,  but  it  must  take  the  second  place. 
The  larger  coins  are  not  of  so  much  importance  when  tbe 
necessity  for  a  change  arises ;  for  those  who  deal  in  large  sums— 
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wholesale  houses  of  business,  large  trading  iirms,  banks,  &c. — 
would  now  conduct  all  their  dealings  in  tenpences  and  fractions ; 
in  fact  many  of  these  have  already  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping 
their  accounts  in  pence  and  decimalising  upwards  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  themselves. 

The  next,  the  fourth  scheme,  has  all  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  last,  but  with  the  additional  one  that  the  penny  is  taken 
as  the  basis,  it  being  divided  into  10  parts,  which  may  be 
actual  or  nominal,  according  to  requirements.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  introduction  of  a  tenpenny  coin  as 
the  new  unit,  which  for  convenience  we  will  call  an  ^  argent ; ' 
10  cents  would  equal  1  penny  (or  dime),  10  pence  =  1  argent 
(lOd.),  10  argents  ==  1  aur  (8«.  4d.),  10  aur8=  1  imperial  (83«.  4(i.). 
Either  of  these  last  two  coins  might  eventually  form  a  new  gold 
standard.     The  coinage  would  stand  as  follows : 


Present  value. 


Paper  or  Grold 
Gold 


Silver 


Bronze 


Imperial 
5  Aurs . 


For 

change 

only. 


Double-aur    . 
Half-sovereign 

AUB 

5  Argents 
Half-ciown    . 
Florin  (old  value) 
Shilling 
Abgent 
50  Cents 
Penny,  10  Cents 

5  Cents 

2      „ 
Cent  . 


100-00 

50-00 

24-00 

20-00 

12-00 

1000 

5-00 

3-00 

2-00 

1-20 

1-00 

0-60 

0-10 

005 

0-02 

0-01 


83 

41 

20 

16 

10 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 


4 
8 
0 
8 
0 
4 
2 
6 
8 
0 
0  10 


5 

1 

\ 


Withdrawn  from  the  currency  as  being  unnecessary  or  in- 
convenient : 

Double-florin.         •    4*80  Threepenny-piece .     0*30 

Florin  (of  24cf.)      .     2-40  Farthing       .         .     0-025 

The  shilling  would  remain  exactly  of  the  same  value  as  before — 
12  pence,  but  would  now  be  represented  as  1*20  argent;  \b.  6d!. 
as  18  pence,  reduced  to  cents  by  multiplying  by  10 — that  is,  by 
simply  adding  a  nought  =180  cents,  or  1*80  argent,  and 
denominated  as  1  argent  8  pence  and  0  cent.      The  5-penny 
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piece  would  take  the  place  of  the  G-penny,  the  penny  "would 
become  10  cents,  the  halfpenny  5  cents,  and  the  2  and  1  cents 
might  be  issued  for  change.  At  first  it  would  be  required  only  to 
introduce  the  tenpenny  and  eight-and-fourpenny  coins  ;  the  florin 
reverting  to  its  old  value  of  1«.  8ci.,  the  new  bronze  issue  of  1  and 
2  cents  coming  later  on.  The  simplicity  with  which  all  amounts 
can  be  reduced  to  pence  renders  it  easy  to  convert  amounts  in  old 
to  new  money.  One  pound  sterling  would  be  equivalent  to  24 
argents  or  tenpences,  and  the  half-sovereign  to  12.  32.  6«.  1  j<2. 
reduced  to  pence  would  be  793|c2.,  or  7,937  cents  (the  ^  cent  being 
dropped),  decimalised  thus :  79*37  argents,  or  79  argents  37  cent& 

The  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  arranging  the  coins  is 
that  the  penny,  the  poor  man's  coin,  remains  untouched,  the  veiy 
great  importance  of  which  must  be  evident  to  everyone.       The 
great  number  of  important  amounts  that  are  dependent  upon  the 
integrity  of   the    penny  is  enormous — the   penny   postage   and 
receipt  stamps,  the  penny  a  mile  of  railway  companies,  the  penny 
newspaper,  various  fares,  arid  the  hundred's  of  other  commodities 
that  are  oflFered  for  a  penny.     To  interfere 'with' these  would  be  no 
light  matter.    There  are  the  tariflfs  of  the  great  departments  of 
State — the  Post  Office,  Inland  Bevenue,^  Excise  and   Customs, 
with  the  various  rates,  duties,  taxes,  licences,  &c.— which  need 
not  be  interfered  with..    This  scheme,  and  this  .only,  fulfils  all  the 
requirements   previously   mentioned  as  being  .requisite  for   the 
perfect  decimalising  of  our  coinage,  and  in. the  following  manner. 

Firstly,  it  adopts  as  its  unit  a  coin,  the  deeies  of  the  penny 
which  is  recognised  byall  as  the  most  useful  coin  in  the  currency, 
and  the  one  that  we  c£Cn  least  do  without. 

Secondly,  it  interferes  with  none  6l  the  existing  coins, 
except  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces,  which  are  unimpor- 
tant, merely  representing  s'o  many  pence ;  and  the  florin  and  its 
new  double,  the  reversion  of  the  former  of  which  to  its  old  value 
would  probably  interest  no  one,  whilst  the  latter  would  certainly 
not  be  missed ;  it  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  stamps,  the  du- 
ties on  the  different  commodities,  such  as  tobacco,  spirits,  &c«,  the 
taxes,  the  Post  Office  regulations,  railvJay  and  Customs  tariffs, 
and  with,  in  fact,'  nothing  that  costs  a  penny  or  its  multiple. 

Lastly,  the  dollar  is  represented  by  the  5-argent  piece,  the 
franc  by  the  argent,  and  the  mark  by  the  shilling ;  the  rupee 
being  more  nearly  represented  by  the  florin  of  l«.  8d.  than  by 
the  old  value  of  that  coin.  If  we  are  to  have  a  decimal  coinage 
at  all,  it  must  be  evident  to  us  that  this  is  the  only  scheme  that 
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will  put  an  end  to  all  our  difficulties  and  solve  the  question  of 
international  currency.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Yates,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1 854,  to  call  the 
tenpenny  coin  a  *  frank '  («tc),  but  this  would  virtually  commit  us  to 
the  silent  assertion  that  we  had  adopted  a  French  coin,  whereas 
the  coin  is  one  half  our  own  old  florin,  represents  10  of  our  pence, 
and  is  not  of  the  same  actual  value  as  the  franc,  although  near 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  international  intercourse. 

Any  legislation,  with  a  view  to  introducing  a  decimal  coinage, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  permissive,  so  that  those  who  would 
prefer  to  make  their  computations  by  decimals  could  now  have  a 
chance  of  doing  so,  whilst  those  who  would  still  prefer  to  use  the 
older  and  more  clumsy  system  of  £«  s.  d.  q.  might  also  do  so.  These 
latter  would  no  doubt  soon  recognise  in  the  5  cent  piece  their 
old  halfpenny,  and  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  2  and  1  cent 
pieces,  their  size  giving  them  a  very  good  idea  of  their  value.  The 
poor  would  have  no  more  difficulty  with  these  small  coins  than  had 
the  Irish  when,  in  1825,  the  shilling  was  changed  from  l.Sc2.  Irish 
to  12(i.  English,  which  change  was  effected  without  any  trouble. 

A  very  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  introducing 
new  coins  is  that  each  one  has  marked  upon  it,  not  only  its  nwrne^ 
but  its  relative  value  to  the  unit,  such  as — *  penny,'  *  one-tenth 
of  an  argent,'  *  5  cents,'  *  one-twentieth  of  an  argent.' 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  any  alteration  being  made  in 
the  gold  standard,  the  c6in  itself  eulogised,  and  its  purity  justly 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  tied  down  to  this  particular  coin  or 
weight;  the  same  authority  that  preserves  to  us  the  pound 
sterling  could  originate  and  preserve  as  pure  a  coin  of  any  other 
value :  the  choice  of  a  unit  or  standard  coin  being  simply  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  utility.  That  changes  such  as  might  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  coinage  and  placing  it 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis  are  objectionable,  and  greatly  to  be  dis- 
couraged, must  be  granted ;  but  these  will  be  rendered  unnecessary 
when  the  coinage  is  finally  settled  ;  and  when  such  an  important 
subject  as  the  coinage  of  a  great  nation  is  affected,  such  considera- 
tions as  a  little  trouble  and  inconvenience  at  the  first  onset,  ought 
to  have  no  weight. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  name  *  Victoria '  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  half-sovereign;  but  personal  names,  it  is  obvious, 
can  only  obtain  a  temporary  position,  general  names  having  a 
greater  chance  of  permanent  retention. 
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In  conclusion,  the  following  list  of  the  units  of  the  difiereot 
countries  may  be  of  interest.     It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain, 
India,  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  the  only  coixntries 
that  have  not  adopted  a  decimal  coinage.      Tunis,    altbough 
amongst  the  number,  will  probably  adopt  the  French   system. 
The  unit  silver  coins  of  the  following  countries  are  of  the  same 
sterling  value,  namely,  8|(2. : — France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
— franc  of  100  centimes ;  Greece — drachma  of  100  lepta  ;  Italy — 
lira  of  100  centesimi  (these  countries  constituting  what  is  known 
as  the  ^  Latin  Union,'  their  coins  being  alike  in  fineness  and 
weight);   Boumania — ley  of  100  banis;   Spain — peseta  of   100 
centimes;  Servia — dinar  of  100  paras;   Bulgaria — leva   of   100 
stotinkis.     The  sterling  value  of  the  unit  coins  of  the  following 
countries  varies,  and  is  bracketed  after  each: — ^Finland — ^mark 
of  100  pennis  (9i^c2.);  Germany — ^mark  of  100  pfeimig  (lO^d.); 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway — crown  of  100  ore  (1«.  Ofci.); 
Holland   and   Java — florin   of    100    cents     (1«.    8<i.);    Austro- 
Hungary — florin  of  100  kreutzers  (1«.  \\\d.^\  United  States — 
dollar  of  100  cents  (48.  2f(i.);   Bussia — ^rouble  of    100   kopecs 
(3«.   2d.);    Portugal — teston    of    100    reis    (4|d);    Peru    and 
Venezuela — sol    of    100   cents   (3fi.    ll^d.);    Chili,    Columbia, 
Uruguay,  and  Mexico — peso  of  100  centavos  (3«.  ll^d.,  Mexico 
48.  3|d.) ;  Japan— yen  of  100  sen  (48.  3^^.) ;  China— tael  of  100 
conderias  {^s.   3|ci.);  Brazil — ^milreis  of  1,000  reis  (28.  Ofd.); 
Persia — banabat  of  10  shahis  (10c2.).    The  following  systems  are 
undecimalised : — British  Empire — shilling  of  12  pence  and  48 
farthings  (lid.);  India — rupee  of  16  annas  (l8.  lO^d.,  real  value 
now  about  l8.  7d.);  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt  and  Tunis — piastre 
of  40  paras  (2cZ«,  2:^(2.,  and  5f d.  respectively).    The  gold  coins  of 
all  the  above  countries  vary  between  5,  10,  and  20  times  the 
value  of  their  unit  silver  coins,  the  Turkish  pound  consisting  of 
100  piastres  (208.  fid). 

W.  W.   HARDVinCKE. 
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One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman. 


The  nndiflcover'd  coantiy  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 


IV. 

THE  lasty  summer  sim  was  shining  on  the  woods  of  Suriled,  and 
the  air  was  fall  of  the  hoarse  music  of  horns.  Deepin  th  eforest, 
in  a  natural  glade,  Barxelhold,  beaming  with  coquettish  graces, 
made  her  throne  on  the  prostrate  body  of  a  wild  bull,  slain  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  chase.  A  light  shawl  of  Cyprian  wool  formed 
her  robe,  fastened  on  the  hip  and  on  the  shoulder  by  golden 
clasps.  Over  the  right  shoulder  a  leopard  skin  was  brought  across 
the  body  and  &stened  around  the  waist  by  a  broad  band  of  red 
hide.  The  woollen  robe  opened  at  the  right  hip  and  showed  a 
rounded  limb  encased  in  strips  of  soft  deerskin  held  together  by 
laced  thongs,  and  from  knee  to  ankle  embraced  by  greaves  formed 
of  split  oz-hom.  Her  little  feet  were  covered  with  soft  red  hide, 
bound  by  thongs  of  the  same  colour.  The  left  breast  and  both 
arms  were  bare,  and  her  bright  yellow  hair  flowed  about  her 
shoulders.  A  cap  of  fine  red-dyed  hide  edged  with  a  circle  of 
gold  crowned  her  with  a  careless  and  saucy  grace. 

A  pyramid  of  dead  game,  wild  ox,  deer — red,  fellow,  and  roe, 
— ^boar,  wolf  and  bear,  rose  intermixed  pell-mell  behind  her,  and 
the  glade  was  filled  by  groups  of  huntsmen  and  beaters.  Here 
were  half  a  dozen  wild  fellows,  tanned  and  be^irded,  holding  each 
a  leash  of  huge  brindled  bull-dogs,  big  as  the  mastiff  of  to-day, 
brutes  with  broad  white  toes,  and  black  square  muzzled,  fierce  and 
silent.  There  was  no  bell-mouthed  music  where  these  beasts  ran, 
for  they  chased  and  killed  their  quarry  without  a  sound.  Here, 
at  rest,  one  would  yawn  now  and  again,  and  one  would  growl,  but 
out  of  mere  contentment  and  the  joy  of  a  full  stomach.     The 
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men  who  had  charge  of  them  wore  a  sort  of  rude  uoiform  to 
indicate  their  office,  a  kilt  of  boarskin,  a  headdress  of  the  same, 
with  the  savage  carved  tusks  of  the  beast  gleaming  on  either 
side  the  head,  and  a  short  spear  and  a  bull's  horn  slung-  right  and 
left  by  ropes  of  bark  across  the  naked  shoulders. 

The  boar  huntsmen  carried  short  spears,  the  bull  huntsmen 
wore  kilts  of  the  red  hide  of  their  quarry,  and  bore  i^esjioiis 
which  were  a  combination  of  axe  and  lance.  The  netsmen  bore 
long  nets  of  stout  bark  rope  and  thong.  Here  and  there  in  the 
throng,  employed  for  mere  purposes  of  burden,  were  serfs, 
prisoners  of  war  from  other  nations,  whose  condition  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  iron  collar  worn  about  the  neck. 

Bending  over  Barxelhold  was  a  personage  who,  for  his  time  and 
place,  was  something  of  a  dandy.     His  attire  was  a  curious  blend- 
ing of  Roman  civilisation  and  British  barbarism.     He  was  clad  in 
a  tunic  of  the  Boman  cut,  of  yellow  wool  trimmed  with  square 
lappets,  with  an  embroidered  edge  of  blue.     Over  the  tunic  he 
wore  a  cincture  of  polished  brass  studded  with  silver  stars,  and  the 
brass  sheath  of  a  short  Boman  sword  clanked  gently  against  this 
as  he  moved.     He  wore  knee-caps  of  metal,  greaves  of  red  leather, 
and  sandals  of  wood,  the  red  straps  of  which  were  enriched  with 
silver.    The  most  distinctively  native  note  in  his  costume  was  the 
wolf-skin  headdress  which  crowned  his  gold- red  hair.     His  locks 
were  braided  on  either  side  his  head,  and  the  plaits  fell  backward 
over  his  shoulders. 

This  was  Osweng,  chief  of  the  Lennian  nation,  then  subjugated 
by  the  Bomans,  and  held  in  much  contempt  by  their  hardier 
neighbours.     He  and  Barxelhold  were  near  each  other  oflener 
than  Feltor  cared  to  know,  and  the  king  with  his  broad  back 
planted  against  an  oak  tree,  and  an  untasted  horn  of  ale  lifted 
half  way  to  his  lips,  lowered  upon  the  pair  with  a  sidelong  look  of 
jealousy.     The  young  Osweng,  with  many  affectations  of  posture, 
fanned  the  queen  with  a  leafy  oak  branch,  and  murmured  compli- 
ment with  such  posings  and  glancings  as  he  had  seen  employed  by 
Boman  gallants  within  the  garrisoned  walls  of  Deva.    Barxelhold 
shot  arch  glances  at  him,  or,  if  the  murmured  compliment  were 
too  open  even  for  the  full-flavoured  fashion  of  the  time,  turned 
away  with  mock  shyness. 

Feltor,  lowering  more  and  more,  lifted  the  horn  to  his  lips, 
emptied  it,  still  glaring  sideways  at  his  wife  and  the  foolish  suitor, 
and  then  with  a  savage  gesture  hurled  it  away. 
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Kot  far  from  the  queen  and  Osweng  sat  a  group  of  hard-bitten 
and  sinewy  old  warriors  at  the  end  of  their  forest  meal.  Among 
them  was  one  Roedweg,  a  giant  of  a  man,  with  a  beard  of  tawny 
grey,  eyes  like  a  hawk's,  and  a  nose  like  the  hawk's  beak. 

*  Look  ye  there,'  said  Eoedweg,  who  was  a  man  of  privilege, 

and  spoke  his  mind  when  and  where  he  would.     He  flung  a  great 

hairy  bare  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  young  Osweng  with  a  broad 

gesture  of  disdain.     *  Nowadays  they  call  that  a  man.     Plaiteth 

himself  like  a  woman,  and  loveth  fighting  as  I  love  drouth.  Before 

There,  the  land  is  coming  to  be  nothing  worth.     The  lads  piping 

small  like  the  lasses,  and  cutting  of  their  beards  to  look  womanly. 

Fellows  that  will  not  drink  to  their  peg  at  a  dinner  nor  risk  their 

skins  in  fight.     Where  be  the  lads  I  knew  in  youth  ?     The  crows 

are  lusty  and  shiny  over  many  a  score  of  them.     Feast  is  well 

enough.     Who  loveth  a  feast  after  a  fight  better  than  I  ?  or,  for 

matter  of  that,  before  it?    But  all  feast  and  no  fight?'    He 

wrinkled  his  tough  old  muzzle  in  disgust.     ^  Who  hath  drunk  all 

the  mead  ?    Give  me  the  mead,  Doedek,  lest  I  smite  thee  over 

that  bald  scalp  of  thine.     Ha!     Hast  fangs  yet,  old  wolf-dog! 

Why,  I  love  thee  for  it.    Wouldst  fight  ?    Nay — hit  something 

older  or  younger  than  I  be." 

Now  all  this,  as  the  privileged  old  war-hound  meant  it  to  be, 
was  audible  alike  to  Barxelhold  and  Osweng.  The  queen  laughed 
mischievously  as  her  courtier  changed  colour,  and  transferring  the 
oak  bough  to  his  left  hand  laid  the  right  upon  the  embossed  hUt 
of  his  short  sword. 

*  Once  on  a  while,'  proceeded  Eoedweg,  grimly  noticing  this 
gesture,  and  winking  on  the  attentive  circle,  *  a  chief  bore  a  long 
sword,  and  it  was  held  for  a  sign  of  his  rank.  Now  as  honour 
shorteneth  they  shorten  the  blade.  And,  look  ye,  lads,  of  all  things 
loathly  under  the  clouds  this  new  way  with  women  is  the  worst. 
Who  talketh  to  his  ale-horn  before  drinking  ?  "  Dear  ale,  I  am 
athirst,  and  dear  ale,  thou  art  sweet,  and,  sweet  ale,  I  do  desire 
thee."  Drink  and  have  done !  I  am  mad  at  this  muddling  of 
the  women's  heads  with  speeches.  The  woman  is  the  man's  prize, 
and  hath  been  ever,  save  when  the  man-fool  clippeth  and  braideth 
and  adometh  himself,  and  will  not  please  the  woman- fool  out  of 
his  manlihood  but  by  falling  into  her  likeness.  It  was  ever  so, 
lads,  I  tell  ye,  firom  the  days  of  the  gods  downwards — since  Odan 
tripped  There  on  the  greensward  and  there  was  a  beginning  of 
Britons.' 

With  this  the  huge  old  war-dog  was  aware  that  all  eyes  in 
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the  circle  were  bent  laughingly  on  something  behind  him,  and  ere 
he  could  turn  hie  head  a  soft  warm  arm  slid  down  by  his  ear,  %sA 
embraced  his  grizzled  old  throat  below  the  tawny  grey  beard,  aad 
gently  with  a  series  of  mild  persuasive  tugs  coaxed  his  head 
backwards.  And  obeying  these  gentle  little  tugs,  with  a  coimte- 
nance  exceeding  grim,  he  rolled  half  over  and  saw  BarxelboM 
bending  above  him,  and  looking  down  upon  him  with  mischievoizs 
relishing  laughter  in  her  eyes.  At  that  Boedweg's  swe^ing 
moustache  parted  on  a  sudden  from  his  sweeping  beurd,  revealing 
a  cavern  edged  with  teeth  as  sparkling  white  as  a  doge's,  and 
he  let  out  a  great  laugh  like  a  thunder  with  no  malice  in  it, 
Barxelhold  tweaked  his  ear  as  if  she  would  wring  it  firom  his 
head,  but  he  laughed  the  louder,  and  at  the  last  the  queen 
boxed  his  ears  with  both  hands  together,  at  the  which  he  laughed 
the  louder  yet, 

^  Tis  strange,  lads,'  he  said,  with  a  sudden  air  of  philosophy, 
Hhat  any  should  take  a  pleasure  in  smiting  that  they  cannot 
hurt.  Now,  what  with  drink  from  within  and  buffets  from  with- 
out, my  head  hath  grown  to  be  like  oak,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  snch 
soft  hands  should  be  bruised  against  it.  For  soft  hands  become 
the  women-folk  somehow.  I  know  not  how.  Who  hath  drunk 
all  the  mead,  Aidan  ?     Give  it  hither.' 

He  drank  and  chuckled,  and  wiped  his  beard  with  the  back  of 
his  brown  hand. 

*  There  will  be  no  more  days  like  the  old  days,'  he  said,  when 
the  queen  had  gone  back  to  her  place,  and  had  resumed  her  con- 
versation with  Osweng,     *  There  is  no  pith  in  the  lads'  bones. 
Why,  when  I  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Eoman  legionary  over  at 
Deva  yonder,  the  chief  men  among  them  would  sing  to  string^ed 
instruments  of  music,  not  like  the  harp — which  is  a  thing  a  man 
may  laugh  at  or  rage  over,  or  weep  if  it  so  please  him — but  a 
thing  a  maid  might  carry,  and  they  sang  to  the  women-folk,  and 
the  women-folk  to  them.    And  'twas  these  who  beat  the  lads  of 
Lennia.     I  have  been  like  to  vomit  at  the  thinking  of  it  many  a 
time.     But  I  tell  ye,  valour  is  departing  out  of  the  earth,  and  the 
old  days  are  done  with.     They  will  never  see  our  like  again.    We 
began  with  the  gods,  and  every  generation  groweth  punier.   They 
will  end  with  times  when  Heurtan  would  be  held  to  be  a  giant.' 

Just  then  there  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  of  huntsmen  and 
beaters,  and  Barxelhold  and  Feltor  looking  up  at  the  same 
moment  to  seek  the  reason  of  it,  saw  the  tall  white-robed  figure 
of  Wenegog  advancing  with  a  rapidity  which  took  nothing  from 
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the  stem  dignity  of  his  presence.  His  eyes  sought  and  found  his 
daughter  and  the  king,  and  he  raised  a  hand  to  each  of  them. 
Then  he  passed  through  the  glade,  and  entering  upon  a  forest 
avenue  awaited  them  there.  The  chieftains  rose  and  gathered  in 
groups,  looking  after  him  and  the  pursuing  figures  of  their  king 
and  queen,  for  this  sudden  intrusion  upon  the  kingly  sport 
seemed  to  indicate  something  of  importance. 

The  druid  turned  to  await  the  arrival  of  Barxelhold  and 
Feltor. 

*  What  tidings  now  ? '  the  king  demanded. 

*I11  tidings,'  Wenegog  answered.  *The  fool  Heurtan  hath 
taken  Wankard  again  and  again  to  the  cave  of  the  blasphemer 
David.  And  last  night  both  the  fool  and  the  child  were  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  David  spake  incantations  over  them,  and  they  are 
with  him  and  of  his  heresy.'  Barxelhold  and  Feltor  exchanged 
glances,  Feltor  looking  on  his  consort  with  menace  and  reluct- 
ance, and  she  regarding  him  with  an  aspect  of  triumph. 

*  Who  brought  word  of  this  ?'  asked  Feltor  gloomily. 

*  I  bring  word  of  it,'  answered  Wenegog.  *  Let  that  be  enough.' 
He  turned  to  his  daughter.  *  There  is  no  child  of  thy  body,'  he 
said  with  a  momentary  gentleness,  ^  and  thus,'  facing  round  on 
Feltor  with  a  sudden  cold  wrath  and  resolve,  *  this  heretic  spawn 
of  thine  might  rule  the  land,  and  the  work  we  did  for  the  gods 
three  years  since  might  be  undone.  But  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
folly  and  an  end  of  the  blasphemers.  Thirty  and  three  of  them 
were  at  their  heathen  rites  last  night,  and  thirty  and  one  are  in 
my  hand  already.' 

*No  hair  of  the  child  shall  be  hurt  further,'  said  Feltor 
doggedly.     *  Hast  crippled  him  already.' 

*  We  speak  not  yet  of  the  child,'  Wenegog  answered.  *  Heur- 
tan hath  borne  him  away,  and  hath  saved  himself  for  awhile.' 

*  Wankard  is  too  young  for  the  gods  to  be  angered  by  him,' 
said  Feltor.  *  How  knoweth  he  what  hath  been  done  with 
him?' 

*  I  think  Feltor  is  half-smitten  with  this  plague,'  Barxelhold 
said  smilingly. 

The  king,  with  a  face  grown  pale,  turned  upon  her  and  searched 
her  with  his  eyes. 

*  Art  tired  already  ?'  he  asked.  *  Wouldst  have  my  life  also, 
and  take  yonder  jay  from  Deva  in  my  place  ? ' 

Barxelhold,  looking  at  him  with  an  enigmatical  face,  raised 
her  eyebrows  and  slowly  nodded  twice  or  thrice,  whether  in  wonder 
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at  this  burst  of  jealousy  or  in  confirmation  of  it  he  €x>uld   not 
tell. 

*  How  know  I,'  muttered  Feltor,  *  but  the  next  horn  I  empty 
may  be  the  last  ? ' 

Barxelhold  laughed  with  a  sudden  tantalising  brightness,  and 
then  taking  his  clenched  hand  in  hers  drew  it,  in  spite  of  some 
resistance,  around  her  neck  and  nestled  to  him,  looking  apwardi 
to  his  gloomy  eyes. 

*  Art  a  great  fool  by  times,  Feltor.' 

The  soft  contact  of  her  supple  figure  thrilled  throug^h  him,  as 
it  did  always,  and  his  eyes  began  to  hunger  at  her.  Wenegog 
wrinkled  his  keen  nose  in  contempt  and  spoke  again. 

*  Heurtan  passed  nigh  by  here  with  the  child  bat  a  while 
agone.  He  hath  made  for  one  of  the  heretic's  fo;c-earths.  Let 
them  be  found,  and  let  an  end  be  made  of  madness.' 

*  As  you  will,'  said  Feltor,  and  turning  he  called  hoarsely  npon 
Roedweg,  who  rbse  at  his  voice  and  approached  with  soldierly 
alacrity.  *  Heurtan,  the  fool,'  said  Feltor,  *has  borne  away  my 
child,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  has  sought  one  of  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  Christian.  Take  a  band  of  a  score.  Find  him  and 
David  likewise,  and  bring  them  bound  to  me.  Let  no  harm  come 
to  the  child.' 

Eoedweg  drew  his  long  sword  in  silence,  and  with  it  signalled 
to  one  who  stood  amidst  a  group  of  huntsmen.  The  man  raised 
a  horn  to  his  lips  and  sounded  Eoedweg's  call.  Straightway  all 
of  the  old  war-dog's  following  rose  and  gathered  together ;  and 
he,  marching  to  meet  them,  chose  the  men  he  had  need  of  and 
gave  his  orders.  The  men  slipped  away  into  the  forest  avenues, 
north  and  south  and  east,  and  went  rustling  in  alternate  shine 
and  shadow  through  the  undergrowth. 

Barxelhold  slipped  from  Feltor's  arm,  and  without  a  word 
sauntered  to  where  Osweng  sfood  beside  the  slain  wild  bull.  The 
king  followed  her  awhile,  but  when  she  paused  by  Osweng  he 
also  paused,  and  seeing  the  horn  he  had  thrown  away  firom  him 
awhile  before,  he  stamped  upon  it  with  a  passionate  rage.  Then, 
recovering  himself  from  this  Outburst,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
return.  There  was  a  clamour  of  horns  and  voices,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  broad  sun-dappled  glade  had  fallen  back  to  the 
solitude  and  silence  which  of  right  belonged  to  it. 
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V. 

On  the  northward-facing  coast  of  Wales  stands  a  prodigioas 
headland  overlooking  the  Irish  Sea.  When  There  and  Odan 
visited  the  world  it  was  on  this  great  headland  that  they  set  up 
their  habitation,  and  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  Coerleans  held 
the  ground  saicred.  On  the  bald  brow  of  the  hill  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Vreda  had  lain  for  now  three  years  uncovered  from  the 
airs  of  heaven.  Her  people  had  robed  the  dead  form  in  silks 
from  Phoenicia,  and  had  hung  gems  of  price  about  her  neck,  and 
set  the  regal  circlet  of  gold  upon  her  brow.  They  had  built  a 
pyramid  of  unhewn  stones  on  the  edge  of  the  sheer  precipice, 
and  after  solemn  pomp  of  obsequy  had  left  the  dead  to  silence 
and  decay. 

Twice  daily,  at  morning  and  at  evening,  a  druid  climbed  the 
height  and  fed  the  fire  which  slumbered  beside  the  cairn.  On 
quiet  days  the  smoke  of  the  pyre  rose  high  into  the  air,  and  in 
tempestuous  times  it  streamed  wildly  inland  or  seaward  as  the 
storm  drove  it ;  and  always  it  was  a  sign  of  sorrow  to  the  people. 

At  irregular  intervals  the  solitude  of  the  wild  place  of  rest  was 
broken  by  the  incursion  of  parties  sent  thither  to  hew  wood  for  the 
funeral  fire.  There  were  stories  among  the  Scots  pirates,  whose 
little  vessels  scourged  the  seas  thereabouts — and  who  dwelt  upon 
the  northern  Irish  coast, — to  the  purport  that  the  queen  lay 
amidst  marvellous  treasures,  and  they  cast  concupiscent  glances 
towards  the  column  of  smol^e  which  betrayed  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  fancied  riches.  They  were  daring  enough  for  most 
things,  but  the  most  daring  amongst  them  did  no  more  than  dream 
of  the  rich  find  which  might  have  been  made  there,  if  the  treasure 
had  not  been  under  the  direct  guardianship  of  the  gods. 

After  the  death  of  Vreda  strange  things  happened  to  David. 
His  life  had  always  been  strange,  and  if  the  story  of  it  were  told 
to-day  it  would  sound  as  incredible  as  a  fairy  tale.  But  in  all  his 
spiritual  experiences  he  had  known  nothing  like  the  commanding 
impulse  which  controlled  him  now.  That  impulse  drove  him 
often  to  one  thing  that  had  no  apparent  purpose  in  it,  but  he 
obeyed  without  question,  patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  the 
meaning  of  his  own  act  should  be  made  clear  to  him. 

Three  months  after  the  death  of  Vreda  the  impulse  first  came 
upon  him.  He  awoke  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  not  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  he  sought  the  place  where  the  queen  bad  been  laid. 
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He  ascended  the  height  with  pain,  stumbling-  often  in  the  dark-  . 
ness,  and  reaching  the  foot  of  the  cairn,  he  plucked  a  brand  &om 
the  smouldering  fire,  swung  it  into  the  air  until  it  flamed,  and  tien 
bearing  it  in  his  right  hand  climbed  the  rugrg-ed  pile  of  stones. 
The  cairn  was  sunk  at  the  top,  and  in  the  hollow  lay  the  remain? 
of  Vreda.  The  Phoenician  silks  were  torn  to  a  thousand  tatters  br 
the  beaks  of  carrion  birds,  and  the  jewels  lurking  amid  the  rags 
flashed  here  and  there  in  the  light  of  the  torch.  The  regal  circlet, 
and  the  armlets  and  anklets  of  gold,  lay  tarnished  amid  the 
bleaching  bones. 

David  beholding  this,  wept  aloud,  but  in  a  little  while  a  strange 
quietude  fell  upon  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  cave  in  a  sur- 
prising peace  of  spirit. 

The  impulse  came  upon  him  often,  and  he  obeyed  it  the  more 
willingly  that  his  visits  to  the  cairn  were  always  followed  hj  the 
same  inscrutable  calm.     He  had  the  greater  need  of  this  comfort 
because  he  found  day  by  day  the  number  of  his  adherents  growing 
smaller,  and  because  the  few  who  were  left  to  him  met  in  imminent 
danger  of  death.  Many  had  died  already,  hideously,  and  manyotben 
had  fallen  away  from  the  new  faith  through  fear.     At  last  there 
was  left  to  him  a  mere  handful  of  some  thirty  souls,  whereas  in 
the  life-time  of  Vreda  he  had  numbered  his  followers  by  hundreds. 
This  remnant  met  in  caves,  and  their  pastor  lived  the  life  of  a  wild 
beast,  a  saint,  and  a  hero.     He  fed  on  roots  and  berries,  and 
drank  the  yank  water  of  the  fens.     Night  by  night  he  changed 
his  resting  place,  and  night  by  night  he  lay  down  not  in  fear  but 
in  hope  that  it  might  please  God  to  bring  his  enemies  upon  him, 
and  so  take  from  his  weary  shoulders  the  biurthen  of  a  duty  which 
had  grown  almost  too  heavy  for  him. 

News  reached  him  often  of  the  doings  of  Feltor  and  Barxel- 
hold,  who  held  heathen  orgies  in  the  house  of  Vreda,  and  of 
Wenegog,  who  oflTered  frequent  human  sacrifice  to  his  gods. 

Thus  the  three  years  had  gone  by  in  growing  anguish  and 
harassment,  and  the  hopes  he  had  once  held  for  the  increase  of 
the  faith  in  the  land  were  almost  dead  within  hiin. 

He  sat  alone  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  upon  a  hillside.  The  sun 
had  set  half  an  hour  before,  but  there  was  no  refreshment  in  the 
air,  which  brooded  heavy  and  motionless  upon  the  forest  below 
him.  There  was  a  stormy  glow  in  the  west,  and  elsewhere  the 
sky  was  livid.  Not  a  bird  chirped,  or  shy  wild  thing  of  the 
woods  rustled  the  undergrowth.  The  silence  sank  upon  his  heart 
like  lead. 
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The  forest  stretched  far  and  fer  away  before  him  like  a  green 
sea  of  arrested  billows,  and  at  its  utmost  rim  a  ragged  line  of  black 
cloud  pushed  up  into  the  heavens  as  if  of  its  own  volition.  No 
merest  breath  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  lower  air,  but  the 
fax-ofif  cloud  climbed  fast  and  poured  up  its  black  battalions  north 
and  south  and  west,  embracing  half  the  circle  of  the  sky.  Its 
gloom  saturated  the  forest  rim,  and  then  sponged  it  out  of  sight, 
and  the  dark  advance-guard  wreathed  and  rolled  and  swayed  and 
streamed  in  the  fury  of  a  tempest  as  yet  inaudible. 

David  was  weary  in  soul  and  body,  and  as  he  watched  the 
approaching  storm  the  first  sleep  he  had  known  for  days  fell  upon 
him  with  a  weight  which  he  had  neither  wish  nor  power  to  resist. 
His  head  dropped  heavily  forward,  his  arms  hung  lax  and  motion- 
less at  his  sides,  and  he  sat  like  a  statue  of  fatigue  at  rest. 

The  first  notes  of  the  thunder  threatened  far  away,  and  the 
first  breath  of  tempest  smote  the  trees  and  set  them  shuddering 
and  moaning.  Swift  lightnings  split  the  dense  blackness  of  the 
cloud,  but  the  Saint  neither  saw  nor  heard. 

Suddenly,  before  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  there  arose  a 
noise  of  rustling  in  the  wood,  as  of  some  heavy  body  forcing  a 
way  through  the  undergrowth.  It  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
cave,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  heavens  opened  with  one 
crash  and  deluge  of  thunder  and  flame  and  rain,  Heurtan  the 
jester  burst  from  the  wood  carrying  the  child  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  sudden  breaking  of  the  storm  so  blinded  him  that  for  the 
moment  he  did  not  perceive  the  slumbering  Saint,  but  bearing 
headlong  on,  he  dashed  into  the  cave,  and  setting  down  the  child 
upon  the  floor,  wrung  the  moisture  from  his  hair  and  eyes.  Then 
breathing  hard  he  stared  about  him,  and  started  on  beholding 
David,  who  sat  with  the  wind-driven  spray  of  the  rain  flying  in 
upon  him,  unconscious. 

*  Is  he  dead  ? '  cried  Heurtan  aloud.  He  seized  upon  the  old 
man's  hand  and  found  it  warm,  but  the  rain  spray  glittered  on 
face  and  beard  and  naked  feet,  and  the  old  man's  solitary  gar- 
ment of  torn  woollen  stuflf  was  sprinkled  with  it  like  hoar  frost. 
The  brawny  dwarf  passed  an  arm  beneath  his  knees,  and  another 
about  his  waist,  and,  lifting  the  spare  figure,  gently  bore  it  into 
the  cave.  The  change  of  posture,  softly  as  it  was  effected,  shot 
burning  pains  through  the  old  man's  joints,  and  he  awoke,  mut- 
tering and  struggling  against  his  bearer.  *  Have  no  fear,'  cried 
Heurtan. 

•  Why  art  thou  here  ? '  asked  David,  as  the  jester  helped  him 
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to  his  feet.  He  knew  the  voice,  but  the  interior  of  the  cave  vi? 
black  as  night,  and  neither  could  see  the  other.  A  burst  of 
thunder  drowned  Heurtan's  first  words,  and  made  him  pause. 
The  wind  scourged  them  even  here,  and  bore  the  flying  rain  spray 
in  wild  eddies  of  mist,  unseen  but  felt. 

*  All  are  captured,'  Heurtan  shouted,  when  the  thunder  had 
rolled  away.  The  clanging  of  the  wind  about  the  €»vem  sounded 
like  the  clapping  of  innumerable  wings.  *  The  queen's  child  and 
I  are  alone  escaped,  and  the  chase  is  now  afoot  for  ns  and  thee.' 

David  gave  no  answer. 

The  child  wailed  in  the  wet  darkness,  and  Henrtan,  sitting  m 
the  rocky  floor  beside  him,  took  him  to  his  arms.      At  moments  the 
lightning  showed  the  inmates  of  the  cave  to  one  another.    ^Rie 
Saint  stood  staring  towards  the  grey  veil  of  water  at  the  cave's 
mouth  which  blackened  constantly  as  the  gloom    of  night  k\\ 
deeper  on  the  gloom  of  the  storm.     Over  and  over  again  the 
thick-falling  flashes  revealed  the  gaunt  figure  and  the  absorbed 
unchanging  look.     Then  on  a  sudden  his  place  was  vacant.    The 
jester  called  on  him,  and  hearing  no  reply  arose  and   sought  /or 
him  with  groping  hands.     He  explored  every  cranny  of  the  wails 
and  traversed  every  foot  of  the  uneven  floor  upon  his  hands  mi 
knees. 

Before  Heurtan  had  convinced  himself  that  David  was  lao 
longer  in  the  cavern  the  old  man  had  already  struggled  far  up  the 
steep  hill-side.  That  mysterious  and  overmastering  impul^^ 
which  had  so  often  assailed  him  was  again  upon  him,  and  this 
time  with  a  force  he  had  never  felt  before.  An  inward  and  un- 
translatable voice  that  would  not  be  denied  drove  him  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  queen,  and  his  worn  body,  in  spite  of  the 
fatigues  which  had  but  an  hour  ago  lain  so  heavily  upon  it,  was 
filled  with  a  force  which  seemed  more  than  natural.  His  rain- 
soaked  vesture  clogged  his  steps,  the  lightning  and  thunder 
seemed  to  flame  and  bellow  about  his  very  head,  the  wind 
buflfeted  and  the  deluge  blinded  him.  But  that  imperious 
impulse  from  within  upheld  him,  and  he  fought  his  way  upwards 
in  a  mad  breathless  haste,  often  stumbling,  sometimes  falling,  at 
times  waist-deep  in  some  wild  watercourse,  at  times  tangled  in 
briars,  and  at  times  turned  aside  by  some  huge  rock  too  precipitous 
to  climb. 

At  last,  bruised  and  torn  in  every  limb,  but  as  yet  conscious 
of  no  pain,  he  reached  the  summit,  and  at  that  instant  a  great 
banner  of  lightning  flamed  out  upon  the  darkness  and  waved 
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"wildly  whilst  a  man  might  have  counted  three.  Every  fissure  in 
the  grey  cairn,  every  outline  of  the  uneven  stones,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  and  patch  of  moss  and  leaf  of  fern  that  nature's 
hand  had  fostered  there  since  the  queen  had  been  laid  down  to 
rest  stood  clear  and  distinct  before  him.  It  was  as  if  the  light  of 
heaven  had  cried  to  him  with  a  living  voice — Behold ! 

He  made  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  cairn.  The  funeral  fire, 
unextinguished  but  half-blackened  by  the  rain,  winked  redly  in 
its  crevices  and  hissed.  He  stumbled  upon  a  branch  that  lay 
beside  it,  and  seizing  this  he  stirred  the  fire  until  it  blazed  again 
in  defiance  of  the  dense  rain,  and  then  drawing  a  great  brand 
firom  it  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  cairn  and  knelt  upon  the 
edge.  Another  flaming  banner  floated  out  over  all  the  heavens, 
and  looking  down  whilst  everything  was  clearer  to  sight  than  at 
broad  noon-day,  he  saw  the  tarnished  gold  and  shining  gems  inch- 
deep  in  rain-spotted  water  amidst  a  few  soaked  rags  of  silk.  He 
saw  the  bare  stones  black  with  the  water  that  filtered  between 
their  interstices,  but  not  a  remnant  of  the  frame  that  the  soul  of 
Vreda  the  queen  had  worn  was  there. 

As  he  looked  the  swift  light  died  swiftly,  and  he  was  left  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  again.  He  waved  the  hissing 
brand  he  carried  until  it  flamed,  and  by  its  light  examined  the 
open  tomb  anew.  The  gems  were  there,  and  the  tatters  of  the 
funeral  robe  and  the  darkened  circles  of  gold — ^but  these  were  all. 
A  great  and  terrible  awe  seized  upon  him,  and  he  knelt  in 
expectation  of  some  unknown  terror.  But  no  voice  spoke  from 
within  or  without,  and  when  he  had  strengthened  his  heart  in 
prayer  he  descended  from  the  cairn.  And  when  he  was  but  a 
little  way  from  it  the  awe  he  had  felt  came  back  upon  him  with 
tenfold  power,  and  the  sense  of  a  near  presence  smote  him  with 
an  extreme  dread.  In  this  trembling  of  the  soul  he  could  not 
tell  whether  the  presence  were  of  good  or  evil,  but  he  cried  out 
upon  it  with  a  loud  and  hollow  voice  demanding  to  know  what  it 
might  be. 

And  a  voice  answered  him  firom  the  darkness — 
'I  am  Vreda!' 

VI. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  woods  of  Surfled,  between  the  forest 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  lay  a  great  tract  of  open  grass- 
grown  land.  Here  nine-«nd-thirty  enormous  stones  marked  a 
circle.     They  stood  a  hundred  yards  apart   or  thereabouts,  and 
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allowing  for  the  width  of  the  stones  themselves,  Uie  circle  wa^ 
thus  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  diameter.     The 
stones  were  untrimmed,  uneven  in  form  and  size,  and  of  a  purfdi^ 
grey  tinge.    At  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  and  fonr  »»r 
yards  sprang  an  inner  circle  of  thirteen  stones  only,  and  this  inn^ 
circle  was  about  four  hundred  and  four  score  yards  in  width.     At 
its  centre  was  yet  another  circle  of  less  than  a   score  jards  in 
diameter,  rounded  by  nine-and-thirty  stones  no  more  than  brea^ 
high,  and  with  ample  room  for  a  man  to  pass  between  each  two  of 
them.    Within  this  final  circle  the  earth  was  bare  and  scarred 
with  traces  of  fire,  for  in  the  symbolism  of  the  circles  the  circle 
of  the  gods  embraced  the  circle  of  life,  and  the   circle   of  life 
embraced  the  circle  of  death,  and  this  inner  ring  enclosed  the 
place  of  human  sacrifice  by  fire. 

There  were  men  at  work  here  preparing  for  the  great  triennia] 
festival  to  Bel.     The  men  were  of  the  labouring  order  of  the 
priesthood,  clothed  in  rough  robes  of  sheepskin,  mere  bottomless 
sacks,  which,  supported  by  thongs  across  the  shoulders,  stretched 
from  the  armpits  to  the  knees.    About  the  waist  each  wore  a 
broad  belt  of  iron  opening  by  a  hinge  and  fastening  with  a  bolt, 
and  at  the  back  of  each  belt  was  a  ring  through  which  were  passed 
the  thongs  wherewith  they  tugged  their  loads.     Three  men  were 
within  the  fire-scarred  enclosure,  working  with  pointed  trowels 
at  the  earth.     A  white-robed  druid  with  a  chaplet  of  green  oak 
leaves  about  his  head  and  a  wand  of  green  ash  in  his  hand 
stood  looking   on   from   without  the   circle,  and  the  labourers 
sweated  at  the  work  beneath  the  taskmaster's  eye.    They  were 
digging  a   ringed  trench,  and  this  being  already  excavated  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot,  showed  a  circle  of  closely-ranged  projecting 
stumps,  charred  at  the  top  and  stoutly  set  in  the  ground. 

Whilst  this  work  was  going  on,  other  small  groups  were  en- 
gaged in  felling  and  trimming  a  number  of  young  ash  trees  on 
the  borders  of  the  wood.  Others  vrith  bundles  of  the  slim  trunks 
trailing  behind  them  toiled  painfully  towards  the  centre  circle. 
These  as  they  arrived  were  ordered  to  assist  in  uprooting  the 
charred  stumps,  and  as  each  stump  was  withdrawn  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  young  ash  trunk  of  some  twelve  feet  in  length.  The 
ring  being  completed,  the  displaced  earth  was  restored  and  beaten 
down  with  rammers  of  wood.  The  fire-hardened  floor  within  was 
piled  high  with  dry  brushwood,  and  upon  this  small  logs  and 
splittings,  dry  and  green  alike,  were  thrown,  until  the  receptacle 
formed  by  the  ring  of  tree  trunks  was  almost  filled. 
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Here  the  first  day's  work  closed,  but  with  the  morrow  the 
labourers  and  their  overseer  were  back  again.  The  slim  trunks 
were  laced  together  basket  fashion  with  green  withes,  and  so 
formed  into  a  firm  circular  wall.  Then  came  a  score  of  men, 
inarching  at  a  slow  and  even  pace,  and  bearing  upon  their 
shoulders  a  huge  strticture  of  basketwork,  some  four  yards  wide 
at  the  base,  of  equal  height,  and  slightly  tapering  towards  the 
top.  The  bottom  was  stoutly  floored  with  wattled  poles,  and  the 
top  was  open. 

This  huge  basket  was  set  on  the  rim  of  the  ring  of  tree- 
trunks  and  there  secured  by  many  plies  of  green  withe.  This 
finished  the  second  day's  work. 

The  third  day  brought  another  huge  basket,  ball-shaped  this 
time,  but  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  before  this  was  added  to 
the  structure  a  great  sausage-shaped  crate  of  withes  was  fastened 
to  either  side  of  it.  Yet  another  basket,  not  so  huge  but  ball- 
shaped  like  the  last,  and  also  open  at  top  and  bottom,  completed 
the  structure,  which  bore  at  last  a  grotesque,  resemblance  to  a 
human  figure.  Vast,  featureless  head,  set  throatless  on  a  formless 
bust,  swollen  gigantic  arms  curled  and  lax  at  the  sides,  and  great 
skirts  of  stiflF  wattle ;  a  figure — ^remembering  its  uses — strangely 
like  the  faith  it  symbolised ;  cruel  and  hideous,  and  at  once  gro- 
tesquely human  and  inhuman. 

There  were  touches  of  domesticity  intruded  here  at  times. 
Women,  bearing  roast  or  sodden  meat,  loaves  of  black  bread,  and 
queghs  of  water,  were  followed  by  their  children,  who  clung  to 
their  kilts  of  hide,  and  peeped  shyly  at  the  white-robed  druid  and 
the  wicker  figure.  Amongst  the  rest  came  a  girl  of  fifteen,  shy 
and  eager,  with  wide  eyes  full  of  curiosity  and  awe.  The  work 
was  almost  finished,  but  the  labourers  rested  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  their  evening  meal.  The  priest  blessed  a  quegh, 
and  from  a  little  copper  bowl  which  had  floated  at  the  top  of  it 
poured  water  on  the  hands  of  one  after  another  of  the  labourers,* 
who  sang  a  low  slow  chant  meanwhile,  and  then  being  freed  of  the 
touch  of  things  sacred  to  Bel,  seized  on  the  provender.  The 
girl  spoke  to  one  of  them  who,  though  of  the  inferior  grade,  had 
yet  a  band  under  him. 

*  Will  the  green  stuff  bum,  Mendar  V 

*  Will  it  bum  V  said  he.  *  Aye,  it  will  bum  well  enough,  the 
green  and  the  dry  together.  If  all  were  dry  'twould  be  over  ere 
Bel  had  time  to  savour  it.' 
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*  It  must  hurt  greatly  to  be  burned,'  the  girl  said,  after  awhDe. 
*  I  trod  upon  an  ember  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  was  worse 
than  being  cut  with  a  knife.' 

The  man  seated  on  the  grass,  with  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a 
hacked  lump  of  sodden  beef  in  the  other,  looked  up  at  her  thrangh 
his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

*  Hurt  ?  Without  doubt.  Who  cares  ?  They  are  MemogaeU. 
What  else  are  they  made  for?' 

*  Where  do  they  come  from  ?'  the  girl  asked  him. 

*Eh?  How  should  I  know?  They  are  bought  from  the 
Toemobants.  They  eat  lizards  and  roots  and  what  not.  Tis 
said  Bel  loves  the  smell  of  them.    May  be.' 

*  Do  they  cry  out  ?'  asked  the  girl. 

*Cry  out?  Ay!  right  merrily!  Wilt  hear  them  on  Bel's 
day,  if  thou'rt  old  enough.' 

*  I  was  nearly  old  enough  at  the  last  festival,*  she  answered 
eagerly.  Then,  surveying  the  wicker  figure,  *  There  is  no  place 
for  them  to  be  put  in  at.' 

*  Who  builds  a  house  and  forgets  the  door  ?  Seest  the  rope 
yonder  ?  Take  thy  Memogael,  bind  wrists  to  ankles,  tie  him  to 
the  rope,  swing  him  over  the  top — seest  the  hole  in  the  head? 
— then  one  hath  climbed  in  readiness  and  waiteth  with  his  knife. 
Slash!  Down  he  droppeth.  You  can  hear  the  creak  of  the 
basket-work.  And  the  later  he  goeth  up  the  less  space  he  hath 
to  fall.  And  they  all  writhe  together  like  worms  in  a  skin  when 
you  go  a-fishing,  and  they  yell  till  the  smoke  it  choketh  them. 
A  merry  sight,  and  doeth  the  heart  good.  I  shall  have  seen  a 
score  such  sights  with  this  that  cometh  next  Bel's  day.' 

*Is  it  always  the  Memogaels  who  are  burned  ?' 

*  There  is  naught  else  for  it  in  these  times  when  there  are  no 
wars  afoot.  In  the  brave  days  gone  by  I  have  seen  five  score, 
Lennians  and  Toemobants,  strapping  fellows,  and  never  a  cry 
amongst  them — drop  'em  as  far  and  pile  'em  as  high  as  you 
might,  till  the  fire  began  to  lick  at  'em.  Then  they  gave  us 
music  to  be  sure.  But  they  are  staunch  lads,  and  now  we  are  at 
peace  with  'em,  worse  luck !  I  make  no  count  of  these  mangy 
Memogaels.' 

The  taskmaster  stood  hard  by  in  his  white  robe  and  green 
chaplet.  His  grave  features  creased  into  a  smile,  and  he  caressed 
his  beard  with  a  self-gratulatory  air. 

*  We  shall  have  better  fare  than  the  Memogaels,  Mendar/  he 
said,  condescending  to  speech  with  his  humbler  fellow.    The  xmx 
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rose  as  his  chief  pronounced  his  name,  and  stood  respectfully  before 
him. 

^  That  is  good  hearing,  master/  he  said.  *  I  have  heard  naught 
of  it  until  now.* 

*  Nor  I  until  awhile  agone,'  returned  the  druid.  *  I  had  it 
from  our  great  father  in  Odan,  Wenegog  himself.  There  are  thirty 
and  one  of  the  new  faith, — a  right  apt  sacrifice.' 

*  Right  apt,'  said  the  other  gladly,  and  the  druid  turning 
away,  he  sat  down  and  renewed  his  meal  with  a  satisfied  coun- 
tenance. 

*Two  score  and  five  of  the  Memogaels,'  he  said,  laughing 
upward  at  the  girl.  *  And  thirty  and  one  others.'  He  reckoned 
laboriously  upon  his  fingers.  '  Three  score  and .  sixteen.  There 
will  be  something  to  think  upon  when  thou  art  as  old  as 
I  am.' 

At  this  moment  there  arose  a  sound  of  distant  singing,  and 
the  procession  returning  from  the  royal  chase  was  seen  winding 
its  way  from  the  forest  to  the  plain.  The  noise  of  the  chant 
swelled  up  and  died  away,  and  swelled  again  like  the  varying  voice 
of  the  tide. 

Then  spake  Elalula  to  the  children  of  the  seagod, 
Spake  and  clanked  his  sword  upon  his  shield  ; 
Rise  and  meet  the  son  of  Badowran, 
Your  blood  shall  rust  on  his  blade  ! 

The  huntsmen  clashed  their  arms  together  as  they  sang,  and 
now  and  again  one  breaking  into  a  rude  improvised  dance  in 
measure  with  the  song  would  infect  his  neighbours  with  his 
spirit,  and  the  wild  band  would  go  waltzing  and  roaring,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  whirling  hair  and  clanking  weapons,  and  faces 
flushed  with  the  sudden  longing  of  battle.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  rode  Feltor  and  Barxelhold,  she  bestriding  her  un- 
saddled steed  manlike,  and  bending  downwards  at  times  to  speak 
with  Osweng  who  walked  by  her  side.  The  wild  martial  merri- 
ment of  their  followers  was  enough  removed  to  make  conversation 
possible,  but  it  served  to  cloak  a  murmured  aside  now  and  again, 
and  to  keep  it  from  Feltor's  ears. 

Beside  the  king's  horse  strode  Wenegog,  silent  and  impassive. 
Suddenly  he  touched  Feltor  lightly  on  the  knee  and  pointed  an 
extended  finger  to  the  great  wicker  figure. 

*  See,'  he  said  quietly,  *  they  are  ready.' 

Feltor  returned  no  answer,  but  the  men  in  front  of  the  pro- 
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cession  observing  the  arch-druid's  gesture,  looked  and  saw  to^ 
threatening  image,  and  turning,  motioned  to  the  rank  behiDd. 
The  martial  chant  died  away,  rank  behind  rank  falling  into  silence. 
One  knot  of  singers,  flushed  and  half-maddened  bj  the  masie, 
danced  and  yelled  for  a  minute  after  the  rest  were  still,  but  their 
comrades  laid  hands  on  them  and  brought  thenx  to  quiets  Th^ 
company  walked  sombrely  with  bent  heads.  Osweng  forgot  to 
plume  himself,  and  Barzelhold  rode  looking  downwards  still,  bet 
away  from  the  courtier. 

They  marched  thus  until  they  had  passed  the  circle  by  half 
a  mile,  and  then  a  single  hoarse  voice  starting  the  strain  anew,  a 
hundred  joined  in  before  the  first  line  was  finished,  and  when  but 
a  verse  or  two  had  been  sung  the  whole  mad  crowd  was  leaping 
and  roaring  again. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  they  reached  the  palace.     In  the 
great  roofless  hall  four  huge  fires  were  burning,  heaped  np  on 
the  earthen  floor.     At  each  of  these  fires  was  set  up  a  nnmber  of 
heavy  wooden  tripods,  and  upon  each  pair  of  these  rested  a  spit^ 
run  through  the  entire  body  of  an  animal,  wild  bull,  boar,  or 
deer.     Hooped  wooden  vessels  and  jars  cut  from  solid  stone  held 
mead  and  beer,  and  loaves  of  black  bread  made  a  pyramid  upon 
a  stone  table  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber.    The  walls  of  the 
hall  were  hung  with  garlands  of  hawthorn,  dog-roses,  and  oak 
branches,  and  on  the  entrance  of  Feltor  and  Barxelhold  a  band  of 
musicians  playing  upon  harps, long  and  shorthorns,  and  triangles, 
struck  up  a  discordant  air.     The  entering  huntsmen  seized  the 
theme,  and  the  walls  rang  to  the  stirring  and  barbarous  mnsie. 

The  king  and  queen  with  their  immediate  following  passed 
on  to  the  inner  hall,  and  there  upon  a  rudely  fashioned  table, 
the  great  oak  beams  of  which  were  polished  by  centuries  of  use, 
a  feast  was  already  spread.  Salmon,  speared  in  the  Dee,  venison 
and  boar  from  the  woods  of  Surfled,  dishes  of  boiled  beans  and 
honey,  and  clotted  milk  and  honey,  formed  the  staple  of  the 
repast,  whilst  Gallic  wine  and  Italian  oil,  purchased  at  much  cost 
from  the  Koman  legionaries  at  Deva,  were  luxuries  which  could 
only  be  found  at  the  royal  table. 

In  the  outer  hall  the  keen-set  huntsmen  fell  with  knives  and 
hatchets  upon  the  fare  provided  for  them,  hacking  away  vigorously 
at  beef,  boar,  and  venison,  until  every  man  held  his  reeking  ration 
in  both  hands  and  worried  at  it,  standing  about  the  hall,  or  re- 
clining at  half-length  against  the  walls  and  the  solid  stone  tables 
and  benches.     The  women  bore  horns  of  mead  and  black  beer 
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amongst  them,  and  the  feasters  drank  hugely,  with  laughters  and 
shoutings. 

Whilst  the  feasting  was  at  its  height  the  sky  grew  black,  and 

the   first  rumblings  of  distant  tempest  made  themselves  heard 

above  the  noise  of  merrymaking.     The  feasters  paid  no  heed, 

even  when  the  first  heavy  drops  plashed  down  into  the  roofless 

hail.     Cressets  of  fire  burned  here  and  there,  and  torches  stuck 

into  crevices  of  the  wall  or  planted  in  the  earth  east  red  splashes 

of  light  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  made  the 

spaces  between  seem  darker  by  contrast.     The  bards  sang  and 

played,  half  the  roysterers  joined  in  chorus  or  sang  irrelevant 

ditties  of  their  own,  shrieks  of  simulated  fear  arose  from  one  of 

the  women  as  some  grizzled  old  warrior  baled  her  on  to  his  knee 

and  scored  her  cheek  with  his  wiry  beard,  and  oaths,  jests, 

laughter,  opposing  airs,  and  the  noise  of  sudden  quarrel  made  a 

deafening  hubbub.     Suddenly  the  thunder  clove  through  it  all, 

and  the  lightning  flashed  out  blindingly.     Cressets  and  torches 

looked  blurred  and  dim  between  the  flashes,  and  when  the  skies 

opened  and  the  rain  came  down  the  women  fled  laughing  and 

shrieking  to  their  own  shelter,  and  the  men  planting  themselves 

to  the  leeward  of  the  wall  against  which  the  tempest  beat  at  its 

fullest  force,  carried  on  their  merriment  there  as  best  they  might. 

The  rain,  driven  by  the  wind,  sprayed  over  the  wall  as  if  a  sea 

were  there,  and  the  lightning  showed  the  great  rebounding  drops 

upon  the  floor  like  a  dense  host  of  tiny  silver-clad  dancers. 

Cressets,  torches,  and  great  roasting-fires  hissed  and  blackened 

and  died.     Men  made  rushes  from  their  partial  shelter  into  the 

storm,  and  returned  with  drinking  horns  charged  with  mead  and 

beer.    Their  comrades,  half  in  rude  good  humour  and  half  in 

brutality  of  greediness,  fought  for  the  supply.     One  grey  bard, 

mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  storm  and  the  revelry  that  had 

gone  before  it,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  hall  and  danced  there, 

yelling  an  improvised  ode  to  the  thunder  whereto  no  man  listened. 

In  the  sheltered  chamber  of  the  king  and  queen  the  feast 

went  on  uninterrupted.    Feltor  and  Barxelhold  sat  in  equal  state 

at  the  head  of  the  table,  side  by  side,  in  arm-chairs  of  massive 

oak  strewn  with  costly  skins.     Feltor  was  sullen  and  silent,  but 

Barxelhold  beamed  at  her  brightest,  and  evinced  a  mischievous 

delight  at  her  lord's  anger.     Osweng  sat  next  Barxelhold,  but  the 

king's  eyes  so  cowed  him  that  he  was  quite  deserted  of  his  airs 

and  graces,  and  hardly  dared  even  to  answer  her  when  she  spoke 

to  bim.     Seeing  this,  Barxelhold  embarrassed  him  with  favours. 
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serving  him  with  her  own  fingers,  drinking  from  his  cap,  touching 
his  hand  with  hers  when  she  desired  to  speak   with   him^  and 
holding  it  there  whilst  she  spoke.     More  than  once  Feitor  had 
his  hand  upon  his  knife,  and  Wenegog  sitting  impassive   bekv 
him  laid  a  familiar*  grasp  upon  his  knee  and  addressed  hizD.    Eacli 
time  the  king  relaxed  his  hold  upon  the  hafl,  and  without  paying 
heed  to  what  the  arch-druid  might  say,  turned  to  a  young  warrior 
of  the  court  whose  business  it  was  to  replenish  his  cup,  and  who 
stood  with  it  in  readiness  behind  him.     Feitor  seized  the  cup  and 
drained  it,  and  then  lounging  with  his  bare  elbow  on  the  board 
and   his   bearded   chin   in  his  palm,   glared   at   Osweng.      His 
potations  told   at  last,   and  the  fierce  gloom  of  his  eyes  grev 
filmed  and  purposeless.     He  fell  back   in   his  chair  and  lay  lax 
with  closed  eyes  and  arms  loosely  hanging.     Oswengr  recovered 
his  courage,  and  Barxelhold  having  frozen  him  with   a   sudden 
disdain,  turned  a  laughing  face  upon  her  father.     A   sour  smile 
crossed  the    druid's  face,  and  his  lips  opened  for  a    soundless 
laugh. 

Hints  of  the  tempest  drove  in  even  here,  between  the  curtaia 
poles  and  the  roof.     At  the  first  peal  and  flash  Barxelhold,  feigning 
to  be  firightened,  clung  to  Osweng,  and  he  once  more  gaining 
boldness,  began  again  to  make  love  to  her.    Wenegog,  with  both 
arms  on  the  table,  looked  across  at  them  with  a  half-scomfiil,  half- 
amused  toleration.     The  feast  and  the  storm  went  on,  both  one 
and  the  other  growing  wilder.     There  was  as  little  decorum  within 
the  curtains  which  sheltered  the  royal  banqueting  chamber  as  in 
the  open  hall  beyond  them.     One  reveller  had  thrown  himself  fiill 
length  upon  the  bench  beside  the  table,  and  a  lady  of  the  court 
sat  perched  upon  his  midriflF,  bending  over  him  and  playing  with 
his  beard,  whilst  he  laughed  sleepily  back  at  her.     Beside  him  a 
mere  slip  of  a  girl  with  a  face  half-insanely  alight  with  wine  sat 
on  a  chief's  shoulder,  brandishing  an  empty  wine  cup  and  singing, 
the  chieftain  meanwhile  drinking  away  below  with  great  com- 
posure, and  listening  to  the  story  of  a  bear  hunt  fix)m  his  left- 
hand  neighbour.     Osweng  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  ground 
at  Barxelhold's  feet,  and  now  lay  looking  up  at  her.    She  touched 
him   twice  or  thrice   with   her   foot,  and  once   he  ventured  to 
seize  it. 

The  thunder  spUt  the  heavens  overhead,  and  seemed  to  crash 
among  the  very  rafters  of  the  hall,  but  it  could  but  silence  the 
din  of  revehy  by  overpowering  it.  The  swish  and  pelt  of  the 
rain  were  heard  in  pauses,  and  the  flash  of  the  Ughtning  ever  and 
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cigrain  paled  the  lamps  and  torches  as  its  glare  fled  past  the  space 
"between  the  roof  and  the  curtain  hangings. 

Bat  without  and  within  the  tempest  lessened.    Pale  slow 
gleams  of  moonlight  alternated  with  the  swift  glance  of  the  storm, 
and  the  feastcrs  were  falling  asleep,  when  the  curtains  were  thrown 
Ruddenly  apart,  and  Roedweg  strode  into  the  hall  and  advanced 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  table.    He  bore  in  his  arms  the  child 
Wankard,  who   lay   asleep  in. that   strong  cradle,  his  hair  and 
raiment  dripping  heavily  with  rain.     After  their  chieftain,  came 
half  a  dozen  of  bis  followers,  who,  pushing  Heurtan  the  jester  into 
the  chamber  before  them,  stood  near  the  curtain  in  a  rude  irreso- 
lution as  if  not  well  knowing  whether  to  enter  or  remain  outside. 
Wenegog  and  Barxelhold  arose,  but  Roedweg  glanced  at  neither 
of  them.     Shifting  his  light  burden  to  his  left  arm,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  seized  on  a  full  horn  of  wine.     He  emptied  it 
at  a  draught,  and  returned  it  resoundingly  to  the  board. 

*  Is  this  hunting  of  babes  and  dwarfs  fit  work  for  men  ? '  he 
asked  growlingly,  as  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  lips.  ^  A  score 
of  warriors  sent  forth  to  make  prey  of  a  child  and  a  fool.' 

*  Hast  found  the  arch-heretic  ?'  Wenegog  demanded. 

*  Of  a  feast  day,  too,  of  all  days  in  the  year,'  Roedweg  grumbled, 
disdaining  the  question.  *  And  that  among  the  meats  which  is  not 
charred  or  sodden  hath  been  cleared  by  this  pack.' 

He  kicked  together  with  his  foot  a  heap  of  the  skins  which 
lay  loose  about  the  floor  and  set  down  the  sleeping  child  upon 
the  couch  thus  formed.  Wenegog  moved  forward  and  stooped  as 
if  he  would  lay  hands  upon  the  boy. 

*  Nay,'  said  Roedweg,  *  that  is  king's  meat.  He  is  not  for  thy 
maw.' 

*  Darest  speak  thus  to  me,  dog  ?'  demanded  Wenegog. 

*  Dare  ?'  laughed  Roedweg.  *  Naught  dare  I,  nor  ever  dared. 
But  spite  o'  that,  who  has  the  lad  shall  fight  me  for  him,  be  he 
god  or  fiend — or  druid.' 

Wenegog  looked  darkly  at  him,  but  the  old  man,  with  his 
feet  astride  across  the  child,  had  reached  out  a  hand  to  the 
table  and  seized  a  remnant  of  cold  venisou,  and  now  stood  tran- 
quilly munching  it.  The  druid  passed  him  in  hot  scorn,  and 
sweeping  to  the  far  end  of  the  chamber  stood  over  Heurtan. 
<  Where  is  thy  master  ?  Thy  teacher  of  lies  ?  Where  is  he  ? ' 
The  jester  returned  no  answer,  and  Wenegog,  gazing  pas- 
sionately about  him,  seized  a  crystal  tankard  and  struck  him 
heavily  upon  the  head  with  it.  Heurtan  swayed  somewhat  and 
raised  his  hand  to  the  wound. 
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*  Where  is  he  ?'  cried  Wenegog. 

Heurtan  was  silent.  The  storm  had  rolled  awaj.  The  few 
revellers  who  were  still  awake  stared  drunkenly  at  the  scene,  anl 
a  voice  from  the  outer  hall  hiccoughed  a  stave  of  a  Bomg  of  war. 

*  Where  is  he  V  Wenegog  cried  again,  with  the  tankard  poised 
high  in  his  right  hand. 

A  strange  chant,  jubilant  and  wild,  rose  outside  the  palace 
walls.  Heurtan  alone,  of  all  who  listened,  had  heard  the  strain 
before.  His  face  lightened  with  an  exalted  smile,  and  the  hand 
that  had  pressed  upon  his  wound  was  raised  with  the  g-estnre  of 
one  who  listens. 

The  strange  wild  jubilant  chant  came  nearer, — ^passed  the 
palace, — died  away. 

^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.' 

'  Who  are  these  ? '  the  arch-druid  asked.  His  hand  had  fellen 
as  he  listened. 

*  They  are  followers  of  the  Master  whom  I  follow,'  Heurtan 
answered,  breaking  his  silence. 

*Then  follow  thou  them,'  said  Wenegog.  *Bind  him,  and 
take  him  with  the  rest.'  He  nodded  slowly  at  the  jester,  his  white 
beard  waving  up  and  down.  ^  Shalt  be  rare  and  warm  on  Bel's 
day.    Take  him  away.' 

VII. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Bel's  day.    Midway  between  the  ring 
of  thirteen  stones  which  represented  the  circle  of  life,  and  the  in- 
most ring  of  thirty-nine  stones  which  represented  the  circle  of 
sacrifice  by  fire,  a  great  platform  of  wood  had  been  erected.     This 
platform  rose  to  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  both 
ends  and  at  the  side  facing  towards  the  huge  image  of  wicker- 
work  was  approached  by  seven  steps.    At  the  centre  of  it  was 
placed  a  stone  of  green  serpentine,  curved  at  top,  the  squared 
sides  of  it  facing  due  north  and  south.     On  either  side  of  the  stone, 
and  at  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  yards,  was  a  raised  chair 
spread  with  skins.     On  the  turf  between  the  platform  and  the  in- 
most circle  of  stones  was  built  an  altar,  on  which  a  sacrificial  fire 
already  burned. 

In  the  enormous  grassy  ring  which  lay  between  the  first  and 
second  circles,  thousands  of  people  were  gathered,  and  from  every 
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side  the  crowd  came  pouring  in.  Here  was  all  the  din  and  tumult 
of  a  fair.  Sellers  of  mead  and  ale,  of  roast  meats  and  bread,  and 
of  a  beverage  of  thin  soured  beer  mingled  with  honey,  much 
prized  in  thirsty  weather,  bawled  their  wares.  Druids  sold  bits  of 
dried  hairless  skin  traced  with  cabalistic  signs  for  amulets  against 
death  and  disaster,  little  wooden  tablets  for  success  in  the  chase, 
the  dried  eyes  of  wolves,  all  guaranteed  three  years  old  at  death, 
to  secure  good  fortune  in  love,  and  bored  trifles  of  unpolished  jet 
and  crystal  to  ward  off  the  aches  and  pains  of  sickness. 

At  rapid  receipt  "of  custom  sat  a  fat  old  druid,  in  wolf-skin 
kilt  and  chaplet  of  oak  leaves  (freshly  bound  that  morning  but 
already  flaccid  and  drooping  in  the  summer  sun),  with  three 
copper  bowls  before  him,  and  in  each  bowl  a  bound  bunch  of 
southernwood  twigs.  The  bowl  at  his  left  hand  held  water  known 
to  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  spring  of  Weeshdaer,  the  next  water 
from  the  same  source,  but  doubly  sanctified  by  the  special  blessing 
of  the  guardian  druid  of  the  spring,  and  the  bowl  at  his  right 
a  yet  more  efficacious  benediction,  since  it  was  not  merely  drawn 
from  the  holy  spring  and  blessed  by  its  presiding  priest,  but 
had  served  to  lave  the  hands  of  the  arch-priest  himself  after  high 
sacrifice. 

To  him  came  all  manner  of  people  with  all  sorts  of  gifts,  de- 
manding all  kinds  of  blessings.  Here  an  anxious  mother  brought 
a  sick  child,  and  at  the  price  of  a  sheepskin  bought  the  cheapest 
of  the  fat  druid's  blessings,  and  had  the  child  saved  of  all  future 
risk  of  convulsions  in  teething.  Here  a  man  drove  a  barren  ewe 
to  get  her  blessed  into  fecundity,  and  paid  a  roughly  shaped  ingot 
of  copper.  Here  a  girl,  blushing  and  laughing  and  trying  to  hide 
from  the  spectators  what  she  brought,  held  jealously  in  both  hands 
a  brace  of  dried  wolf's  eyes,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
paid  an  ingot  of  silver  to  have  them  each  twice  blest  with  the  rich- 
est water.  There  a  fellow  limping  from  an  old  wound  made  by  a 
poisoned  arrow  two  years  earlier,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  be 
healed.  Behind  him  came  two  serfs  bearing  a  cage  of  wicker,  in 
which  a  great  auk  pecked  and  fluttered  furiously.  The  druid 
sprinkled  him  businesslike,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  indicated 
the  spot  in  which  the  bird  should  be  bestowed.  His  assistants 
herded  a  heterogeneous  flock  of  sheep,  goats,  screaming  wild  geese, 
and  loud-quacking  wild  duck,  or  heaped  up  mounds  of  dead  mallard, 
teal,  and  wood-pigeon,  and  piles  of  skins,  in  readiness  for  transport 
when  the  fair  which  preluded  the  sacrifice  should  be  over. 

Here  and  there,  with  an  attentive  circle  about  him,  a  b- 
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harped  and  sang,  and  bursts  of  wfld  applause  or  shouta  of  laugbte  i 
followed  his  story,  according  as  he  told  of  the  deeds  of  gods  aad 
warriors,  or  related  the  racy  adventures  of  Samaku.  Hoe  aa^i 
there  again  a  fool-dancer,  in  his  ochre-smeared  kilt  and  head- 
dress, with  face  and  body  lined  with  ochre  and  charcoal,  sprang 
and  contorted  for  a  reward  of  meat  and  beer.  The  women  held 
up  their  male  children — who  from  the  earliest  age  were  permitted 
to  be  present  at  the  festival — high  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
that  they  might  witness  the  mad  antics  of  the  painted  fool. 

The  crowd  discussed  the  coming  sacrifice,  and  such  as  had 
intimately  known  any  of  the  Christian  captives  were  questioned 
and  listened  to  with  interest. 

*  There  is  Elkama,'  said  a  woman  who  had  an  attentive  Vii<>^ 
gathered  about  her.  *  She  is  to  be  burned  to  Bel  to-day.  Bigh 
glad  am  I  of  it,  for ' 

*  For  the  men  thought  her  likely  to  look  on,'  a  lad  of  twenty 
or  thereabouts  broke  in,  laughing. 

*  Ay,'  said  the  woman.  '  Likely  enough  to  look  on  !  Loedfel 
was  after  her.  He'll  hardly  be  in  love  with  her  to-morrow.  li^TieD 
she's  gone,  an  honest  woman  may  have  a  chance  again.' 

The  blast  of  a  solitary  horn  sounded  hoarsely  shrill  over  ihe 
tumult  of  the  crowd,  and  there  were  cries  for  silence  everywhere. 
The  dancers  stopped  in  their  rapidest  whirl,  the  bards  suspended 
their  song  in  mid  flight,  the  vendors  of  meat  and  ale  ceased  to 
sell,  and  the  fat  druid  emptied  the  contents  of  his  three  bow]5 
into  one,  thereby  destroying  the  separate  virtues  of  each,  and 
having  poured  the  water  upon  the  ground  handed  the  bowls  to  an 
attendant  and  waddled  away.  Absolute  stillness  and  the  silence 
of  an  expectant  awe  reigned  where  a  moment  earlier  all  had  been 
noise  and  motion. 

Then  arose  the  pomp  of  a  barbarous  music  of  horns,  triangles, 
and  voices,  and  the  crowd,  first  pressing  towards  the  sound,  swayed 
apart  as  it  advanced  and  made  a  broad  lane  for  the  musicians. 
These  were  robed  in  white  and  wore  cinctures  of  copper.  Behind 
them  came  others  similarly  attired,  sprinkling  water,  having  in 
the  one  hand  a  bowl  and  in  the  other  a  sprig  of  southernwood. 
Then  followed  a  band  sprinkling  rye  and  barley,  and  after  these 
at  a  measured  interval  came  Feltor  and  Barxelhold,  at  the  head 
of  a  picked  band  of  warriors  led  by  Eoedweg. 

Next,  pacing  one  by  one,  came  the  priests  of  the  Seven 
Terrors :  the  priest  of  the  death  by  Flame,  the  priest  of  the  death 
bj^  the  Knife,  the  priest  of  the  death  by  Poison,  the  priest  of  th? 
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death  by  Torture,  the  priest  of  the  death  by  the  Wave,  the  priest 
of  the  death  by  Hunger,  and  the  priest  of  the  death  by  Thirst. 
They  wore  chaplets  of  the  oak,  which  had  been  steeped  in  blood 
and  seared  in  fire ;  and  as  they  passed,  cahn  and  slow,  the  people 
shrank  and  bowed  before  them.  At  the  heels  of  the  last  Terror 
came  the  captives,  closely  guarded,  pinioned  at  the  wrists,  and 
rolling  wild  eyes  hither  and  thither  on  the  crowd  and  upon  each 
other.  Some  among  them  walked  erect  with  calm  faces,  and 
some  even  sang,  though  the  guards  struck  such  of  the  singers  as 
were  within  their  reach  upon  the  lips  to  silence  them. 

After  the  captives  followed  the  priestly  heralds  of  the  Seven 
Joys.  Their  brows  wreathed  with  oak,  they  were  robed  in  white, 
and  girt  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  scarlet  band.  They  walked  in 
single  file :  the  herald  of  the  joy  of  the  Chase,  the  herald  of  the 
joy  of  War,  the  herald  of  the  joy  of  Love,  the  herald  of  the  joy 
of  the  Feast,  the  herald  of  the  joy  of  Fertility,  the  herald  of  the 
joy  of  Duty  to  the  king,  and  the  herald  of  the  joy  of  Obedience  to 
the  gods. 

Next  came  a  body  of  the  higher  order  of  druids,  their  rank 
indicated  by  the  breadth  of  the  scarlet  cincture  worn  by  each ; 
and  behind  them  Wenegog  alone,  draped  in  complete  scarlet, 
walking  with  bent  head,  and  bearing  in  his  right  hand  the 
sacrificial  knife. 

The  crowd  lingered  long  before  it  dared  to  close  in  upon  the 
wake  of  that  awful  figure. 

The  musicians  who  headed  the  procession  took  their  places  at 
the  ends  of  the  platform,  and  the  sprinklers  of  water  and  rye  and 
barley  drew  up  beside  them.  Feltor  and  Barxelhold  mounted  the 
platform  and  took  in  silence  the  seats  prepared  for  them.  Eoedweg 
and  his  band  also  ascended,  and  stood  grouped  behind  the  king 
and  queen.  The  priests  of  the  Seven  Terrors  passed  in  front,  and 
halting  formed  a  line  at  the  left  side.  The  captives  were  driven 
in  a  herd  between  the  sacrificial  fire  and  the  figure  of  wicker- 
work,  and  the  heralds  of  the  Seven  Joys  ranged  themselves  on  the 
right.  The  druids  in  white  and  scarlet  took  their  stand  to  right 
and  left  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  Wenegog  mounted  the  centre 
steps  and  stood  by  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  knife  in  hand. 

There  was  silence  for  a  space,  and  then  a  blast,  long  and  loud, 
was  blown  upon  a  horn.  Then  another  and  another,  until  seven 
blasts  were  blown.  The  crowd  began  to  surge  to  and  fix)  with 
vague  suppressed  murmurs,  and  here  and  there  a  sharper  cry  of 
eagerness  or  of  pain.     In  a  while  it  became  evident  that  seven 
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lanes  were  opened  in  the  dense  crowd,  partly  by  the  volitioii  o! 
the  people  and  in  part  by  the  eflforts  of  dniids  and  soldiers- 
Then  again  there  was  silence  for  a  space,  and  those  upon  the 
platform  could  see  that  the  edges  of  each  lane  were  agitated  as 
though  blown  upon  by  opposing  winds.     The  people   knelt  and 
bowed  as  if  in  extremest  awe,  and  the  lanes  closed    slo'wly  nntil 
from  each  there  emerged  upon  the  circle  a  maiden   node  firom 
head  to  foot,  bearing  in  her  hand  an  unlighted  torch.    These  were 
the  firstborn  daughters  of  seven  great  chieftains,  and   they  came 
in  the  name  of  the  seven  daughters  of  There :  Lemoe^  the  god- 
dess of  Atonement ;  Hemdamu,  the  goddess  of  Prayer ;    Wor,  the 
goddess   of  Fecundity;    Tenkomba,   the  goddess    of    Sincerity; 
Aieshtar,  the  goddess  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth ;  Somb,  €ix^  god- 
dess of  the  Odour  of  Sacrifice ;  and  Nelbaerkhu,  the  goddess  of 
Warmth.     In  contrast  with  the  swarthy  and  sunburned    limbs 
and  faces  of  the  rougher  sort,  the  bodies  of  these  more  delicately- 
bred  women  shone  ivory  white.     Some  of  them  walked  as  if  they 
were  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  of  modesty  to  which  they  were 
ordained,  but  the  others  seemed  proud  of  it,  for  it  was  only  to  the 
fairest  and  noblest  and  most  innocent  that  the  awful  task  upon 
which  they  were  engaged  was  given.    That  task  was  to  ignite  the 
fire  within  the  wicker  figure  when  it  should  be  filled  with   its 
appointed  human  victims. 

They  ranged  themselves  between  the  group  of  captives  and 
the  altar,  each  one  laying  in  the  sacrificial  fire   the   torch  she 
carried,  and  as  the  flames  caught  the  torches  an  aged  dniid  laid 
upon  the  curved  serpentine  block,  behind  which  Wenegog  stood 
knife  in  hand,  a  pufiF  adder,  bound  upon  a  stout  withe.     With  a 
slow  and  deliberate  stroke  of  the  knife  the  arch-priest  slit  the 
white  belly  of  the  reptile,  and  the  aged  druid  descending  the 
steps  threw  it  upon  the  sacrificial  fire.     Then  another,  grave  and 
hoary,  laid  upon  the  block  a  lizard,  also  bound  upon  a  withe,  and 
the  knife  having  opened  the  creature  from  throat  to  tail,  it  also 
was  thrown  upon  the  fire.    Next  a  wood-pigeon  was  sacrificed, 
next  a  hare,  next  a  lamb,  and  then  a  doe. 

Then  there  was  a  renewed  sway  and  murmur  in  the  assembly 
as  the  gathered  worshippers  anticipated  a  sacrifice  more  awful.  A 
wild  and  continued  wail  of  terror  and  appeal  burst  from  the  ranks 
of  the  captives  as  their  guards  fell  upon  them,  and  bound  them 
wrist  to  ankle.  The  vast  crowd  stood  silent  with  craned  necks 
and  staring  eyes.  One  of  the  Memogaels,  more  stalwart  than  his 
comrades,  found  courage  in  the  abyss  of  his  despair  and  fought 
madly,  but  the  rest  submitted  without  a  struggle. 
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From  the  midst  of  the  captive  group  one  man  was  driven 
unpinioned  towards  the  platform.  It  was  Heurtan  the  jester. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  paused  and  looked  about  him,  but 
there  was  no  hope  of  succour,  and  in  the  looks  of  the  thousands 
who  regarded  him,  no  single  glance  of  pity.  His  guards  scourged 
him  forward,  and  he  mounted.  The  dreadful  silence  was  broken 
by  murmured  incantations  from  Wenegog.  The  druids  about  him 
repeated  it.  The  sound  swelled  right  and  left  among  the  crowd 
— ^a  deep  hoarse  muttering — 

Lord  of  the  Nethergloom, 
Scourger  of  fiends  and  men, 
This  to  appease  thee. 

Sweet  is  the  blood-sayom*. 

Sweet  to  thy  nostrils  the  burning. 

Master  of  Evils. 

A  man  with  a  gleaming  knife  between  his  teeth  climbed  the 
figure  of  wickerwork,  and  having  reached  the  top  sat  down  there 
staring  about  him  and  tried  the  edge  of  the  blade  upon  his  thumb. 
Below  him  the  guards  seized  upon  the  victims  and  threw  them 
heaped  one  upon  another  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  poles  where 
the  rope  of  bark-fibre  drooped  ready.  A  score  of  hands  were  at 
either  end  of  the  rope,  and  a  druid  stood  near  the  writhing  heap 
of  victims  with  a  double  handful  of  thongs  of  leather. 

The  four  who  had  driven  Heurtan  to  the  sacrificial  stone  seized 
him  one  by  each  hand  and  one  by  each  foot,  and  casting  him  back 
downwards  on  its  concave  surface  knelt  and  strained  him  there. 
The  seven  maidens  raised  their  lighted  torches  from  the  fire  of 
sacrifice,  and  passing  between  the  stones  of  the  inmost  circle 
placed  themselves  at  equal  distances  about  the  figure  of  Bel. 

The  arch-druid  raised  the  dripping  knife.  The  muttered 
prayer  to  the  god  of  Terror  had  died  away  and  a  voice  sprang  out 
of  the  stillness. 

'  Hold ! ' 

Wenegog  looked  down  and  saw  David  standing  in  the  space 
between  the  platform  and  the  fire. 

*  The  hour  is  propitious,'  he  said,  lowering  the  knife  slowly. 
*  Bel  has  chosen  his  own  sacrifice.     Bring  him  hither.' 

A  score  of  men  started  down  the  broad  stairs  and  paused  stock 
still  midway.  For  at  the  same  instant  they  were  all  aware  of  a 
woman  robed  in  a  mantle  of  skin  who  stood  beside  the  Saint,  and 
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to  the  eyes  of  everyone  who  looked  upon  her  she  bore  tlie  lik^^« 
of  Vreda  who  had  been  queen  among  them* 

The  knife  fell  from  Wenegog's  hand  and  quivered  in  t>h.e  beac: 
at  his  feet.     The  woman  mounted  the  platform  and  stood  befur? 
him.     He  glared  upon  her  with  his  head  thrown  baolnraFd,  a&: 
his  white  beard  jutting  out  towards  her.     Her  fieuse  was  no  laoge?  i 
the  lace  of  Vreda,  but  it  bore  a  serenity  beyond  all  earthly  calzc,  I 
and  it  was  beautiful  past  worship.  r 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  her  Barxelhold  rose  with  a  cry  and  lai 
towards  Feltor,  but  he  also  arose  and  waved  her  back  nvith  a  com- 
manding horror  which  arrested  her.     And  the  two,  grhastly  pale 
and  trembling,  looked  upon  the  new  comer,  and   the    face  thej  ■ 
saw  was  no  more  the  face  of  Vreda. 

The  woman  turned  and  moved  a  hand  and  spoke.      Her  voice    j 
was  sweet  and  low,  but  it  reached  every  ear  in  the  crowd.  * 

*  I  forbid  this  sacrifice.' 

She  turned  again  upon  Wenegog,  and  he  recoiled  from  the 
stone.  The  guards  released  Heurtan,and  he,  arising  in  terror  and 
bewilderment  from  the  stone,  beheld  her  face  and  fallingr  upon  his 
knees  kissed  her  raiment. 

*  Forbid  ? '  gasped  Wenegog.  His  eyes  started  and  his  claw- 
like nails  clutched  at  his  bare  scalp  between  the  oak-leaves  of  his 
crown.     *  Who  forbids  ? ' 

*  I,'  she  answered ;  *  God's  messenger.' 
The  druid  cowered  and  shook.     Her  glance  dwelt  upon  him 

with  a  calm  of  pity  and  knowledge  dreadfid  to  endure.  He  cast 
both  hands  high  and  wide  into  the  air  and  cried  aloud — 'Depart! 
To-day  Bel  goes  hungry ! ' 


(7(0  he  continued,) 
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The  NightingcHey  an  Over-rcUed  Bird — Sappho  an  Over-rated  Poet, 
according  to  Mrs,  Piatt — Poeta  on  the  Nightingale^  their  recklessness 
of  Natural  History — What  does  the  Scythe  say? — Answers  to  this 
Question  in  Immortal  Numbers — Whence  did  William  Wordsworth 
steal  his  Ode  to  Duty? — The  Orphic  Hymn  to  Law — Why  are 
Johnians  called  by  an  uiidesirahle  Nickname? — Rondeau^  by  Mr, 
Austin  Dobson — The  Old  Saloon  and  Vernon  Lee  on  Botticelli — 
Peasantry  of  Picardy,  an  idyUic  people^  more  or  less^Petit 
Chanson  Picard — Note  on  Mephistopheles  by  Mr,  Walter  Pollock, 

MR.  GEOBGE  EOBBINS,  the  auctioneer,  has  been  laughed 
at   for  his  description  of  an  estate  where  the  only  draw- 
backs were  *  the  litter  of  the  rose  leaves,  and  the  noise  of  the 
nightingales.'      The  roses  and  bulbuls  would    have    been    the 
paradise  of  a  Persian  poet,  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
auctioneer.     When  one  goes  to  bed  one  wants  to  sleep,  not  to 
listen  to  music,  even .  if  that  music  be  not,  as  in  Th^ophile 
Grautier's  definition,  ^  the  most  expensive  of  noises.'     The  music 
of  the  nightingale  is  inexpensive,  which  perhaps  is  a  reason  for 
regretting  that  we  do  not  hear  him  north  of  the  Tweed.  Whether 
it  be  enjoyable  is  a  question  of  taste.    That  it  is  preferable  to  Sleep, 
'  of  all  Gods,'  quoth  Fausanias,  ^  the  dearest  to  the  Muses,'  I 
deny.     If  it  is  to  be  a  choice  between  Philomel  and  Hypnos, 
between  the  noisy  and  pertinacious  fowl  and  soft-winged  Sleep, 
give  me  the  lover  of  Pasiphae.     Lately  one  saw,  in  an  American 
magazine,  a  statement  by  a  distinguished  lady  poet,  Mrs.  Piatt, 
that  Sappho  was,  of  all  lady  poets,  about  the  most  'over-rated.' 
This  was  an  original  remark,  and   rash — if  the   fair  critic   did 
not  know  Greek.      *  The  mortal  muse  of  the  -^olian  land '   will 
survive  the  appreciation  of  a  Transatlantic  rival.     It  seems  almost 
equally  daring  to  call  the  nightingale  an  over-rated  bird.     Yet 
this  is  the  effect  he  makes  on  a  northern  man,  who  hears  him 
rarely,  and  could  dispense  with  his  inopportune   and  uncalled- 
for  midnight  serenade  altogether.     Besides,  a  nightingale  has  no 
strength  of  character.     It  is  a  fact  that  this  foreign  songster  will 
find  a  worm  and  then  let  it  be  taken  from  him  by  a  British 
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chaflSnch  without  a  struggle.  This  may  symbolise  the  relati  -i 
of  the  artist  and  the  capitalist,  and  offers  a  pretty  topic  for  a  t' 
by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

The  treatment  of  the  nightingale  by  poets   appears  to  sli:- 

that   they  are   either  pessimistic  or   imitative senrvu^vn.  y^i^L*-  \ 

They  insist  that  the  hen  nightingale  does  the  aing^ing  (a  mistak: 
as  old  as   Homer),  and   that  the  singing   is    of  a   melancho. 
character,    like    the   French   language   as    understood     by  Mi. 
Lilyvick.     Probably  the  nightingale  first  comes  into  literature  t 
the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  line  620,      Penelope  is  tb 
speaker :  '  Even  as  when  the  daughter  of  Pandareus,  the  broin 
bright  nightingale,  sings  sweet  in  the  first  season    of  the  spnnj. 
from  her  place  in  the  deep  lea&ge  of  the  trees,  and  \rith  many  d 
turn  and  trill  she  pours  forth  her  full-voiced  music  be^vrailin^  hri 
child,  dear  Itylus,  whom  once  imwittingly  she    slew    with   tLe 
sword,  Itylus  the  son  of  Zethus  the  prince  ;  even  as  her  soDg-  mj 
troubled  soul  sways  to  and  fro.*     So  powerful  is  tradition  that 
this   old  Athenian  story  has  made  most  modem  poets   hear  n 
melancholy  note  in  the  jubilant  song  of  the  nightingale.     She 
*  leans  her  breast  upon  a  thorn ; '  she  sings,  ' 

They  have  all  forgotten,  oh  sammer  swallow. 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  follows  the  Greek': 

Hark,  ah,  the  Nightingale ! 

The  tawny-throated ! 

Hark,  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 

What  triumph  I  hark, — what  pain ! 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 

Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands. 

Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 

That  wild,  unquenched,  deep-sunken,  old-world  pain — 

Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 

Yet  the  bird  that  sings  is  not  Philomela,  but  Philomelus,  so 
to  speak,  and  he  sings,  as  other  birds  do,  for  motives  connected 
with  sexual  selection,  and  his  notes  are  not  melancholy,  but 
jubilant — *  eternal  passion,'  if  you  please,  but  not  *  eternal  pain.' 
They  sounded  sad,  though,  to  some  shepherd  *  in  the  Thracian 
wild,'  or  to  some  fisher  drifting  oflF  shore,  in  the  Attic  moonlight, 
and  he  fancied  this  fable  of  Philomel,  explaining  why  the  night- 
ingale sobs,  and  why  the  swallow  utters  her  sharp  thin  cry.  Asd 
we  are  so  swayed  by  Greece,  which  *  rules  the  present  from  the 
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I>ast,'  that  English  poets  will  hear,  for  ever,  a  melancholy  regret 
in  the  glad  outburst  of  the  nightingale. 

If  the  nightingale  laments,  what  does  the  Scythe  say,  whis- 
pering through  the  grass  in  June  ?  Other  people  may  construe 
the  Scythe's  speech  for  themselves :  here  are  two  variations  on 
one  rendering,  by  two  hands : 

SCYTHE  SONGS. 
I. 

Stalwart  mowers,  brown  and  lithe, 

Over  summer  meads  abloom, 
Wielding  fast  the  whispering  Scythe, 

Where  is  all  the  old  perfume  ? 
Breathes  it  yet  in  tender  gloom, 

Soft  through  Hades'  twilight  air  ? 
Where  hath  Summer-tide  her  tomb  ? 

Husky  the  Scythe  says,  where,  ah  where  ! 

Comes  the  long  blade  gleanung  cold 

Where  the  garden-ground  is  spread  — 
Eays  of  pearl  on  crowns  of  gold. 

Dainty  daisies,  white  and  red ! 
Dames  that  o'er  them  once  would  tread. 

Damsels  blithe  and  debonair. 
Where  is  all  your  sweetness  fled  ? 

Hushj  the  Scythe  says,  where,  ah  where  ! 

Time  !  who  tak'st  and  giv'st  again 
All  things  bitter,  some  things  sweet, 

Must  we  follow,  all  in  vain 

Follow  still  those  phantom  feet  ? 

Is  there  not  some  grass-grown  street, 

Some  old,  yew-begirt  parterre, 
Where  our  Dreams  and  we  may  meet  ? 

Hush,  the  Scythe  says,  where,  ah  where  I 

B. 

n. 

(Vabiation.) 
Mowers,  weary  and  brown,  and  blithe, 

What  is  the  word  methinks  ye  know, 
Endless  over-word  that  the  Scythe 

Sings  to  the  bladcik  of  the  grass  below  ? 
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Scythes  that  awing  in  the  grass  and  clover. 
Something,  still,  they  say  as  they  pass  ; 

What  is  the  word  that,  over  and  over. 

Sings  the  Scythe  to  the  flowers  and  grass  ? 

Huahj  ah  huah,  the  Scythes  are  saying, 

Hvshy  and  heed  notj  and  fail  asleep^ 
Hushf  they  say  to  the  grasses  swaying, 

Hushy  they  sing  to  the  clover  deep ! 
Hush — ^'tis  the  lullaby  Time  is  singing — 

Huahy  and  heed  not^for  aU  thiTiga  pass^ 
Hushj  ah  hush  !  and  the  Scythes  are  swinging 

Over  the  clover,  over  the  grass ! 

A. 

• 

One  marvels,  or  rather,  on  reflection,  does  not  noiarvel,  that 
William  Wordsworth  has   escaped   the  attention   of  the    cheap 
moralist  and  penny  literary  detective.    In  writing  an  Ode  to  Duty, 
the  poet  surely  ought  to  have  been  frank  and  above-board.     And 
William  Wordsworth  seems  frank,  but  it  is  only  his  canning. 
*This  ode,'  he  says,  *  is  on  the  model  of  Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity, 
which  is  copied  from  Horace's  Ode  to  Fortune.^     Then    he  goes 
on  to  talk  about  his  wife  and  his  sister,  and  their  family  jokes. 
Not  a  word,  you  will  observe,  about  the  true  fountain  of  the  past, 
from  which  William  had  been  stealing  fire.     Naturally  the  cheap 
moralist  does  not  read  the  Orphic  Hymns ;  if  he  did  he  would  find, 
*  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong,  and  the  most  ancient 
heavens   through  Thee  are  pure  and  strong,'  in  these  curious 
Neoplatonic  eflFusions.     If  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Law  was  not  in 
Wordsworth's  mind  when  he  wrote  these  lines,  the  coincidence  is 
beautiful ;  but  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  translate  the  ideas  of  the 
Orphic  author,  if  he  chose,  into  a  hymn,  not  on  Law,  but  the 
Lawgiver.      Here  they  are,  the  Neoplatonic  ideas : 

^kBavdrmv  KoXiio  koI  Oimfrtav  ayvov  avoKTa 
Ovpdvtov  No/xov,  doTpo^enyv,  O'ljipqyT&a  Succurpr 
TTOVTov  t'  cIvoXlov  Kttt  y^,  <^vo-€a>9  TO  fitficuov 
(zkAivc?,  aoTaa-tacrTov  act  nypovvra  vo/wuny 
oiaiv  &v<i}6€  ffiipoyv  fieyav  ovpavov  avro^  oScvci. 

dAAa,  fiaKop,  irdvTifi€,  ^cpoA^te,  iraa-i  iroOcivk, 
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If  this  was  not  the  source  of  Wordsworth's  inspiration,  he 
inlierited  the  soul  of  the  Orphic  poet,  or  (which  I  am  inclined  to 
'tliink  is  the  true  explanation)  he  happened  to  hit  on  the  same 
set  of  ideas. 


Various  theories  about  the^^unseemly'^old  nickname  applied 
to  members  of  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  have  been  given 
by  various  antiquaries.  The  least  plausible  by  far  is  derived,  by 
analogy,  from  a  fanciful  or  even  mythical  account  of  the  first 
namiDg  of  the  Skunk.  Two  naturalists,  fellow-travellers,  dis- 
covered, it  is  said,  the  Skunk,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
Then  the  following  dialogue  might  have  been  heard  in  the  silence 
of  the  primeval  forest : — 

Naturalist  1.  He  looks  like  a  Skunk ! 
Naturalist  2.  He  behaves  like  a  Skunk  ! 
Naturalist  1.  He  has  other  properties  of  the  Skunk !  ^ 
Both  Naturalists.  Let 's  call  him  a  Skunk ! 

But  this  anecdote,  inconsistent  even   with  itself,   does  not 
explain   why  Johnians  were   originally  called — what  they   are 
called.     A  new  hypothesis  occurs  to  the  intellect.     At  a  sister 
University  there  are  two  Halls  for  the  [instruction  of  the  fairer 
and  fleeter  sex,  the  Atalantas  of  the  intellectual  race.     One  of 
these  Halls  is  dedicated  to  the  pious  and  mathematical  memory 
of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  other  to  Lady  Margaret.    Now  it  is 
whispered,  by  the  profane,  that  the  damsels  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
originally  styled  their  fair  sisters  of  Lady  Margaret's,  *  Margarets,' 
then  '  Gretchens,'  then,  *  for  love  and  for  euphony,'  *  Megs,'  and 
finally  *  Pegs.'    Let  it  be  remembered  that  St.  John's,  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  Lady  Margaret's  foundation.     Trinity  men  would 
first  call  the  students  *  Margarets,'  then  *  Megs,'  then  *  Pegs,'  then 
they  would  go   to  the  full  breadth  of  the  present  expression, 
by  the  mere  change  of  a  vowel.     I  cannot  put  it  more  delicately 
than  that ;  and  the  argument  seems  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Cambridge  philologists.     But  perhaps  these  ideas  are 
hestemce  rosce,  and  have  all  been  invented,  and  exploded,  long 
ago.    Such  is  the  history  of  philological  discoveries. 

*  Here  the  expression  has  been  slightly  refined. — A.  L. 
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ALBI,  NE  DOLEAS, 
(Hoe.  i.  33.) 
Love  mocks  us  all.     Then  cast  aside 
These  tuneful  plaints,  my  Albius  tried, 
For  heartless  Glycera,  from  thee 
Fled  to  a  younger  lover.     See, — 
Low-browed  Lycoris  bums  denied 
For  Cyrus ;  he  (though  goats  shall  bide 
With  wolves  ere  she  in  him  confide) 
Turns,  with  base  suit,  to  Pholoe  : — 
Love  mocks  us  all ! 

So  Venus  wills,  and  joys  to  guide, 

'Neath  brazen  yoke  pairs  ill-allied 

In  form  and  mind.     So  linked  she  me 
(Whom  worthier  wooed)  to  Myrtale, 

Fair,  but  less  kind  than  Hadria's  tide, — 
Love  mocks  us  all ! 

Austin  Dobson. 
• 
Some  time  ago  this  vessel  came  into  violent  collision  with 
*  The  Old  Saloon '  in  BlackwoocPs  Magazine.  The  question  was 
whether  a  man  might  honourably  republish  his  short  stories,  or 
whether  only  long  stories  might  be  honourably  republished.  The 
commander,  or  commanders,  of  the  *  Old  Saloon '  (his  name  or  their 
names  are  unknown  to  me)  writes  so  courteously  on  my  rude 
assault  that  I  can  never  go  forth  to  war  again  with  him,  or  with 
them.  But  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  Botticelli  frescoes  in  the  Villa 
Lemmi  at  Florence  he  would  probably  regret  their  removal  to  the 
Louvre  as  much  as  Vernon  Lee  regrets  it.  In  her  Juvenilia 
Vernon  Lee  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  pity  of  it — of  the 
removal.  It  is  a  great  pity.  The  Villa  Lemmi  was  an  ordinary 
small  Italian  country  house  just  outside  Florence.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  plough  lying  near  the  door ;  it  was  the  plough  Virgil 
describes  in  the  Greorgics,  vomer  adivnctb8f  not  improved  in  all 
these  two  thousand  years.  In  one  of  the  rooms  were  the  frescoes, 
somewhat  damaged,  but  still  on  the  wall  where  Botticelli  painted 
them  for  a  wedding  festival  among  his  friends.  They  had  great 
freshness  and  purity.  There  was  an  unspeakable  delight  in  stand- 
ing where  the  painter  had  stood  so  long  ago,  and  seeing  the  forms 
he  had  left  behind  him,  a  present  to  his  friends,  a  gift  to  all  the 
ages.  The  Municipality  of  Florence  or  some  rich  Florentine 
should  have  bought  the  villa,  and  the  frescoes  should  always  have 
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stayed  at  home. .  They  are  lost  in  the  Louvre,  far  from  the  little 

oonntry  house,  the  olives,  the  Virgilian  plough,  the  memory  of 

Botticelli,  and  of  that  marriage  and  merry-making.     I  don't  care 

if   I  never  see  again  those  grave  faces,  those  pure  colours,  that 

lady  with  the  yellow  hair.     *  Tis  gone,  'tis  gone ; '  the  life  is  out 

of  it  all.     The  only  good  excuse  for  moving  such  works  of  art 

from  their  home — such  passages  from  their  context — is  when  we 

have  no  choice  between  removal  and  destruction.     I  wish  the  Elgin 

marbles  were  back  in  the  Parthenon ;  they  are  a  sad  sight  in  our 

bleak  and  grubby  museum. 

Picardy  seems  to  be  an  idyllic  place  still,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  following  chanson  which  comes  singing  thence.  Probably 
there  is  a  happy  mean  somewhere  between  the  too  ingenuously 
artless  and  poetic  peasants  of  George  Sand,  and  the  sordid 
sinners  that  sadden  us  in  Balzac's  Les  Paysans,  or  in  M.  Jules 
IVIarie's  excellent  Roman  d'une  Figurante.  Perhaps  the  poet  to 
whom  we  owe  this  chanson  has  found  out  the  land  where  peasants 
can  have  an  eye  on  the  main  chance  without  losing  all  their 
poetry,  or  forgetting  to  set  a  fir-tree  bough  in  Bernadette's  window 
on  May  night. 

PFTIT  CHANSON  PICARD. 

Pale  leaves  waver  and  whisper  low 

(Silvered  leaves  of  the  poplar  tree). 
Waters  wander  and  willows  blow 
In  Picardie. 

Misty  green  of  the  orchard  grass, 

Grass-grown  lanes  by  the  sedge-fringed  lea, 
Pleasant  ways  for  the  feet  that  pass 
Through  Picardie. 

Here  the  youth  on  a  blue  May  night. 
Soft  to  his  maiden's  home  steals  he. 
Binds  a  bough  to  the  lintel's  height 
Of  dark  fir  tree. 

Gaston  sigheth  for  Bemadette  ! 

(Sorrow  to  come — or  joy  to  be  ?) 
This  she' knows  by  the  token  set 
In  secresy. 

Long  lagoons  where  the  lilies  lie 
(Blossoms  and  buds  of  ivory), 
Sweet  the  meadows  and  fair  the  sky 
Of  Picardie  ! 
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Where  be  the  waters  to  drown  regret? 

Where  be  the  leaves  of  Sleep's  own  treo  ? 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world — nor  yet 
In  Picardie. 

Since    I    had   the    hononr  of  writing   some   notes    an   th*  \ 
Mephiatopheles  of  the   stage  for  Longman's  Maga2I1v:b,   it  haf » 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see  and  hear  the  part  interx^reted  bj 
M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  at  Drury  Lane  in  Grounod's  opera.      31.  d^ 
Seszke's  performance  seems  to  me  worthy  to  rank  with  J^f*  Faure't, 
He  is  not,  as  a  great  French  painter  said  Mephistaphelea  should 
be,  mincej  merveuXj  but  he  adapts  the  part,  without  in  any  waj 
robbing  it  of  plausibility,  to  his  own  physical  qualifications.     He 
is  imposing,  jovial  in  a  devilish  kind  of  way,  sardonic,  li^ht  as  a 
cat  in  spite  of  his  heavy  build,  always  impressive.     His  knowledge 
of  and  skill  in  stage  technique  is  most  striking  throughout,  and 
one  passage  of  the  music  he  interpreted,  to  me  at  least,   for  the 
first  time.     This  is  an  ascending  passage  in  the  orchestra  just 
towards  the  end  of  the  Grarden  scene.     It  generally  seems  to  have 
no  special  dramatic  meaning.     M.  de  Reszke  gave  it  one  by  pass- 
ing across  the  back  of  the  stage  with  a  kind  of  stealthy  triumpZiant 
run,   each  noiseless  and  fateful  stride    marking  a  note  in  the 
upward  sequence.     But  throughout  his  business  and  acting  were 
as  good  as  his  singing,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say  very  much. 

W.H.  P. 

Andrew  Lano. 
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INDIA  AND  END'S  FRUIT  SALT. 

DILBRUGHAR,    UPPER      ASSAM.    INE 
March  €,  XSSO. 

*I>KAB  Sib,— I  desire  to  eUte  the  «dr»nta«<e  which  I,  aad  : 
doabt  many  others  in  this  part  of  the  world,  hava  derived  ta»  Ej 
.FBUIT  SALT.    Unlike  other  Saline  Apcrienta,  it  i«  mt  te» 
its  action.    I  have  used  it  on  board  ship  fn   troplcai  latit«<l«&  w: 
there  and  here  I  can  most  honestly  bear  witnesB  to  tlie  fiact  that  \^ 
warded  off  ferer  orer  and  OTer  again.    Wheo  tAken  in  tbDe,  it  L- 
able.    As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  most  popular  in  Ihls  iMTt  of  HOS 
BABTBBN  ASIATIC  INDIA,  and  I  oosuider  that  70^  . 
tinotly  entitled  to  this  testimonial  from  me.     I   need  not  add  ti  >  - 
nnreqnested.    I  encloee  my  card,  bat,  from  my  exUmne  indiTki-Bv: 
Tenience  arising  from  pablidty,  I  do  not  wisla    ray  name  to  &p.*^ 
merely  sabaoribe  myself,  most  truly  yours,  ■*  A  PJC.AN'XKB.''— J.  C,  c 

«  QLSEFLEBSNESS,  FEVEBIBHNEB8,  HOT  ^WICATHSH.'— X^te   hoars,  fa^^ 

1^    natural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air,  and  feverisn  colds,  blood  poisons,  skin  ecupticwsay  pfznr^> 

face,  want  of  appetite,  sourness  of  stomach,  &o.   Use  Eno*t  Fruit  Salt.   It  is  pleanant,,  oooUnff,  hMJti  . 

refreshing,  and  UTigoorating.  Tou  cannot  overstate  its  great  value  m  keeping  the  blood  jpfvkxm  fsod  free  froc.  ■--- 

TTEADAOHE  AND  DIBOBDEBED  STOMACH.—'  After  sofltering  for  zMtarlj-  two  %r^:  ^ 
JQi    years  from  severe  beadacfae  and  disordered  stomaob,  and  after  trying  almont  eTerythio^r,  and  Si-eo*:!  i:« 
money  without  finding  any  benefit,  I  was  reoommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  Pritxt  S jli^t,  and  \g^"Ti 
finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  rartorod  to  my  iwwnil  heeltb  ;  &£><•* 
I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.— Tours  most  trolx*  Soskkt  Hl  mi  ^^ 
Post  Oflice,  Barrasford.' 

CA  UTIOX,—BxatHine  each  Bottle  and  aee  the  Capeule  U  marked  *  EKO*S  FBUJT  Sii 
Without  it  you  have  been  itnpoeed  upon  by  a  worthless  invitation.    SoUfL  i^§f  msJI  C'Mrwn>  ■  i 

Prepared  at  END'S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  HATCHAM,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  P&u   ] 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJURIOUS^^EFFECj/ 

STIMUUNTS.   ; 

THE  present  syiitem  of  li^ng* — partacr. 
too  rich  foods,  as  pastry,    itaochan-i  < 

•fatty  substances,  aloobdio  drinks,  aoi^ 
sufllcient   amount  of  exercise — frequen..    <-    ' 
ranRes  tbe  liver.     I.  would  advise  aJl  ' 
people,  unless  they  are  careful  to  keep  tir  r- 
acting  freely,  to  exercise  neat  care  in  the  i^ 
alcohoUe  drinks,  avoid  sugar,  and  alwav-'  : 
largely  with  water.      Bxpcr.eocse   abw  ff. 
porter,  mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  f^-    \ 
champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  a!M  ^     > 
apt  lo  disagree ;  while  li?ht  white  wines,  *" ' ' 

•or  ohl  whisky  largely  diluted  with  soils-* i" 
will  be  found  th«  lea?t  oMeiHinnable.  ^^ " 
taken  tosrether,  END'S  PRITIT  SALT 
and  ENO'S  VEGETABIiS  KOTO 
will  be  fOQud  peculiarly  adapted  for  anj  c>'r*'> 
tutional  weakn^s  of  th^  liver ;  they  po(«se»  ^'' 
power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  M^ 
disturbed  nr  lo^t,  and  place  the  invalid  oa  •  ■' 
rigbc  track  to  health.  A  world  of  woe>  i' 
avnid'^  by  tho*e  who  keep  and  u*e  ENO'S 
FBUIT  SALT  and  ENO'S  VEGE- 
TABLE MOTO,  therefore  no  family  stouid 
*  As  a  man  sows,  so  will  he  also  reap.'  ever  be  \vithont  them. 

*  ENO'S   VEGETABLE    MOTO.' 

TO  AID  NATURE  without  force  or  strain,  a«e*  ENO'S  VEGETABLE  MOTO*  (a  simple  Vegef;il»)=- 
Bxtiact).  a  desirable  adjunct  to  ENO'S  PBTJIT  SALT.    They  perlorra  their  work  •silently  •<»  tie 
twilight  comes  when  tne  day  is  done,*  ana  the  patient  is  ranch  astonished  to  find  his  bilious  attack,  JLc,  has  coni- 

flotoiv  fled  before  the  simple  and  natural  onslaagbt  of  the  Muto.    You  cannot  overstate  their  great  ralueio 
eeping  the  Blood  pure  and  preventing  disease. 

Eno*s  'Vegetable  Moto'  of  all  Chemists,  pr  lee  Is,  ij«f.;  post  free,  Is,  3d, 

ENO'S     FRUIT    SALT    WORKS,     HATCHAM,     LONDON,   S.E. 
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Eve. 

By  the  Authoe  op  *John  Herring/  *Mehalah,'  &c. 
CHAPTER  V. 

THE  UMPING  HORSE. 

EVE  drew  herself  away  with  a  cry  of  anger  and  alarm,  and  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  flashed  cheeks.  At  that  moment  her  sister 
returned  with  Jane,  and  immediately  Martin  reassumed  his  hat 
with  broad  brim.  Barbara  did  not  notice  the  excitement  of  Eve ; 
she  had  not  observed  the  incident,  because  she  entered  a  moment 
too  late  to  do  so,  and  no  suspicion  that  the  stranger  would  pre- 
sume to  take  such  a  liberty  crossed  her  mind. 

Eve  stood  back  behind  the  door,  with  hands  on  her  bosom  to 
control  its  furious  beating,  and  with  head  depressed  to  conceal  the 
heightened  colour. 

Barbara  and  the  maid  stooped  over  the  unconscious  man,  and 
while  Martin  held  a  light  they  dressed  and  bandaged  his  head. 

Presently  his  eyes  opened,  a  flicker  of  intelligence  passed 
through  them,  they  rested  on  Martin ;  a  smile  for  a  moment 
kindled  the  face,  and  the  lips  moved. 

'  He  wants  to  speak  to  you,'  said  Barbara,  noticing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  and  the  expression  that  came  into  them. 

*  What  do  you  want,  Jasper  ? '  asked  Martin,  putting  his  hand 
on  that  of  the  other. 

The  candle-light  fell  on  the  two  hands,  and  Barbara  noticed 
the  contrast.  That  of  Martin  was  delicate  as  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
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narrow,  with  taper  fingers,  and  white ;  that  of  Jasper  was  stiraj. 
darkened  by  exposure.  i 

*  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  undress  him,'  said  Barbara,  ^aa:  l 
put  him  to  bed  ?    My  sister  wiU  assist  me  in  the  kitchen.    Jane, 
if  you  desire  help,  is  at  your  service.* 

*  Yes,  go,'  said  Martin ;  *  but  return  speedily,  as  I  cannot  sUy 
many  minutes.' 

Then  the  girls  left  the  room. 

*  I  do  not  want  you,'  he  said  roughly  to  the  serving-womaa. 
*Take  yourself  oflF;  when  I  need  you  I  will  calL  No  prying  « 
the  door.'  He  went  after  her,  thrust  Jane  forth,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her.  Then  he  returned  to  Jasper,  removed  his  dothes, 
somewhat  ungently,  with  hasty  hands.  When  his  waistcoat  wt* 
off,  Martin  felt  in  the  inner  breast-pocket,  and  drew  firom  it  a 
pocket-book.  He  opened  it,  and  transferred  the  contents  to  his 
own  purse,  then  replaced  the  book  and  proceeded  with  the  un* 
dressing. 

When  Jasper  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  laid  at  his  ease 
in  the  bed,  his  head  propped  on  pillows,  Martin  went  to  the  door 
and  called  the  girls.  He  was  greatly  agitated,  Barbara  observed 
it.  His  lower  lip  trembled.  Eve  hung  back  in  the  kitchen,  she 
could  not  return.  • 

Martin  said  in  eager  tones,  'I  have  done  for  him  all  J  can; 
now  I  am  in  haste  to  be  ofiF.* 

*  But,'  remonstrated  Barbara,  *  he  is  your  brother.' 

*  My  brother ! '  laughed  Martin.  *  He  is  no  relation  of  mine. 
He  is  naught  to  me,  and  I  am  naught  to  him.' 

*  You  called  him  your  brother.' 

<  That  was  tantamount  to  comrade.  All  sons  of  Adam  ^re 
brothers,  at  least  in  misfortune.  I  do  not  even  know  the  fellow's 
name.' 

*Why,'  said  Barbara,  *this  is  very  strange.  You  call  him 
Jasper,  and  he  named  you  Martin.' 

^  Ah ! '  said  the  man  hesitatingly,  <  we  are  chance  travellers, 
riding  along  the  same  road.  He  asked  my  name  and  I  gave  it 
him — my  surname.  I  am  a  Mr.  Martin — he  mistook  me ;  and  in 
exchange  he  gave  me  his  Christian  name.  That^  is  how  I  knew 
it.  If  any  one  asks  about  this  event,  you  can  say  that  Mr.  Ibftin 
passed  this  way  and  halted  awhile  at  your  house,  on  his  road  to 
Tavistock.' 

*  You  are  going  to  Tavistock  ? ' 

*  Yes,  that  is  my  destination.' 
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*Ia  that  case  I  will  not  seek  to  detain  you.  Call  up  Doctor 
Crooke  and  send  him  here.' 

^  I  will  do  so.  You  famish  me  with  an  additional  motive  for 
liaste  to  depart/. 

'  Go/  said  Barbara.    ^God  grant  the  poor  man  may  not  die.' 

^  Die  I  pshaw !  die ! '  exclaimed  Martin.  ^  Men  aren't  such 
brittle  ware  as  that  pretty  sister  of  yours.  A  &11  from  a  horse 
doesn't  kill  a  man.  If  it  did,  fox-hunting  would  not  be  such, 
a  popular  sport.  To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  Mr.  Jasper  What's- 
Ms^name  will  be  on  his  feet  again.    Hush !     What  do  I  hear  ? ' 

His  cheek  turned  pale ;  but  Barbara  did  not  see  it,  he  kept 
his  face  studiously  away  from  the  light. 

'  Your  horse  which  you  hitched  up  outside  neighed,  that  is 
all.' 

^  That  is  a  great  deal.    It  would  not  neigh  at  nothing.' 

He  went  out.  Barbara  told  the  maid  to  stay  by  the  sick  man, 
and  went  after  Martin.  She  thought  that  in  sdl  probability  the 
boy  had  arrived  driving  the  gig. 

Martin  stood  irresolute  in  the  doorway.  The  horse  that  had 
borne  the  injured  man  had  been  brought  into  the  courtyard,  and 
hitched  up  at  the  hall  door.  Martin  looked  across  the  quadrangle. 
The  moon  was  shining  into  it.  A  yellow  glimmer  came  from  the 
sick  porter's  window  over  the  great  gate.  The  large  gate  was 
arched,  a  laden  waggon  might  pass  under  it.  It  was  unprovided 
with  doors.  Through  it  the  moonlight  could  be  seen  on  the 
paved  ground  in  front  of  the  old  lodge. 

A  sound  of  horse-hoofs  was  audible  approaching  slowly,  uncer- 
tainly, on  the  stony  ground ;  but  no  wheels. 

*  What  can  the  boy  have  done  with  our  gig  ? '  asked  Barbara. 

*  Will  you  be  quiet? '  exclaimed  Martin,  angrily. 

*  I  protest — ^you  are  trembling,'  she  said. 

*  May  not  a  man  shiver  when  he  is  cold  ? '  answered  the  man. 
She  saw  him  shrink  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  entrance  as 

something  appeared  in  the  moonlight  outside  the  gatehouse,  indis- 
tinctly seen,  moving  strangely. 

Again  the  horse  neighed. 

They  saw  the  figure  come  on  haltingly  out  of  the  light  into 
the  blackness  of  the  shadow  of  the  gate,  pass  through,  and  emerge 
into  the  moonlight  of  the  court. 

Then  both  saw  that  the  lame  horse  that  had  been  deserted  on 
the  moor  had  followed,  limping  and  slowly,  as  it  was  in  pain,  after 
the  other  horse.    Barbara  went  at  once  to  the  poor  beast,  saying, 
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<  I  will  put  you  in  a  stall,'  but  in  another  moment  she  returned   ' 
with  a  bundle  in  her  hand. 

•What  have  you  there  ? '  asked  Martin,  who  was  moon  ting  Lii 
horse,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  what  she  carried. 

*  I  found  this  strapped  to  the  saddle.'  i 

*  Give  it  to  me.' 

*It  does  not  belong  to  you.    It  belongs  to   the    other — to   j 
Jasper.'  I 

<  Let  me  look  through  the  bundle ;  perhaps  by  that  means  ve 
may  discover  his  name.' 

<  I  will  examine  it  when  you  are  gone.  I  will  not  detain  yon; 
ride  on  for  the  doctor.' 

•I  insist  on  having  that  bundle,'  said  Martin.  •  Give  it  me, 
or  I  will  strike  you.'    He  raised  his  whip. 

*  Only  a  coward  would  strike  a  woman.  I  will  not  give  yon 
the  bundle.  It  is  not  yours.  As  you  said,  this  man  Jaaper  is 
naught  to  you,  nor  you  to  him.' 

^  I  will  have  it,'  he  said  with  a  ciu^e,  and  stooped  frouk  the 
saddle  to  wrench  it  from  her  hands.  Barbara  was  too  qnick  for 
him ;  she  stepped  back  into  the  doorway  and  slammed  the  door 
upon  him,  and  bolted  it. 

He  uttered  an  ugly  oath,  then  turned  and  rode  through  the 
courtyard.  *  After  all,'  he  said,  *  what  does  it  matter  ?  We  were 
fools  not  to  be  rid  of  it  before.' 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  gatehouse,  he  saw  Eve  in  the  moon* 
light,  approaching  timidly. 

^  You  must  give  me  back  my  ring  I '  she  pleaded ;  '  yon  have 
no  right  to  keep  it.' 

*  Must  I,  Beauty  ?    Where  is  the  compulsion  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  indeed  you  must.' 

*  Then  I  will — but  not  now ;  at  some  day  in  the  future,  when 
we  meet  again.' 

<  Oh,  give  it  me  now !  It  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  she  is  dead.' 

*  Come !     What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?     Another  kiss  ? ' 
Then  from  close  by  burst  a  peal  of  impish  laughter,  and  the 

boy  bounded  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  yew  tree  into  the  moonlight. 

*  Halloa,  Martin !  always  hanging  over  a  pretty  face,  detained 
by  it  when  you  should  be  galloping.  I've  upset  the  gig  and 
broken  it ;  give  me  my  place  again  on  the  crupper.* 

He  ran,  leaped,  and  in  an  instant  was  behind  Martin.  The 
horse  bounded  away,  and  Eve  heard  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  as  it 
galloped  up  the  lane  to  the  moor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  BUNDLE  OF  CLOTHES. 

Barbara  Jordan  sat  by  the  sick  man  with  her  knitting  on  her  lap 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face.  He  was  asleep,  and  the  sun  would 
have  shone  fall  on  him  had  she  not  drawn  a  red  curtain  across  the 
window,  which  subdaed  the  light  and  diffused  a  warm  glow  over 
the  bed.     He  was  breathing  calmly ;  danger  was  over. 

On  the  momiDg  after  the  eventful  night,  Mr.  Jordan  had 
returned  to  Morwell,  and  had  been  told  what  had  happened — at 
least,  the  major  part— and  had  seen  the  sick  man.  He,  Jasper, 
was  then  still  unconscious.  The  doctor  from  Tavistock  had  not 
arrived.  The  family  awaited  him  all  day,  and  Barbara  at  last 
suspected  that  Martin  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  deliver  her 
message.  She  did  not  like  to  send  again,  expecting  him  hourly. 
Then  a  doubt  rose  in  her  mind  whether  Doctor  Grooke  might  not 
have  refused  to  come.  Her  father  had  made  some  slighting 
remarks  about  him  in  company  lately.  It  was  possible  that  these 
had  been  repeated  and  the  doctor  had  taken  umbrage. 

The  day  passed,  and  as  he  did  not  arrive,  and  as  the  sick  man 
remained  unconscious,  on  the  second  morning  Barbara  sent  a  foot- 
messenger  to  Beer  Alston,  where  was  a  certain  Mr.  James  Coyshe, 
surgeon,  a  young  man  reputed  to  be  able,  not  long  settled  there. 
The  gig  was  broken,  and  the  cob  in  trying  to  escape  from  the 
upset  vehicle  had  cut  himself  about  the  legs,  and  was  unfit  for  a 
journey.  The  Jordans  had  but  one  carriage-horse.  The  gig  lay 
wrecked  in  the  lane ;  the  boy  had  driven  it  against  a  gate-post  of 
granite,  and  smashed  the  axle  and  the  splashboard  and  a  wheel. 

Coyshe  arrived ;  he  was  a  tall  young  man,  with  hair  cut  very 
short,  very  large  light  whiskers,  prominent  eyes,  and  big  protrud- 
ing ears.  ^ 

*He  is   suffering  firom  congestion   of  the  brain,'  said  the 
surgeon ;  *  if  he  does  not  awake  to-morrow,  order  his  grave  to 
dug.' 

*  Can  you  do  nothing  for  him  ? '  asked  Miss  Jordan. 

*  Nothing  better  than  leave  him  in  your  hands/  ^^^^      ^ 
with  a  bow.  t.he  docioT. 

This  was  all  that  had  passed  between  Barbara  *^    ,     ecover^d 
Now  the  third  day  was  gone,  and   the  xnan*s  braiJX  b^^ 
irom  the  pressure  on  it. 
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As  Barbara  knitted,  she  stole  many  a  glance  at  Jasper's  &«; 
presently,  finding  that  she  had  dropped  stitches  and  made  &k 
counts,  she  laid  her  knitting  in  her  lap,  and  watched  the  deeps 
with  undivided  attention  and  with  a  fiace  full  of  perplexitj,^ 
though  trying  to  read  the  answer  to  a  question  which  puzzled  he, 
and  not  finding  the  answer  where  she  sought  it,  or  fiiMfing  k 
different  from  what  she  anticipated. 

In  appearance  Barbara  was  very  different    -Groin    her  sister. 
Her  face  was  round,  her  complexion  olive,  her  eyes  very  dart 
She  was  strongly  built,  without  grace  of  form — a  soand,  hefutj 
girl,  hale  to  her  heart's  core.     She  was  not  beantifiil,  her  features 
were  without  chiselling ;  but  her  abundant  hair,  her  dark  eyes,  and 
the  sensible,  honest  expression  of  her  face  redeemed  it  firom 
plainness.     She  had  practical  common  sense;  Eve   had  beaaty. 
Barbara  was  content  with  the  distribution;  perfectly  satisfied  to 
believe  herself  destitute  of  personal  charms,  and  ready  to  exciw 
every  act  of  thoughtlessness  committed  by  her  sister.   •  Barbara 
rose  from  her  seat,  laid  aside  the  knitting,  and  went  to  a  carred 
oak  box  that  stood  against  the  wall,  ornamented  with   the  figure 
of  a  man  in  trunk  hose,  with  a  pair  of  eagles'  heads  in  the  place 
of  a  human  Jhce.     She  raised  the  lid  and  looked  in.      There  lay, 
neatly  folded,  the  contents  of  Jasper's  bundle,  a  coarse  grey  and 
yellow  suit — a  suit  so  peculiar  in  cut  and  colour  that  there  was  no 
mistaking  whence  it  had  come,  and  what  he  was  who  had  worn 
it.     Barbara  shut  the  chest  and  returned  to  her  place,  and  her 
look  was  troubled.     Her  eyes  were  again  fixed  on  the   sleeper. 
His  face  was  noble.    It  was  pale  from  loss  of  blood.     The  hair 
was  black,  the  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  lashes  were  long  and 
dark.     His  nose  was  aquiline  without  being  over-strongly  charac- 
terised, his  lips  were  thin  and  well  moulded.    The  fiuje,  even  in 
sleep,  bore  an   expression   of   gravity,  dignity,  and  integrity. 
Barbara  found  it  hard  to  associate  such  a  face  with  crime,  and  jet 
how  else  could  she  account  for  that  convict  garb  she  had  found 
rolled  up  and  strapped  to  his  saddle,  and  which  she  had  laid  in 
the  trunk  ? 

Prisoners  escaped  now  and  again  from  the  great  gaol  on  Jkaih 
moor.  This  was  one  of  them.  As  she  sat  watching  him,  puzzling 
her  mind  over  this,  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  smiled.  The  dmile 
was  remarkably  sweet.  His  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  soft,  and, 
irom  being  sunken  through  sickness,  api>eared  to  fill  his  face. 
Barbara  rose  hastily,  and,  going  to  the  fireplace,  brought  from  it 
some  beef-tea  that  had  been  warming  at  the  small  fire.    Shrpdt 
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i4>   to  his  lips ;  he  thanked  her,  sighed,  and  lay  back.     She  said 
xiot  a  word,  but  resnmed  her  knitting. 

From  this  moment  their  positions  were  reversed.    It  was  now 

slie  iMrho  was  watched  by  him.    When  she  looked  up  she  enconn- 

^  tered  his  dark  eyes.   She  colonred  a  little,  and  impatiently  turned 

Iier  chair  on  one  side,  so  as  to  conceal  her  face.    A  couple  of 

xninntes  after,  sensible  in  every  nerve  that  she  was  being  observed, 

unable  to  keep  her  eyes  away,  spell-drawn,  she  glanced  at  him 

again.     He  was  still  watching  her.     Then  she  moved  to  her 

former  position,  bit  her  lip,  frowned,  and  said,  ^  Are  you  in  want 

of  anything  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

^You  are  sufficiently  yourself  to  remain  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,'  she  said,  stood  up,  and  left  the  room.    She  had  the 
management  of  the  house,  and,  indeed,  of  the  &rm,  on  her  hands ; 
her  usual  assistant  in  setting  the  labourers  their  work,  old  Chris^ 
topher  Davy,  was  ill  with  rheumatism.    This  aflFair  had  happened 
at  Jem  untoward  moment — but  is  it  not  always  so?    A  full  hour 
had  elapsed  before  Miss  Jordan  returned.    Then  she  saw  that  the 
convalescent's  eyes  were  closed.    He  was  probably  again  asleep, 
and  sleep  was  the  best  thing  for  him.    She  reseated  herself  by  his 
bedside,  aid  ifeaumed  her  knitting.    A  moment  after  she  was 
againaware  that  his  eyes  were  on  her.    She  had  herself  watched 
him  so  intently  whilst  he  was  asleep  that  a  smile  came  involun- 
tarily to  her  lips.    She  was  being  repaid  in  her  own  coin.    The 
smile  encouraged  him  to  speak. 

*  How  long  have  I  been  here  ? ' 
<  Four  days.' 

*  Have  I  been  very  ill  ?' 

^  Yes,  insensible,  sometimes  rambling.' 

*  What  made  me  iU?    What  ails  my  head?'    He  put  his  hand 
to  the  bandages. 

*  You  have  had  a  fell  from  your  horse.' 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two.    His  thoughts  moved 
slowly.  '  After  a  while  he  asked,  ^  Where  did  I  fell?' 

*  On  the  moor — Morwell  Down.' 

^  I  can  remember  nothing.     When  was  it  ? ' 

*  Four  days  ago.' 

*  Yes— you  have  told  me  so.     I  forgot.    My  head  is  not  clear, 
there  is  singing  and  spinning  in  it.     To-day  is ?' 

<  To<*day  id  Monday.' 

*  What  day  wto  that — fomr  days  ago?' 
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'  Thursday.' 

^  Yes,  Thursday.  I  cannot  think  to  reckon  backwards.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday.  I  can  go  on,  but  not  backward.  It 
pains  me.  I  can  recall  Thursday.'  He  sighed,  and  turned  his 
head  to  the  wall.  *  Thursday  night — ^yes.  I  remember  no 
more.' 

After  a  while  he  turned  his  head  round  to  Barbara,  and  asked, 
*  Where  am  I  now  ?' 

*  At  Morwell  House.' 

He  asked  no  more  questions  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
was  taking  in  and  turning  over  the  information  he  had  received. 
He  lay  on  his  back,  and  closed  his  eyes.  His  face  was  very  pale, 
like  marble,  but  not  like  marble  in  this,  that  across  it  travelled 
changes  of  expression  that  stirred  the  muscles.  Do  what  she 
would,  Barbara  could  not  keep  her  eyes  oflF  him.  The  horrible 
mystery  about  the  man,  the  lie  given  to  her  thoughts  of  him  by 
his  face,  forced  her  to  observe  him. 

Presently  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  met  hers ;  she  recoiled  as 
if  smitten,  with  a  guilty  feeling  at  her  heart. 

^  You  have  always  been  with  me  whilst  I  was  unconscious  and 
rambling,'  he  said  earnestly. 

*I  have  been  a  great  deal  with  you,  but  not  always.  The 
maid,  Jane,  and  an  old  woman  who  comes  in  occasionally  to  char, 
have  shared  with  me  the  task.     You  have  not  been  neglected.' 

*  I  know  well  when  you  have  been  by  me — and  when  you  have 
been  away.  Sometimes  I  have  felt  as  if  I  lay  on  a  bank  with 
wild  thyme  under  me ' 

*That  is  because  we  put  thyme  with  our  linen,'  said  the 
practical  Barbara. 

He  did  not  notice  the  explanation,  but  went  on,  *  And  the  sun 
shone  on  my  face,  but  a  pleasant  air  fanned  me.  At  other  times 
all  was  dark  and  hot  and  miserable.' 

*  That  was  according  to  the  stages  of  your  illness.' 

*  No,  I  think  I  was  content  when  you  were  in  the  room,  and 
distressed  when  you  were  away.  Some  persons  exert  a  mesmerio 
power  of  soothing.' 

^  Sick  men  get  strange  fancies,'  said  Barbara. 
He  rose  on  his  elbow,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*  I  know  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  young  lady.  Allow  me  to 
thank  you.  My  life  is  of  no  value  to  any  but  myself.  I  have  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  much.  Now  I  shall  esteem  it,  as  saved  by 
you.     I  thank  you.     May  I  touch  your  hand?' 
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He  took  her  fingers  and  put  them  to  his  lips. 

*  This  hand  is  firm  and  strong,'  he  said,  *  but  gentle  as  the 
ring  of  a  dove.' 

She  coldly  withdrew  her  fingers. 

^  Snongh  of  thanks,'  she  said  bluntly.     '  I  did  but  my  duty.' 

*  Was  there '  he  hesitated — *  any  one  with  me  when  I  was 

round,  or  was  I  alone  ?' 

*  There  were  two — a  man  and  a  boy.' 

His  face  became  troubled.  He  began  a  question,  then  let  it 
die  in  bis  mouth,  began  another,  but  could  not  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

*  And  they — where  are  they  ?'  he  asked  at  length. 

*  That  one  called  Martin  brought  you  here.' 
^  He  did ! '  exclaimed  Jasper,  eagerly. 

*  That  is — ^he  assisted  in  bringing  you  here.'  Barbara  was  so 
precise  and  scrupulous  about  truth,  that  she  felt  herself  obliged 
to  modify  her  first  assertion.     '  Then,  when  he  saw  you  safe  in 

•     our  hands,  he  left  you.' 

*  Did  he — did  he  say  anything  about  me  ?' 

*Once — ^but  that  I  suppose  was  by  a  slip,  he  called  you 
brother.  Afterwards  he  asserted  that  you  were  nothing  to  him, 
nor  he  to  you.' 

Jasper's  face  was  moved  with  painful  emotions,  but  it  soon 
cleared,  and  he  said,  ^  Yes,  I  am  nothing  to  him — nothing.     He 
r      is  gone.     He  did  well.     I  was,  as  he  said — and  he  spoke  the 
truth— nothing  to  him.' 

Then,  hastily,  to  turn  the  subject,  *  Excuse  me.  Where  am 
I  now  ?  And,  young  lady,  if  you  will  not  think  it  rude  of  me  to 
inquire,  who  are  you  to  whom  I  owe  my  poor  life  ?' 

*  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  Morwell,  and  I  am  the  daughter 
of  the  gentleman  who  resides  in  it,  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordan.' 

He  fell  back  on  the  bed,  a  deadly  greyness  came  over  his  face, 
he  raised  his  hands :  <  My  Ood  !  my  Grod !  this  is  most  wonderful. 
Thy  ways  are  past  finding  out.' 

'  What  is  wonderful  ? '  asked  Barbara. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  partially  raised  himself  again  in 
bed. 

*  Where  are  my  clothes  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Which  clothes  ? '  inquired  Barbara,  and  her  voice  was  hard,  and 
her  expression  became  stem.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
went  to  the  chest  and  drew  forth  the  suit  that  had  been  rolled  up 
on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  also  that  which  he  bad  worn  wbep 
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be  met  with  the  aoddent.    She  held  one  in  eac^  hand,  and  rets: 
to  the  bed. 

'  Which  ? '  she  asked  gravely,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him* 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  his  pale  &Ge  tnrw': 
chalky  white.  Then  he  said  in  a  low  tremulous  tone^  ^  I  vr 
my  waistcoat.' 

She  gave  it  him.  He  felt  eagerly  about  it,  drew  ttie  pock''- 
book  from  the  breast-pocket,  opened  it,  and  fell  back. 

*  Gone ! '  he  moaned,  *  gone ! ' 

The  garment  dropped  from  his  fingers  upon  t2ie  floor,  h 
eyes  became  glassy  and  fixed,  and  scarlet  spots  of  colour  fcoa^ 
in  his  cheeks. 

After  this  he  became  feverish,  and  tossed  in  his  bed,  put  h 
hand  to  his  brow,  plucked  at  the  bandages,  asked  for  water,  and  L 
pulse  quickened. 

Towards  evening  he  seemed  conscious  that  bis  senses  ««! 
slipping  beyond  control.  He  called  repeatedly  for  the  young  lacK 
and  Jane,  who  attended  him  then,  was  obliged  to  fetch  Barbaia. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  she  dune  into  the  room.  She  de- 
spatched Jane  about  some  task  that  had  to  be  done,  and,  oomiof 
to  the  side  of  the  bed,  said  in  a  constrained  voice,  ^  Yes,  what  d^ 
you  require  ?    I  am  here.' 

He  lifted  himself.  His  eyes  were  glowing  with  fever ;  he  poi 
out  his  hand  and  clasped  her  wrist :  £ds  hand  was  burning;  I& 
lips  quivered ;  his  face  was  full  of  a  fiery  eagerness. 

<  I  entreat  you !  you  are  so  good,  so  kind !  You  have  smjiiiwd 
a  secret.  I  beseech  you  let  no  one  else  into  it — ^no  one  ^ve  a 
suspicion  of  it.  I  am  hot,  I  am  in  a  fev^.  I  am  afiaid  wbst  I 
may  say  when  others  are  by  me.    I  would  go  on  my  knees  ifi 

you  could  I  rise.    I  pray  you,  I  pray  you ^  he  put  his  hands 

together,  <  do  not  leave  me  if  I  become  delirions.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  ask.  I  have  no  claim  on  you ;  but  I  fear.  I  wotild  have 
none  but  you  know  what  I  say,  and  I  may  say  strange  thingB  if  mj 
mind  becomes  deranged  with  fever.  You  feel  my  hand,  is  it  not 
like  a  red-hot  coal  ?  You  know  that  I  am  likely  to  wander.  Stay 
by  me — in  pity — ^in  mercy — ^for  the  love  of  God — for  the  love 
of  God!' 

His  hand,  a  fiery  hand,  grasped  her  wrist  convnlstrely.  She 
stood  by  his  bed,  greatly  moved,  much  stung  with  self«repr6ach. 
It  was  cruel  of  her  to  act  as  she  had  done,  to  show  him  that  con- 
vict suit,  and  let  him  see  that  she  knew  his  tilenen.  It  was 
heartless,  wicked  of  her,  when  the  poor  fellow  wair  jnst  retomed 
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^oxiscionadnefifi,  to  cast  him  back  into  his  misery  and  shame  by 
I   sigflit  'of  that  degrading  garment. 

Spots  of  colom*  came  into  her  cheeks  almost  as  deep  as  those 
iiob  biimt  in  the  sick  man's  face. 

*  I  should  have  considered  he  was  ill,  that  he  was  under  my 
tSkrge/  she  said,  and  laid  her  left  hand  on  his  to  intimate  that 
le  sought  to  disengage  her  wrist  from  his  grasp. 

At  the  touch  his  eyes,  less  wild,  looked  pleadingly  at  her. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Jasper,'  she  said,  *  I ' 

*  "Wiy  do  you  call  me  Mr.  Jasper  ?  ' 

*  That  other  man  gave  you  the  name.' 

*  Yes,  my  name  is  Jasper.    And  yours  ?  ' 
'  Barbara.    I  am  Miss  Barbara  Jordan.' 

*  Will  you  promise  what  I  asked  ?  ' 

<  Ye«i'  she  said,  *  I  will  stay  by  you  all  night,  and  whatever 
passes  your  lips  shall  never  pass  mine.' 
He  smiled,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*  How  good  you  are !    "How  good!    Barbara  Jordan.' 

He  did  not  call  her  Miss,  and  she  felt  slightly  piqued.  He, 
a  convict,  to  speak  of  her  thus !  But  she  pacified  her  wounded 
pride  with  the  consideration  that  his  mind  was  disturbed  by  fevec 
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A  NIGHT-WATCH. 


Basbaka  had  passed  her  word  to  remain  all  night  with  the  sick 
man,  shonld  he  prove  delirious ;  she  was  scrupulously  conscien- 
tious, and  in  spite  of  her  father's  remonstrance  and  assurance  that 
old  Betty  Westlake  could  look  after  the  fellow  weU  enough,  she 
remained  in  the  sick-room  after  the  rest  had  gone  to  bed. 

That  Jasper  was  fevered  wasindubitable ;  he  was  hot  and  restlesri, 
tosging  his  head  from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow,  and  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  him,  lest  he  should  disarrange  his  bandage,  lest,  in  an 
acoees  bf  fever,  he  should  leap  from  his  bed  and  do  himself  an  injury. 
After  every  one  had  retired  the  house  became  very  still. 
Barbara  poked  and  made  up  the  fire.  It  must  not  become  too 
large,  asth^  hights  were  not  cold,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed 
tog6  Mtt^  • 

i^is^x  did  not  speak,  but  he  opened  his  eyes  occasionally,  and 
looked^tUs  nurse  with  a^trange  light  ;tn  his  eyes  that  alarmed  hev. 
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What  if  he  were  to  become  frantic  ?    What — worse — -^rere  h 
die  ?    He  was  only  half  consciooB,  he  did  not  seem  to  kzMv? 
she  was.     His  lips  twitched  and  moved,  bat  no  voice  came.  7 
he  clasped  both  hands  over  his  brow,  and  moaned,  and  pliiu: 
at  the  bandages.     '  You  must  not  do  that,'  said  Barbaia  Jcr 
rising  from  her  chair  and  going  beside  him.     He  ^ared  at  L 
from  his  burning  eyes  without  intelligence.     Then   she  laid 
cool  hand  on  his  strapped  brow,  and  he  let  his  arms  &1I,  and 
still,  and  the  twitching  of  his  mouth  ceased.     The  pressure  of: 
hand  eased,  soothed  him.     Directly  she  withdrew  her  hand : 
began  to  murmur  and  move,  and  cry  out-, '  0  Martin  !  MartiD ! 

Then  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  opened  it  wide,  and  closed 
again,  in  a  wild,  restless,  unmeaning  manner.     Next  lie  warec 
excitedly,  as  if  in  vehement  conversation  or  earnest  protest.    Bi* 
bara  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  hear  her.     She  nidged  him  ti'l: 
quiet  and  not  excite  himself,  but  her  words,  if  they  entered  his  e: 
conveyed  no  message  to  the  brain.    He  snatched  at  his  handag^-. 

'  You  shall  not  do  that,'  she  said,  and  caught  his  hand,  and  h^.: 
it  down  firmly  on  the  coverlet.  Then,  at  once,  he  was  qnk. 
He  continued  turning  his  head  on  the  pillow,  but  he  did  not  sti: 
his  arm.  When  she  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand  he  woilI 
not  suflfer  her.  Once,  when,  almost  by  main  force,  she  plucked  he? 
hand  away,  he  became  excited  and  tried  to  rise  in  his  bed.  In  terror, 
to  pacify  him,  she  gave  him  her  hand  again.  She  moved  her 
chair  close  to  the  bed,  where  she  could  sit  facing  him,  and  let 
him  hold  her  left  hand  with  his  left.  He  was  quiet  at  once.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  her  cool,  calmly  flowing  blood  poured  its  healing 
influence  through  her  hand  up  his  arm  to  his  tossing,  troubled 
head.  Thus  she  was  obliged  to  sit  all  night,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  man  she  was  constrained  to  pity,  but  whom,  for  his  guilt,  she 
loathed. 

He  became  cooler,  his  pulse  beat  less  fiercely,  his  hand  was 
less  burning  and  dry.      She  saw  him  pass  from  vexing  dreams 
into  placid  sleep.    She  was  unable  to  knit,  to  do  any  work  all  night. 
She  could  do  nothing  other  than  sit,  hour  after  hour,  with  her  eyes 
on  his  face,  trying  to  unravel  the  riddle,  to  reconcile  that  noble 
countenance  with  an  evil  life.    And  when  she  could  not  solve  it^ 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  prayed,  and  her  prayer  was  concerned,  h'ke 
her  thoughts,  with  the  man  who  lay  in  fever  and  pain,  and  who 
clasped  her  so  resolutely.    Towards  dawn  his  eyes  opened,  and 
there  was  no  more  vacancy  and  fire  in  them.    Then  she  went  to 
.the  little  casement  and  opened  it.    The  fresh,  sweet  air  of  early 
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^jrx^itigr  rtished  in,. and  with  the  air  came  the  song  of  awakening 
rxxslies,  the  spiral  twitter  of  the  lark.  One  fading  star  was  still 
inlng  in  a  sky  that  was  laying  aside  its  sables. 

Slie   went  back  to  the  bedside,  and   said  gently,  *  You  are 
5tter.' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  answered.     *  I  have  given  you  much  trouble.* 

She  shook  her  head,  she  did  not  speak.     Something  rose  in 

ex   throat.     She  had  extinguished  the  lamp.     In  the  grey  dawn 

bte  face  on  the  bed  looked  death-like,  and  a  gush  of  tenderness, 

>{   pity  for  the  patient,  filled  Barbara's  heart.      She  brought  a 

>&ain  and  a  sponge  and,  leaning  over  him,  washed  his  face.     He 

Ai&nked  her  with  his  sweet  smile,  a  smile  that  told  of  pain.     It 

affected  Barbara  strangely.     She  drew  a  long  breath.  ■  She  could 

not  speak.     If  she  had  attempted  to  do  so,  she  would  have  sobbed  ; 

for  she  was  tired  with  her  continued  watching.     To  be  a  nurse 

to  the  weak,  whether  to  a  babe  or  a  wounded  man,  brings  out  all 

the  Bweet  springs  in  a  woman's  soul ;  and  poor  Barbara,  against  her 

judgment,  felt  that  every  gentle  vein  in  her  heart  was  oozing 

with  pity,  love,  solicitude,  mercy,  faith,  and  hope.     What  eyes 

that  Jasper  had  !  so  gentle,  soft,  and  truthful.     Could  treachery, 

cruelty,  dishonesty  lurk  beneath  them  ? 

A  question  trembled  on  Barbara's  lips.  She  longed  to  ask  him 
something  about  himself,  to  know  the  truth,  to  have  that  horrible 
enigma  solved.  She  leaned  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  put  the  other  to  her  lips. 

^  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked  suddenly. 

She  started.  He  had  read  her  thoughts.  Her  eyes  met  his, 
and,  as  they  met,  her  eyes  answered  and  said,  ^  Yes,  there  is  a 
certain  matter.    I  cannot  rest  till  I  know.' 

*  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  *  there  is  something  you  wish  to  say,  but 
are  afraid  lest  you  should  excite  me.' 

She  was  silent. 

*  I  am  better  now ;  the  wind  blows  cool  over  me,  and  the 
morning  light  refreshes  me.    Do  not  be  afraid.     Speak.' 

She  hesitated. 

^ Speak,'  he  said.  'I  am  fully  conscious  and  self-possessed 
now.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  slowly.  *  It  is  right  that  I  should  know  for 
certain  what  you  are.'  She  halted.  She  shrank  from  the  question. 
He  remained  waiting.  Then  she  asked  with  a  trembling  voice, 
*  Is  that  convict  garment  yours  ?  ' 

He  turned  away  his  &ce  sharply. 
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She  waited  for  the  answer.  He  did  not  reply.  Hit  b& 
heaved  and  his  whole  body  shook,  the  ^erj  bed  qnivsenrir 
suppressed  emotion. 

*  Do  not  be  afraid,'  she  said,  in  measored  tooea.  *I  will : 
betray  you.  I  have  nursed  you  and  fed  yoo,  and  bathed  tw 
head.  No,  never !  never  !  whatever  your  crime  may  have  1-. 
will  I  betray  you.  No  one  in  the  house  snspects.  No  eyei : 
mine  have  seen  that  garment.  Do  not  mistrust  me  ;  not  bvT." 
or  look  will  I  divulge  the  secret,  but  I  must  know  all.' 

Still  he  did  not  reply.  His  £we  was  turned  away,  but  Ae  £ 
the  working  of  the  muscles  of  his  cheek^bpne^  and  the  thwbrf  l- 
great  vein  in  his  temple.  Barbara  felt  a  flutter  of  compunction  ialr 
heart.  She  had  again  over-agitated  this  unhappy  man  when  ie  ni 
not  in  a  condition  to  bear  it.  She  knew  she  had  acted  precipitabx 
unfairly,  but  the  suspense  had  become  to  her  unendoraUe. 

'  I  have  done  wrong  to  ask  the  question,'  she  said* 

*  No,'  he  answered,  and  looked  at  her.  His  lajqg^e  eyei^  t^^ 
and  lustrous  with  sickness,  met  hers,  and  he  saw  that  tean  v«r 
trembling  on  her  lids. 

*No,'  he  said,  *you  did  right  to  ask;'  th«i  paused*  '!*« 
garment — ^the  prison  garment  is  mine/ 

A  catch  in  Barbara's  breath ;  she  turned  her  head  haatUy  ai^ 
walked  towards  the  door.  Near  the  door  stood  the  oak  chesf^  csnt: 
with  the  eagle-headed  man.  She  stooped,  threw  it  open,  caisgbt 
up  the  convict  clothes,  rolled  them  together,  and  ran  up  int4>  the^ 
attic,  where  she  secreted  them  in  a  place  none  but  hersdf  wonU 
be  likely  to  look  inta 

A  moment  after  she  reappeared,  compost. 

'A  packman  came  this  way  with  his  wares  yest^rdaj,' ^^^ 
Miss  Jordan,  gravely.  ^  Amongst  other  news  he  brought  was  ibis, 
that  a  convict  had  recently  broken  out  from  the  prison  at  Frisce's 
Town  on  Dartmoor,  and  was  thought  to  have  escaped  off  the  moor. 
He  listened  and  made  no  answer,  but  sighed  heavily^  <  Yoi?^ 
safe  here,'  she  said ;  *  your  secret  remains  here ' — she  touctied  het 
breast.  '  My  father,  my  sister,  none  of  the  maids  suspect  anytlziff^' 
Never  let  us  allude  to  this  matter  again,  and  I  hope  that  as  soOn  as 
you  are  sufficiently  recovered  you  will  go  your  way.' 

The  door  opened  gently  and  Eve  appeared,  fresh  and  lovely  as 
a  May  blossom. 

*  Bab,  dear  sister,'  said  the  young  girl, '  let  me  sit  by  him  now. 
You  must  have  a  nap.  You  take  everything  upon  you— you  are 
tired.    Why,  Barbara,  surely  you  have  been  crying  ?  * 
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*  I — — crying  I  *  exclaimed  the  elder,  angrily.  *  What  have  I 
skcL  to  make  me  cry  ?    No ;  I  am  tired  and  my  eyes  bum.' 

^  Tli€n  close  them  and  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours.' 

Barbara  left  the  room  and  shut  the  door  behind  her.  In  the 
curly  morning  none  of  the  servants  could  be  spared  to  sit  with  the 
ick  man. 

Eve  went  to  the  table  and  arranged  a  bunch  of  oxlips,  dripping 
iv-ith  dew,  in  a  glass  of  water. 

*  How  sweet  they  are ! '  she  said,  smiling.  '  Smell  them,  they 
^wrill  do  you  good.  These  are  of  the  old  monks'  planting ;  they 
grow  in  abundance  in  the  orchard,  but  nowhere  else.  The  oxlips 
and  the  orchis  suit  together  p^ectly.  If  the  ozlip  had  been  a 
little  more  yellow  and  the  orchis  a  little  more  purple,  they  would 
Iiave  made  an  ill-assorted  posy.' 

Jasper  looked  at  the  flowers,  then  at  her. 

*  Are  you  her  sister  ? ' 

*  What,  Barbara's  sister  ? ' 

^  Yes,  her  name  is  Barbara.' 

<  Of  course  I  am. ' 

He  looked  at  Eve.  He  could  trace  in  her  no  likeness  to  her 
sister.    Involuntarily  he  said,  ^  You  are  very  beautiful.' 

She  coloured  with  pleasure.  Twice  within  a  few  days  the 
same  compliment  had  been  paid  her. 

*  What  is  your  name,  young  lady  ?  ' 
'  My  name  is  Eve.' 

*  Eve ! '  repeated  Jasper.    *  How  strange  ! ' 

Twice  also,  within  a  few  days,  had  this  remark  been  passed  on 
her  name. 

*  Why  should  it  be  strange  ? ' 

^  Because  that  was  also  the  name  of  my  mother  and  of  my 
ftisteri' 

*  Is  your  mother  alive  ? ' 
He  shook  his  head. 

*  And  your  sister  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  know.  I  remember  her  only  faintly,  and  my  father 
never  speaks  of  her.'  Then  he  changed  the  subject.  <  You  are 
very  unlike  Miss  Barbara.  I  should  not  have  supposed  you  were 
risters.' 

<  We  are  half-sisters.    We  had  not  the  same  mother.' 
He  was  exhausted  with  speaking,  and  turned  towards  the  wall. 
Eve  seated  herself  in  the  chair  vacated  by  Barbara.    She  occupied 
her  fingers  with  making  a  cowslip  ball,  and  when  it  was  made  she 
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tossed  it.  Then,  as  he  moved,  she  feared  that  she  dist^  - 
him,  so  she  put  the  ball  on  the  table,  from  which  howeTe;. 
rolled  oflf, 

Jasper  turned  as  she  was  groping  for  it. 

*  Do  I  trouble  you  ? '  she  said.  *  Honour  bright,  I  wiD  ? 
quiet.' 

How  beautiful  she  looked  with  her  chestnut  hair ;  how  ddk 
and  pearly  was  her  lovely  neck ;  what  sweet  eyes  were  hers,  K: 
as  a  heaven  full  of  sunshine  ! 

*  Have  you  sat  much  with  me,  Miss  Eve,  whilst  I  have  bees  il 
'  Not  much ;  my  sister  would  not  suffer  me.     I  am  such  a  fi%< 

that  she  thought  I  might  irritate  you ;  such  a  giddypate  tl^t  \ 
might  forget  your  draughts  and  compresses.  Barbara  is  one :: 
those  people  who  do  all  things  themselves  and  rely  on  no  one  elfc< 

'  I  must  have  given  Miss  Barbara  much  trouble.  How  gc>x 
she  has  been ! ' 

'  Oh,  Barbara  is  good  to  every  one  I  She  can't  help  it.  Sooe 
people  are  bom  good-tempered  and  practical,  and  others  are  hsi 
pretty  and  poetical ;  some  to  be  good  needlewomen,  others  to  war 
smart  clothes.' 

<  Tell  me.  Miss  Eve,  did  any  one  come  near  me  when  I  met  witS 
my  accident  ? ' 

*  Your  friend  Martin  and  Barbara  brought  you  here.' 

*  And  when  I  was  here  who  had  to  do  with  my  clothes  ?  ' 

*  Martin  undressed  you  whilst  my  sister  and  I  got  ready  wbt 
was  necessary  for  you.' 

*  And  my  clothes — who  touched  them  ?  ' 

*  After  your  friend  Martin,  only  Barbara ;  she  folded  them  and 
put  them  away.    Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

Jasper  sighed  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  Silence  ensued 
for  some  time  ;  had  not  he  held  his  hand  to  the  wound  Eve  would 
have  supposed  he  was  asleep.  Now,  all  at  once.  Eve  saw  the  cowsh'p 
ball ;  it  was  under  the  table,  and  with  the  point  of  her  little  foot 
she  could  touch  it  and  roll  it  to  her.  So  she  played  with  the  boll, 
rolling  it  with  her  feet,  but  so  lightly  that  she  made  no  noise. 

All  at  once  he  looked  round  at  her.  Startled,  she  kicked  the 
cowslip  ball  away.    He  turned  his  head  away  again. 

About  five  minutes  later  she  was  on  tiptoe,  stealing  across  the 
room  to  where  the  ball  had  rolled.  She  picked  it  up  and  laid  it 
on  the  pillow  near  Jasper's  feu^e.  He  opened  his  eyes.  They  had 
been  closed. 

<  I  thought,'  explained  Eve,  *  that  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
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3[iight  do  you  good.  They  are  somewhat  bruised  and  so  smell 
:be  stronger.* 

He  half  nodded  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Presently  she  plucked  timidly  at  the  sheet.  As  he  paid  no 
attention^  she  plucked  again.  He  looked  at  her.  The  bright  face, 
like  an  opening  wild  rose,  was  bending  over  him. 

*  Will  it  disturb  you  greatly  if  I  ask  you  a  question  ? ' 
He  shook  his  head. 

*  Who  was  that  young  man  whom  you  called  Martin  ? ' 

He  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes,  and  the  colour  mounted 
under  the  transparent  skin  of  her  throat,  cheeks,  and  brow. 

*  Eve,'  he  said  gravely,  *  have  you  ever  been  ill — cut,  wounded ' 
— ^he  put  out  his  hand  and  lightly  indicated  her  heart — *  there  ? ' 

She  shook  her  pretty  head  with  a  smile. 

'  Then  think  and  ask  no  more  about  Martin.  He  came  to  you 
out  of  darkness,  he  went  from  you  into  darkness.  Put  him  utterly 
and  for  ever  out  of  your  thoughts  as  you  value  your  happiness.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BAB. 


As  Jasper  recovered,  he  saw  less  of  the  sisters.     June  had  come, 

and  with  it  lovely  weather,  and  with  the  lovely  weather  the 

haysel.    The  air  was  sweet  about  the  house  with  the  fragrance  of 

hay,  and  the  soft  summer  breath  wafted  the  pollen  and  fine 

strands  on  its  wings  into  the  court  and  in  at  the  windows  of  the 

old  house.    Hay  harvest  was  a  busy  time,  especially  for  Barbara 

Jordan.    She  engaged  extra  hands,  and  saw  that  cake  was  baked 

and  beer  brewed  for  the  harvesters.    Mr.  Jordan  had  become,  as 

years  passed,  more  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  the  farm,  and 

more  steeped  in  his  fimtastic  semi-scientific  pursuits.    As  his 

eldest  daughter  put  her  strong  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  business, 

Mr.  Jordan  edged  his  from  under  it,  and  left  the  whole  pressure 

upon  her.     Consequently  Barbara  was  very  much  engaged.     All 

that  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  convalescent  was  done, 

quietly  and  considerately;  but  Jasper  was  left  considerably  to 

himself.    Neither  Barbara  nor  Eve  had  the  leisure,  even  if  they 

had  the  inclination,  to  sit  in  his  room  and  entertain  him  with 

conversation.    Eve  brought  Jasper  fresh  flowers  every  morning, 

and  by  snatches  sang  to  him.    The  little  parlour  opened  out  of 
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the  room  he  occupied,  and  in  it  was  her   harpsiobovd^  la  .- 
instrument,  without  much  tone,  but  it  served  to  acoc»npa2iF  t 
clear  fresh  voice.     In  the  evening  she  and  Barbara  aaiig  dae:  - 
The  elder  sister  had  a  good  alto  voice  that  contrasted  well  ir 
the  warble  of  her  sister's  soprano. 

Mr.  Jordan  came  periodically  into  the  sick  room^  and  ealmk. 
his  guest  in  a  shy,  reserved  manner,  asked  how  he  progresse.  j 
made  some  common  remark  about  the  weather,  fid^^eted  with  d  f 
backs  of  the  chairs  or  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  went  awfty.    E- ' 
was  a  timid  man  with  strangers,  a  man  who  lived  in  his  €-«: 
thoughts,  a  man  with  a  frightened,  far-ofiF  look  in  his  ejes,    & 
was  ungainly  in  his  movements,  through  nervousness*     He  n&:^  ; 
no  friends,  he  had  acquaintances  only. 

His  peculiar  circumstances,  the  connection  with  £ve's  <Dptkr. : 
his  natural  reserve,  had  kept  him   apart  from  the   genilrfob 
around.     His  reserve  had  deepened  of  late,  and  his  shyness  Id 
become  painful  to  himself  and  to  those  with  whom  he  spoke. 

As  Eve  grew  up,  and  her  beauty  was  observed,  the  nei^boon 
pitied  the  two  girls,  condemned  tlurough  no  &ult  of  their  own  t£ 
a  life  of  social  exclusion.  Of  Barbara  every  one  spoke  well,  as  ie 
excellent  manager  and  thrifty  housekeeper,  kind  of  heart,  in  iL 
things  reliable.  Of  Eve  every  one  spoke  as  a  beauty.  S<HLe 
little  informal  conclaves  had  been  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
one  good  lady  had  said  to  the  Cloberrys,  *  K  you  will  call,  so  vil! 
I.'  So  the  Cloberrys  of  Bradstone,  as  a  leading  comity  family,  had 
taken  the  initiative  and  called.  As  the  Cloberry  &milj  ooacii 
drove  up  to  the  gate  of  Morwell,  Mr.  Jordan  was  all  but  caught; 
but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  slip  behind  a  laurel  bod^ 
that  concealed  his  body,  whilst  exposing  his  legs.  There  he 
remained  motionless,  believing  himself  unseen,  till  the  caniage 
drove  away.  After  the  Cloberrys  had  called,  other  .  visiters 
arrived,  and  the  girls  received  invitations  to  tea,  which  thej 
gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Jordan  sent  his  card  by  his  daughters;  he 
would  make  no  calls  in  person,  and  the  neighbours  were  reeved 
not  to  see  him.  That  affair  of  seventeen  years  ago  was  pot  for- 
given. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  well  pleased  that  his  daughters  should  ga 
into  society,  or  rather  that  his  daughter  Eve  should  be  received 
and  admired.  With  Barbara  he  had  not  much  in  comnxox^.onlj 
the  daily  cares  of  the  estate,  and  these  worried  him.  To  Eve, 
and  to  her  a?one,  he  opened  out,  and  spoke  of  things  that  .Jived 
within,  in   hi&  mind;   to   her  alone  did  he  exhibit  teK^|^i|e6^ 
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^Barbara  was  shnt  out  from  his  heart ;  she  felt  the  exclusion,  but 
did  not  resent  the  preference  shown  to  Eve.  That  was  natural,  it 
vras' Eve's  due,  for  Eve  was  so  beautiful,  so  bright,  so  perfect 
a   little  fairy.     But,  though  Barbara  did  not  grudge  her  young 

sister  the  love  that  was  given  to  her,  she  felt  an  ache  in  her 

hearty  and  a  regret  that  the  father's  love  was  not  so  full  that  it 

could  embrace  and  envelop  both. 

One  day,  when  the  afternoon  sim  was  streaming  into  the  hall, 

^Barbara  crossed  it,  and  came  to  the  convalescent's  room. 

*  Come,'  she  said,  *  my  father  and  I  think  you  had  better  sit 
outside  the  house ;  we  are  carrying  the  hay,  and  it  may  amuse 
you  to  watch  the  waggons.  The  sweet  air  will  do  you  good.  You 
must  be  weary  of  confinement  in  this  little  room.' 

*  How  can  I  be  weary  where  I  am  so  kindly  treated ! — where 
all  speaks  to  me  of  rest  and  peace  and  culture!'  Jasper  was 
dressed,  and  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  reading,  or  pretending  to 
read,  a  book. 

*  Can  you  rise,  Mr.  Jasper  ?  '  she  asked. 

He  tried  to  leave  the  chair,  but  he  was  still  very  weak,  so  she 
assisted  him. 

^  And  now,'  she  said  kindly,  ^  walk,  sir ! ' 

She  watched  his  steps.  His  face  was  pale,  and  the  pallor  was 
the  more  observable  from  the  darkness  of  his  hair.  ^  I  think,' 
said  he,  forcing  a  smile,  <  I  must  beg  a  little  support.' 

She  went  without  hesitation  to  his  side,  and  he  put  his  arm  in 
hers.  He  had  not  only  lost  much  blood,  but  had  been  bruised 
and  severely  shaken,  and  was  not  certain  of  his  steps.  Barbara 
was  afiraid,  in  crossing  the  hall,  lest  he  should  fall  on  the  stone 
floor.  She  disengaged  his  hand,  put  her  arm  about  his  waist, 
bade  him  lean  on  her  shoulder.    How  strong  she  seemed  I 

^  Can  you  get  on  now  ?  '  she  asked,  looking  up.  His  deep  eyes 
met  hers. 

*  I  could  get  on  for  ever  thus,'  he  answered. 
She  flushed  scarlet. 

^  I  dislike  such  speeches,'  she  said ;  and  disengaged  herself 
from  him.  Whilst  her  arm  was  about  him  her  hand  had  felt  the 
beating  of  his  heart. 

She  conducted  him  to  a  bench  in  the  garden  near  a  bed  of 
stocks,  where  the  bees  were  busy. 

'How  beautiful  the  world  looks  when  one  has  not  seen  it  for 
many  days  I '  he  said. 

♦Yes,  there  is  a^good  shear  of  hay,  saved  in  splendid  order,' 
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*  When  a  child  is  born  into  the  world  there  is  alwajs  a  gatie- 
ing,  and  a  festival  to  greet  it.  I  am  bom  anew  into  the  beaotii 
world  to-day.  I  am  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  and  yon  1^* 
nursed  me  into  it.  Am  I  too  presumptuous  if  I  ask  yon  to  £r 
here  a  very  little  while  and  welcome  me  into  it  ?  That  will  bes 
festival  indeed.' 

She  smiled  good-humouredly,  and  took  her  place  on  ti< 
bench.  Jasper  puzzled  her  daily  more  and  more.  What  was  If; 
What  was  the  temptation  that  had  led  him  away  ?  Was  his  re- 
pentance thorough  ?  Barbara  prayed  for  him  daily,  with  ti-  ij 
excuse  to  her  conscience  that  it  was  always  well  to  pray  few  tltf 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  and  that  she  was  bound  to  pray  for  tt< 
man  whom  Providence  had  cast  broken  and  helpless  at  her  feeL 
The  Good  Samaritan  prayed,  doubtless,  for  the  man  who  feE 
among  thieves.  She  was  interested  in  her  patient.  Her  patlec: 
he  was,  as  she  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  to  provide  aod 
order  whatever  was  done  in  it.  Her  patient,  Eve  and  her  fcthe 
called  him.  Her  patient  he  was,  somehow  her  own  heart  toldber 
he  was ;  bound  to  her  doubly  by  the  solicitude  with  which  sbe 
had  nursed  him,  by  the  secret  of  his  life  which  she  had  snrprised. 

He  puzzled  her.  He  puzzled  her  more  and  more  daily.  There 
was  a  gentleness  and  refinement  in  his  manner  and  speedh  that 
showed  her  he  was  not  a  man  of  low  class,  that  if  he  were  not  % 
gentleman  by  birth  he  was  one  in  mind  and  culture.  There  ysu 
a  grave  religiousness  about  him,  moreover,  that  conld  not  be 
assumed,  and  did  not  comport  with  a  criminal. 

Who  was  he,  and  what  had  he  done  ?  How  far  had  he  sinned, 
or  been  sinned  against  ?  Barbara's  mind  was  fretted  with  these 
ever-recurring  questions.  Teased  with  the  enigma,  she  could  not 
divert  her  thoughts  for  long  from  it — it  formed  the  backgrouDd 
to  all  that  occupied  her  during  the  day.  She  considered  the 
dairy,  but  when  the  butter  was  weighed  went  back  in  mind  to  the 
riddle.  She  was  withdrawn  again  by  the  demands  of  the  cook 
for  groceries  from  her  store  closet;  when  the  closet  door  was 
shut,  she  was  again  thinking  of  the  puzzle.  She  had  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  cake  required  for  the  harvesters,  and  went  on  fit«n 
the  calculations  of  currants  and  sugar  to  the  balancing  of  proba* 
bilities  in  the  case  of  Jasper. 

She  had  avoided  seeing  him  of  late  more  than  was  neoessaiy, 
she  had  resolved  not  to  go  near  him,  and  let  the  maid  Jane  attend 
to  his  requirements,  aided  by  Christopher  Davy's  boy,  who  cleaned 
the  boots  and  knives,  and  ran  errands,  and  weeded  the  paths,  and 
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^^^as  made  generally  useful.  Yet  for  all  her  resolve  she  did  not  keep 
it^ ;  she  discovered  that  some  little  matter  had  been  neglected, 
'^wrliich  forced  her  to  enter  the  room. 

IVhen  she  was  there  she  was  impatient  to  be  out  of  it  again, 
ctnd  she  hardly  spoke  to  Jasper,  was  short,  busy,  and  away  in  a 
xnoment. 

*  It  does  not  do  to  leave  the  servants  to  themselves,'  soli- 
loquised Barbara.  *  They  half  do  whatever  they  are  set  at.  The 
sick  man  would  not  like  to  complain.  I  must  see  to  everything 
myself.* 

Now  she  complied  with  his  request  to  sit  beside  him,  but  was 
at  once  filled  with  restlessness.  She  could  not  speak  to  him  on 
the  one  subject  that  tormented  her.  She  had  herself  forbidden 
mention  of  it. 

She  looked  askance  at  Jasper,  who  was  not  speaking.     He  had 
his  hat  off,  on  his  lap ;  his  eyes  were  moist,  his  lips  were  moving. 
She  was  confident  he  was  praying.     He  turned  in  a  moment,  re- 
covered his  head,  and  said  with  his  sweet  smile,  *  God  is  good.    I 
have  already  thanked  you.    I  have  thanked  Him  now.' 
Was  this  hypocrisy  ?     Barbara  could  not  believe  it. 
She   said,  'If  you  have  no   objection,  may  we  know  your 
name  ?    I  have  been  asked  by  my  father  and  others.     I  mean,' 
she  hesitated, '  a  name  by  which  you  would  care  to  be  called.' 
^  You  shall  have  my  real  name,'  he  said,  slightly  colouring. 

*  For  myself  to  know,  or  to  tell  others  ?' 

*  As  you  will.  Miss  Jordan.    My  name  is  Babb.' 

*  Babb !'  echoed  Barbara.  She  thought  to  herself  that  it  was 
a  name  as  ugly  as  it  was  unusual.  At  that  moment  Eve  appeared, 
glowing  with  life,  a  wreath  of  wild  roses  wound  about  her  hat. 

*  Bab !     Bab  dear ! '  she  cried,  referring  to  her  sister. 
Barbara  turned  crimson,  and  sprang  from  her  seat. 

*  The  last  cartload  is  going  to  start,'  said  Eve,  eagerly,  *  and 
the  men  say  that  I  am  the  Queen  and  must  sit  on  the  top ;  but  I 
want  half-a-crown,  Bab  dear,  to  pay  my  footing  up  the  ladder 
to  the  top  of  the  load.' 

Barbara  drew  her  sister  away.  *  Eve !  never  call  me  by  that 
ridiculous  pet-name  again.  When  we  were  children  it  did  not 
matter.    Now  I  do  not  wish  it.* 

*Why  not?'  asked  the  wondering  girl.  *How  hot  you  are 
looking,  and  yet  you  have  been  sitting  still  I ' 

*  I  do  not  wish  it.  Eve.  You  will  make  me  very  angry,  and 
I  shall  feel  hurt  if  you  do  it  again.    Bab — ^think,  darling,  the 
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name  is  positively  revolting,  I  assure  you.     I  hate   it.     If  ; 
have  any  love  for  me  in  your  heart,  any  regard  for  my  fedfir 
you  will  not  call  me  by  it  again.    Bab 1  * 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  POCKET-BOOK. 


Jaspeb  drew  in  full  draughts  of  the  delicious  air,  leaning'  back  lu 
the  bench,  himself  in  shade,  watching  the  trees,  hearing-  the  Isi 
of  the  bees,  and  the  voices  of  the  harvesters,  pleasant  and  soft  e 
the  distance,  as  if  the  golden  sun  had  subdued  all  the  harshness  b 
the  tones  of  the  rough  voices.    Then  the  waggon  drew  nigh ;  tir 
garden  was  above  the  level  of  the  farmyard,  tenaoed,  so  tha: 
Jasper  could  not  see  the  cart  and  horses  or  the  men,  but  he  at 
the  great  load  of  grey*green  hay  move  by,  ¥rith  Eve  and  Barfasn 
seated  on  it,  the  former  not  only  crowned  with  roses,  bnt  holdi^ 
a  pole  with  a  bunch  of  roses  and  a  flutter  of  ribands  at  the  icf^ 
Eve's  golden  hair  had  fallen  loose  and  was  about  her  shonld^s. 
She  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  gaiety.    As  the  load  travelled  along 
before  the  garden  both  Eve  and  her  sister  saw  the  sick  man  ol 
his  bench.    He  seemed  so  thin,  white,  and  feeble  in  the  midst  of 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  nature  that  Barbara's  heart  grew  aoit,  sikI 
she  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  control  its  quiver.     Eve  waved  her  staf 
topped  with  flowers  and  streamers,  stood  up  in  the  hay  and  curtsied 
to  him,  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  then  dropped  back,  into  tbe 
hay,  having  lost  her  l^lance  through  t)ie  jolting  of  the  wheels. 
Jasper  brightened,  and,  removing  his  hat,  returned  the  salute 
with  comic  majesty.    Then,  as  Eve  and  Barbara  disappeared,  he 
fell  back  against  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  the  fluttering 
leaves  of  a  white  poplar,  and  some  white  butterflies  that  might 
have  been  leaves  reft  from  the  trees,  flickering  and  pursuiog  each 
other  in  the  soft  air.    The  swallows  that  lived  in  a  colony  of  in- 
verted clay  domes  under  the  eaves  were  darting  about,  uttertDg 
shrill  cries,  the  expression  of  exuberant  joy  of  life.    J98per  sank 
into  a  summer  dream. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  man  coming  bsetween 
him  and  the  pretty  garden  picture  that  filled  his  eyes.  He 
recognised  the  surgeon,  Mr. — or  as  the  country  people  called  him, 
Doctor — Coyshe.  The  young  medical  man  had  no  objecticm  \xi 
being  thus  entitled,  but  he  very  emphatically  protested  against 


Is  name  being  converted  into  Quash,  or  even  Squash.  Coyshe 
;  a  very  respectable  and  ancient  Devonshire  family  name,  but  it 
3  a  name  that  lends  itself  readily  to  phonetic  degradation,  and 
he  young  surgeon  had  to  do  daily  battle  to  preserve  it  from  being 
rnlgarised.  *  Grood  afternoon,  patient ! '  said  he,  cheerily  ;  *  doing 
N&\\^  tbanks  to  my  treatment.' 
Jasper  made  a  suitable  reply. 

*  Ah !  I  dare  say  you  pull  a  face  at  seeing  me  now,  thinking 

I  am  paying  visits  for  the  sake  of  my  fee,  when  need  for  my 

attendance  is  past.    That,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  way  of  some 

doctors ;  it  is,  however,  not  mine.    Lord  love  you,  I  knew  a  case 

of  a  maa  lAo  cent  for  a  doctor  because  his  wife  was  ill,  and  was 

forced  to  smother  her  under  pillows  to  cut  short  the  attendance 

and  bring  the  bill  within  the  compass  of  his  means.     Bless  your 

stars,  my  man,  that  you  fell  into  my  hands,  not  into  those  of  old 

Crooke.' 

^  I  am  assured,'  said  Jasper,  ^  that  I  am  fallen  into  the  best 
possible  hands.' 

*  Who  assured  you  of  that?'  asked  Coyshe,  sharply;  *Miss 
Eve,  or  the  other  ? ' 

*  I  am  assured  by  my  own  experience  of  your  skill.' 

*  Ah !  an  ordinary  practitioner  would  have  trepanned  you ;  the 
whole  run  of  them — ^myself,  and  myself  only,  excepted — ^have  an  itch 
in  their  fingers  for  the  saw  and  the  scalpel.  There  is  far  too  much 
bleeding,  cupping,  and  calomel  used  in  the  profession  now — but 
what  are  we  to  say  ?  The  people  love  to  have  it  so,  to  see  Mood 
and  have  a  squeal  for  their  money.  I've  had  before  now  to 
administer  a  bread  pill  and  give  it  a  Greek  name.' 

Mr.  Jordan  from  his  study,  the  girls  from  the  stackyard  (or 
moway  as  it  is  locally  called),  saw  or  heard  the  surgeon.  He  was' 
loud  in  his  talk  and  made  himself  heard.  They  came  to  him  into 
the  garden.  Eve,  with  her  natural  coquetry,  retained  the  crown 
of  roBes  and  her  sceptre. 

*  You  see,'  said  Mr.  Coyshe,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  I  have  done 
venders.  This  would  have  been  a  dead  man  but  for  me.  Now, 
sir,  look  at  me,'  he  said  to  Jasper ;  *  you  owe  me  a  life.' 

<  I  know  very  well  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,'  answered  Jasper, 
and  glatced  at  Barbara.  *  To  my  last  hour  I  shall  not  forget  the 
obligation.' 

*And  do  you  know  why  he  owes  me  his  life?'  asked  the 
surgeon  of  Mr.  Jordan.  *  Because  I  let  nature  alone,  and  kept 
old  Crooke'away.    I  can  tell  you  the  usual  practice;    The  doctor 
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comes  and  shrags  his  shoulders  and  takes  snaff*  When  he  lee. 
proper  impression  made,  he  says,  "  However,  we  will  do  our  bee 
only  we  don't  work  miracles."  He  sprinkles  hia  victiin  with  ac 
as  if  about  to  embalm  the  body.  If  the  man  dies,  the  xeasoi ; 
clear : — Crooke  was  not  sent  for  in  time.  If  he  recovers,  Croat 
has  wrought  a  miracle.  That  is  not  my  way,  as  you  all  ksfOi. 
He  looked  about  him  complacently. 

*  What  will  you  take,  Mr.  Coyshe?'  asked  Barbaia;  'Boned 
our  haysel  ale,  or  claret  ?  -^d  will  you  come  indoon  k 
refreshment?' 

*  Indoors !     Oh,  dear  me,  no ! '  said  the  young  doctor;  'liec^ 
out  of  the  atmosphere  impregnated  with  four  or  five  centuries  d 
dirt  as  much  as  I  can.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  bom  dawn  em 
house  with  all  its  contents  every  ten  years,  and  so  we  might  ga 
rid  of  half  the  diseases  which  ravage  the  world.      X  wooldn^  Hn 
in  your  old  ramshackle  Morwell  if  I  were  paid  ten  guinests  a  day. 
The  atmosphere  must  be  poisoned,  charged  with  particles  ofda^ 
many  centuries  old.     Under  every  cupboard,  aj,  and  on  the  i^ 
of  i^  is  fluff,  and  every  stir  of  a  gown,  every  tread  of  a  /<w^  «if 
it  floating,  and  the  currents  bring  it  to  your  lungs  or  portt. 
What  is  that  dust  made  up  of  ?    Who  can  tell  ?     The  BonpiBff 
of  old  monks,  the  scum  of  Protestant  reformers,  the  detritus  of 
any  number  of  Jordans  for  ages,  some  of  whom  have  had  meades^ 
some  scarlet-fever,  some  small-pox.    No,  thank  you.     I'll  haw 
my  claret  in  the  garden.    I  can  tell  you  without  looking  wM 
goes  to  make  up  the  air  of  that  pestilent  old  box ;  the  dog  bas 
carried  old  bones  behind  the  cupboard,  the  cat  has  bees  9^ ' 
saucer  of  milk  under  the  chest,  which  has  been  forgotten  and 
gone  sour.    An  old  stocking  which  one  of  the  ladies  was  mending 
was  thrust  under  a  sofa  cushion,  when  the  front  door  bell  rang* 
and  she  had  to  receive  callers — and  that  also  was  forgotten/ 

Miss  Jordan  waxed  red  and  indignant.  <Mr.  Coyshe,'  she 
said,  ^  I  cannot  hear  you  say  this,  it  is  not  true.  Our  hon^  ^ 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean ;  there  is  neither  a  store  of  old  bones, 
nor  a  half-darned  stocking,  nor  any  of  the  other  abominatioo^/^ 
mentioned  about  it.' 

^  Your  eyes  have  not  seen  the  world  through  a  micsMcoge* 
Mine  have,'  answered  the  unabashed  surgeon.  *  When  a  ny  o( 
sunlight  enters  your  rooms,  you  cannot  see  the  whole  eovxBeo! 
the  ray.' 

*Yes.' 

*  Very  well,  that  is  because  the  air  is  dirty.  If  it  were  dean 
you  would  be  unable  to  see  it.    No,  thank  you.     I  will  have  my 
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olcuret  in  the  garden ;  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  having  it  sent 
oxxt  to  me.  The  air  out  of  doors  is  pure  compared  to  that  of  a 
Ikonse.' 

A  little  table,  wine,  glasses,  and  cake  were  sent  out,    Barbara 
a.xid  £ve  did  not  reappear. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  a  great  respect  for  the  young  doctor.    His 
self-assurance,  his  pedantry,  his  boasting,  imposed  on  the  timid 
and  half-cultured  mind  of  the  old  man.    He  hoped  to  get  informa- 
tion firom  the  surgeon  about  tests  for  metals,  to  interest  him  in 
liis  pursuits  without  letting  him  into  his  secrets ;  he  therefore 
overcame  his  shyness  sufficiently  to  appear  and  converse  when  Mr. 
Coyshe  arrived. 

'  What  a  very  beautiful  daughter  you  have  got ! '  said  Coyshe  ; 
^  one  that  is  only  to  be  seen  in  pictures.  A  man  despairs  of  be^ 
holding  such  loveliness  in  actual  life,  and  see,  here,  at  the  limit 
of  the  world,  the  vision  flashes  on  one!  Not  much  like  you. 
Squire,  not  much  like  her  sister;  looks  as  if  she  belonged  to 
another  breed.' 

Jasper  Babb  looked  round,  startled  at  the  audacity  and  rudeness 
of  the  surgeon.  Mr.  Jordan  was  not  offended ;  he  seemed  indeed 
flattered.    He  was  very  proud  of  Eve. 

^  You  are  right.  My  eldest  daughter  has  almost  nothing  in 
common  with  her  younger  sisters-only  a  half-sister.' 

*  Beally,'  said  Coyshe,  *  it  makes  me  shiver  for  the  future  of 
that  &iry  being.  I  take  it  for  granted  she  will  be  yoked  to  some 
county  booby  of  a  squire,  a  Bob  Acres.  Good  Lord !  what  a  pro- 
spect !    A  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  as  Solomon  says.' 

*  Eve  shall  never  marry  one  unworthy  of  her,'  said  Ignatius 
Jordan,  vehemently.  *  She  will  be  under  no  constraint.  She  will 
be  able  to  afford  to  shape  her  future  according  to  her  fancy.  She 
will  be  comfortably  off.' 

'  Comfortably  off  fifty  years  ago  means  pinch  now,  and  pinched 
now  means  screwed  flat  fifty  years  hence.  Everything  is  becoming 
costly.  Living  is  a  luxury  only  for  the  well-to-do.  The  rest 
merely  esist  under  sufferance.' 

^Miss  Eve  will  not  be  pinched,'  answered  Mr.  Jordan,  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  being  drawn  out  by  the  surgeon.  *  Seventeen 
years  ago  I  lent  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  is  to  be  returned 
to  me  on  Midsummer  Day.  To  that  I  can  add  about  five  hundred ; 
I  have  saved  something  since — not  much,  for  somehow  the  estate 
has  not  answered  as  it  did  of  old.' 

*  You  have  two  daughters*' 

^  Oh,  yes,  there  is  Barbara,' said  Jordan,  in  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
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*  Of  course  she  will  have  something,  but  then — she  can  alitr. 
manage  for  herself — ^with  the  other  it  is  diflTerent.* 

*  Are  you  ill  ?  '  asked  Coyshe,  suddenly,  observing  tJiai  Jasje 
had  turned  very  pale,  and  dark  under  the  eyes.  *  Is  the  airtt< 
strong  for  you  ? ' 

*  No,  let  me  remain  here.     The  sun  does  me  good.* 

Mr.  Jordan  was  rather  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  publi^kf  1 
the  fortune  he  was  going  to  give  his  younger  danghter.  He  wiskd 
it  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Eve  might  be  esteeisd 
and  sought  by  suitable  young  men.  He  oEen  said  to  bimsdf  tk^ 
he  could  die  content  were  Eve  in  a  position  where  she  weM  ht 
happy  and  admired.  .  ■ 

<  When  did  Mi98  Ere's  iiMifaer^f '  Miosd  'Obgpsdw,  ^hnp^. 
Mr.  Jordan  started. 

*  Did  I  say  she  was  dead  ?    Did  I  mention  her  ? ' 

Coyshe  mused,  put  his  hand  through  his  hair  and  raffled  it  up ; 
then  folded  his  arms  and  threw  out  his  legs. 

*  Now  tell  me,  squire,  are  you  sure  of  your  money  ?  * 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  *  • 

*That  money  you  say  you  lent  seventeen  years  ago.  What 
are  your  securities  ?  * 

*  The  best.     The  word  of  an  honourable  man.' 

« The  word ! '  Mr.  Coyshe  whistled.  '  Words  I  WBst  are 
words  ? ' 

*  He  oflfered  me  a  mortgage,  but  it  never  came,*  said  Mr.  jordaa. 

*  Indeed,  I  never  applied  for  it.     I  had  his  word.' 

*  If  you  see  the  shine  of  that  money  again,  you  are  lucky.* 
Then  looking  at  Jasper :  ^  My  patient  is  upset  again — ^I  thought 
the  air  was  too  strong  for  him.  He  must  be  carried  in.  He  is 
going  into  a  fit.' 

Jasper  was  leaning  back  against  the  wall,  with  distended  eyes^ 
and  hands  and  teeth  clenched  as  with  a  spasm.  *  - 

*  No,'  said  Jasper,  faintly,  *  I  am  riot  in  a  fit.' 

*  You  looked  much  as  if  going  into  an  attack  of  lock-jaw.* 
At  that  moment  Barbara  came  out,  and  at  once  noticed  the 

condition  of  the  convalescent. 

*  Here,'  said  she,  *  lean  on  me  as  you  did  coming  out.  Ihis 
has  been  too  much  for  you.    Will  you  help  me,  Doctor  Coyshe?' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Jasper.  *  If  Miss  Jordan  will  sufier  me  to 
rest  on  her  arm,  I  will  return  to  my  room.'  '     " 

When  he  was  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  the  little  rodih  Itr  had 
occupied,  Barbara  looked  earnestly  in  his  face  and  said;  *  What 
has  troubled  you?    I  am  sure  something  has,*  '• '  '' ' ' 
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*  I  am  very  unhappy/  he  answered,  *  but  you  must  ask  me  no 
questions.' 

Miss  Jordan  went  in  quest  of  her  sister.  ^  Eve,'  she  said,  *  our 
poor  patient  is  exhausted.  Sit  in  the  parlour,  and  play  and  sing, 
and  give  a  look  into  his  room  now  and  then.     I  am  busy.' 

The  slight  disturbance  had  not  altered  the  bent  of  lifc.  Jordan's 
thoughts.  When  Mr.  Coyshe  rejoined  him,  which  he  did  the 
moment  he  saw  Jasper  safe  in  his  room,  Mr.  Jordan  said,  *  I  cannot 
believe  that  I  ran  any  risk  with  the  money.  The  man  to  whom  I 
lent  it  is  honourable.  Besides,  I  have  his  note  of  hand  acknow- 
ledging the  debt ;  not  that  I  would  use  it  against  him. 

'  A  man's  word,'  said  Coyshe,  *  is  like  indiarubber,  that  can 
be  made  into  any  shape  he  likes.  A  word  is  made  up  of  letters, 
aiMl  he  will  hold  to  the  letters  and  permute  their  order  to  suit  his 
own  convenience,  not  yours.  A  man  will  stick  to  his  word  only  so 
long  as  his  word  will  stick  to  him.  It  depends  entirely  on  which 
side  it  is  licked.  Hark !  Is  that  Miss  Eve  singing  ?  What  a 
voice !     Why,  if  she  were  trained  and  on  the  stage ' 

Mr.  Jordan  stood  up,  agitated  and  angry. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Coyshe.  *  Does  the  suggestion  offend 
you  ?  I  merely  threw  it  out  in  the  event  of  the  money  lent  not 
turning  up.' 

Just  then  his  eyes  fell  on  something  that  lay  under  the  seat. 
*  What  is  that  ?     Have  you  dropped  a  pocket-book  ? ' 

A  rough  large  leather  pocket^^book  that  was  to  which  he  pointed. 
Mr.  Jordan  stooped  and  took  it  up.  He  examined  it  attentively 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

'Well,'  said  the  surgeon,  mockingly,  *is  the  money  come, 
dropped  from  the  clouds  at  your  feet  ?  ' 

*  No,'  answered  Mr.  Jordan,  under  his  breath,  *  but  this  is  most 
extraordinary,  most  mysterious  !  Haw  comes  this  case  here  ?  It 
is  the  very  same  which  I  handed  over,  filled  with  notes,  to  that 
man  seventeen  years  ago !  See !  there  are  my  initials  on  it ;  there 
on  the  shield  is  my  crest.     How  comes  it  here  ?  * 

*The  question,  my  dear  sir,  is  not  how  comes  it  here?  but 
what  does  it  contain  ? ' 

*  Nothing.' 

The  surgeon  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  screwed  up  his  lips 
for  a  whistle,  and  said, '  I  foretold  this :  I  am  always  right.' 
*The  money  is  not  due  till  Midsummer  Day.' 
\  Nor  will  come  till  the  Greek  kalends.    Poor  Miss  Eve  1 ' 

(To  he  contin/ued.) 
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*  "JOHN  BROWN  is  dead,'  said  an  aged  friend  and  visitoiB 
tl     answer  to  my  inquiry  for  the  strong  labourer. 

^  Is  he  really  dead  ?  '  I  asked,  for  it  seemed  impossible. 

*  He  is.  He  came  home  from  his  work  in  the  evening  B8  nsnal, 
and  seemed  to  catch  his  foot  in  the  threshold  and  fell  forward  m 
the  floor.    When  they  picked  him  up  he  was  dead.' 

I  remember  the  doorway ;  a  raised  piece  of  wood  tbh  across  it, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  country  cottages,  such  as  one  might 
easily  catch  one's  foot  against  if  one  did  not  notice  it ;  but  he 
knew  that  bit  of  wood  well.     The  floor  was  of  brick,  hard  to  M 
on  and  die.    He  must  have  come  down  over  the  crown  of  the 
hill,  with  his  long  slouching  stride,  as  if  his  legs  had  been  A^ 
pulled  away  from  his  body  by  his  heavy  boots  in  the  furrows 
when  a  ploughboy.    He  must  have  turned  up  the  steps  in  tlie 
bank  to  his  cottage,  and  so,  touching  the  threshold,  ended.     He  is 
gone  through  the  great  doorway,  and  one  pencil-mark  is  Tabbed 
out.     There  used  to  be  a  large  hearth  in  that  room,  a  larger  room 
than  in  most  cottages,  and  when  the  fire  was  lit,  and  the  ligh^ 
shone  on  the  yellowish-red  brick  beneath  and  the  large  rafters 
overhead,  it  was  homely  and  pleasant.      In  summer  the  door  was 
always  wide  open.     Close  by  on  the  high  bank  there  was  a  spot 
where  the  first  wild  violets  came.    You  might  look  along  loii^ 
of  hedgerow,  but  there  were  never  any  until  they  had  shoTO 
by  John  Brown's. 

If  a  man's  work  that  he  has  done  all  the  days  of  his  life  could 
be  collected  and  piled  up  around  him  in  visible  shape,  what  a 
vast  mound  there  would  be  beside  some !  If  each  act  or  stroke 
was  represented,  say,  by  a  brick,  John  Brown  would  have  stood 
the  day  before  his  ending  by  the  side  of  a  monument  as  high  as 
a  pyramid.  Then,  if  in  iront  of  him  could  be  placed  the  sum  and 
product  of  his  labour,  the  profit  to  himself,  he  could  have  held 
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Wj  in   Iiis  clenched  hand  like  a  nut,  and  no  one  would  have  seen 
it.      Our  modem  people  think  they  train  their  sons  to  strength  by 
football  and  rowing  and  jumping,  and  what  are  called  athletic 
exercises ;  all  of  which  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  preach  as  very 
noble,  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  goodness  of  the  race.     Certainly, 
feats   are  accomplished  and  records  are  beaten,  but  there  is  no 
real  strength  gained,  no  hardihood  built  up.     Without  hardihood 
it  is  of  little  avail  to  be  able  to  jump  an  inch  farther  than  some- 
body else.     Hardihood  is  the  true  test,  hardihood  is  the  ideal,  and 
Dot  these  caperings  or  ten  minutes*  spurts. 

Now,  the  way  they  made  the  boy  John  Brown  hardy  was  to 

let  him  roll  about  on  the  ground  with  naked  legs  and  bare  head 

from  mom  till  night,  from  June  till  December,  from  January 

till  June.    The  rain  fell  on  his  head,  and  he  played  in  wet  grass 

to  his  knees.     Dry  bread  and  a  little  lard  was  his  chief  food. 

He  went  to  work  while  he  was  still  a  child.     At  half-past  three 

in  the  moming  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  farm  stables,  there  to 

help  feed  the  cart-horses,  which  used  to  be  done  with  great  care 

very  early  in  the  moming.    The  carter's  whip  used  to  sting  his  legs, 

and  sometimes  he  felt  the  butt.     At  fifteen  he  was  no  taller  than 

the  sons  of  well-to-do  people  at  eleven ;  he  scarcely  seemed  to  grow 

at  all  till  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  even  then  very  slowly, 

but  at  last  became  a  tall  big  man.    That  slouching  walk,  with 

knees  always  bent,  diminished  his  height  to  appearance ;  he  really 

was  the  full  size,  and  every  inch  of  his  frame  had  been  slowly 

welded  together  by  this  ceaseless  work,  continual  life  in  the  open 

air,  and  coarse  hard  food.    This   is  what  makes  a  man  hardy. 

This  is  what  makes  a  man  able  to  stand  almost  anything,  and 

gives  a  power  of  endurance  that  can  never  be  obtained  by  any 

amount  of  gymnastic  training. 

I  used  to  watch  him  mowing  with  amazement.  Sometimes 
he  would  begin  at  half-past  two  in  the  moming,  and  continue  till 
night.  About  eleven  o'clock,  which  used  to  be  the  mowers' 
noon,  he  took  a  rest  on  a  couch  of  half-dried  grass  in  the  shade 
of  the  hedge.  For  the  rest,  it  was  mow,  mow,  mow  for  the  long 
sTUDmer  day. 

John  Brown  was  dead;  died  in  an  instant  at  his  cottage 
door.  I  could  hardly  credit  it,  so  vivid  was  the  memory  of  his 
strength.  The  gap  of  time  since  I  had  seen  him  last  had  made 
DO  impression  on  me ;  to  me  he  was  still  in  my  mind  the  John 
Brown  of  the  hayfield ;  there  was  nothing  between  then  and  his 
death, 
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He  used  to  catch  us  boys  the  bats  in  the  stable,  and  t«ll  n- 
fearful  tales  of  the  ghosts  he  had  seen ;  and  bring'  the  tw^ead  frrr 
the  town  in  an  old-fashioned  wallet,  half  in  front  and  half  befaini 
long  before  the  bakers'  carts  began  to  come   round  ixi  €x>osir 
places.     One  evening  he  came  into  the  dairy  carrying''  a  yoke  c 
milk,  staggering,  with  tipsy  gravity ;  he  was  quite  sure  he  did  b-j: 
want  any  assistance,  he  could  pour  the  milk  into  the  pans.    B- 
tried,  and  fell  at  full  length  and  bathed  himself  fix>in  head  to  i&j.. 
Of  later  days  they  say  he  worked  in  the  town  a  good  deal,  and 
did  not  look  so  well  or  so  happy  as  on  the  fiEurm.     In  this  <xM&g^ 
opposite  the  violet  bank  they  had  small-pox  once^  the  only  case 
I  recollect  in  the  hamlet — the  old  men  used  to   say  eveiybodj 
had  it  when  they  were  young;  this  was  the  only  case  in  mj 
time,  and  they  recovered  quickly  without  any  loss,  nor  did  tb 
disease  spread.     A  roomy,  well-built  cottage  like    that,  on  dij 
ground,  isolated,  is  the  only  hospital  worthy  of  the  name.     People 
have  a  chance  to  get  well  in  such  places ;  they  have  very  great 
difl5culty  in  the  huge  buildings  that  are  put  up  expre^y  f<s 
them.    I  have  a  Convalescent  Home  in  my  mind  at  the  moment, 
a  vast  building.    In  these  great  blocks  what  they  call  ventilation 
is  a  steady  draught,  and  there  is  no  *  home  '  about  it.     It  is  all 
wards  and  regulations  and  draughts,  and  altogether  misezable.   I 
would  infinitely  rather  see  any  friend  of  mine  in  John  Brown*! 
cottage.     That  terrible  disease,  however,  seemed  to  quite  spoO 
the  violet  bank  opposite,  and  I  never  picked  one  there  afterwards. 
There  is  something  in  disease  so  destructive,  as  it  were,  to  flowers. 
The  hundreds  of  times  I  saw  the  tall  chimney  of  that  cottage 
rise  out  of  the  hill-side  as  I  came  home  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night !  the  first  chimney  after  a  long  journey,  always  com- 
fortable to  see,  especially  so  in  earlier  days,  when  we  had  a  kind 
of  halting  belief  in  John  Brown's  ghosts,  several  of  which  were 
dotted  along  that  road  according  to  him.    The  ghosts  die  as  we 
grow  older,  they  die  and  their  places  are  taken  by  real  ghosts. 
I  wish  I  had  sent  John  Brown  a  pound  or  two  when  I  was  in  good 
health;  but  one  is  selfish  then,  and  puts  off  things  till  it  is 
too  late — ^a  lame  excuse  verily.     I  can  scarcely  believe  now  that  be 
is  really  dead,  gone  as  you  might  casually  pluck  a  hawthorn  leaf 
from  the  hedge. 

The  next  cottage  was  a  very  marked  one,  for  houses  grow  to 
their  owners;  The  low  thatched  roof  had  rounded  itself  and 
stooped  down  to  fit  itself  to  Job's  shoulders ;  the  walla  had  got 
short  and  thick  to  sqit  him,  and  they  had  a  yellowish  colour,  lik^ 
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liis   complexion,  eb  if  chewing  tobacco  bad  stained  bis  cbeeks 
rigbt  through.    Tobacco-juice  had  likewise  penetrated  and  tinted 
the.  wall.     It  was  cut  ofiF  as  it  seemed  by  a  party-wall  into  one 
room,   instead  of  which  there  were  more  rooms  beyond  which 
no  oiie  would  have  suspected*    Job  had  a  way  of  shaking  hands 
witK  you  with  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  was  casually 
doing  something  else  in  a  detached  sort  of  way.     ^  Yes,  sir,'  and 
*  No,  sir,'  and  nodding  to  everything  you  said  all  so  complaisant, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  bargain  you  generally  found  yourself 
a  few  shillings  in  some  roundabout  manner  on  the  wrong  side. 
Job  bad  a  lot  of  shut-up  rooms  in  his  house  and  in  his  charac- 
ter, which  never  seemed  to  be  opened  to.  daylight.    The  eaves 
bung  over  and .  beetled  like  his  brows,  and  he  had  a  forelock, 
a  regular  antique  fcnrelock,  which  he  used  to  touch  with  the 
greatest  humility.     There  was  a  long  bough  of  an  elm  hanging 
over  one  gable  just  like  the  forelock.    His  feice  was  a  blank,  like 
the  broad  end  wall  of  the  cottage,  which  had  no  window — at  least 
you  might  think  so  until  you  looked  up  and  discovered  one  little 
arrow  sli^t,  one  narrow  pane,  and  woke  with  a  start  to  the  idea 
that  Job  was  always  up  there  watching  and  listening.      That 
was  how  he  looked  out  of  his  one  eye  so  intensely  cunning,  the 
other  being  ^  wall  eye-;— that  is,  the  world  supposed  so,  as  he 
kept  it  half  shutj  always  between  the  lights ;  but  whether  it  was 
really  blind  or  not  I  cannot  say^.   Job  caught  rats  and  rabbits 
and  moles,  and  bought  fagote  or  potatoes,  or  fruit  or  rabbit- 
skins,  or  rusty  iron :  wonderful  how  he  seemed  to  have  command 
of  xnoney.    It  was  done  probably  by  buying  and  selling  almost 
simultaneously,  so  that  the  cash  passed  reaUy  from  one  customer 
to  another,  and  was  never  his  at  all.     Also  he  worked  as  a  labourer, 
chiefly  piecework ;  also  Mrs.  Job  had  a  shop  window  about  two 
feet  sguare;  snufif  and  tobacco,  bread  and- cheese^  immense  big 
brown  jumbles  and  sugar,  kept  on  the  floor  above,  and  reached 
down  by  hand  when  wanted,  through  the  opening  for  the  ladder- 
stairs.  .   The  front  door — Job's  right  hand — ^was  always    open 
in  summer,  and  the  flag-stones  of  the  floor  chalked  round  their 
edges  ra  clean  table,  clean  chairs,  decent  crockery,  an  old  clock 
about  an  hour  slow,  a  large  hearth  with  a  minute  fire  to  boil 
the  kettle  without  heating  the  room.    Tea  was  usually  at  half- 
past  three,  and  it   is  a  fact  that  many  well-to-do  persons,  as 
they  oa^ie  along  the  road  hot  and  dusty,  used  to  drop  in  and 
rest  and  take  a  cup — very  little  milk  and  much  gossip.     Two 
{^atbs  met  judt  there,  and  people  used  to  step  in  out  of  a  storm 
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of  rain,  a  sort  of  thatched  house  club.     Job  was  somehow  oafc 
terms  with  nearly  everybody,  and  that  is  a  wonderful  thing  kt', 
village,  where  everybody  knows  everybody's  basinesp,  and  pet-r  i 
interests  continually  cross.    The  strangest  fellow  and  the  stni^  1 
way  of  ]ife,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  a  black  mark  was  ev€r  p-  1 
against  him ;  the  shiftiness  was  all  for  nothing.     It  aros^  no  dcoh.  [ 
out  of  the  constant  and  eager  straining  to  gain  a  little  advaotag^ 
and  make  an  extra  penny.     Had  Job  been  a  Jew,  lie  would  Lar? 
been  rich.     He  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the    XfOndon  Jei 
dealer,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  country*     Job  should  Yixft 
been  rich.     Such  immense  dark  brown  jumbles,  aucb   cheek-di»- 
tenders — never  any  French  sweetmeats  or  chocolate  ot  bonbons  te 
equal  these.     I  really  think  I  could  eat  one  now.      The  pennies 
and  fourpenny  bits — there  were  fourpenny  bits  in  those  days— 
that  went  behind  that  two-foot  window,  goodness  !  thei^  was  so 
end.    Job  used  to  chink  them  in  a  pint  pot  sometimes  before  the 
company  to  give  them  an  idea  of  his  great  hoards,     fie  alwaji 
tried  to  impress  people  with  his  wealth,  and  would  talk  of  a  fifty- 
pound  contract  as  if  it  was  nothing  to  him.     Jumbles  are  eternal  if 
nothing  else  is.     I  thought  then  there  was  not  such  another  shop  as 
Job's  in  the  universe.     I  have  found  since  that  there  is  a  Job  shop 
in  every  village,  and  in  every  street  in  every  town — ^that  is  to  say, 
a  window  for  iumbles  and  rubbish ;  and  if  you  don't  know  it  joa 
may  be  quite  sure  your  children  do,  and  spend  many  a  slj  penny 
there.     Be  as  rich  as  you  may,  and  give  them  gilded  sweetmeats 
at  home,  still  they  will  slip  round  to  the  Job  shop. 

It  was  a  pretty  cottage,  well  backed  with  trees  and  boshes,  with 
a  south-east  mixture  of  sunlight  and  shade,  and  little  touches  that 
cannot  be  suggested  by  writing.  Job  had  not  got  the  Semitic  instinct 
of  keeping.     The  art  of  acquisition  he  possessed  to  some  extent^  that 
was  his  right  hand ;  but  somehow  the  half-crowns  slipped  away 
through  his  unstable  left  hand,  and  fortune  was  a  greasy  pole  Ui 
him.     His  left  hand  was  too  cunning  for  him,  it  wanted  to  manage 
things  too  cleverly.     If  it  had  only  had  the  Semitic  grip,  digging 
the  nails  into  the  flesh  to  hold  tight  each  separate  coin,  he  would 
have  been  village  rich.    The  great  secret  is  the  keeping.    Finding 
is  by  no  means  keeping.    Job  did  not  flourish  in  his  old  days ;  the 
people  changed  round  about.    Job  is  gone,  and  I  think  every  one 
of  that  cottage  is  either  dead  or  moved.     Empty. 

The  next  cottage  was  the  water-bailiff's,  who  looked  after  the 
great  pond  or  <  broad.'  There  were  one  or  two  old  boats,  and  he 
used  to  leave  the  oars  leaning  against  a  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
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liouse.     These  oars  looked  like  fragments  of  a  wreck,  broken  and 
irregular.     The  right-hand  scull  was  heavy  as  if  made  of  ironwood, 
the  blade  broad  and  spoon-shaped,  so  as  to  have  a  most  powerful 
grip  of  the  water.     The  left-hand  scull  was  light  and  slender,  with 
a  narrow  blade  like  a  marrow  scoop ;  so  when  you  had  the  punt,  you 
Isad  to  pull  very  hard  with  your  left  hand  and  gently  with  the  right 
to   get  the  forces  equal.     The  punt  had  a  list  of  its  own,  and 
no  matter  how  you  rowed,  it  would  still  ^ake  leeway.     Those 
who  did  not  know  its  character  were  perpetually  trying  to  get 
this  crooked  wake  straight,  and  consequently  went  round  and 
round  exactly  like  the  whirligig  beetle.    Those  who  knew,  used 
to  let  the  leeway  proceed  a  good  way  and  then  alter  it,  so  as  to 
act   in  the  other  direction   like  an   elongated  zigzag.     These 
sculls  the  old  fellow  would  bring  you  as  if  they  were  great  treasures, 
and  watch  you  oflf  in  the  punt  as  if  he  was  parting  with  his  dearest. 
At  that  date  it  was  no  little  matter  to  coax  him  round  to  unchain 
his  vessel.     You  had  to  take  an  interest  in  the  garden,  in  the 
baits,  and  the  weather,  and  be  very  humble ;  then  perhaps  he 
would  tell  you  he  did  not  want  it  for  the  trimmers,  or  the  withy, 
or  the  flags,  and  you  might  have   it  for  an  hour  as  far  as  he 
could  see ;  *  did  not  think  my  lord's  steward  would  come  over  that 
morning ;  of  course,  if  he  did  you  must  come  in,'  and  so  on ;  and 
if  the  stars  were  propitious,  by-and-by  the  punt  was  got  afloat. 
These  sculls  were  tilted  up  against  the  wall,  and  as  you  innocently 
went  to  take  one,  Wauw! — a  dirty  little  ill-tempered  mongrel 
poodle  rolled  himself  like  a  ball  to  your  heels  and  snapped  his 
teeth — ^Wauw !     At  the  bark,  out  rushed  the  old  lady,  his  house- 
keeper, shouting  in  the  shrillest  key  to  the  dog  to  lie  still,  and  to 
you  that  the  bailiff  would  be  there  in  a  minute.    At  the  sound  of 
her  shrewish  *  yang-yang '  down  came  the  old  man  from  the  bank, 
and  80  one  dog  fetched  out  the  lot.    The  three  were  exactly  alike 
somehow.     Beside  these  diamond  sculls  he  had  a  big  gun,  with 
which  he  used  to  shoot  the  kingfishers  that  came  for  the  little  fish ; 
the  number  he  slaughtered  was  very  great ;  he  persecuted  them 
as  Domitian  did  the  flies :  he  declared  that  a  kingfisher  would 
cany  off  a  fish  heavier  than  itself.     Also  he  shot  rooks,  once  now 
and  then  strange  wild  fowl  with  this  monstrous  iron  pipe,  and  some- 
thing happened  with  this  gun  one  evening  which  was  witnessed, 
and  after  that  the  old  fellow  was  very  benevolent,  and  the  punt 
was  free  to  one  or  two  who  knew  all  about  it.    There  is  an  old 
Btoiy  about  the  stick  that  would  not  beat  the  dog,  and  the  dog 
woidd  not  bite  the  pig,  ^nd  80  OQ ;  ai)d  so  |  am  quite  sure  that  ill? 
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natnred  cur  could  never  have  lived  wifch  that  ^  yang-yang  *  sbrec 
nor  could  any  one  else  but  he  have  turned  the  gear  of  the  hat^^&i^  I 
have  endured  the  dog  and  the  woman,  and  the  constant  miaeZB. 
from  the  stagnant  waters.    No  one  else  could  have  shot  anytLii«' 
with  that  cumbrous  weapon,  and  no  one  else  could  row  that  psi 
straight.     He  used  to  row  it  quite  straight,  to  the  amazement  d 
a  wondering  world,  and  somehow  supplied  the  motive  force — tL 
stick — which  kept  all  these  things  going.  He  is  gone,  and,  I  thioi, 
the  housekeeper  too,  and  the  house  has  had  several  occupants  since, 
who  have  stamped  down  the  old  ghosts  and  thrust  them  out  of  dooa^ 
After  this  the  cottages  and  houses  came  in  little  groups,  some  t^ 
crooked  lanes,  hidden  away  by  elms  as  if  out  of  sight  in  a  cupboard, 
and  some  dotted  along  the  brooks,  scattered  so  that,  unless  you  had 
connected  them  all  with  a  very  long  rope,  no  stranger  could  hare 
told  which  belonged  to  the  village  and  which  did  not.    They  drifted 
into  various  tithings,  and  yet  it  was  all  the  same  place.   They  were  aL' 
thatched.     It  was  a  thatched  village.     This  is  strictly  accurate  and 
strictly  inaccurate,  for  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  tiled  and  one 
^  slated,'  and  perhaps  a  modern  one  slated.    Nothing  is  ever  quite 
rigid  or  complete  that  is  of  man ;  all  rules  have  a  chip  in  them.  The 
way  they  builded  the  older  thatched  fermhouses  was  to  put  up  a 
very  high  wall  in  front  and  a  very  low  one  behind,  and  then  the  roof 
in  a  general  way  sloped  down  from  the  high  wall  to  the  low  wall,  an 
acre  broad  of  thatch.     These  old  thatched  houses  seemed  to  be 
very  healthy  so  long  as  the  old  folk  lived  in  them  in  the  old-£Bishioned 
way.    Thatch  is  believed  to  give  an  equable  temperature,    He 
air  blew  all  round  them,  and  it  might  be  said  all  through  them ; 
for  the  front  door  was  always  open  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  at 
the  back  the  dairies  were  in  a  continual  blow.     Upstairs  the  hoos^ 
were  only  one  room  thick,  so  that  each  wall  was  an  outside  wall, 
or  rather  it  was  a  wall  one  side  and  thatched  the  other,  so  that 
the  wind  went  through  if  a  window  was  open.    Modem  houses 
are  often  built  two  rooms  thick,  so  that  the  air  does  not  circu- 
late from  one   side  to  the  other.     No  one   seemed   to  be  ill, 
unless  he  brought  it  home  with  him  from  some  place  where 
he  had  been  visiting.     The   diseases  they  used  to  have  were 
long-lived,  such  as  rheumatism,  which  may  keep  a  man  com- 
fortably in  aches  and  pains  forty  years.    My  dear  old  friend,  how- 
ever, taking  them  one  by  one,  went  through  the  lot  and  told  me 
of  the  ghosts.    The  forefathers  I  knew  are  all  gone — the  stout 
man,  the  lame  man,  the  paralysed  man,  the  gruff  old  stick :  not 
one  left.    There  is  not  one  left  of  the  old  fitrmers,  not  a  single  ono. 
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Tbe  fsEitherBy  too,  of  our  own  generation  have  been  dropping  away* 

The  strong  young  man  who  used  to  fill  us  with  such  astonishment 

at  the  feats  he  would  achieve  without  a  thought,  no  gymnastic 

training,  to  whom  a  sack  of  wheat  was  a  toy.     The  strong  young 

man  went  one  day  into  the  harvest-field,  as  he  had  done  so  many 

times  before.    Suddenly  he  felt  a  little  dizzy.    By-and-by  he  went 

home  and  became  very  ill  with  sunstroke ;  he  recovered,  but  he 

was  never  strong  again ;  he  gradually  declined  for  twelve  months, 

and  next  harvest-time  he  was  under  the  daisies.    Just  one  little 

touch  of  the  sun,  and  the  strength  of  man  faded  as  a  leaf.     The 

hardy  dark  young  man,  built  of  iron,  broad,  thick,  and  short,  who 

looked  as  if  frost,  snow,  and  heat  were  all  the  same  to  him,  had 

something  go  wrong  in  his  lung :  one  twelvemonth,  and  there  was 

an  end.  This  was  a  very  unhappy  aflfair.   The  pickaxe  and  the  spade 

have  made  almost  a  full  round  to  every  door :  I  do  not  want  to  think 

any  more  about  this.     Family  changes  and  the  pressure  of  these 

hsurd  times  have  driven  out  most  of  the  rest ;  some  seem  to  have 

quite  gone  out  of  sight ;  some  have  crossed  the  sea ;  some  have 

abandoned  the  land  as  a  livelihood.     Of  the  few,  the  very  few  that 

still  remain,  still  fewer  abide  in  their  original  homes.     Time  has 

shuffled  them  about  from  house  to  house  like  a  pack  of  cards. 

Of  them  all,  I  verily  believe  there  is  but  one  soul  living  in  the 

same  old  house.    If  the  French  had  landed  in  the  mediaeval  way 

to  harry  with  fire  and  sword,  they  could  not  have  swept  the  place 

more  clean. 

Almost  the  first  thing  I  did  with  pen  and  ink  as  a  boy  was  to 
draw  a  map  of  the  hamlet  with  the  roads  and  lanes  and  paths, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  ponds,  and  with  each  of  the  houses  marked 
and  the  occupier's  name.  Of  course  it  was  very  roughly  done,  and 
not  to  any  scale,  yet  it  was  perfectly  accurate  and  full  of  detail. 
I  wish  I  could  find  it,  but  the  confusion  of  time  has  scattered 
and  mixed  these  early  papers.  A  map  by  Ptolemy  would  bear  as 
much  resemblance  to  the  same  country  in  a  modem  atlas  as  mine 
to  the  present  state  of  that  locality.  It  is  all  gone — rubbed  out. 
The  names  against  the  whole  of  those  houses  have  been  altered, 
one  only  excepted,  and  changes  have  taken  place  there.  Nothing 
remains.  This  is  not  in  a  century,  half  a  century,  or  even  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  a  few  ticks  of  the  clock. 

I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  oaks  are  down.  They  may  be 
standing  or  down,  it  matters  nothing  to  me  ;  the  leaves  I  last  saw 
upon  them  are  gone  for  evermore,  nor  shall  I  ever  see  them  come 
there  again  ruddy  in  spring.    I  would  not  see  them  again  even  if 

QQ2 
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I  could ;  they  could  never  look  again  as  they  used  to  do.      There 
are  too  many  memories  there.    The  happiest  days  become  the 
saddest  afterwards ;  let  us  never  go  back,  lest  we  too  die.     There 
are  no  such  oaks  anywhere  else,  none  so  tall  and  straigrht,  and 
with  such  massive  heads,  on  which  the  sun  used  to  shine  as  if  on 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  one  side  in  shadow,  the  other  ia  bright  light. 
How  often  I  have  looked  at  oaks  since,  and  yet  have  never  been 
able  to  get  the  same  effect  from  them !     Like  an  old  author  printed 
in  another  type,  the  words  are  the  same,  but  the   sentiment  is 
different.    The  brooks  have  ceased  to  run.    There  is  no  music  now 
at  the  old  hatch  where  we  used  to  sit  in  danger  of  our  lives,  happy 
as  kings,  on  the  narrow  bar  over  the  deep  water.     The  barred  pike 
that  used  to  come  up  in  such  numbers  are  no  more  among  the  flags. 
The  perch  used  to  drift  down  the  stream,  and  then  bring  up  again. 
The  sun  shone  there  for  a  very  long  time,  and  the  water  rippled  and 
sang,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  feel  the  rippling  and 
the  singing  and  the  sparkling  back  through  the  centuries.     The 
brook  is  dead,  for  when  man  goes  nature  ends.     I  dare  say  there  is 
water  there  still, .but  it  is  not  the  brook;  the  brook  is  gone  like 
John  Brown's  soul.    There  used  to  be  clouds  over  the  fields,  white 
clouds  in  blue  summer  skies.    I  have  lived  a  good  deal  on  clouds ; 
they  have  been  meat  to  me  often ;  they  bring  something  to  the 
spirit  which  even  the  trees  do  not.     I  see  clouds  now  sometimes 
when  the  iron  grip  of  hell  permits  for  a  minute  or  two ;  they  are 
very  different  clouds,  and  speak  differently.     I  long  for  some  of 
the  old  clouds,  that  had  no  memories.     There  were  nights  in  those 
times  over  those  fields,  not  darkness,  but  Night,  full  of  glowing 
suns  and  glowing  richness  of  life  that  sprang  up  to  meet  them. 
The  nights  are  there  still ;  they  are  everywhere,  nothing  local  in 
the  night ;  but  it  is  not  the  Night  to  me  seen  through  the  window. 
There  used  to  be  footpaths.    Following  one  of  them,  the  first 
field  always  had  a  good  crop  of  grass ;  over  the  next  stile  there  was  a 
great  oak  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  generally  a  great 
cart-horse  under  it,  and  a  few  rushes  scattered  about  the  furrows ; 
the  fourth  was  always  full  of  the  finest  clover ;  in  the  fifth  you 
could  scent  the  beans  on  the  hill,  and  there  was  a  hedge  like  a 
wood,  and  a  nest  of  the  long-tailed  tit ;  the  sixth  had  a  runnel  and 
blue  forget-me-nots ;  the  seventh  had  a  brooklet  and  scattered  trees 
along  it ;  from  the  eighth  you  looked  back  on  the  slope  and  saw  the 
thatched  houses  you  had  left  behind  under  passing  shadows,  and 
rounded  white  clouds  going  straight  for  the  distant  hills,  each  dloud 
visibly  bulging  and  bowed  down  like  a  bag.     I  cannot  think  how 
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the  distant  thatched  houses  came  to  stand  out  with  such  clear  defi* 
nition  and  etclied  outline  and  bluish  shadows ;  and  beyond  these  was 
the  uncertain  vale  that  had  no  individuality,  but  the  trees  put  their 
arms  together  and  became  one.  All  these  were  meadows,  every  step 
was  among  grass,  beautiful  grass,  and  the  cuckoos  sang  as  if  they  had 
found  paradise,  A  hundred  years  ago  a  little  old  man  with  silver 
buckles  on  his  shoes  used  to  walk  along  this  footpath  once  a  week 
in  summer,  taking  his  children  over  to  drink  milk  at  the  farm ; 
but  though  he  set  them  every  time  to  note  the  number  of  fields, 
so  busy  were  they  with  the  nests  and  the  flowers,  they  could 
never  be  sure  at  the  end  of  the  journey  whether  there  were 
eight  or  nine.  To  make  quite  sure  at  last,  he  took  with  them  a 
pocket  full  of  apples,  one  of  which  was  eaten  in  each  field,  and  so 
they  came  to  know  for  certain  that  the  number  of  meadows  was 
either  eight  or  nine,  I  forget  which ;  and  so  you  see  this  great 
experiment  did  not  fix  the  faith  of  mankind.  Like  other  great 
truths,  it  has  grown  dim,  but  it  seems  strange  to  think  how  this 
little  incident  could  have  been  borne  in  minj^v&^  a  century.  There 
was  another  footpath  that  led  through  thef:pee\^t  field,  where  the 
green  plovers  for  evermore  circle  round  in^%|^g ;  then  past  the 
nightingale  field,  by  the  largest  maple  trees  that  grew  in  that 
country ;  this  too  was  all  grass.  Another  led  along  the  water 
to  bluebell  land ;  another  into  the  coombes  of  the  hills ;  all 
meadows,  which  was  the  beauty  of  it;  for  though  you  could 
find  wheat  in  plenty  if  you  liked,  you  always  walked  in  grass. 
All  round  the  compass  you  could  still  step  on  sward.  This  is 
rare.  Of  one  other  path  I  have  a  faded  memory,  like  a  silk  marker 
in  an  old  book ;  in  truth,  I  don't  want  to  remember  it,  except  the 
end  of  it  where  it  came  down  to  the  railway.  So  full  was  the 
mind  of  romance  in  those  days,  that  I  used  to  get  there  specially 
in  time  to  see  the  express  go  up,  the  magnificent  engine  of  the 
broad  gauge  that  swept  along  with  such  ease  and  power  to  London. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  like  that  now.  The  feeling  is  not  quite  gone 
even  now,  and  I  have  often  since  seen  these  great  broad  gauge 
creatures  moving  alive  to  and  fro  like  Ezekiel's  wheel  dream  be- 
side the  platforms  of  Babylon  with  much  of  the  same  old  delight. 
Still  I  never  went  back  with  them  to  the  faded  footpath.  They 
are  all  Ceded  now,  these  footpaths. 

The  walnut  trees  are  dead  at  home.  They  gave  such  a  thick 
shade  when  the  fruit  was  juicy  ripe,  and  the  hoods  cracked  as  they 
fell ;  they  peeled  as  easy  as  taking  off  a  glove ;  the  sweetest  and 
nuttiest  of  fruit.    It  was  delicious  to  sit  there  with  a  great  volume 
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of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  lialf  in  sunshine,  half  in  shade,  dreaming  of 
*  Kenilworth '  and  Way  land  Smith's  cave ;  only  the  difficulty  ira« 
to  balance  the  luxuries,  when  to  peel  the  walnuts  and  when  t4>read 
the  book,  and  how  to  adjust  oneself  to  perfection  so  as  to  get  the 
exact  amount  of  sunshine  and  shadow.    Too  much  luxury.     There 
was  a  story,  too,  told  by  one  Abu-Kaka  ibn  Ja*is,  of  the  earaTan 
that  set  forth  in  1483  to  cross  the  desert,  and  being  overwhelmed 
by  a  sandstorm,  lost  their  way.     They  wandered  for  some  time 
till  hunger  and  thirst  began  to  consume  them,  and  then  suddenly 
lit  on  an  oasis  unknown  to  the  oldest  merchant  of  Bagdad.     There 
they  found  refreshing  waters  and  palms  and  a  caravanserai ;  and 
what  was  most  pleasant,  the  people  at  the  bazaar  and  the  prince 
hastened  to  fill  them  with  hospitality ;  sheep  were  killed,  and  kids 
were  roasted,  and  all  was  joy.    They  were  not  permitted  to  depart- 
till  they  had  feasted,  when  they  set  out  again  on  their  journey,  and 
each  at  leaving  was  presented  with  strings  of  pearls  and  bags  of 
rubies,  so  that  at  last  they  came  home  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  kings.     They  found,  however,  that  instead  of  having  been  ab- 
sent only  a  month  or  two  they  had  been  gone  twenty  years,  so 
swiftly  had  time  sped.     As  they  grew  old,  and  their  beards  grey, 
and  their  frames  withered,  and  the  pearls  were  gone,  and  the 
rubies  spent,  they  said, '  We  will  go  back  to  the  city  of  the  oasis.' 
They  set  out,  each  on  his  camel,  one  lame,  the  other  paralytic,  and 
the  third  blind,  but  still  the  way  was  plain,  for  had  they  not 
trodden  it  before  ?  and  they  had  with  them  the  astrolabe  of  the 
astronomer  that  fixes  the  track  by  the  stars.     Time  wore  on,  and 
presently  the  camels'  feet  brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  the 
wished-for  spot.     One  saw  the  water,  and  another  the  palms,  bnt 
when  they  came  near,  it  was  the  mirage,  and  deep  sand  covered 
the  place.    Then  they  separated,  and  each  hastened  home ;  but 
the  bUnd  had  no  leader,  and  the  lame  fell  from  his  camel,  and 
the  paralytic  had  no  more  dates,  and  their  whited  bones  have  dis- 
appeared.^    Many  another  tale,  too,  I  read  under  the  trees  that  are 
gone  like  human  beings.     Sometimes  I  went  forth  to  the  nooks 
in  the  deep  meadows  by  the  hazel  mounds,  and  sometimes  I  parted 
the  ash-tree  wands.     In  my  waistcoat  pocket  I  had  a  little  red 
book,  made  square ;  I  never  read  it  out  of  doors,  but  I  always 

*  The  Arabian  commentator  thinks  this  story  a  myth ;  the  oasis  in  the  desert 
is  the  time  of  yonth,  which  passes  so  quickly,  and  is  not  recognised  tiU  it  is 
gone ;  the  pearls  and  rubies,  the  joys  of  love,  which  make  the  fortunate  lover  as 
a  king.  In  old  age  every  man  is  afflicted  with  disease  or  infirmity,  eveiy  one  is 
paralytic,  lame,  or  blind.  They  set  out  to  find  a  second  youth — the  dream  of  immor« 
tality — with  the  astrolabe  which  is  the  creed  or  Koran  all  take  as  their  guide. 
And  death  separated  the  company.  This  is  only  his  pragmatic  way;  the  cir* 
cumstance  is  doubtless  historic. 
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carried  it  in  ttiy  pocket  till  it  was  frayed  and  the  binding  broken ; 

tlie  smallest  of  red  books,  but  very  much  therein — the  poems  and 

sonnets  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.     Some  books  are  alive.    The 

book  I  have  stilly  it  cannot  die  ;  the  ash  copses  are  cut,  and  the 

lia^el  mounds  destroyed.  ' 

'-  *  ^IVa^  everyone  then  so  pleaMint  to  me  in  those  days?  were  the 

people  all  so  beneficent  and  kindly  that  I  must  needs  look  back ; 

ail  ■welcoming  with  open  hand  and  op  to  door?     No,  the  reverse  ; 

tli^re-vfas  not  a  single  oilefKendly  to  me;  still  that  has  nothing 

to  do  with  it,  I  never  thought  about  them,  and  I  am  quite  cei  tain 

they    never  thought  about  me.     They  are  all  gone,  and  there 

is  an  end.    Incompatibility  would  describe  our  connection  best. 

Nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all ;  it  was  me.    I  planted  myself 

everywhere — in  all  the  fields  and  under  all  the  trees.   The  curious 

part  of  it  is  that,  though  they  are  all  dead,  and  ^  worms  have  eaten 

them,  but  not  for  love,' we  continually  meet  them  in  other  shapes. 

We  say, '  Holloa,  here  is  old  So-and-so  coming ;  that  is  exactly  his 

jaw,  that's  his  Flemish  face ;  *  or,  *  By  Jove,  yonder  is  So-and-so ; 

that's  his  very  walk : '  one  almost  expects  them  to  speak  as  one 

meets  them  in  the  street.     There  seem  to  be  certain  set  types 

which  continually  crop  up  again  whithersoever  you  go,  and  even 

certain  tricks  of  speech  and  curves  of  the  head — a  set  of  family 

portraits  walking  about  the  world.     It  was  not  the  people,  neither 

for  good,  for  evil,  nor  indifference. 

I  planted  myself  everywhere  under  the  trees  in  the  fields  and 
footpaths,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  that  is  why  I  have  never  put 
myself  into  the  charge  of  the  many  wheeled  creatures  that  move 
on  the  rails  and  gone  back  thither,  lest  I  might  find  the  trees  look 
small,  and  the  elms  mere  switches,  and  the  fields  shrunken,  and  the 
brooks  dry,  and  no  voice  anywhere.     Nothing  but  my  own  ghos*' 
to  meet  me  by  every  hedge.     I  fear  lest  I  should  find  myself  more 
dead  than  all  the  rest.     And  verily  I  wish,  could  it  be  withoU*> 
injury  to  others,  that  the  sand  of  the  desert  would  rise  and  roll- 
over and  obliterate  the  place  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  need  not  wish,  for  I  have   been   conversing    again  wit>l*- 
,  learned  folk  about  this  place,  and  they  begin  to  draw  my  vie^^' 

t«  certam  considerations.      These  very  learned  men  point  oxx^ 
^  t«  me  a  number  of  objections,  for  the  question  they  sceptically^ 

put  is  tbis:  are  you  quite  certain  that  such  a  village  ever  existed  * 
\^  In  tbe  first  place,  they  say,  you  have  only  got  one  other  witne^^ 

beside  yourself,  and  she  is  aged,  and  has  defective  sight ;  and  really 
¥e  dotft  know  what  to  say  to  accepting  such  evidence  unsupported  - 
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Secondly,  John  Brown  cannot  be  found  to  bear  testimony.    Thirdly, 
there  are  no  ghosts  there ;  that  can  be  demonstrated.     It  readers 
a  case  unsubstantial  to  introduce  these  flimsy  spirits.     Fourthly, 
the  map  is  lost*,  and  it  might  be  asked,  was  there  ever  such  a  map? 
Fifthly,  the  people  are  all  gone.     Sixthly,  no  one  ever  saw  any 
particular  sparkle  on  the  brook  there,  and  the  clouds  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  commonplace   order  that  go  about  everywhere. 
Seventhly,  no  one  can  find  these  footpaths,  which  probably  led 
no  where ;  and  as  for  the  little  old  man  with  silver   buckles  cm 
his  shoes,  it  is  a  story  only  fit  for  some  one  in  his  dotage.     Yoa 
can't  expect  grave  and  considerate  men  to  take  your  story  as  it 
stands ;  thby  must  consult  the  Ordnance  survey  and  Domesday 
Book ;  and  the  fact  is,  you  have  not  got  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
on  which  to  carry  your  case  into  court.    I  may  resent  this,  but  I 
cannot  deny  that  the  argument  is  very  black  against  me^  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  my  senses  have  deceived  me.     It  is  as  they 
say.    No  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  the  sparkle  on  the  brook,  or 
heard  the  music  at  the  hatch,  or  to  have  felt  back  througrh  the 
centuries ;  and  when  I  try  to  describe  these  things  to  them  they 
look  at  me  with  stolid  incredulity.    No  one  seems  to  understand 
how  I  got  food  from  the  clouds,  nor  what  there  was  in  the  night, 
nor  why  it  is  not  so  good  to  look  at  it  out  of  window.     They  turn 
their  faces  away  from  me,  so  that  perhaps  after  all  I  was  mistaken, 
and  there  never  was  any  such  place,  or  any  such  meadows,  and  I 
was  never  there.    And  perhaps  in  course  of  time  I  shall  find  out 
also,  when  I  pass  away  physically,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
never  was  any  earth. 

KiCHABD  JeFFEBIES. 
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The  Moon  and  the  Weather. 


rE  persifltent  survival  of  weather-lore  in  these  days  of  intel- 
lectual emancipation  is  not  at  all  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  vulgar  sayings  embody  real  truths. 
A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  Abercromby  and  Marriott  embarked  on 
an  extremely  interesting  inquiry  with  a  view  to  determine,  by 
actual  comparison,  how  far  the  popular  proverbs  express  relations, 
or  sequences,  which  the  results  of  meteorological  science  show  to 
be  real.  The  investigation  proved  that  something  like  a  hundred 
of  the  more  popular  sayings  are,  under  ordinary  conditions,  trust- 
worthy. Such  being  the  case,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
simple  country  folk  prefer  familiar  couplets  to  all  the  '  isobars,' 
*  cyclones,'  and  *  synchronous  charts'  in  the  world.  If  *  hills 
clear,  rain  near,'  means  the  same  as  ^  the  presence  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  area  of  high  pressure,  accompanied  by  great  atmospheric 
visibility,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  advance  of  a  disturb- 
ance with  rain  and  southerly  winds,'  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  does,  the  preference  is  justified  on  the  mere  ground  of  breath 
economy.  The  thirty-one  words  demanded  by  science  stand  no 
chance  against  four. 

But  it  is  unfortunate  that,  along  with  the  limited  number  of 
folk-sayings  founded  on  truth,  there  has  survived  a  very  large 
number  founded  on  the  grossest  error.  These  latter  have  borrowed 
credence  and  respect  from  the  proved  credibility  of  the  others, 
and  apparently  they  are  all  destined  to  sink  or  swim  together. 
Hammer  as  we  will  at  certain  fevourite  proverbs  which  we  know 
to  be  based  upon  error,  it  is  all  in  vain.  The  reverence  for 
tradition  is  too  much  for  us.  And  of  all  the  superstitions,  pure 
and  simple,  which  defy  our  attempts  at  destruction,  the  most 
invulnerable  are  those  ascribing  certain  effects  to  the  influence  of 
the  moon.  Few  of  the  counties  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
but  have  their  own  peculiar  observances  referring  to  the  supposed 
lunar  influence  upon  diseases,  destiny,  &c.    To  merely  enumerate 
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these  would  require  a  small  volume.     Any  who  may  care  \a  see 
some  specimens  should  consult  a  curious  collection  (but  far  frran 
an  exhaustive  one)  published  last  year   by   the   JRev.   Timotiij 
Harley,  under  the  title  *  Moon  Lore.'    And  of  equal  vitality  with 
the  other  moon-myths  is  the  idea  of  lunar  influence  upon  the 
weather.     There  is  this  important  diflference,  however,  that  while 
the  attribution  of  supernatural  powers  to  the  moon   is  palpaUj 
and  admittedly  absurd,  the  idea  of  her  influence  on  the  weathar 
is  not  founded  on  anything  physically  impossible,  and  has  the 
sanction  of  striking  analogy  in  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  tides. 
How  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  inquiry,  r^farded  as  a 
true  scientific  investigation,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  centuiy, 
and  up  even  to  very  recent  years,  may  be  seen  by  consnltiDg  a 
meteorological  bibliography.     The  constant  succession  of- pliers 
in  English,  French,  and  Grerman,  by  accredited  scientific  men, 
and  contributed  to  respectable  scientific  societies  and  periodiealsy 
dealing  with  the  lunar  weather  theory  in  all  its  aspects,  shows 
this  to  have  been  long  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  meteorology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fitt-est  would  not  seem  to 
be  applicable  to  the  case  of  wise  saws.    The  criterion  of  fitness 
we  may  take  to  be  the  reliableness  of  the  saw,  and5  as  we  have 
just  seen,  they  survive  without  the  slightest  reference  to  that 
characteristic.     Nevertheless  one  is  loth  to  believe  that  formulated 
nonsense  can  have  found  credence  for  ages  unless  there  is  a  larger 
admixture  of  truth  in  it  than  is  readily  apparent  by  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge.     Popular  error  has  been  described  as  the 
perception  of  half  the  truth,  or  of  one  side  of  a  truth.    Were  this 
invariably  so,  it  would  afibrd  a  profitable  employment  to  dissect 
popular  errors  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  half-truth,  since  we 
might  be  able  to  find  its  complement  somewhere,  and  materially 
enrich  the  world.     But  that  is  not  the  sense  I  intend  to  convey. 
Nearly  all  weather  sayings  are  of  the  nature  of  predictions.    They 
describe  a  certain  appearance  or  phenomenon,  and  then  go  on  to 
say  what  other  appearance  or  phenomenon  may  be  expected  to 
follow  it.    We  have  here  a  sequence  of  events ;  the  ground' of  the 
saying  (if  it  has  any  groimd  at  all)  is  the  invariability  of  the 
sequence.    Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  sequences  being 
invented  without  any  reference  to  the  observed  fact,  and  it  is  still 
more   difficult   to  imagine  them  obtaining  currency — not  local 
currency  merely,   but   sometimes   universal   currency — unless   a 
certain  number  of  observed  instances  have  borne  them  out.     Of 
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coarse  by  the  laws  of  chances  any  sequence  within  the  range  of 
probability  is  bound  to  happen  sometimes,  but  a  sequence  of 
weather  phenomena  is  liable  to  variation  in  so  many  different 
directions  that  the  purely  chance  happenings  of  any  specified 
sequence  are  not  numerous  relatively  to  the  blanks.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  assume,  therefore,  that  all  weather  proverbs  of  this 
nature  are  founded  upon  one  observed  instance ;  and  that  although 
many  are  only  based  upon  the  accidental  recurrence  of  the 
sequence  (and  are  consequently  worthless),  many  also  are  the 
expression  of  a  real,  demonstrable  sequence  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence  to  afford  ground  for  the  rough  approximation  which 
{suffices  to  constitute  a  popular  weather  law. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  assume  the  fact  of  an 
apparent  connection  between  two  phenomena,  and  predict  from 
the  manifestation  of  the  one  the  approaching  manifestation  of 
the  other,  the  connection  must  necessarily  be  of  the  nature  of 
cause  and  effect,  nor  yet  of  the  nature  of  successive  effects  of  the 
same  cause.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  coincidence  of 
phenomena.  The  coincidence  may  be  purely  fortuitous,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  higher  laws  of  which  we  as 
yet  have  no  knowledge. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this 
article.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  lunar  proverbs.  Such  collections  are  curious,  but  they 
are  not  particularly  useful.  Nor  do  I  aspire  to  propound  any  new 
theory  of  lunar  influence  on  the  weather.  What  I  do  propose  is 
to  discuss  a  few  of  the  best  known,  and  therefore  most  important, 
of  the  popular  weather  notions  in  which  the  moon  is  concerned, 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  necessity  for  discrimination  in  their 
acceptance ;  the  ultra-scientific  man  who  pooh-poohs  everything 
that  has  moon  in  it  being  really  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  poor 
victim  of  superstition  who  puts  double  faith  in  things  on  the 
same  ground.  In  arranging  my  remarks  it  will  be  convenient  to 
deal  successively  with  (1)  lunar  notions  that  are  utterly  absurd ; 
and  (2)  those  that  are  explicable  by  the  aid  of  physical  principles, 
and  are  therefore  rational  and  useful  in  practice. 

To  the  former  class  belongs  the  idea,  in  its  various  forms,  of  a 
direct  lunar  influence ;  and  I  would  begin  with  that  most  ubiqui- 
tous— and  apparently  everlasting  as  well — of  all  popular  absurdities, 
the  table  known  as  'Herschel's  Weather  Table.*  How  it  ever 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  English 
astronomers  is  a  mystery.    I  once  put  the  question  in  ^  Notes  and 
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Queries,'  where  the  obscurest  of  literary  enigmas  are  often  solFed, 
but  to  no  purpose.     Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  tahk 
is  certainly  weighted  with  Herschel's  great  authority,  and  U^  this 
day  we  find  it  in  nearly  all  the  almanacks,  and  even  in  some  le» 
ephemeral   publications,  gravely  quoted  as  the    embodiment  of 
scientific  truth.     It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up   space  with  the 
whole  table,  as  it  is  only  too  well  known,  and  can  be  seen  in 
almost  any  almanack.      It  states  that  if  the  moon  changes,  or 
becomes  full,  or  enters  her  first  or  third  quarter  between  noos 
and  two  in  the  afternoon,   the  ^resulting  weather'    (that  is,  I 
presume,  the  weather  during  the  ensuing  week,  or  nntil  a  new 
change  inaugurates  a  new  state  of  things)  will  be,  in  summer, 
*  very  rainy,'  and  in  winter,  '  snow  and  rain.*     If  the  change  of 
moon  takes  place  between  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
resulting  weather  will  be  ^  changeable '  in  summer  (a  pretty  safe 
prediction  in  this  climate),  and  ^fair  and  mild'  in  winter.     And 
so  on  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.     Now,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  lunar  influence  assumed  here  is  of  an  occult  nature. 
There  is  no  pretence  of  physical  agency  in  the  matter.      The 
weather  will  be  such  and  such,  not  because  the  moon's  reflection 
of  light  is  greater  or  smaller,  nor  because  her  radiation  of  heat  is 
more  or  less,  nor  because  her  position  with  respect  to  the  earth  is 
nearer  or  farther  away,  but  simply  because  she  *  changes  *  between 
certain  arbitrary  hours.    What  virtue  there  can  be  in  the  moon's 
^  change'  is  hard  indeed  to  see.      The  principle  involved  must  be 
fin  astrological  one,  for  in  reality  the  moon  is  gradually,  if  imper- 
ceptibly, *  changing '  during  every  moment  of  her  increase  ftom 
new  to  full,  and  her  decrease  from  full  to  new  again,  the  quarters 
being  only  stages  in  the  process  specially  marked  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.     There  is  precisely  the  same  degree  of  visible  dif- 
ference between  a  three  days  old  moon  and  a  ten  days  old  one 
as  there  is  between  a  new  moon  and  a  moon  in  her  first  quarter ; 
but  in  the  former  case  (so  we  are  asked  to  believe)  the  difference 
is  impotent  to  rule  the  weather  because  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  conventional  ^change.'     To  look   at  the  matter  in  another 
way,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  table  provides  for  a  change 
occurring  at  any  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  and  as  the  moon  cannot 
escape  the  necessity  of  changing  sometimes,  it  follows  that  the 
weather  for  the  year — and  not  only  for  the  year,  but  for  as  long 
as  the   sun,  earth,  and  moon  retain  their  relative  position  and 
motions— is  reducible  to  a  cut-and-dry  order ;  such  an  order,  no 
doubt,  as  the  compilers  of  Zadkiel's,  Orion's,  and  the  Belfast 
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Almanacks  assume.  Need  the  British  public  be  assured  that  no 
such  convenient  orderliness  in  our  weather  phenomena  exists? 
And,  finally,  the  '  changes  *  of  the  moon  are  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  England,  nor  to  any  one  country.  The  new  moon  waxes 
into  the  foil  moon  simultaneously  all  the  world  over.  Moreover, 
the  *  change  *  takes  place  simultaneously  all  the  world  over.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  change  occurs  between  twelve  and  two  p.m.  it 
means  that  the  weather  will  be  *  very  rainy '  in  every  i)art  of  the 
earth  where  summer  is,  while  *  snow  *  must  prevail  wherever  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  rain  impossible ;  and  what  becomes 
of  those  local  variations  which  are  the  experiences  of  everybody 
who  has  travelled  twenty  miles  upon  the  terrestrial  globe  ?  Pre- 
dictions founded  upon  this  preposterous  weather  table  are  not 
one  whit  more  worthy  of  serious  attention  than  those  contained 
in  Zadkiel's  Almanack;  but  while  the  latter  are  admittedly 
addressed  only  to  the  grossly  ignorant  and  credulous,  the  table 
unfortunately  retains  its  character  of  respectability  unimpaired. 

As  an  example  of  elaborate  nonsense  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  a  table  *  showing  the  probabilities  of  a  change  of  weather  at 
or  after  each  of  the  moon's  situations  throughout  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  her  orbit,'  which  received  the  honour  of  recognition  and 
approval  in  a  cyclopaedia  of  not  very  ancient  date.  The  table 
names  the  moon's  ten  ^  situations '  (conjunction,  opposition,  first 
quarter,  third  quarter,  perigee,  apogee,  ascending  equinox,  descend- 
ing equinox,  northern  lunistice,  and  southern  lunistice),  and  oppo- 
site each  gives  the  *  chances  that  the  weather  will  change '  with 
the  most  exquisite  exactitude.  Thus  there  are  six  chances  to  one 
that  a  change  will  take  place  about  new  moon,  but  only  five  to 
two  in  favour  of  a  change  about  the  foil.  At  the  time  of  the 
northern  lunistice  the  chances  are  eleven  to  four,  at  the  southern 
three  to  one  (note  the  minute  difiference).  Unlike  Herschel's 
table,  this  one  has  reference  to  a  lunar  *  influence '  which  depends 
for  its  intensity,  as  any  physical  influence  necessarily  would  do, 
upon  the  nearness  or  distance  of  its  source,  and  also  upon  the 
position  of  that  source  relative  to  the  sun,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  an  opposing  or  antagonistic  influence.  This  is  all 
quite  rational,  and  is  well  calculated  to  impress  the  unscientific 
mind,  while  the  exquisite  precision  with  which  the  probabilities 
are  stated  greatly  enhances  the  efifect.  But  what  is  the  outcome 
of  it?  Taking  the  ten  specified  points  in  each  lunation,  and 
calling  a  lunation  roughly  thirty  days,  and  then  averaging  the 
'probabilities,'  we  discover  that  this  table,  which  looks  for  all  the 
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world  as  if  it  might  be  the  condensed  result  of  years  of  obserraticm 
and  much  laborious  calculation,  merely  expresses  (or  more  properly 
speaking  conceals)  the  simple  fact  that  in  every  three  days  there 
are  about  three  chances  to  one  that  the  weather  will  undergo  a 
change! — which,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  only  too 
true. 

^  If  Christmas  comes  during  a  waxing  moon  we  shall  have  a 
very  good  year ;  and  the  nearer  to  the  new  moon  the  better.  But 
if  during  the  waning  moon,  a  hard  year ;  and  the  nearer  the  end 
of  the  moon,  so  much  the  worse.'  This  saying  is  typical  of  a  good 
many  others.  The  fact  that  a  festival  is  invariably  selected  points 
to  a  purely  superstitious  origin,  for  we  have  no  physical  gromids 
for  supposing  a  festival  day  to  determine  the  weather  conditioDS 
which  are  to  follow  any  more  than  an  ordinary  day.  Unhke  the 
tables  we  have  been  discussing,  there  is  not  even  the  semblance  ol 
scientific  authority  here.  The  chief  agent  is  not  physical,  hot 
religious.  The  moon  is  always  either  waxing  or  waning ;  it  is  her 
nature  so  to  do.  But  that  of  itself  signifies  nothings ;  it  is  when 
Christmas  happens  upon  a  waxing  or  waning  period  that  we  have 
the  critical  combination. 

Southey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  writes : — *  Poor  Littledale  has 
this  day  explained  the  cause  of  our  late  rains,  which  have  prevailed 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  by  a  theory  which  will  probably  be  as  new 
to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  "  I  have  observed,"  he  says,  **  that  when 
the  moon  is  turned  upward,  we  have  fine  weather  after  it ;  but  if 
it  is  turned  down,  then  we  have  a  wet  season :  and  the  reason  1 
think  is,  that  when  it  is  turned  down  it  holds  no  water,  like  a 
basin,  you  know,  and  then  down  it  all  comes." '  Southey  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  this  was  a  common  notion  in  the  Lake  district. 
George  Eliot,  as  Mr.  Harley  points  out,  has  a  reference  to  the  same 
fancy  in  *  Adam  Bede.'  If  Jamieson's  *  Scottish  Dictionary'  is  to 
be  trusted,  the  same  belief  is  exactly  reversed  in  Scotland. 
Jamieson  states  that  it  is  considered  as  an  almost  infallible 
presage  of  had  weather  if  the  moon  *  lies  sair  on  her  back.'  Of 
the  two  forms  of  the  saying,  the  English  one  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred,  for  it  embodies  rather  a  pretty  idea,  while  the  Scotch 
one  is  simply  nonsensical.  The  moon  might  ^  lie  sair  on  her  back* 
were  it  she  herself  that  was  ^  bad,'  but  scarcely  on  account  of  a& 
approaching  disturbance  of  the  weather.  To  explain  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  crescent  moon  is  tilted  forward  or  backward 
would  require  little  short  of  a  treatise  on  the  lunar  and  terrestrial 
motions,  a  digression  for  which  we  have  no  space ;  but  it  is  guffi' 
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cientlj  obvious  that  to  attribute  an  influence  to  the  *  attitude '  of 
the  visible  moon  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that,  like  the 
'  change,'  it  is  not  a  sudden  but  a  gradual  phenomenon,  which 
.ought  to  exercise  its  influence  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
progress  instead  of  only  when  a  weather-wise  person  happens  to 
notice  it. 

One  of  the  most  curious,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread, of  all  weather  beliefs  is  that  of  the  *  Saturday  moon,'  The 
notion  is  that  when  the  new  moon  falls  on  a  Saturday  it  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  a  period  of  wet  and  unsettled  weather.  The 
currency  of  this  belief  is  remarkably  wide.  Not  only  is  it  found 
(more  or  less  modified)  in  the  folk-lore  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  but  it  is  held  also  by  seamen  of  all  nationalities.  A 
traveller  relates  that  he  once  heard  it  referred  to  by  a  Chinese 
pilot.  And  more  than  this,  in  1848,  a  Dr.  Forster  announced  to 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  weather  registers  kept  by  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  him- 
self, extending  over  nearly  eighty  years,  that  nineteen  times  out 
of  twenty  a  new  moon  on  Saturday  was  followed  by  twenty  days 
of  rain  and  wind.  It  is  not  many  weather  sayings  that  enjoy  the 
supporting  testimony  of  a  sober  scientific  investigation,  and  that 
circumstance,  together  with  the  general  acceptance  in  which  the 
saying  is  held,  entitles  it  to  special  consideration. 

Could  we  reduce  the  occurrence  of  a  Saturday  moon  to  any 
form  of  periodicity — that  is  to  say,  were  the  accident  of  the  new 
moon  falling  on  a  Saturday  to  reciur  at  regular  intervals — we 
should  have  some  ground  for  at  least  provisionally  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  rule,  since  we  know  that  many  weather  phenomena 
are  roughly  periodical  (though  the  periodicity  is  often  completely 
masked  by  the  disturbing  operation  of  local  influences),  and  it 
might  so  happen  that  this  weather  period  coincided  with  that  of 
the  Saturday  moon.  The  *cold  snaps*  in  May,  for  example, 
recur  periodically;  and  a  cause  for  the  phenomenon  has  been  found 
in  the  passage  of  dense  meteor  flights  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  the  meteors  intercepting  a  portion  of  his  heat.  But  the 
Saturday  moon  is  not  exactly  periodical.  In  1881  not  a  single 
new  moon  fell  on  a  Saturday.  In  1883  there  were  three  conjunc- 
tions so  distinguished.  This  year  there  are  two.  What  sort 
of  weather  period  can  we  imagine  guilty  of  such  eccentricities  ? 
Of  course,  had  the  adage  referred  to  a  particular  Saturday  moon 
it  would  have  been  different.  The  new  moon  falls  on  the  same 
day  again  after  a  lapse  of  about  nineteen  years  (a  circumstance 
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that  gave  rise  to  the  Metonic  Cycle),  and  the  rule  would  then 
have  meant  that  a  period  of  wet  and  windy  weather  occurred  at  a 
certain  season  every  nineteen  years — a  notion  in  striking  accord- 
ance with  a  favourite  cycle  of  the  cycle  hunters.  No  such  inter- 
pretation is  possible,  however,  and  we  are  obliged  to  include  this 
much-respected  saying  in  the  category  of  idle  superstitions. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  edifying  class  of  lunar  weather 
notions — those  that  have  a  real  physical  basis.     And  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  that  the  writers  who  so  emphatic- 
ally and   unreservedly  denounce   the  moon  and  weather  idea  a 
vulgar  superstition  overstep  the  limits  of  scientific  truth.     So  far 
as  any  influence  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  quite  right.     The  moon  exerts  no  influence  upon 
our  atmosphere  strong  enough,  by  comparison  with  the  other  infln- 
ences  at  work,  to  produce  a  marked  correspondence  between  the 
lunar  and  atmospheric  phenomena.     Of  that  we  are  certain.    Let 
us,  therefore,  belabour  the  false  doctrine  upon  which  the  preceding 
and  many  similar  notions  are  founded  with  all  our  might.     But 
because   the   moon   certainly  is   not  a  dominant  factor  in  our 
weather,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  justified  in  denying  to  it  an 
influence  of  any  kind.     And  the  results  of  sundry  investigations 
have  been  such  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  regard  the  existence  of 
B(yme  physical  connection  between  the  two  as  at  least  an  open 
question.     Atmospheric  tides,  due  to  the  moon's  attraction,  must 
exist,  unless  the  whole  theory  of  gravitation  be  wrong,  and  in  a 
few  cases  they  have  been  successfully  traced  in  the  barometrical 
records;   but   in  general   they  are   totally  obliterated   by   the 
ordinary  and  very  much  larger  disturbances  due  to  other  causes. 
The  heating  efiect  of  the  moon's  rays  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  careful  experiments.     Melloni,  in  1846,  started  the  inves- 
tigation, and  since  then  Piazzi  Smyth  (on  TeneriflFe)  and  Loid 
Eosse  (at  Parsonstown)  have  endeavoured  to  make  precise  deter- 
minations, with  results  that  place  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that 
moonlight  does  contain  a  minute  proportion  of  heat  rays,  mostly 
of  the  dark  sort.    More  recently.  Professor  Langley's  experiments 
with  the  bolometer  have  confirmed  that  conchiaion.     In  the  face 
of  such  results,  insignificant  though  they  admittedly  are  by  com- 
parison with  the  eflTects  populaily  attributed  to  lunar  influence,  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  science  absolutely  discountenances  the 
notion  of  any  connection  between  the  moon  and  the  weather. 
For  although  a  barometrical  fluctuation  so  slight  as  to  defy  most 
efforts  to  discover  it,  and  a  tbermometrical  effect  80  infinit^siipal 
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sts  to  require  a  very  elaborate  as  well  as  delicate  apparatus  to 
detect  it,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  ^weather,'  it  is  not  unfair 
to  assume — ^granted  the  physical  influence — that  it  may  work 
upon  the  atmosphere  in  ways  to  which  our  instrumental  results 
afford  no  clue. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  circumstance  which  no  less 
careful  an  observer  than  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked,  ^  without 
any  knowledge  of  such  a  tendency  having  been  observed  by 
others ' — the  circumstance  that  the  sky  is  clearer,    generally 
speaking,  about  the  time  of  full  moon  than  when  she  is  in  her 
quarters.    Humboldt  mentions  this  as  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
pilots  and  seamen  of  Spanish  America.   The  explanation. has  been 
suggested  that  clear  nights  are  more  c<m6'picfuxm%  when  the  moon 
is  full  than  when  the  stars  alone  diffuse  their  feeble  glimmer,  and 
that  clearness  in  the  one  case  is  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
be  remembered  more  readily  than  in  the  other.     One  might  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  explanation  did  not  Herschel  plainly  state 
the  tendency  to  disappearance  of  clouds  under  the  full  moon  as  a 
meteorological  fact;  and  he  was  too  experienced  an  observer  to  be 
easily  misled  by  an  illusion  of  the  memory.  Now,  both  Lord  Eosse's 
experiments  with  the  three-foot  mirror,  and  those  of  Professor 
Langley  with  the  bolometer,  have  proved  that  the  lunar  heat-rays 
are  chiefly  dark  rays ;  and  Tyiidall  h&s  shown. that '/  dark  heat '  is 
very.i^ady  to  undergo  absorption.    It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  mUch  of  the  heat  sent  to  us  by  the  moon — the  quantity  of 
which  varies  with  her  phase — is  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  direct  result  of 
this  must  be  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  the  clouds, 
cause  increased  evaporation  from  their  surface,  and  so  effect,  in  a 
certain  measure,  their  dispersion.   Again,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  is  increased  radiation  from  the  earth's 
surface,  producing  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  the  air  near  the 
ground ;  and  Mr.  Park  Harrison,  who  discussed  a  series  of  tempe- 
rature observations  made  at  Oxford,. Crreenwich,  and  Berlin,  found 
a  mean  decrease,  of  more  than  2^Fahr.  about  the  time  of  full 
moon.  The  French  proverb  of  ia  lun^  roit8«c,  which  Louis  XVIIL 
bewildered  Laplace  by  asking  him  to  explain,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  aid  of  these. researphesl     The,  name  of  *  red  moon '  is 
applied  to  the  mQon;whieh  is  full  at  the' end  of  April  or  early  in 
May,  because  during  the  clear  nights  which  then  prevail  the 
tender  leaves  and  biids  are  frozen  and  turn  red;  and  popular 
superstition  attributes  this  effect  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
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"  red  moon's  "  rays.  It  is  at  least  carious  that  the  connecticxi 
assumed  in  this  superstition  between  the  fall  moon,  clear  nights, 
and  May  frosts  should  be  one  that  is  suggested  bj  independent 
scientific  results. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  lunar  influences,  however,  th^e 
are  many  popular  prognostics  which  make  use  of  the  moon  merdy 
as  a  convenient  exhibitor  of  certain  atmospheric  effects — effect 
which  would  not  be  visible  without  the  moon  to  show  them  up, 
but  in  the  production  of  which  that  oib  plays  no  part  whatever; 
and  in  so  far  as  sweeping  denunciations  of  lunar  weather  proverb 
include  these,  discredit  is  thrown  on  a  class  of  useful  sayings  very 
unjustly. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  known  lunar  prognostic  than  that 
referred  to  in  the  old  Scotch  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens — 

0  ever  alack !  my  master  dear, 
I  fear  a  deadly  storm. 

1  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 
Wr  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 

And  if  ye  gang  to  sea,  maister, 
I  fear  will  suffer  harm. 

Chambers,  in  *  The  Book  of  Days,*  says  that  to  see  *  the  old  mooD 
in  the  arms  of  the  new  one '  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  fi/ne  weather — 
another  curious  example  of  how  sayings  get  twisted ;  but  in  that 
statement  he  is  quite  wrong.  The  appearance  is  almost  universally 
held  to  be  a  sign  of  bad  weather.  Two  explanations  have  been 
offered  to  account  for  the  prognostic,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth.  When  the  moon  appears  *new' 
to  us,  the  earth  would  appear  *  full '  to  the  lunar  inhabitant^  if 
there  were  any;  and  what  causes  the  dark  part  of  the  yonng 
moon  to  be  dimly  visible  is  its  reflection  of  the  brilliant  earth- 
shine.  The  earth,  however,  will  not  always  shine  with  equal 
brilliance  even  when  the  same  amount  of  surface  is  illuminated, 
for  obviously  clouds  reflect  more  light  than  either  land  or  sea. 
Hence,  when  an  unusual  illumination  of  the  night  side  of  the 
moon  is  apparent,  it  shows  that  the  earthshine  is  exceptionally 
strong,  which  in  turn  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  cloud  in  our  atmosphere.  Further,  as  a  mementos  con- 
sideration will  prove,  the  cloud  area  must  lie  to  the  west  of  us, 
the  direction  from  which  we  receive  most  of  our  storms ;  so  that 
the  apparition  of  the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new  virtually 
means  that  there  are  vast  cloud-banks  over  the  North  Atlanta 
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Ocean,  which  in  all  probability  are  drifting  np  to  us,  and  will 
before  long  bring  us  '  dirty '  weather.  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  so 
far  as  Mr.  John  Aitken,  who,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Soyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  suggested  the  use  of  the  moon's 
dark  limb  as  an  ^  outlying  signal  station,'  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  venerable  prognostic  has  a  sound  physical  basis, 
and  is  as  worthy  of  respect  as  ever  it  was.  The  other  explanation 
to  which  I  referred  is  the  greater  'visibility'  of  the  air  which 
generally  precedes  rough  or  unsettled  weather,  this  clearness 
allowing  the  ghostly  disk  of  the  old  moon  to  loom  forth  in  a  way 
it  could  not  do  through  a  misty  atmosphere.  Though,  doubtless, 
a  part  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  not  a  whole  one,  and 
must  be  taken  along  with  the  other. 

The  halo  is  an  old  sign  of  bad  weather : — 

When  round  the  moon  there  is  a  brugh, 
The  weather  will  be  cold  and  rough. 

Of  sixty-one  lunar  halos  observed  in  the  [neighbourhood  of 
London,  thirty-four  were  followed  by  rain  within  twenty-four 
hours,  nineteen  by  rain  within  four  days,  and  only  eight  by  no 
rain  at  all.  The  cause  of  halos  is  the  formation  of  an  extremely 
attenuated  form  of  cloud  which  floats  in  the  van  of  all 
cyclonic  disturbances.  Messrs.  Abercromby  and  Marriott,  who 
made  a  detailed  comparison  between  a  number  of  popular 
weather  prognostics  and  the  actual  distribution  of  weather  as 
disclosed  by  synoptic  charts,  found  the  lunar  halo  to  be  a  true 
sign  of  the  approach  of  a  '  cyclone '  or  area  of  depression,  just  as 
a  clear  moon  indicates  the  presence  of  an  anti-cyclone,  or  area  of 
high  pressure,  with  the  likelihood  of  cold  or  frost.  Similarly,  a 
pale  or  watery  moon  marks  the  advent  of  a  disturbance,  while 
the  blunting  of  the  cusps  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  has  the 
^ame  significance.  The  variation  of  this  last  prognostic,  which 
makes  a  sullied  lower  horn  the  sign  of  foul  weather  before  the 
full,  and  a  sullied  upper  horn  the  sign  of  foul  weather  about  the 
wane,  is  purely  fanciful. 

Just  one  word  about  that  enticing  object  of  research — as 
fascinating  in  its  way  as  perpetual  motion  or  the  exact  value  of  ir — 
the  lunar  cycle. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  says : — *  The  notion  that  the  weather  changes 
with  the  moon's  quarterings  is  still  held  with  great  vigour  in 
England.  That  educated  people  to  whom  exact  weather  records 
are  accessible  should  still  find  satisfaction  in  the  fanciful  lunar 
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rule,  is  an  iuterestipg  case  of  intellectual  survival.'  I  am  willing 
to  be  with  the  foremost  in  combating  such  absurdities  as 
*  Herschel's  Weather  Table,'  and,  all  theories  which  would  a^agii 
to  the  lunar  phases  an  immediate  control  of  our  weather  ;  but  it 
so  happens  that  the  notion  Dr.  Tylor  condemns  is  one  for  which 
there  may  be  some  foundation.  A  moon's  quarter  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  week,  and  Mr.  Carpmael,  the  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Meteorological  Department,  once  told  me  that  he  had 
very  frequently  noticed  a  tendency  in  the  weather  to  change  and 
repeat  itself  every  seven  days.  A  similar  seven-day  periodicity 
has  been  observed  in  the  United  States.  The  meteorologiol 
conditions  of  a  large  continent,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
simpler  than  those  of  our  own  little  islands,  and  hence  it  is  possible 
that  a  cycle  almost  completely  masked  here  might  disclose  itself 
there.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  am  contending  for  a  cjde 
due  to  the  moon.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  some 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  seven-day  weather  period,  which 
may  sometimes  happen  to  be  coincident  with  the  lunar  phases; 
and  if  this  be  really  so,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  our  foro- 
fathers  were  led  to  infer  a  connection,  or  that  even  'edacated 
people '  continue  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  £Edth  in  a  rule  so  well 
founded. 

But  pre-eminently  ikt  lunar  cycle  is  that  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  years — the  ancient  Saros,  or  period  of  revolution  of  the 
lunar  node.  It  has  been  traced  in  sundry  phenomena,  including 
the  amount  of  raihSEdl  and  the  recurrence  of  epidemic  pestilences. 
The  evidence,  of  course,  is  extremely  shaky,  though  scarcely  more 
BO  than  much  of  that  adduced  in  favour  of  the  sun-spot  cycle. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  certain  lines  of  inquiry,  if  an 
investigator  starts  .with .  a  predetennined  system  of  any  kind, 
statistics  will  bear  him  out,  or  can  be  made  to  bear  him  out. 

In  closing  this  hasty  survey  of  a  branch  of  .mixed  knowledge 
and  igrnorance,  science  combined  with  superstition,  I  would  repeat 
the  observation  with  which  I  set  out  (and  which  I  have  now  in  a 
measure  justified),  that  it  is  unfair  to  stigmatise  the  whole  moon- 
and-the-weather  theme  as  unworthy  of  serious  treatment — as  a 
mere  surviving  fragment  of  astrology.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  in  it,  more  nonsense  than  sense ;  and  if  the  two  must 
sink  or  swim  together,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  sense  go  than 
to  preserve  both.  But  why  should  they  be  inseparable?  We 
have  sifted  a  little  grain  out  of  much  chaff  bef(H*e  now;  and  there 
is  this  great  gain  in  the  result,  that  the  sifted  chaff  w  chaff, 
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obviously,  demonstrably,  and  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  spurious  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  short-sighted  by  the  admixture  of  a  proportion 
of  the  valued  thing.  There  are  weather  wiseacres  who  haovo  that 
there  is  truth  in  some  of  their  cherished  lunar  proverbs ;  and  the 
unconditional  repudiation  of  every  saying  with  moon  in  it  by  men 
of  ficience  simply  convinces  these  old  fellows  that  the  men  of 
science  do  not  understand  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  makes 
them  cling  all  the  more  vigorously  to  their  ill-used  beliefs.  If 
we  were  to  set  about  it  in  a  different  way,  and  to  accept  the 
sayings  that  science  can  sanction,  and  only  repudiate  the  rest, 
we  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  in  combating  this 
irrepressible  error.  For  it  is  the  truth  in  the  error  that  makes  it 
irrepressible. 

John  Westwood  Oliver. 
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The  Story  of  the  Rippling  Train. 


<  r  ET'S  tell  ghost  stories  then,'  said  Gladys. 
Jj  *  Aren't  you  tired  of  them?  One  hears  nothing  ebe 
nowadays.  And  they're  all  **  authentic,"  really  youched  fcr, 
only  you  never  see  the  person  who  saw  or  heard  or  felt  the  ghost. 
It  is  always  somebody's  sister  or  cousin,  or  friend^s  friend,'  ob- 
jected young  Mrs.  Snowdon,  another  of  the  guests  at  the  Quarries. 

^  I  don't  know  that  that  is  quite  a  reasonable  ground  for  dis- 
crediting them  en  ^maas^^  said  her  husband.  ^It  is  natural 
enough,  indeed  inevitable,  that  the  principal  or  principals  in  sudi 
cases  should  be  much  more  rarely  come  across  than  the  stories 
themselves.  A  hundred  people  can  repeat  the  stoxy,  bat  the 
author,  or  rather  hero,  of  it,  can't  be  in  a  hundred  places  at  once. 
You  don't  disbelieve  in  any  other  statement  or  narrative  merely 
because  you  have  never  seen  the  prime  mover  in  it  ? ' 

^  But  I  didn't  say  I  discredited  them  on  that  acconnt,'  said 
Mrs.  Snowdon.  ^  You  take  one  up  so,  Archie.  I'm  not  logical  and 
reasonable — I  don't  pretend  to  be.  If  I  meant  anything,  it  was 
that  a  ghost  story  would  have  a  great  pull  over  other  ghost  stories 
if  one  could  see  the  person  it  happened  to.  One  does  get  rather 
provoked  at  never  coming  across  him  or  her,'  she  added,  a  little 
petulantly. 

She  was  tired ;  they  were  all  rather  tired,  for  it  was  the  first 
evening  since  the  party  had  assembled  at  the  large  countiy  house 
known  as  ^  The  Quarries,'  on  which  there  was  not  to  be  dancing, 
with  the  additional  fatigue  of  ^  ten  miles  there  and  ten  back 
again ; '  and  three  or  four  evenings  of  such  doings  without  inter- 
mission tell,  even  on  the  young  and  vigorous. 

To-night,  various  less  energetic  ways  of  passing  the  evening 
had  been  proposed.  Music,  games,  reading  aloud,  recitation — 
none  had  found  favour  in  everybody's  sight,  and  now  Gladys 
Lloyd's  proposal  that  they  should  *  tell  ghost  stories,'  seemed 
likely  to  fall  flat  also. 
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For  a  moment  or  two  no  one  answered  Mrs.  Snowdon's  last 
remarks.  Then,  somewhat  to  everybody's  surprise,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  house  turned  to  her  mother. 

<  Mamma,'  she  said,  *  don't  be  vexed  with  me — I  know  you 
warned  me  oncje  to  be  careful  how  I  spoke  of  it ;  but  wouldmH  it 
be  nice  if  Uncle  Paul  would  tell  us  his  ghost  story?  And  then, 
Mrs.*  Snowdon,'  she  went  on,  'you  could  always  say  you  had 
heard  one  ghost  story  at  or  from — ^which  should  I  say? — ^head- 
quaiters.' 

Lady  Denholme  glanced  round  half  nervously  before  she 
replied. 

'Locally  speaking,  it  would  not  be  at  head-quarters,  Nina,' 
she  said.  '  The  Quarries  was  not  the  scene  of  your  uncle's  ghost 
story.  But  I  almost  think  it  is  better  not  to  speak  about  it — I 
am  not  sure  that  he  would  like  it  mentioned,  and  he  will  be 
qoming  in  a  moment.     He  had  only  a  note  to  write.' 

'  I  do  wish  he  would  tell  it  to  us,'  said  Nina  regretfully. 
'  Don't  you  think,  mamma,  I  might  just  run  to  the  study  and  ask 
him,  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  idea  he  might  say  so  to  me,  and 
no  one  would  seem  to  know  anything  about  it  ?  Uncle  Paul  is  so 
kind — I'm  never  afraid  of  asking  him  any  favour.' 

*  Thaqk  you,  Nina,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me ;  you  see 
there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions ;  listeners  do  sometimes  hear 
pleasant  things  of  themselves,'  said  Mr.  Marischal,  as  he  at  that 
moment  came  round  the  screen  which  half  concealed  the  door- 
way. *  What  is  the  special  favour  you  were  thinking  of  asking 
me?' 

Nina.lool^  rather  taken  aback. 

*  How  softly  you  opened  the  door.  Uncle  Paul,'  she  said.  *  I 
would  not  have  spoken  of  you  if  I  had  known  you  were  there.' 

*  But  after  all  you  were  saying  no  harm,'  observed  her  brother 
MichaeL  *And  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  Uncle  Paul  would 
mind  our  asking  him  what  we  were  speaking  of.' 

<  What  was  it  ? '  asked  Mr.  Marischal.  <  I  think,  as  I  have 
heard  so  much,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  the  whole.' 

*  It  was  only ,'  began  Nina,  but  her  mother  interrupted 

her. 

*  I  have  told  Nina  not  to  speak  of  it,  Paul,'  she  said  anxiously ; 
5  but — ^it  was  only  that  all  these  young  people  are  talking  about 
ghost  stories,  and  they  want  you  to  tell  them  your  own  strange 
experience.    You  must  not  be  vexed  with  them.' 

*  Vexed,'  said  Mr.  Marischal ;  *  not  in  the  least.'    But  for  a 
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moment  or  two  he  said  no  more,  and  even  pretty    spoilt   Mtf. 

Snowdon  looked  a  little  uneasy. 

'  You  shouldn't  have  persiBtedy  Nina/  she  whispered* 

Mr.  Marischal  must  have  had  unusually  quick    ears.     He 

looked  up  and  smiled. 

<  I  really  don't  mind  telling  you  all  there  is  to  hear,'  he  said 
^  At  one  time  I  had  a  sort  of  dislike  to  mentioning^  the  stoiy,  for 
the  sake  of  others.  The  details  would  have  led  to  its  being 
recognised — and  it  might  have  been  painful.  But  there  is  no 
one  now  living  to  whom  it  would  matter — you  know,'  he  added, 
turning  to  his  sister, '  her  husband  is  dead,  too.' 

Lady  Denholme  shook  her  head. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  did  not  hear.' 

'  Yes,'  said  her  brother, '  I  saw  his  death  in  the  papers  lad 
year.  He  had  married  again,  I  believe.  There  is  not  now, 
therefore,  any  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  the  story,  if  it  wiZf 
interest  you,'  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  others.  '  And  there 
is  not  very  much  to  tell.  Not  worth  making  such  a  pream&te 
about.  It  was — ^let  mo  see— yes,  it  must  be  nearly  fifteen  years 
ago.' 

^  Wait  a  moment.  Uncle  Paul,'  said  Nina.  '  Yep,  that's  all 
right,  Gladys.  You  and  I  will  hold  each  other's  hands,  and  pincft 
hard  if  we  get  very  frightened.' 

<  Thank  you,'  Miss  Lloyd  replied.  '  On  the  whole  I  sfaooM 
prefer  for  you  not  to  hold  my  hand.' 

^  But  I  won't  pinch  you  so  as  to  hurt,'  said  Nina,  reassuringfy; 
<  and  it  isn't  as  if  we  were  in  the  dark.' 

^  Shall  I  turn  down  the  lamps  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Snowdon. 

*  No,  no,'  exclaimed  his  wife. 

*  There  really  is  nothing  frightening— scarcely  even  **  creepy," 
in  my  story  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Marischal,  half  apologetically.  *  You 
make  me  feel  like  an  impostor.' 

^  Oh  no.  Uncle  Paul,  don't  say  that  It  is  all  my  &ult  for 
interrupting,'  said  Nina.  <  Now  go  on,  please.  I  have  Gladys's 
hand  all  the  same,'  she  added,  %oUo  voce ;  '  it's  just  as  well  to  be 
prepared.* 

<  Well  then,'  began  Mr.  Marischal  once  more,  <  it  must  be 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  And  I  had  not  seen  her  for  fully  ten 
years  before  that  again !  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  in  the  least; 
in  a  sense  I  had  really  forgotten  her :  she  had  quite  gone  out  of 
my  life — that  has  always  struck  me  as  a  very  curious  point  in  the 
story,'  he  added  parenthetically. 
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*  Won't  yon  tell  tie  who  "she"  was/  Uncle  Paul?'   asked 
Nina,  half  flhyly. 

<  Oh  yeSy  I  was  going  to  do  so.  I  am  not  skilled  in  story- 
telling, yon  see.  She  was,  at  the  time  I  first  knew  her — at  the 
only  time  indeed  that  I  knew  her — a  very  sweet  and  attractive 
girl,  named  Mand  Bertram.  She  was  very  pretty — ^more  than 
pretty,  for  she  had  remarkably  regnlar  features — her  profile  was 
always  admired,  and  a  tall  and  graceful  figure.  And  she  was  a 
bright  and  happy  creature  too ;  that  perhaps  was  almost  her 
greatest  charm.  You  will  wonder — ^I  see  the  question  hovering 
on  your  lips,  Miss  Lloyd,  and  on  yours  too,  Mrs.  Snowdon — ^why  if 
I  admired  and  liked  her  so  much  I  did  not  go  further.  And  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  did  not  because  I  dai^  not.  I  had 
then  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  marry  for  years  to  come,  and  I 
was  not  very  young.  I  was  already  nearly  thirty,  and  Maud  was 
quite  ten  years  younger.  I  was  wise  enough  and  old  enough  to 
realise  the  situation  thoroughly,  and  to  be  on  my  guard.' 

<  And  Maud  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Snowdon. 

*She  was  surrounded  by  admirers — ^it  seemed  to  me  then 
that  it  would  have  been  insufferable  conceit  to  have  even  asked 
myself  if  it  could  matter  to  her.  It  was  only  in  the  light  of 
after  events  that  the  possibility  of  my  having  been  mistaken 
occurred  to  me.    And  I  don't  even  now  see  that  I  could  have 

acted  otherwise '  here  Uncle  Paul  sighed  a  little.     *  We  were 

the  best  of  friends.  She  knew  that  I  admired  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  take  a  frank  pleasure  in  its  being  so.  I  had  always 
hoped  that  she  really  liked  and  trusted  me  as  a  friend,  but  no 
more.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  just  before  I  started  for 
Portugal,  where  I  remained  three  years.  When  I  returned  to 
London  Maud  had  been  married  for  two  years,  and  had  gone 
straight  out  to  India  on  her  marriage,  and  except  by  some  few 
friends  who  had  known  us  both  intimately  I  seldom  heard  her 
mentioned.  And  time  passed — I  cannot  say  I  had  exactly  for- 
gotten her,  but  she  was  not  much  or  often  in  my  thoughts.  I 
was  a  busy  and  much  absorbed  man,  and  life  had  proved  a  serious 
matter  to  me.  Now  and  then  some  passing  resemblance  would 
recal  her  to  my  mind — once  especially  when  I  had  been  asked  to 
look  in  to  see  the  young  wife  of  one  of  my  cousins  in  her  court- 
dress,  something  in  her  figure  and  bearing  brought  back  Maud 
to  my  memory,  for  it  was  thus,  in  full  dress,  that  I  had  last  seen 
her,  and  thus,  perhaps  unconsciously,  her  image  had  remained 
photographed  on  my  brain.    But  as  &r  as  I  can  recollect  at  the 
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time  when  the  occurrence  I  am  going  to  relate  to  yon  happened, 
I  had  not  been  thinking  of  Maud  Bertram  for  months.  I  was  ifl 
London  just  then,  staying  with  my  brother,  my  eldest  broA^, 
who  had  been  married  for  several  years  and  lived  in  oar  own  old 

town  house  in Square.     It  was  in  April,  a  clear  spring  day, 

with  no  fog  or  half-lights  about,  and  it  was  not  yet  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon — ^not  very  ghost-like  circumstances,  you  will  admit, 
I  had  come  home  early  from  my  club — ^it  was  a  sort  of  holiday 
time  with  me  just  then  for  a  few  weeks — intending  to  get  some 
letters  written  which  had  been  on  my  mind  for  some  days,  and  I 
had  sauntered  into  the  library,  a  pleasant,  fsdr-sized  room  lined 
with  books,  on  the  first-floon    Before  setting  to  vork  I  sat  down 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  for  it  was  still 
cool  enough  weather  to  make  a  fire  desirable,  and  began  thinking 
over  my  letters.    No  thought,  no  shadow  of  a  thought  of  my  old 
friend  Miss  Bertram  was  present  with  me^  of  that  I  am  perfecUj 
certain.    The  door  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  fire- 
place; as  I  sat  there,  half  facing  the  fire,  I. also  half  faced  the 
door.     I  had  not  shut  it  properly  on  coming  in,  I  had  only 
closed  it  without  turning  the  handle,  and  I  did  not  feel  surprised 
when  it  slowly  and  noiselessly  swung  open,  till  it  stood  right  out   * 
into  the  room,  concealing  the  actual  doorway  from  my  viewr>  Yon 
will  perhaps  understand  the  position  better  if  you  think  of  the 
door  as  just  then  acting  like  a  screen  to  the  doorway.     From 
where  I  sat  I  could  not  have  seen  anyone  entering  the  room  till 
he  or  she  had  got  beyond  the  door  itself.    I  glanced  np,  half 
expecting  to  see  some  one  come  in,  but  there  was  no  one  ;.  t]ie 
door  had  swung  open  of  itself.    For  the  moment  I  sat  on,  with 
only  the  vague  thought  passing  through  my  mind,  "  I  must  shut 
it  before  I  begin  to  write." 

^  But  suddenly  I  found  my  eyes  fixing  themselves  on  tiie 
caipet ;  something  had  come  within  their  range  of  vision,  com- 
pelling their  attention  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way.  What 
was  it  ? 

* "  Smoke,"  was  my  first  idea.  "  Can  there  be  anything  on  fire  ?  " 
But  I  dismissed  the  notion  almost  as  soon  as  it  suggested  itself 
The  something,  faint  and  shadowy,  that  came  slowly  rippling 
itself  in  as  it  were,  beyond  the  dark  wood  of  the  open  door,  was 
yet  too  material  for  ^^  smoke."  My  next  idea  was  a  curious  one : 
"It  looks  like  soapy  water,"  I  said  to  myself;  "  can  one  of  the 
housemaids  have  been  scrubbing,  and  upset  a  paU  on  the  stairs  ?  f* 
For  the  stair  to  the  next  floor  almost  faced  the  library  door. 
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But — ^no,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again — the  soapy  water 
theory  gave  way.  The  wavy  something  that  kept  gliding, 
rippling  in,  gradually  assumed  a  more  substantial  appearance. 
It  was — yes,  I  suddenly  became  convinced  of  it,  it  was  ripples  of 
soft  silken  stuff,  creeping  in  as  if  in  some  mysterious  way  un- 
folded or  unrolled,  not  jerkily  or  irr^ularly,  but  glidingly  and 
smoothly,  like  little  wavelets  on  the  sea-shore. 

*  And  I  sat  there  and  gazed.  "  Why  did  you  not  jump  up 
and  look  behind  the  door  to  see  what  it  was  ?  "  you  may  reason- 
ably ask.  That  question  I  cannot  answer.  Why  I  sat  still,  as  if 
bewitched,  or  under  some  irresistible  influence,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
so  it  was. 

*  And  it — came  always  rippling  in,  till  at  last  it  began  to  rise 
as  it  still  came  on,  and  I  saw  that  a  figure,  a  tall  graceful  woman's 
figure,  was  slowly  advancing,  backwards  of  course,  into  the  room, 
and  that  the  waves  of  pale  silk — a  very  delicate  shade  of  pearly 
grey  I  think  it  must  have  been — ^were  in  fact  the  lower  portion 
of  a  long  court-train,  the  upper  part  of  which  hung  in  deep  folds 
from  the  lady's  waist.  She  moved  in — I  cannot  describe  the 
motion,  it  was  not  like  ordinary  walking  or  stepping  backwards — 
till  the  whole  of  her  figure  and  the  clear  profile  of  her  face  and 
head  were  distinctly  visible,  and  when  at  last  she  stopped  and 
stood  there  full  in  my  view  just,  but  only  just  beyond  the  door,  I 
saw — ^it  came  upon  me  like  a  flash,  that  she  was  no  stranger  to 
me,  this  mysterious  visitant !  I  recognised,  unchanged  it  seemed 
to  me  since  the  day,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  last  seen  her, 
the  beautiful  features  of  Maud  Bertram.' 

Mr.  Marischal  stopped  a  moment.  Nobody  spoke.  Then  he 
went  on  again. 

*  I  should  not  have  said  "  unchanged."  There  was  one  great 
change  in  the  sweet  face.  You  remember  my  telling  you  that 
one  of  my  girl-fiiend's  greatest  charms  was  her  bright  sunny 
happiness — she  never  seemed  gloomy  or  depressed  or  dissatisfied, 
seldom  even  pensive.  But  in  this  respect  the  face  I  sat  there 
gazing  at  was  utterly  unlike  Maud  Bertram's.  Its  expression,  as 
she — or  *  it ' — stood  there  looking,  not  towards  me,  but  out  beyond, 
as  if  at  some  one  or  something  outside  the  doorway,  was  of  the 
profoundest  sadness.  Anything  %o  sad  I  have  never  seen  in  a 
human  face,  and  I  trust  I  never  may.  But  I  sat  on,  as  motionless 
almost  as  she,  gazing  at  her  fixedly,  with  no  desire,  no  power  per- 
haps, to  move  or  approach  more  nearly  to  the  phantom.  I  wa^ 
not  in  the  least  frightened.    I  knew  it  VXJU^  a  phantom,  b' 
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I  felt  paralysed  and  as  if  I  myself  had  someliow  got  outside  of 
ordinary  conditions.  And  there  I  sat — staring  at  Maud,  and 
there  she  stood,  gazing  before  her  with  that  terrible,  nnspeakable 
sadness  in  her  face,  which,  even  though  I  felt  no  /ear,  seemed  to 
freeze  me  with  a  kind  of  unutterable  pity. 

^  I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  sat  thus,  or  how  lon^  I  Jfii^hi; 
have  continued  to  sit  there,  almost  as  if  in  a  trance,  when    sud- 
denly I  heard  the  front-door  bell  ring.    It  seemed  to  awakeo  me. 
I  started  up  and  glanced  round,  half-expecting  that  I  should  find 
the  vision  dispelled.     But  no ;  she  was  still  there,  and   I  sank 
back  into  my  seat  just  as  I  heard  my  brother  coming-  quickij 
upstairs.     He  came  towards  the  library,  and  seeing  the  door  wide 
open  walked  in,  and  I,  still  gazing,  saw  his  figure  pass  through 
that  of  the  woman  in  the  doorway  as  you  may  walk  throug^h  a 
wreath  of  mist  or  smoke — only,  don't  misunderstand  me,   the 
figure  of  Maud  till  that  moment  had  had  nothing  unsubstantial 
about  it.     She  had  looked  to  me,  as  she  stood  there,  literally  and 
exactly  like  a  living  woman — the  shade  of  her  dress,  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  the  few  ornaments  she  wore,  all  were  as  defined  and 
clear  as  yours,  Nina,  at  the  present  moment,  and  remained  so, 
or  perhaps  became  so  again  as  soon  as  my  brother  was  well  within 
the  room.     He  came  forward,  addressing  me  by  name,  but  I 
answered  him  in  a  whisper,  begging  him  to  be  silent  and  to  sit 
down  on  the  seat  opposite  me  for  a  moment  or  two.     He  did  so, 
though  he  was  taken  aback  by  my  strange  manner,  for  I  still  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  door.    I  had  a  queer  consciousness  that  if 
I  looked  away  it  would  fade,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  cool  and  see 
what  would  happen.     I  asked  Herbert  in  a  low  voice  if  he  saw 
nothing,  but  though  he  mechanically  followed  the  direction  of  my 
eyes,  he  shook  his  head  in  bewilderment.    And  for  a  moment  or  two 
he  remained  thus.  Then  I  began  to  notice  that  the  figure  ¥ras  grow- 
ing less  clear,  as  if  it  were  receding,  yet  without  growing  smaller 
to  the  sight ;  it  grew  fainter  and  vaguer,  the  colours  grew  hazy. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes  once  or  twice  with  a  half  idea  that  my  long 
watching  was  making  them  misty,  but  it  was  not  so.    My  eyes 
were  not  at  fault — slowly  but  surely  Maud  Bertram,  or  her  ghost, 
melted  away,  till  all  trace  of  her  had  gone.     I  saw  again  the 
familiar  pattern  of  the  carpet  where  she  had  stood  and  the  objects 
of  the  room  that  had  been  hidden  by  her  draperies — ^all  again 
in  the  most  commonplace  way  :  but  she  was  gone,  quite  gone. 

*  Then  Herbert,  seeing  me  relax  my  intense  gaze,  began  to 
question  me.    I  told  him  exactly  what  I  have   told  you.     He 
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answered,' as  every  common-sensible  person  of  course  would,  that 
it  was  strange,  but  that  such  things  did  happen  sometimes,  and 
were  classed  by  the  wise  under  the  head  of  '^optical  delusions." 
I  was  not  well,  perhaps,  he  suggested.  Been  overworking  ?  Had 
I  not  better  see  a  doctor  ?  But  I  shook  my  head.  I  was  quite 
well,  and  I  said  so.  And  perhaps  he  was  right,  it  might  be  an 
optical  delusion  only.  I  had  never  had  any  experience  of  such 
things. 

* "  All  the  same,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  mark  down  the  date." 
^  Herbert  laughed  and  said  that  was  what  people  always  did  in 
such  cases.  If  he  knew  where  Mrs.  —  then  was,  he  would 
write  to  her,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  ask  her  to  be  so 
good  as  to  look  up  in  her  diary,  if  she  kept  one,  and  let  us  know 
what  she  had  been  doing  on  that  particular  day — "  the  6th  of 
April,  isn't  it?  "  he  said — when  I  would  have  it  her  wraith  had 
paid  me  a  visit.  I  let  him  talk.  It  seemed  to  remove  the 
strange,  painful  impression — painful  because  of  that  terrible  sad- 
ness in  the  sweet  fftce.  But  we  neither  of  us  knew  where  she 
was,  we  scarcely  remembered  her  married  name !  And  so  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done — except,  what  I  did  at  once  in  spite  of 
Herbert's  rallying — to  mark  down  the  day  and  hour  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  in  my  diary. 

^  Time  passed.  I  had  not  forgotten  my  strange  experience, 
but  of  course  the  impression  of  it  lessened  by  degrees  till  it 
seemed  more  like  a  curious  dream  than  anything  more  real,  when 
one  day  I  dad  hear  of  poor  Maud  again.  "  Poor  "  Maud  I  cannot 
help  calling  her.  I  heard  of  her  indirectly,  and  probably,  but  for 
the  sadness  of  her  story,  I  should  never  have  heard  it  at  all.  It 
was  a  friend  of  her  husband's  family  who  had  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  hearing  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  one  day  somer 
thing  brought  round  the  conversation  to  old  times,  and  he 
startled  me  by  suddenly  inquiring  if  I  remembered  Maud 
Bertram.  I  said,  of.  course,  I  did.  Did  he  know  anything  of 
her?    And  then  he  told  me. 

^  She  was  dead — she  had  died  some  months  ago  after  a  long 
and  trying  illness,  the  result  of  a  terrible  accident.  She  had 
caught  fire  one  evening  when  dressed  for  some  grand  entertain- 
ment or  other,  and  though  her  injuries  did  not  seetn  likely  to  be 
fatal  at  the  time,  she  had  never  recovered  the  shock. 

*"  She  was  so  pretty,"  my  friend  said,  "  and  one  of  the  saddest 
parts  of  it  was  that  I  hear  she  was  terrifically  disfigured,  and  she 
took  this  most  sadly  to  heart.    The  right  side  of  her.  face  was 
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utterly  ruined,  and  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  lost,  thou^Ii,  stasnge 
to  say,  the  left  side  entirely  escaped,  and  seeing  her  in  profile  one 
would  have  had  no  notion  of  what  had  happened.  Was  it  not 
sad  ?     She  was  such  a  sweet  bright  creature.*' 

*  I  did  not  tell  him  my  story,  for  I  did  not  want  it  chatterrf 
about,  but  a  strange  sort  of  shiver  ran  through  me  at  his  words. 
It  was  the  left  aide  of  her  face  only  that  the  wraith  of  my  poor 
friend  had  allowed  me  to  see.' 

*  Oh,  Uncle  Paul !  *  exclaimed  Nina. 

^  And — as  to  the  dates  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Snowdon. 

^I  never  knew  the  exact  date  of  the  accident,',  said  Mr. 
Marischal, '  but  thai  of  her  death  was  fully  six  months  after  I  had 
seen  her.  And  in  my  own  mind,  I  have  never  made  aDy  doabt 
that  it  was  at,  or  about,  probably  a  short  time  after,  the  aocid&it 
that  she  came  to  me.  It  seemed  a  kind  of  appeal  for  sympathy — 
and — ^a  farewell  also,  poor  child.' 

They  all  sat  silent  for  some  little  time,  and  then  Mr.  Marischal 
got  up  and  went  ofiFto  his  own  quarters,  saying  something^  yagndf 
about  seeing  if  his  letters  had  gone. 

*  What  a  touching  story,'  said  Gladys  Lloyd.  *  I  am  a&aid, 
after  all,  it  has  been  more  painful  than  he  reaUsed  for  Mr.  Mari- 
schal to  tell  it.  Did  you  know  anything  of  Maud's  husband, 
dear  Lady  Denholme ?    Was  he  kind  to  her?    Was  she  happy  ?' 

*  We  never  heard  much  about  her  married  life,'  her  hostess 
replied.  *  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  she  was  unhappy.  H«r 
husband  married  again  two  or  three  years  after  her  death,  bat 
that  says  nothing.' 

^  N — ^no,'  said  Nina.  ^  All  the  same,  mamma,  I  am  sore  she 
really  did  love  Uncle  Paul  very  much — ^much  more  than  he  had 
any  idea  of.     Poor  Maud ! ' 

*  And  he  has  never  married,'  added  Gladys. 

*  No,'  said  Lady  Denholme ;  *  but  there  have  been  many  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  doing  so.  He  has  had  a  most 
absorbingly  busy  life,  and  now  that  he  is  more  at  leisure  he  feels 
himself  too  old  to  form  new  ties.' 

*  But,'  persisted  Nina,  *  if  he  had  had  any  idea  at  the  time, 
that  Maud  cared  for  him  so  ?  ' 

*  Ah  well,'  Lady  Denholme  allowed,  *  in  that  case,  in  spite 
of  the  practical  difficulties,  things  would  probably  have  been 
different.' 

And  again  Nina  repeated  softly, 

'  Poor  Maud  I  '  LODISA  MOLESWORTH. 
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"  A  PBETTY  little  anthology  might  be  made  of  poems  by 
xjL  distingaished  writers  who  never  for  a  moment  professed  to 
be  poetSy  and  who  only  ^  swept,  with  hurried  hand,  the  strings ' 
when  they  thought  nobody  was  listening.  The  elegant  technical 
people. of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  never  liked  to  be  too 
abstruse  to  seem  polite,  would  contribute  a  great  many  of  these 
flowers  that  were  bom  to  bloom  unseen.  It  is  not  everybody  who 
is  aware  that  the  majestic  Sir  William  Blackstone  was  ^  guilty,'  as 
people  put  it,  of  a  set  of  one  hundred  octosyllabic  verses  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  laurelled  master  on  Parnassus.  We  might, 
indeed,  open  our  little  volume  with  The  Lawyer^s  Farewdl  to  his 
Muse*  Then,  of  course,  there  would  be  Bishop  Berkeley's  unique 
poem,  *  Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way ; '  and  Oldys, 
the  antiquary,  would  spare  us  his  '  Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly.'  We 
flhould  appeal  to  Burton  for  the  prefieitory  verses  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy^  and  to  Bacon  for  '  The  World's  a  Bubble-'  If  we 
had  any  finger  in  that  anthology,  Smollett's  ^  Ode  to  Leven 
Water '  should  by  no  means  be  omitted.  It  would  be  a  &lse 
pride  that  would  reject  Holcroft's  *  Gaflfer  Gray '  or  Sydney  Smith's 
.'  Beceipt  for  a  Salad,'  which  latter  Herrick  might  have  been  glad 
to  sign.  Hume's  solitary  poem  should  be  printed  by  itself,  or 
with  some  of  Carlyle's  lyrics,  in  an  appendix,  as  an  awful  warning. 
As  we  come  down  to  recent  times  the  task  of  editing  our  anthology 
would  grow  diflScult.  In  our  day  the  prose  writers  have  either 
been  coy  or  copious  with  their  verses.  If  Professor  Tyndall  has 
never  essayed  the  Lydian  measure  it  is  very  surprising,  but  we 
have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  hear  his  shell ;  nor  has  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  published  an  ode  to  anything. 
Let  the  shades  of  Berkeley  and  Smollett  administer  reproof. 
-Until  quite  lately,  however,  we  should  have  been  contented  to 
;clo8e  our  selection  with  <  The  bed  was  made,  the  room  was  fit,' 
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from  jTravcfe  wiih  a  Dmkey.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  is  now  ineligiUe 
— ^he  has  published  books  of  poems. 

That  this  departure  is  not  quite  a  new  one  might  be  sozmised 
by  any  one  who  has  followed  closely  the  publications  of  the  essayist 
and  novelist  whom  a  better  man  than  I  am  has  just  called  ^  the 
most  exquisite  and  original  of  our  day.*    Though  Mr.  Stevenson's 
prose  volumes  are  more  than  twelve  in  number,  and  thoug^h  he 
had  been  thought  of  essentially  as  a  prose  writer,   the    ivory 
shoulder  of  the  lyre  has  peeped  out  now  And  then.      I  do  not 
refer  to  his  early  collections  of  verse,  to  Not  J,  arid  other  Paems^ 
to  Moral  Emblems,  and  to  The  Graver  and  the  Pen.     (I  mentioa 
these  scarce  publications  of  the  Davos  press  in  the  hope  of  rdosing 
wicked  passions  in   the   breasts  of  other    collectors,   since  my 
own  set  of  them  is  complete.)     These  volumes  were  decidedly 
occult.    A  man  might  build  upon  them  a  reputation  as  a  K^e,  bat 
hardly  as  a  poet.      Their  stem  morality  came  well  from  one 
whose  mother's  milk  has  been  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  they  are 
books  which  no  one  can  read  and  not  be  the  better  for ;  but  as 
mere  verse,  they  leave  something  to  be  desired.    Soti  rugianam 
di  lor,  Toa  guarda,  if  you  happen  to  be  lucky  enough  to  possess 
them,  e  passa.    Where  the  careful  reader  has  perceived  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  likely  to  become  openly  a  poet  has  been  in  snatches 
of  verse  published  here  and  there  in  periodicals,  and  of  a  qoslity 
too  good  to  be  neglected.     Nevertheless  the  publication  of  A 
Child^s  Garden  of  Verses  (Longmans,  1885)  was  something  of  a 
surprise,  and  perhaps  the  new  book  of  grown-up  poems.  Under' 
woods  (Chatto  and  Windus,  1887)  is  more  surprising  still.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  any  longer.      Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  candidate 
for  the  bays. 

The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  has  now  been  published  long 
enough  to  enable  us  to  make  a  calm  consideration  of  its  merits. 
When  it  was  fresh,  opinion  was  divided,  as  it  always  Js.  about  a 
new  strong  thing,  between  those  who,  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  phase 
about  the  little  girl,  think  it  very,  very  good,  and  those  who  think 
it  is  horrid.  After  reading  the  new  book,  the  Underwoods^  we 
come  back  to  A  Child's  Garden  with  a  clearer  sense  of  the  writer's 
intention,  and  a  wider  experience  of  his  poetical  outlook  upon 
life.  The  later  book  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  former ;  there 
is  the  same  sincerity,  the  same  buoyant  simplicity,  the  same 
curiously  candid  and  confidential  attitude  of  mind.  If  any  one 
doubted  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  putting  his  own  childish  memo- 
ries into  verse  in  the  first  book,  all  doubt  must  cease  in  reading 
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tlie   second  book,  vhere  the  experiences,  although  those  of  an 
adult,  have  exactly  the  same  convincing  air  of  candour.    The 
first  thing  which  struck  the  reader  of  A  ChUcPa  Garden  was  the 
extraordinary  clearness  and  precision  with  which  the  immature 
fancies  of  eager  childhood  were  reproduced  in  it.    People  whose 
own  childish  memories  had  become  very  vague,  and  whose  recollec- 
tions of  their  games  and  dreams  were  hazy  in  the  extreme,  asked 
themselves  how  far  this   poet's  visions  were  inspired  by  real 
memory  and  how  far  by  invention.    The  new  book  sets  that 
question  at  rest ;  the  same  hand  that  gave  us-^ 

My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat; 

Nurse  helps  me  in  when  I  embark  ] 
She  girds  me  in  my  sailor's  coat, 

And  starts  me  in  the  dark ; 

and  the  even  more  delicious — 

Now,  with  tny  little  gun,  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall, 
And  follow  round  the  forest-track 
Away  behiad  the  sofiEk*back, — 

now  gives  tis  pictures  like  the  following : — 

My  housBj  I  say.    But  hark  to  the  sunny  doves, 
That  make  my  roof  the  arena  of  their  loves, 
That  gyre  about  the  gable  all  day  long 
And  fill  the  chinmeys  with  their  murmurous  fiong  : 
Our  hofjue^  they  say ;  and  mine,  the  cat  declares, 
And  spreads  his  golden  fleece  upon  the  chairs ; 
And  mine  the  dog,  and  rises  stiff  with  wrath 
If  any  alien  foot  profieme  the  path. 
So,  too,  the  buck  that  trimmed  my  terraces, 
Our  whilome  gardener,  called  the  garden  his ; 
Who  now,  deposed,  surveys  my  plain  abode 
And  his  late  kingdom,  oi^y  from  the  road. 

We  now  perceive  that  it  is  not  invention,  but  memory  of  an 
extraordinarily  vivid  kind,  patiently  directed  to  little  things, 
and  charged  with  imagination  ;  and  we  turn  back  with  increased 
interest  to  A  Child's  Garden,  assured  that  it  gives  us  a  unique 
thing,  a  transcript  of  that  child-mind  which  we  have  all  possessed 
and  enjoyed,  but  of  which  no  one,  except  Mr.  Stevenson,  seems 
to  have  carried  away  a  photograph.  Long  ago,  in  one  of  the  very 
earliest,  if  I  remember  right,  of  those  essays  by  R.  L.  S.  for 
vhich  we  used  so  eagerly  to  watch  the  ComhiU  Magazine  in 
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Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  time,  in  the  paper  called  *  Child'iB  Plaj,*  tiis 
retention  of  what  is  wiped  oflF  from  the  memories  of  the  rest  c: 
us  was  clearly  displayed.  Out  of  this  rarely  suggestive  esaaj  I 
will  quote  a  few  lines,  which  might  have  been  printed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  A  Child's  Garden: — 

In  the  child's  world  of  dim  sensation,  play  is  all  in  all.       *  Making 
believe '  is  the  gist  of  his  whole  life,  and  he  cannot  so  mndi  as  take  a 
walk  except  in  character.     I  could  not  learn  my  alphabet  witiioot  acme 
suitable  mM6-en-«c^n«,  and  had  to  act  a  business-man  in  an  office  before 
I  could  sit  down  to  my  book.  .  •  .  I  remember,  as  though  it  n^ere  yes- 
terday, the  expansion  of  spirit,  the  dignity  and  self-reliance,  tJiat  came 
with  a  pair  of  mustachios  in  burnt  cork,  even  when  there  -waa  none  to 
see.     Children  are  even  content  to  forego  what  we  call  the  xeaJitieSy 
and  prefer  the  shadow  to  the  substance.    When  they  might  be  ^wak- 
ing intelligently  together,  they  chatter  ^bberish  by  the  hour,  and  are 
quite  happy  bemuse  they  are  making  believe  to  speak  French. 

Probably  all  will  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  in&nt 
fancy,  when  it  is  presented  to  them  in  this  way.    Bat  how  manj 
of  us,  in  perfect  sincerity,  not  relying  upon  legends  of  the  nnrsexy, 
not  refreshed  by  the  study  of  our  own  children's  *  make-belieTe,' 
can  say  that  we  clearly  recollect  the  method  of  it  ?    We  shall  find 
that  our  memories  are  like  a  breath  upon  the  glass,  like  the  shape 
of  a  broken  wave.    Nothing  is   so  hopelessly  lost,   so   utterly 
volatile,  as  the  fancies  of  our  childhood.     But  Mr.  Stevenson, 
alone  amongst  us  all,  appears  to  have  kept  daguerreotypes  of  the 
whole  series  of  his  childish  sensations.    Except  the  late  Mrs. 
Ewing  he  seems  to  be  without  a  rival  in  this  branch  of  memory 
as  applied  to  literature. 

The  various  attitudes  of  literary  persons  to  the  child  are  very 
interesting.  There  are,  for  instance,  poets  like  Victor  Hugo  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  who  come  to  admire,  who  stay  to  adore,  and  who 
do  not  disdain  to  throw  their  purple  over  any  humble  article  of 
nursery  use.  They  are  so  magnificent  in  their  address  to  in&ncy, 
they  say  so  many  brilliant  and  unexpected  things,  that  the 
mother  is  almost  as  much  dazzled  as  she  is  gratified.  We  stand 
round,  with  our  hats  off,  and  admire  the  poet  as  much  as  he 
admires  the  child;  but  we  experience  no  regret  when  he  presently 
turns  away  to  a  discussion  of  grown-up  things.  We  have  an  ill- 
defined  notion  that  he  reconnoitres  infancy  firom  the  outside,  and 
has  not  taken  the  pains  to  reach  the  secret  mind  of  childhood.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  and  this  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  Mr. 
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Swinburne  and  Victor  Hago  like  the  child  better  the  younger 
it  is. 

What  likeness  may  define,  and  stray  not 

From  truth's  exactest  way, 
A  haby's  beauty  t    Love  can  say  not, 
What  likeness  may. 

This  is  charming ;  but  the  address  is  to  the  mother,  is  to  the 
grown-up  reflective  person.    To  the  real  student  of  child-life  the 
baby  contains  possibilities,  but  is  at  present  an  uninteresting  chry- 
salis.    It  cannot  carry  a  gun  through  the  forest,  behind  the  sofa- 
back  ;  it  is  hardly  so  useful  as  a  cushion  to  represent  a  passenger 
in  a  railway-train  of  inverted  chairs.     Still  more  remote  than  the 
dithyrambic  poets  are  those  writers  about  children — and  they  are 
legion — who  have  ever  the  eye  fixed  upon  morality,  and  carry  the 
didactic  tongue  thrust  in  the  cheek  of  fEible.      The  late  Charles 
Kingsley,  who  might  have  made  so  perfect  a  book  of  his  Water-' 
Babies^  sins  notoriously  in  this  respect.      The  moment  a  wise 
child  perceives  the  presence  of  allegory,  or  moral  instruction,  all 
the  charm  of  a  book  is  gone.    Parable  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
childish  *  make-believe,'  into  which  the  element  of  ulterior  motive 
or  secondary  moral  meaning  never  enters  for  an  instant.      The 
secret  of  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature^  which 
were  the  fairest  food  given  to  very  young  minds  in  my  day,  was 
that  the  fortunate  child  never  discovered  that  they  were  parables 
at  all.     I,  for  one,  used  to  read  and  re-read  them  as  realistic 
statements  of  fact,  the  necessity  of  pointing  a  moral  merely  having 
driven  the  amiable  author  to  the  making  of  her  story  a  little  more 
fantastic,  and  therefore  more  welcome,  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  was  explained  to  me  one  hapless  day  that  the  parables  were  of 
a  nature  to  instil  nice  principles  into  the  mind  ;   and  from  that 
moment  Mrs.  Gatty  became  a  broken  idol.      Lewis  Carroll  owed 
his  great  and  deserved  success  to  his  suppleness  in  bending  his 
fancy  to  the  conditions  of  a  mind  that  is  dreaming.      It  has 
never  seemed  to  me  that  the  Adventures  in  Wonderland  were 
specially  childish ;  dreams  are  much  the  same,  whether  a  child  or 
a  man  is  passive  under  them,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Lewis  Carroll 
appeals  just  as  keenly  to  adults  as  to  children.     In  Edward  Lear's 
rhymes  and  ballads  the  love  of  grotesque  nonsense  in  the  grown- 
up child  is  mainly  appealed  to;  and  these  are  certainly  appre- 
ciated more  by  parents  than  by  children.    It  would  be  easy,  by 
multiplying  examples,  to  drive  home  my  contention  that  only  two 
Qut  of  the  very  numerous  authors  who  have  written .  successfully 
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on  or  for  children  have  shown  a  clear  recollection  of  the  mind  d 
healthy  childhood  itself.      Many  anthors  have  achieved  farilliaiit 
success  in  describing  children,  in  verbally  caressing   them,  m 
amusing,  in  instructing  them  ;  but  only  two,  Mrs.  £wing  in  prose, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  in  verse,  have  sat  down  with   them  withom 
disturbing  their  fieincies,  and  have  looked  into  the  world  of  '  make- 
believe  '  with  the  children's  own  eyes.     If  Victor  Hugo  shoold 
visit  the  nursery,  every  head  of  hair  ought  to  be  brashed,  evei; 
pinafore  be  clean,  and  nurse  must  certainly  be  present,  as  well  ai 
mamma*    But  Mrs.  Ewing  or  Mr.  Stevenson  might  lead  a  loog 
romp  in  the  attic  when  nurse  was  out  shopping,  and  not   a  chiM 
in  the  house  should  know  that  a  grown-up  person  had  been  there. 
There  are  at  least  a  dozen  pieces  in  the  ChiicCa  Oardev^  which 
might  be  quoted  to  show  what  is  meant.    ^  The  Lamplig^hter '  will 
serve  our  purpose  as  well  as  any  other : — 

My  tea  is  nearly  ready  and  the  sun  has  left  the  sky  ; 

It's  time  to  take  the  window  to  see  Learie  going  by ; 

For  every  night  at  tea.time,  and  before  you  take  yoar  seat, 

With  lantern  and  with  ladder  he  comes  posting  up  the  street. 

Now  Tom  would  be  a  driver  and  Maria  go  to  sea, 

And  my  papa's  a  banker  and  as  rich  as  he  can  be ; 

But  I,  when  I  am  stronger  and  can  choose  what  I'm  to  do, 

0  Learie,  I'll  go  round  at  night  and  light  the  lamps  with  yoa  ! 

for  we  are  very  lucky,  with  a  lamp  before  the  door. 
And  Learie  stops  to  light  it  as  he  lights  so  many  more; 
And  0 !  before  you  hurry  by  with  ladder  and  with  light, 
0  Learie,  see  a  little  duld,  and  nod  to  him  to-night. 

In  publishing  this  autumn  a  second  volume,  this  time  of  grown* 
up  verses,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  ventured  on  a  bolder  experiment 
His  UnderwoodSf  with  its  title  openly  borrowed  from  Ben  JonsoD, 
is  an  easy  book  to  appreciate  and  enjoy,  but  not  to  review.    In 
many  respects  it  is  plainly  the  work  of  the  same  fancy  that 
described  the  Country  of  Counterpane  and  the  Land  of  Story- 
books, but  it  has  grown  a  little  sadder,  and  a  great  deal  older. 
There  is  the  same  delicate  sincerity,  the  same  candour  and  sim- 
plicity, the  same  artless  dependence  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
public.    The  ordinary  themes  of  the  poets  are  untouched ;  there 
is  not  one  piece  from  cover  to  cover  which  deals  with  the  passion 
of  love.    The  book  is  occupied  with  friendship,  with  nature,  with 
the  honourable  instincts  of  man's  moral  machinery.    Above  all,  it 
epters  with  great  minuteness,  and  in  a  very  confijlential  spiriti 
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into  the  theories  and  moods  of  the  writer  himself.  It  will  be  to 
many  readers  a  revelation  of  the  every-day  life  of  an  author  whose 
impersonal  writings  have  given  them  so  much  and  so  varied 
pleasure.  Not  a  dozen  ordinary  interviewers  could  have  extracted 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  man  himself  as  he  gives  us  in 
tliese  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages. 

The  question  of  admitting  the  personal  element  into  litera^ 

ture  is  one  which  is  not  very  clearly  understood.    People  try  to 

make  rules  about  it,  and  say  that  an  author  may  describe  his 

study,  but  not  his  dining-room,  and  his  wife,  but  not  her  cousin. 

The  &ct  is  that  no  rules  can  possibly  be  laid  down  in  a  matter 

which  is  one  of  individual  sympathy.    The  discussion  whether 

a  writer  may  speak  of  himself  or  no  is  utterly  vain  until  we  are 

informed  in  what  voice  he  has  the  habit  of  speaking.    It  is  all 

a  question  which  depends  on  the  iiTnbre  of  the  literary  voice.    As 

in  life  there  are  persons  whose  sweetness  of  utterance  is  such 

that  we  love  to  have  them  warbling  at  our  side,  no  matter  on 

what  subject  they  speak,  and  others  to  whom  we  have  scarcely 

patience  to  listen  if  they  want  to  tell  us  that  we  have  inherited 

a  fortime,  so  it  is  in  literature.    Except  that  little  class  of  stoic 

critics  who  like  to  take  their  books  in  vacuOj  most  of  us  prefer  to 

know  something  about  the  authors  we  read.    But  whether  we 

like  them  to  tell  it  us  themselves,  or  no,  depends  entirely  on  the 

voice.    Thackeray  and  Fielding  are  never  confidential  enough  to 

satisfy  us ;  Dickens  and  Smollett  set  our  teeth  on  edge  directly 

they  start  upon  a  career  of  confidential  expansion ;  and  this  has 

nothing  to  do  with  any  preference  for  Tom  Jones  over  Peregrine 

PicHde.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  one  of  those 

writers  the  sound  of  whose  personal  voices  is  pleasing  to  the 

public,  and  there  must  be  hundreds  of  his  admirers  who  will  not 

miss  one  word  of  *  To  a  Gardener '  or  *  The  Mirror  Speaks,'  and 

who  will  puzzle  out  each  of  the  intimate  addresses  to  his  private 

friends  with  complete  satis&ction. 

The  present  writer  is  one  of  those  who  are  most  under  the 
spell.  For  me  Mr.  Stevenson  may  speak  for  ever,  and  chronicle 
at  fall  length  all  his  uncles  and  his  cousins  and  his  nurses.  But 
I  think  if  it  were  my  privilege  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of 
Moli^re's  old  woman,  or  to  be  what  a  friend  of  mine  would  call  his 
^foolometer,'  I  should  pluck  up  courage  to  represent  to  him  that 
this  thing  can  be  overdone.  I  openly  avow  myself  an  enthusiast, 
yet  even  I  shrink  before  the  confidential  character  of  the  prose 
inscription  to  Undervjooda.    Thi^  volpm^  i^  dedicated,  if  you 
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please,  to  eleven  physicians,  and  it  is  strange  tliat  one  so  aE 
compact  of  humour  as  Mr.  Stevenson  should  not  have  noticed  how 
funny  it  is  to  think  of  an  author  seated  afiably  in  an  armchair, 
simultaneously  summoning  by  name  eleven  physicians  to  take  a  few 
words  of  praise  each,  and  a  copy  of  this  little  book.  The  ofcgec- 
tive  side  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  mind  is  very  rich  and  ftill,  and  he 
has  no  need  to  retire  too  obstinately  upon  the  subjective.  Y^et  I 
know  not  that  anything  he  has  written  in  verse  is  more  irorthilj 
dignified  than  the  following  little  personal  fragment,  in  iprhich  he 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  grandfather  who  died  a  few  weeks  before 
his  birth,  and  to  the  fether  whom  he  has  just  conducted  to  the 
grave,  both  heroic  builders  of  lighthouses : — 

Say  not  of  me  that  weakly  I  declined 
The  labours  of  my  sires,  and  fled  the  sea. 
The  towers  we  founded  and  the  lamps  we  lit. 
To  play  at  home  with  paper  like  a  child. 
But  rather  eay :  In  the  aflemoon  of  time 
A  strenuous  family  dusted  fix)m  its  hands 
The  saad  of  granite,  and  beholding  far 
Along  the  sounding  coast  its  pyramids 
And  tall  memorials  catch  the  dying  sun, 
Smiled  well  content,  and  to  this  childish  task 
Around  the  fire  addressed  its  evening  hours. 

This  is  a  particularly  happy  specimen  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  blank 
verse,  in  which  metre,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  show  to  advantage. 
It  is  not  that  his  verses  are  ever  lame  or  faulty,  for  in  the  technical 
portion  of  the  art  he  seldom  fails,  but  that  his  rhymeless  iambics 
remind  the  ear  too  much  now  of  Tennyson,  now  of  Keats.    He  is, 
on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  happy  and  very  much  himself  in  that 
metre  of  eight  or  seven  syllables,  with  couplet-rhymes,  which 
served  so  well  the  first  poets  who  broke  away  from  heroic  verse, 
such  as  Swift  and  Lady  Winchilsea,  Green  and  Dyer.    If  he  must 
be  affiliated  to  any  school  of  poets  it  is  to  these,  who  hold  the  first 
outworks  between  the  old  classical  camp  and  the  invading  army 
of  romance,  to  whom  I  should  ally  him.    Martial  is  with  those 
octosyllabist^  of  Queen  Anne,  and  to  Martial  might  well  have 
been  assigned,  had  they  been  in  old  Latin,  the  delicately  homely 
lines,  ^  To  a  Gardener.'    How  felicitous  is  this  quatrain  about  the 
onion — 

Let  first  the  onion  flourish  there, 

Bose  among  roots,  the  maiden  fair, 

Wine-scented  and  poetic  soul 

Of  the  capadouB  salad-bowl 
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or  this,  in  more  irregular  measure,  and  enfolding  a  loftier  fancy- 
Sing  dearlier,  Muse,  or  evermore  be  still, 
Sing  truer,  or  no  longer  sing ! 
No  more  the  voice  of  melancholy  Jacques 
To  make  a  weeping  echo  in  the  hill ; 
But  as  the  boy,  the  pirate  of  the  spring, 
From  the  green  elm  a  living  linnet  takes, 
One  natural  verse  recapture^then  be  still. 

It  would  be  arrogant  in  the  extreme  to  decide  whether  or  no 
Mr.  E.  L,  Stevenson's  poems  will  be  read  in  the  future.  They 
are,  however,  so  full  of  character,  so  redolent  of  his  own  fascinating 
temperament,  that  it  is  not  too  bold  to  suppose  that  so  long  as 
his  prose  is  appreciated  those  who  love  that  will  turn  to  this. 
There  have  been  prose  writers  whose  verse  has  not  lacked  ac- 
complishment or  merit,  but  has  been  so  far  from  interpreting 
their  prose  that  it  rather  disturbed  its  effect  and  weakened  its 
influence.  Cowley  is  an  example  of  this,  whose  ingenious  and 
dryly  intellectual  poetry  positively  terrifies  the  reader  away  from 
his  eminently  suave  and  human  essays.  Neither  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
volumes  of  poetry  will  thus  disturb  his  prose.  Opinions  may  be 
divided  as  to  their  positive  value,  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  the 
same  characteristics  are  displayed  in  the  poems,  the  same  suspicion 
of  <  the  abhorred  pedantic  sanhedrim,'  the  same  fulness  of  life  and 
tenderness  of  hope,  the  same  bright  felicity  of  epithet  as  in  the 
essays  and  romances.  The  belief,  however,  may  be  expressed 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  fame  will  rest 
mainly  upon  his  verse  and  not  upon  his  prose,  only  in  that  dim 
future  when  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled  and 
Shelley's  letters  shall  be  preferred  to  his  lyrical  poems.  It  is 
saying  a  great  deal  to  acknowledge  that  the  author  of  Kidmxipped 
is  scarcely  less  readable  in  verse  than  he  is  in  prose. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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SOME  idea  of  the  impression  which  Mammoth  Cave  makes  npoD 
the  senses,  irrespective  even  of  sight,  may  be  bad  fiom  the 
fact  that  blind  people  go  there  to  see  it,  and  are  greatljr  struck  with 
it.    I  was  assured  that  this  is  a  fact.    The  blind  seem  as  much 
impressed  by  it  as  those  who  have  their  sight.     When   the  guide 
pauses  at  the  more  interesting  point  or  lights  the  scene  up  with  j 
great  torch,  or  with  Bengal  lights,  and  points  out  the  more  strikiiig 
features,  the  blind  exclaim,  *  How  wonderful !  how  beautifiil!  '   They 
can  feel  it  if  they  cannot  see  it.   They  get  some  idea  of  the  spacious- 
ness when  words  are  uttered.  The  voice  goes  forth  in  these  colossal 
chambers  like  a  bird.    When  no  word  is  spoken,  the  silence  is  of  a 
kind  never  experienced  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  it  is  so  profound 
and  abysmal.  This,  and  the  absolute  darkness,  to  a  person  with  eyes 
makes  him  feel  as  if  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  primordial  nothing- 
ness. The  objective  universe  is  gone ;  only  the  subjective  remains ; 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  inverted,  and  reports  only  the  murmurs  from 
within.    The  blind  miss  much,  but  much  remains  to  them.     The 
great  cave  is  not  merely  a  spectacle  to  the  eye ;  it  ia  a  wonder  to 
the  ear,  a  strangeness  to  the  smell  and  to  the  touch.    The  body 
feels  the  presence  of  unusual  conditions  through  every  pcnre. 

For  my  part  my  thoughts  took  a  decidedly  sepulchral  turn ;  I 
thought  of  my  dead  and  of  all  the  dead  of  the  earth,  and  said  to 
myself  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  their  last  resting-place  is 
like  this ;  to  this  we  must  all  come  at  last.  No  vicissitudes  of  earth, 
no  changes  of  seasons,  no  sound  of  storm  or  thunder  penetrate  here ; 
winter  and  summer,  day  and  night,  peace  or  war,  it  is  all  one ;  a 
world  beyond  the  reach  of  change,  because  beyond  the  reach  of  life. 
What  peace,  what  repose,  what  desolation !  The  marks  and  Tdics 
of  the  Indian,  which  disappear  so  quickly  from  the  light  of  day 
above,  are  here  beyond  the  reach  of  natural  change.  The  imprint  of 
his  moccasin  in  the  dust  might  remain  undisturbed  for  a  thousand 
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years.  At  one  point  the  guide  reaches  his  arm  beneath  the  rocks 
that  strew  the  floor  and  pnlls  out  the  bnmt  ends  of  canes  used, 
when  probably  filled  with  oil  or  grease,  by  the  natives,  to  light 
their  way  into  the  cave  doubtless  centuries  ago. 

Here  in  the  loose  soil  are  ruts  worn  by  cart  wheels  in  1812 
when,  during  the  war  with  G-reat  Britain,  the  earth  was  leached 
to  make  saltpetre.  The  guide  kicks  com  cobs  out  of  the  dust 
where  the  oxen  were  fed  at  noon,  and  they  look  nearly  as  fresh  as 
ever  they  did.  In  those  frail  com  cobs  and  in  those  wheel  tracks, 
as  if  the  carts  had  but  just  gone  along,  one  seemed  to  come  very 
near  to  the  youth  of  the  century,  almost  to  overtake  it. 

At  a  point  in  one  of  the  great  avenues,  if  you  stop  and  listen 

you  hear  a  slow  solemn  ticking  like  a  great  clock  in  a  deserted 

hall ;  you  hear  the  slight  echo  as  it  fathoms  and  sets  off  the  silence. 

It  is  called  the  clock,  and  is  caused  by  a  single  large  drop  of  water 

felling  every  second  into  a  little  pool.    A  ghostly  kind  of  clock  there 

in  the  darkness  that  is  never  wound  up,  and  that  never  runs  down. 

It  seemed  like  a  mockery  where  time  is  not,  and  change  does  not 

come — ^the  clock  of  the  dead.    This  sombre  and  mortuary  cast  of 

one's  thoughts  seems  so  natural  in  the  great  cave,  that  I  could  well 

understand  the  emotions  of  a  lady  who  visited  the  cave  with  a  party 

a  few  days  before  I  was  there.     She  went  forward  very  reluctantly 

from  the  first ;  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  huge  mausoleum 

evidently  impressed  her  imagination,  so  that  when  she  got  to  the 

spot  where  the  guide  points  out  the  *  Giant's  CoflSn,*  a  huge  fidlen 

rock  which  in  the  dim  light  takes  exactly  the  form  of  an  enormous 

coffin,  her  fear  quite  overcame  her,  and  she  begged  piteously  to  be 

taken  back.    Timid,  highly  imaginative  people,  especially  women, 

are  quite  sure  to  have  a  sense  of  fear  in  this  strange  underground ' 

world.    The  guide  told  me  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  parties  he  was 

conducting  through,  who  wanted  to  linger  behind  a  little  all  alone ; 

he  suffered  her  to  do  so,  but  presently  heard  a  piercing  scream. 

Bushing  back,  he  found  her  lying  prone  upon  the  ground  in  a  dead 

faint.     She  had  accidentally  put  out  her  lamp,  and  was  so  appalled 

by  the  darkness  that  instantly  closed  around  her  that  she  swooned 

at  once. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  threading  the  streets 
of  some  buried  city  of  the  fore-world.  With  your  little  lantem  in 
your  hand  you  follow  your  guide  through  those  endless  and  silent 
avenues,  catching  glimpses  on  either  hand  of  what  appears  to  be 
some  strange  antique  architecture,  the  hoary  and  crumbling  walls 
rising  high  up  into  the  darkness.    I^ow  we  turn  a  sharp  corner,  or 
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turn  down  a  street  which  crosses  our  course  at  right  angles  i  now 
we  come  out  into  a  great  circle,  or  spacious   courts  which  thr 
guide,  lights  up  with  a  quick-paper  torch,  or  a  coloured  chemical 
light.    There  are  streets  above  you  and  streets  below  you.     A& 
this  was  a  city  where  day  never  entered,  no  provision  for  light 
needed  to  be  made,  and  it  is  built  one  layer  above  another  to  ihsi 
number  of  four  or  five,  or  on  the  plan  of  an  enormous  ant  hilL 
the  lowest  avenues  being  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the  iipp«-- 
most.    The  main  avenue  leading  in  from  the  entrance  is  called 
Broadway ;  and  if  Broadway,  New  York,  was  arched  over   and 
reduced  to  utter  darkness  and  silence,  and  its  roadway  blocked 
with  mounds  of  earth  and  fragments  of  rock,  it  would,  perhaps, 
only  lack  that  grey,  cosmic,  elemental  look  to  make  it  resemble 
this.    A  mile  or  so  from  the  entrance  we  pass  a  couple  of  rude  stone 
houses,  built  forty  or  more  years  ago  by  some  consumptives,  who 
hoped  to  prolong  their  lives  by  a  residence  in  this  pure,  antiseptic 
air.     Five  months  they  lived  here,  poor  creatures,  a  half-dozen 
of  them,  without  ever  going  forth  into  the  world  of  light.     But  the 
long  entombment  did  not  arrest  the  disease ;  the  mountain  did 
not  draw  the  virus  out,  but  seemed  to  draw  the  strength  and 
vitality  out,  so  that  when  the  victims  did  go  forth  into  the  light 
and  air,  bleached  as  white  as  chalk,  they  succumbed  at  once,  and 
nearly  all  died  before  they  could  reach  the  hotel,  a  few  hundred 
yards  away. 

Probably  the  prettiest  thing  they  have  to  show  you  in  Manunoth 
Cave  is  the  Star  Chamber.  This  seems  to  have  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  Emerson  when  he  visited  the  cave,  for  he  mentions  it  in 
one  of  his  essays,  ^  Illusions.'  The  guide  takes  your  lantern  fiom 
you  and  leaves  you  seated  upon  a  bench  by  the  wayside,  in  the 
profound  cosmic  darkness.  He  retreats  down  a  side  alley  that 
seems  to  go  down  to  a  lower  level,  and  at  a  certain  point  shades 
his  lamp  with  his  hat,  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  the  ceiling  over 
your  head.  You  look  up,  and  the  first  thought  is  that  there  is  an 
opening  just  there  that  permits  you  to  look  forth  upon  the  midnight 
skies.  You  see  the  darker  horizon  line  where  the  sky  ends  and  the 
mountains  begin.  The  sky  is  blue-black  and  is  thickly  studded 
with  stars — ^rather  small  stars,  but  apparently  genuine.  At  one 
point  along  luminous  streak  simulates  exactly  the  form  and  effect 
of  a  comet.  As  you  gaze,  the  guide  slowly  moves  his  hat,  and  a 
black  doud  gradually  creeps  over  the  sky,  and  all  is  blackness 
again.  Then  you  hear  footsteps  retreating  and  dying  away  in  the 
distance.    Presently  all  is  still,  save  the  ringing  in  your  own  ears. 
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Then  after  a  few  moments,  during  which  you  have  sat  in  a  silence 
like  that  of  the  interstellar  spaces,  yon  hear  over  your  left  shoulder  a 
distant  flapping  of  wings,  followed  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  You 
t;iim  your  head  in  that  direction  and  behold  a  faint  dawn  breaking 
on  the  horizon.  It  slowly  increases  till  you  hear  footsteps  approach- 
ingy  and  your  dusky  companion,  playing  the  part  of  Apollo  with 
lamp  in  hand,  ushers  in  the  light  of  day.  It  is  rather  theatrical, 
hut  a  very  pleasant  diversion  nevertheless. 

Another  surprise  was  when  we  paused  at  a  certain  point  and 
the  guide  asked  me  to  shout  or  call  in  a  loud  voice.     I  did  so  with- 
out any  unusual  effect  following.    Then  he  spoke  in  a  very  deep 
hass,  and  instantly  the  rocks  all  about  and  beneath  us  became  like 
the  strings  of  an  seolian  harp.     They  seemed  transformed  as  if  by 
enchantment.     Then  I  tried,  but  did  not  strike  the  right  key ; 
the  rocks  were  dumb.    I  tried  again,  but  got  no  response ;  flat 
and  dead  the  sounds  came  back  as  if  in  mockery ;  then  I  struck  a 
deeper  bass,  the  chord  was  hit,  and  the  solid  walls  seemed  to  become 
as  thin  and  frail  as  a  drum-head  or  as  the  frame  of  a  violin.     They 
fairly  seemed  to  dance  about  us,  and  to  recede  away  from  us.     Such 
wild,  sweet  music  I  hadnever  before  heard  rocks  discourse.    Ah, 
the  magic  of  the  right  key!     *Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills?' 
Why,  but  that  they  had  been  spoken  to  in  tiie  right  voice !    Is 
not  the  whole  secret  of  life  to  pitch  our  voices  in  the  right  key  ? 
Responses  come  from  the  very  rocks  when  we  do  so.    I  thought 
of  the  lines  of  our  poet  of  Democracy : — 

Surely,  whoever  speaks  to  me  in  the  right  voice,  him  or  her  I  shall 

follow, 
As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently,  with  fluid  steps,  anywhere 

around  the  globe. 

Where  we  were  standing  was  upon  an  arch  over  an  avenue 
which  crossed  our  course  beneath  us.  The  reverberations  on  Echo 
River,  a  point  I  did  not  reach,  can  hardly  be  more  surprising,  though 
they  are  described  as  wonderful. 

There  are  four  or  five  levels  in  the  cave,  and  a  series  of  avenues 
upon  each.  The  lowest  is  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
the  entrance.  Here  the  stream  which  has  done  all  this  carving  and 
tuimelling  has  got  to  the  end  of  its  tether.  It  is  here  on  a  level  with 
Green  River  in  the  valley  below,  and  flows  directly  into  it.  I  say 
the  end  of  its  tether,  though  if  Green  River  cuts  its  vaUey  deeper, 
the  stream  will  of  course  follow  suit.  The  bed  of  the  river  has 
probably,  at  successive  periods,  been  on  a  level  with  each  series 
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of  avenues  of  the  cave.    The  stream  is  now  doubtless  bat  a  xaen ! 
fraction  of  its  former  self.    Indeed,  every  feature  of  tbe  cave  atteits  i 
the  greater  volume  and  activity  of  the  forces  which  car^&Bi  it  is  ' 
the  earlier  geologic  ages.    The  waters  have  worn  the  rock  as  if  it  * 
were  but  ice.    The  domes  and  pits  are  carved  and  Anted  in  jffe-  \ 
cisely  the  way  dripping  water  flutes  snow  or  ice.      The  rain&H 
must  have  been  enormous  in  those  early  days,  and  it  mnst  bare 
had  a  much  stronger  and  sharper  tooth  of  carbonic  acid  gas  than 
now.    It  has  carved  out  enormous  pits  with  perpendicular  skies^ 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  deep.     Gori's  Dome  I  remember  par- 
ticularly.    You  put  your  head  through  an  irregularly  shaped 
window  in  the  wall  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  avenues  and  there  is 
this  huge  shaft  or  well,  starting  ftoxsx  some  higher  level  and  goin^ 
down  two  hundred  feet  below  you.    There  must  have  been  sim± 
wells  in  the  old  glaciers,  worn  by  a  rill  of  water  slowly  eating  its  waj 
down.    It  was  probably  ten  feet  across,  still  moist  and  dripping. 
The  guide  threw  down  a  lighted  torch,  and  it  fell  and  fell  till  1  had 
to  crane  my  neck  far  out  to  see  it  finally  reach  the  bottom.     Some 
of  these  pits  are  simply  appalling,  and  where  the  way  is  narror 
have  been  covered  over  to  prevent  accidents. 

No  part  of  Mammoth  Cave  was  to  me  more  impressive  than  lU 
entrance,  probably  because  here  its  gigantic  proportions  are  first 
revealed  to  you,  and  can  be  clearly  seen.    That  strange  colossal 
underworld  here  looks  out  into  the  light  of  day,  and  comes  in  con- 
trast with  familiar  scenes  and  objects.    When  you  are  fairly  in  th^ 
cave,  you  cannot  see  it ;  that  is,  with  your  above-ground  eyes ;  you 
walk  along  by  the  dim  light  of  your  lamp  as  in  a  huge  wood  a^ 
night ;  when  the  guide  lights  up  the  more  interesting  portions  with 
his  torches  and  coloured  lights,  the  effect  is  weird  and  spectral;/^ 
seems  like  a  dream ;  it  is  an  unfamiliar  world ;  you  hardly  knoir 
whether  this  is  the  emotion  of  grandeur  which  you  expeiiesce, 
or  of  mere  strangeness.    If  you  could  have  the  light  of  day  in 
there,  you  would  come  to  your  senses,  and  could  test  the  reali^ 
of  your  impressions.    At  the  entrance  you  have  the  light  of  day, 
and  you  look  fairly  in  the  face  of  this  underground  monster,  yea, 
into  his  open  mouth,  which  has  a  span  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  and  down 
into  his  contracting  throat,  where  a  man  can  barely  stand  upright, 
and  where  the  light  fades  and  darkness  begins.     As  you  come 
down  the  hill  through  the  woods  from  the  hotel,  you  see  no  sign 
of  the  cave,  till  you  emerge  into  a  small  opening  where  the  grass 
grows  and  the  sunshine  £el11s,  when  you  turn  slightly  to  the  rigbt, 
and  there  at  your  feet  yawns  this  terrible  pit ;  and  you  feel  indeed 
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Sis  if  the  mountaiti  had  opened  its  mouth  atid  Was  lying  in  wait 
to  swallow  you  down^  as  a  whale  might  swallow  a  shrimp.  I  never 
grew  tired  of  sitting  or  standing  here  by  this  entrance  and  gazing 
into  it.  It  had  for  me  something  of  the  same  fascination  that  the 
displays  of  the  huge  elemental  forces  of  nature  have,  as  seen  in 
thunder-storms,  or  in  a  roaring  ocean  surf.  Two  phoebe  birds 
bad  their  nests  in  little  niches  of  the  rocks,  and  delicate  ferns  and 
wild  flowers  fringed  the  edges. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  to  me  was  the  behaviour  of 
the  cool  air  which  welled  up  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave.    It 
simulated  exactly  a  fountain  of  water.    It  rose  up  to  a  certain  level, 
or  until  it  filled  the  depression  inmiediately  about  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  then,  flowing  over  at  the  lowest  point,  ran  down  the 
hill  towards  G-reen  Biver,  along  a  little  watercourse,  exactly  as  if 
it  had  been  a  liquid.   I  amused  myself  by  wading  down  into  it  as 
into  a  fountain.    The  air  above  was  muggy  and  hot,  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  about  eighty-six  degrees,  and  this  cooler  air  of 
the  cave,  which  was  at  a  temperature  of  about  fifty-two  degrees, 
was  separated  in  the  little  pool  or  lakelet  which  is  formed  from  the 
hotter  air  above  it  by  a  perfectly  horizontal  line.    As  I  stepped 
down  into  it  I  could  feel  it  close  over  my  feet ;  then  it  was  at  my 
knees,  then  I  was  immersed  to  my  hips,  then  to  my  waist,  then  I 
stood  neck-deep  in  it,  my  body  almost  chilled  while  my  face  and 
head  were  bathed  by  a  sultry,  oppressive  air.    Where  the  two 
bodies  of  air  came  into  contact,  a  slight  film  of  vapour  was  formed  by 
condensation ;  I  would  wade  in  till  I  could  look  under  this  as  under 
a  ceiling.    It  was  as  level  and  as  well  defined  as  a  sheet  of  ice  on 
a  pond.    A  few  moments'  immersion  into  this  aerial  fountain  made 
one  turn  to  the  warmer  air  again.  At  the  depression  in  the  rim  of  the 
basin  one  had  but  to  put  his  hand  down  to  feel  the  cold  air  flowing 
over  like  water.    Fifty  yards  below,  you  could  still  wade  into  it  as 
into  a  creek,  and  at  a  hundred  yards  it  was  still  quickly  perceptible, 
but  broader  and  higher ;  it  had  begun  to  lose  some  of  its  coldness 
and  to  mingle  with  the  general  air.   All  the  plants  growing  on  the 
margin  of  the  watercourse  were  in  motion,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
on  the  low  branches  of  the  trees  near  by.     Gradually  this  cool 
current  was  dissipated  and  lost  in  the  warmth  of  the  day. 

John  Burboughs.   . 
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One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman. 


The  undiscovered  conntiy  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 


A  Warm  wind  full  fed  with  woodland  odours  lustled  the  gmsses 
of  wide  pasture  lands,  and  made  a  lazy  stir  in   the  high 
piled  clouds  which  rose  in  irregular  layers  of  dove-colonr   and 
glistering  white  above  the  distant  sea.    The  tender  music  of  the 
wind  mingled  with  the  notes  of  innumerable  birds  and  with  the 
careless  babble  of  a  brook  hurrying  to  the  river,  and  pausing*  here 
and  there  to  swirl  and  murmur  in  brown  pools,  beloved  of  idle 
trout.    The  jester,  with  his  bare  feet  paddling  in  the  brook,  and 
his  shoulders  propped  against  a  willow  tree,  stared  straight  before 
him  in  a  daydream,  and  by  his  side  gambolled  the  child  Wankard, 
rolling  over  a  heap  of  fresh-gathered  wild  flowers,  or  tossing  the 
blossoms  in  the  air,  and  allowing  them  to  fall  about  his  face  until 
they  veiled  him  from  the  sunlight.    High  in  the  summer  blue  a 
lark  trilled  clear  and  shrill. 

*  Heurtan,'  said  the  child  suddenly,  •  I  am  hungry.* 

The  jester  awoke  from  his  fancies,  and  stretehing  out  his  hand 
for  a  wallet  which  lay  beside  him,  opened  it  and  spread  its  con- 
tents on  the  grass — ^a  dried  deer's  tongue,  a  handful  of  roots^  and 
a  hunch  of  black  bread. 

^Poor  fare  for  a  prince,'  said  Heurtan,  *  but  the  best  that  can 
be  found.' 

The  child's  healthy  appetite  made  a  banquet  of  the  simple 
meal,  and  the  jester  looked  on  with  an  air  of  affectionate  appro^. 

^  Am  I  a  prince,  Heurtan  ? '  Wankard  asked,  looking  up  at  his 
protector, 

*Ay  art  thou  I'  Heurtan  answered.    *Art  the  only  child  of 
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-tlie  queen  of  the  Coerleans — ^the  biggest  nation  in  the  land,  and 
i>Iie  masters  of  everybody  ere  the  Romans  came.  But  there  is  no 
vrolf  so  valiant  bat  he  shall  find  another  to  make  wolves'  meat  of 
him/ 

^  My  mother  was  the  queen/  said  the  child,  half  inquiring. 

*  Ay,  and  might  have  been  queen  in  Eeanhola.  She  sits  there 
now,  lad,  with  all  the  great  kings  and  queens  and  warriors  of  time 
past.     Thoult  go  thither  one  of  these  days  and  see  her.' 

*  Wilt  be  there  too,  Heurtan  ?'  asked  the  child. 

^  Nay,'  said  Heurtan.  ^  Eeanhola  hath  no  place  for  the  like  of 
me.  Tis  for  the  kings  and  governors,  and  for  the  strong  in  fight 
and  wise  in  council.  Happily  there  is  a  place  for  the  poor  and 
sorrowful,  though  the  word  of  it  came  but  lately.' 

A  coarse  and  jovial  voice  sounded  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  upstream : — 

The  bear's  claw  long  and  keen, 

The  otter's  tooth  keen  and  white, 

The  wolf's  tooth  yellow  and  strong, 

And  the  king's  hound  hath  no  fear. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  verse  came  a  wild  and  sustained  '  Ohoo  I 
ohoo ! '  with  a  chorus  of  barking  dogs. 

*  Old  Serl ! '  cried  the  child,  springing  merrily  to  his  feet. 
The  jester  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  dragging  him  to  the 

shelter  of  a  bush,  laid  him  down  behind  it,  and  looked  about  him 
as  if  for  a  way  of  escape. 

*  The  worm  that  runs  from  the  crow  might  save  himself  trouble 
if  he  had  but  the  headpiece  to  think  of  it,'  he  said,  resigning  him- 
self. *  He  is  fleeter  of  foot  than  I  am,  and  he  hath  his  dogs  with 
him.    And  why  should  Serl  do  me  a  mischief  V 

He  stood  up,  motioning  to  the  child,  who  followed  his  example ; 

and  then  holding  Wankard's  hand  in  his  own,  advanced  to  meet 

the  singer,  who  rounding  a  clump  of  willows  at  a  little  distance, 

•         stopped  short  in  a  second  wild  halloa  at  beholding  him.     He  was 

i         old  and  lean,  and  half  naked,  and  was  burned  and  tanned  every- 

\         where  to  a  reddish-brown.     His  bald  head  was  uncovered,  and 

shone  like  polished  copper  in  the  sunlight. 
I  *  What  ?    Thee  ? '  shouted  the  new  comer.    *  I  never  dreamed 

to  see  thee  again,  unless  it  had  been  that  some  chance  wind  baa 
1         blown  a  cinder  of  thee  into  mine  eyes.     How  didst  like  being 
\         taken  for  Bel's  meat  ?    Wast  nigh  to  being  roasted  when  I  s*'^ 
i         thee  last,  and  Bel  taketh  his  roast  overdone.' 
Heurtan  advanced  reassured. 
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*  Hast  lost  thine  ass's  ears  V  asked  Serf,  giinninfir  all  orer  \k  I 
weather-beaten  countenance.  « Tis  a  pity.  Thou  wast  iierer  so  | 
well  fit  to  wear  them.  A  fireebom  Goerlean  to  go  a-ronning  aft<r 
new-fangled  gods,  and  to  get  roasted  for  his  pains  !  Why,  lad, 
if  Odan,  and  There,  and  Sanfer  be  not  good  enougii  for  thee,  there 
are  new  gods  by  the  score  at  Deva,  set  ont  ixi  stone,  and  gold, 
and  silver — gods  of  value,  lad.  Art  in  fiEivour  again  ?*  he  a^ed 
suddenly,  pulling  Heurtan  aside  and  looking  askance  at  IVankaitL 

« Nay,'  said  the  jester.    « The  child  loves  me,  and  will  be  near 
me  when  he  can.' 

<  He  hath  little  the  look  of  a  king's  son,'  Serl  muttered  in  hii 
beard.    ^  He  would  go  otherwise  if  the  queen  were  alive ! ' 

*  Ay  I '  Heurtan  assented  sadly. 

*  There  be  some  mad  folk  who  say  she  is  back  a^ain,'  said 
Serl.  '  I  was  of  that  mind  myself  for  a  flash  when  she  cam€ 
between  Wenegog's  knife  and  thee.  But  I  have  set  eyes  on  her 
since,  and  she  is  no  more  like  to  the  queen  than  I  am.  Sat  111  tell 
thee  who  she  is,  lad,  to  my  mind.'  His  voice  sank,  and  he  looked 
about  him  with  a  furtive  air.    *  'TIS  Ashtali  come  back  a£;ain«' 

<Ashtali?'  said  the  jester. 

<  And  none  other,'  Serl  answered.    *  She  hath  a  feoe,  lad-^ 
there  is  no  way  of  saying  it.     'Tis  as  mild  as  moonlight^  and  ye 
go  cold  with  the  sight  of  it.    And  for  grace  and  fairness — ^why,  I 
was  like  to  break  out  a  weeping  like  a  girl  when  ye  smite  her  for 
some  slut's  trick  or  another.    And  go  where  she  will  she  taketh 
light  with  her  like  the  sun,  and  the  folks'  hearts  are  warm  wit& 
her.    There  is  naught  else  talked  of.     Some  say  it  is  the  qaeen 
again,  and  some  that  she  came  across  the  seas  from  Gaol  or  wbeze 
not;  but  your  southerns  are  always  swart  and  black  like  these 
Bomans,  and  she  hath  a  skin  like  milk.    But  most  are  of  raj 
mind,  and  say  it  is  Ashtali,  the  Bringer  of  Peace,  herself.' 

*  'Twould  be  the  plainest  way  to  ask  her,'  said  Heurtan. 

<  Would  it  ? '   Serl  demanded  with  a  grimace.    '  Hadst  better 

try  it !  Thou  hadst  the  chance  but  a  day  or  two  agone.  I  tell  \ 
thee  she  strikes  a  fear  into  a  man.  ^liy,  but  yesterday,  Meoln 
and  Theg  had  their  knives  out  one  at  another.  Theg  had  kicked 
Meoln's  hound,  and  they  have  been  running  after  the  same  wench 
for  a  year  past,  and  so  were  ripe  for  quarrel.  And  she  did  but  , 
walk  between  them,  and  sayeth  she :  <*  What !  can  twin  brethren 
thirst  each  for  the  other's  blood?"  And  they  dropped  their 
knives  and  stood  amazed  at  each  other.' 

<How  knew  she  that  they  \fer9  twin  brethren?'  Heurtan        j 
asked.  \ 

i 
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^  It  stands  to  reason  she  should  know,'  Serl  answered.  'She 
knows  what  goeth  on  inside  of  a  man,  and  if  he  thinks  a  thing 
she  will  answer  to  him.' 

'  I  know  what  I  saw/  said  Heurtan.  '  There  lay  I,  held  band 
and  foot,  with  that  bloody  knife  held  over  me,  and  just  when  it 
should  have  ripped  into  me  it  dropped  beside  me,  and  I  was  on 
my  feet  again.  And  the  first  thing  I  saw,  and  the  only  thing  I 
saw,  was  the  face  of  Queen  Vreda,  and  that  I  know  as  well  as  I 
know  thine,  and  better.  Yet,  when  I  found  daring  to  look  again, 
it  was  not  the  face  of  the  queen  or  like  it.' 

*  Naught  like  it,'  Serl  affirmed.  *  It  is  Ashtali ;  who  else 
should  stop  the  sacrifice  to  Bel  ?  She  and  Bel  were  ever  at  war. 
'Tis  said  Wenegog  looks  black  as  the  nethergloom  when  they 
pass,  and  that's  no  wonder,  for  Bel  goeth  hungry  and  Wenegog 
will  have  to  find  him  reason  for  it.' 

*  Will  she  stay,  thinkest  thou  ? '  demanded  Heurtan  anxiously. 

*  May  well  wish  she  should,'  said  Serl.  *  Folk  are  weary  of 
these  slayings  and  burnings,  and  since  Barxelhold  hath  been  queen 
there  hath  been  naught  else.  No  man  hath  quarrel  with  a  feast 
to  Bel  when  his  time  comes,  and  the  lesser  things  that  are 
appointed  serve  to  keep  folk  merry  when  they  roast  none 
but  Memogaels.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  torture  of  good 
Coerleans  half  a  score  times  in  a  moon,  it  passeth  patience,  and 
no  man  can  say  when  his  turn  may  come.  Looking  on  is  well 
enough,  but  I  have  no  mind  for  a  slit  nose  nor  a  tongue  cut  out.'. 

The  old  man  looked  round  furtively,  in  sudden  fear  lest  these 
treasonable  murmurs  should  have  been  overheard  by  the  child, 
but  Wankard  was  chasing  a  butterfly  a  score  of  yards  away,  and 
he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

<  It  is  not  safe  to  speak  of  these  things,'  said  Heurtan,  under- 
standing him.  *  The  child  loves  both  thee  and  me,  but  a  word  of 
his  might  lose  our  lives.' 

Serl  nodded,  and  whistling  to  his  dogs  who  had  strayed  up 
and  down  the  bank  of  the  stream,  brought  them  all  to  heel  and 
strode  away  without  further  speech.  Wankard  ran  back  to  the 
dwarf,  and  circling  one  of  his  legs  with  both  arms  leaned  his  head 
against  his  companion  lovingly.  Heurtan  smoothed  the  lad's 
tangled  curls  and  stooped  to  kiss  him. 

The  sun  had  declined  and  the  silent  shadows  had  flowed  over 
the  landscape  though  the  sky  was  still  suffused  with  a  softly 
brilliaflt  b'ght.  A  nightingale  in  a  copse  beyond  the  stream 
sounded  the  first  notes  of  his  nightly  song  timidly,  as  if  not  yet 
assured  that  his  time  was  come. 
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<  Who  is  Ashtali  ? '  asked  the  child,  saddenlj  loddng  npiazd 
with  grave  brown  eyes. 

< What  knowest  thou  of  Ashtali?'  asked  Heurtan,  smiliDgaii 
him. 

*  Serl  said  Ashtali  had  come  back  again,'  the  child  answered. 
•Who  is  she?' 

*  Sit  down,'  said  Heurtan  ;  *  I  will  tell  thee  all  I  e&n.    Look 
up  yonder.    She  dwelleth  there  and  they  call  her  the  goddess  of 
the  Blue  of  the  Skies,  and  the  Bringer  of  Peace  to  Men.     She  is 
granddaughter  to  Odan  and  There,  but  she  wed  a  young  wazrior 
and  they  had  one  pretty  lad  like  thee.    And  Senak,  who  is  god  of 
the  Boiling  Springs,  hated  the  warrior  because  he  would  fidn  hare 
wed  Ashtali  himself;  but  he  was  foul  to  look  at  and  of  an  evil 
heart.    And  Senak  made  himself  into  an  adder  and   stnng  the 
child  that  he  died.     Sit  quiet.    Hearst  thou  the  bird  yonder? 
The  first  that  ever  was  that  sang  that  song,  flew  out  of  the  child's 
grave,  and  all  that  followed  learned  it  of  him.     And  Ashtali  hath 
sought  the  child  up  and  down,  for  it  is  known  that  he  still  lives 
among  the  birds,  but  they  all  speak  the  same  speech  and  sing  tiie 
same  song,  and  she  hath  never  found  him.^    So  Ashtali  goeth  sad 
of  heart  herself,  but  the  man  is  blest  that  meets  her,  for  she 
carrieth  peace  allwheres,  and  trouble  cannot  live  in  the  same  land 

with  her. Why,  what  a  fool  am  I  to  fill  the  child's 

head  with  these  fables  of  the  old  faith  when  I  should  be  teachiog 
him  the  true  things  I  have  learned.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  the  child  dreaming  over  the 
story,  and  Heurtan  filled  with  his  own  fancies.  The  shadows 
deepened  everywhere,  and  the  voice  of  the  soul  of  Ashtali's  lost 
child  wailed  and  throbbed  from  the  distant  copse.  A  voice  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  ine£fable  softness — 

^Wankardl' 

The  jester  rolling  round  upon  his  hands  and  knees  saw  before 
him  a  dim  figure  clad  in  white.  The  figure  knelt  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  the  child  bounding  towards  that  proffered 
embrace,  fell  into  it  with  tears  and  sobs. 

*  Mother  I '  he  cried,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.    *  Mother !  mother ! ' 
Heurtan  staring  through  the  dusk  seemed  to  see  the  eyes  of 

Vreda  full  upon  him,  and  dropped  upon  his  face.     He  lay  there 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  Wankard  cried  out  as  if  in  fear. 

*  No.    Art  not  my  mother ! ' 

At  this  voice  of  childish  despair,  Heurtan  looked  up  again  and 
saw,  not  Vreda,  but  a  woman  of  great  stateliness  and  beauty,  who 
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smiled  upon  him  with  a  soft  radiance  and  gentleness,  the  like  of 
Mehich  he  had  never  seen  before.  The  glance  rested  upon  him 
for  a  mere  instant,  but  it  banished  all  fear  and  discomfort  from 
his  heart, 

*  Thou  wilt  love  me,  Wankard,  wilt  thou  not  ? '  she  said. 

The  child  for  sole  answer  threw  his  arms  about  her  neck  and 
kissed  her. 

When  she  spoke  there  was  something  in  her  voice  which 
thrilled  Heurtan  with  a  baffling  sense  of  the  nearness  of  an 
(escaped  memory.  She  held  the  child  close  to  her  bosom,  and 
kissed  him  often  with  great  tenderness,  and  Wankard,  with  both 
arms  about  her  neck,  kissed  her  back  again  eagerly  and  wildly. 
It  seemed  to  the  jester  as  if  the  child  were  striving  after  arrears 
of  love.    There  were  tears  in  his  own  eyes  as  he  looked  on. 

He  had  lost  his  first  fear,  but  there  was  still  a  sense  of  awe 
about  him  which  forbade  him  to  ask  the  questions  which  filled  his 
mind.  Who  was  she — this  strange  newcomer  who  moulded  the 
hearts  of  men  like  wax  ?  Ashtali  ?  David  derided  all  druidic  lore, 
and  had  no  more  regard  for  the  lovely  legends  of  the  Bards  than  for 
the  hideous  imaginings  of  the  priests.  Yet  might  it  not  be  that 
both  the  creed  of  I^vid  and  the  sweet  fancies  of  the  singers 
were  alike  true  ? 

Whilst  these  thoughts  filled  his  mind  Vreda  spoke  to  him. 

*  Trouble  not  thyself  as  yet  for  these  things,  Heurtan.  The 
cLild  must  crawl  ere  it  can  walk,  yet  it  will  walk  in  good  time.' 

As  Wankard  clung  about  Vreda's  neck,  his  right  arm  and 
wrist  pressed  close  to  her,  but  the  hand  hung  lax  and  powerless. 
She  drew  it  away  and  fondled  it.  There  was  a  ridge  upon  the 
wrist  where  the  cords  of  the  hand  had  been  severed. 

*  That  was  the  handiwork  of  Hanun,'  said  Vreda. 

^  Heurtan  says  I  shall  be  king  one  day  for  all  that,'  said 
Wankard.  *  I  shall  learn  to  fight  left-handed,  and  then  they  will 
take  me  for  king,  even  though  I  cannot  carry  a  sword  in  my  right 
hand.  And  when  I  am  king  I  shall  make  Boedweg,  or  Elangor, 
or  somebody,  kill  Hanun  for  me.' 

*  Hanun,'  said  Vreda,  *did  but  obey  the  orders  of  Wenegog. 
The  servant  obeys  the  will  of  his  master.' 

*  Ah ! '  thought  Heurtan  to  himself.  *  And  if  the  child  comes 
to  be  king  he  shall  repay  the  pair  of  them.' 

*  Teach  the  child  no  ill  lesson,  Heurtan,'  said  Vreda.  *  Love 
thine  enemy,  and  do  good  to  them  that  despitefiilly  use  thee.' 

The  jester's  thought  had  burned  like  a  hot  coal  within  him, 
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but  the  gentle  voice  fell  upon  his  heart  like  a  cooling  dew.  He 
had  heard  the  saying  from  David,  and  had  thought  it  hard.  Now 
it  came  with  a  tender  certainty  as  if  it  were  the  one  thing  lair 
and  good. 

*  Thou  art  bound  for  the  gathering  to-night,  Heurtan,'  aid 
Vreda.     *  Shall  we  go  together  ? ' 

She  arose,  still  holding  the  child's  hand,  and  led  the  way. 
Heurtan  followed  at  a  little  distance.    The  child  prattled  in  his 
pretty  treble,  and  Vreda  stooped  fondly  over  him,  listening.    He 
had  altogether  gi*own  out  of  his  fear  of  her,  and  chattered  gaily 
in  pure  confidence  of  love  and   understanding.     Walking  thas 
they  came  in  a  little  while  upon  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  and  Vreda, 
with  an  assured  step,  led  into  a  path  where  the  close  clustering 
trees  and   overhanging  boughs   made  the  air  as   dark    as  at  a 
summer  midnight.    Heurtan  following  could  still  faintly  discern 
the  white  glimmer  of  her  dress,  and  the  child's  happy  voice  babbled 
along  as  merrily  as  if  he  had  been  walking  through  sunshine.   After 
a  little  while  they  came  upon  a  clearing  in  which  stood  two  huts 
of  mud  and  wattle.    The  stream,  lost  for  awhile,  appeared  here 
once  more,  rippling  in  a  series  of  tiny  cascades,  and  making  a 
sleepy  music  as  it  ran.     Half  a  dozen  people  were  clustered 
together  near  one  of  the   huts,  two  of  them  kneeling,  and  as 
Vreda  emerged  upon  the  clearing,  and  drew  near  the  group^  a 
voice  arose — 

atisAshtaU!' 

One  ran  forward  and  fell  at  Vreda's  feet  with  inarticulate  cries, 
clutching  at  her  robe  and  weeping  wildly. 

*  The  child  is  there,'  eaid  Vreda,  *  Bring  me  a  brand  that  I 
may  see  her.' 

Another  ran  to  a  slumbering  fire  between  the  huts,  and 
drawing  a  brand  from  it,  waved  it  up  and  down  until  it  broke. into 
flame.  Then  returning  she  held  the  torch  near  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  whose  thin  pallor  bespoke  severe  and 
recent  illness.  The  light  showed  the  kneeling  figure  at  Vreda's 
feet,  a  grey  old  woman  with  streaming  hair,  who  looked  up  with 
clasped  hand  and  weeping  eyes,  brokenly  calling  down  all  the 
benedictions  of  the  gods.  The  girl  reached  up  a  feeble  hand 
and  smiled.    Vreda  took  the  extended  hand. 

*  Yesterday  she  was  dying,'  cried  the  old  woman.  *  Lanor  him- 
self could  do  naught  for  her.  To-day  she  could  stand  and  walk. 
And  thou  hast  done  it,  thou  only.' 

*  T  knew  the  herb,'  paid  Vreda,  *  and  it  groweth  within  a  score 
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of  paces.'  She  stooped  to  lay  a  hand  upon  the  girl's  forehead,  and 
then  taking  Wankard's  hand,  beckoned  to  Heurtan  and  moved 
away.  The  few  who  were  about  her  withdrew  themselves  to  clear 
her  path  and  stood  aside  in  a  reverential  awe.  Wankard  went 
silently  for  a  time,  but  when  they  had  passed  the  clearing  and 
Had  once  more  plunged  into  the  wood  he  broke  out  with  a  sudden 
question — 

*  Art  thou  Ashtali  ?    They  call  thee  Ash  tali ! ' 

Heurtan  drew  in  his  breath  and  trod  warily  that  he  might 
catch  her  answer. 

*  Nay,  dear  one.    There  is  no  Ashtali.    'Tis  but  a  pretty  fable.' 

*  But  Heurtan  told  me  of  her,'  said  the  child. 

*He  spake  to  please  thee,'  Vreda  answered.  *  There  is  no 
Ashtali.' 

*  Then,'  said  Wankard,  not  to  be  beaten  back  from  inquiry, 
and  feeling  none  of  the  dread  with  which  she  inspired  others,  *  if 
thou  art  not  Ashtali,  who  art  thou  ?     Tell  me  thy  name.' 

Heurtan  trod  yet  more  warily  to  listen,  and  Vreda  was  silent 
in  perplexity.  Of  their  own  will  people  had  called  her  Ashtali, 
and  none  until  now  had  asked  her  name.  But  as  she  walked 
in  silence  and  in  darkness,  she  was  aware  of  a  sudden  warmth  and 
sweetness  in  her  own  mind,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  speak  to 
her. 

*  Why  not  mine  ?    For  thou  and  I  are  as  one ! ' 

And  she  knew  this  inward  voice  with  great  certainty,  and 
before  the  child  could  speak  again  she  answered  him :  *  Thou 
mayst  call  me  Kaljnris.' 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  its  light  was  filtered  softly  through 
the  leaves.  The  path  was  hidden  by  a  faint  mist,  and  wreaths 
of  vapour  curled  and  rolled  in  every  vista  of  the  wood.  The  mist 
took  all  tones  of  pearl  and  opal,  and  the  trees  and  foliage  were 
saturated  with  a  bluish  haze.  All  the  birds  were  silent  except 
that  one  nightingale  who  still  sang  in  the  now  distant  copse,  the 
clear  wild  wail  of  his  passion  and  longing  searching  the  calm  night 
in  vain. 

As  Vreda  and  the  child  walked  on  hand  in  hand,  Heurtan 
following,  the  sound  of  a  low  chant  touched  their  ears  and  died. 
A  little  later,  one  deep  and  solemn  voice  trembled  half  audibly 
upon  the  silence.  As  they  drew  nearer  the  voice  took  plainer 
meaning.  It  was  the  voice  of  David  raised  in  solemn  and  pathetic 
exhortation. 

The  remnant  of  his  disciples  knelt  or  sat  before  him  in  an 
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open  hollow  of  the  wood  in  the  sheen  of  the  mist  and  moonliglit. 
Vreda  arrested  Heurtan's  steps  by  a  gesture  and  Wankard  stood 
in  silence  at  her  side. 

IX. 

In  the  early  evening  of  that  same  day  the  regal  table  was  sf^ead 
in  the  great  antechamber.     Osweng,  Boman  gallant  firom  head  to 
foot,  fidgeted  hither  and  thither  alone,  often  and  anxiously  re- 
garding the  hangings  of  the  queen's  chamber.     A  brown  hand 
thrust  the  curtains  aside,  and  one  of  Barzelhold's  women  emeiged 
from  the  inner  room.     She  glanced  at  Osweng  with  a  momentaiy 
sly  smile,  and  then  crushing  her  lips  into  a  sudden  primness,  bent 
her  head  and  stood  apart  as  Barzelhold  stepped  radiantly  into 
the  hall.     Osweng  bowed  low, — the  maid's  features  escaped  from 
control  now  that  the  queen  had  passed  her — and  Barxelhold  witi 
her  lithe  and  luxuriant  figure  dravni  to  its  height,  stood  dazzling 
in  a  robe  of  transparent  silk  gauze,  dotted  with  beads  of  gold«  Slie 
was  alight  with  pure  feminine  complacency,  for  no  woman  of 
Coerlea  had  ever  before  her  been  so  gorgeously  raimented*    Tbe 
fabric  was  beyond  her  dreams,  and  even  a  great  lady  of  Bome 
might  have  envied  its  possessor.     The  cunningest  of  Syrian  work- 
men had  spent  half  a  lifetime  upon  it,  and  Osweng  had  treacher- 
ously sold  a  hundred  freemen  of  his  nation  to  pay  the  ynce 
demanded  of  him. 

Barxelhold  posed  like  a  statue  of  conscious  triumph,  and  tb^ 
transparent  robe  with  its  thick-clustering  embroideries  draped  her 
form  in  a  foam  of  white  and  pearly  grey  and  gold,  which  everf 
here  and  there  dispersed  and  revealed  the  rosy  graces  it  made 
pretence  to  hide. 

The  tiring-woman  disappeared,  and  as  the  curtain  rustled 
behind  her  Osweng  lifted  his  glance  to  the  queen's  face.  His  eye 
flashed  and  his  face  reddened  with  a  sudden  triumph. 

*  Hast  deigned  to  wear  it ! '  he  cried,  in  a  suppressed  but  eager 
voice,  and  stepped  forward  with  outstretched  hands. 

*  Feltor ! '  said  the  queen,  with  eyebrows  raised  in  tranquil 
idleness. 

Osweng,  frozen  into  the  attitude  of  advance,  turned  his  eyes  and 
saw  the  king  jealously  scowling  from  him  to  Barxelhold,  and  back 
again,  with  a  hand  upon  the  haft  of  his  knife.  The  courtier's 
posture  slid  subtly  into  one  of  obeisance  to  Feltor ;  but  the  king, 
with  no  response  to  the  salute,  cast  himself  sullenly  into  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  eyed  his  rival  with  a  wrathful  disdain. 
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Barzelhold  seated  herself  beside  him^  and  toying  indifferently 
witli  his  hair  with  one  hand,  waved  Osweng  to  a  seat  with  the 
other.  Feltor  half  rose,  but  sank  back  again,  as  Wenegog  entered 
the  chamber  firom  the  outer  haU.  The  druid's  face  was  heavy  with 
Btormy  thought,  the  rims  of  his  eyes  were  red  with  the  watching 
of  three  sleepless  nights,  and  his  wrinkled  temples  clung  close  to 
the  bone.  He  was  worn  beyond  belief,  but  his  oonunanding  figure 
moved  with  its  accustomed  majesty. 

The  four  sat  down  to  their  meal,  and  made  but  a  poor  pretence 
of  eating.  The  servants  who  waited  upon  them  were  infected  by 
the  prevailing  gloom,  and  did  their  oflSce  tremblingly.  Suddenly 
Feltor  flung  down  his  knife,  and  the  weapon  clattering  firom  the 
metal  trencher  before  him  went  spinning  halfway  down  the  table. 
He  turned  on  Wenegog  with  a  look  of  menace  and  hate. 

*  Where  is  Wankard  ? '  he  asked. 

'  How  should  I  know  ? '  demanded  Wenegog  in  answer,  fSeuiing 
the  king's  wild  gaze. 

*  By  Odan's  beard,'  cried  Feltor,  smiting  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand,  and  thrusting  his  face  near  to  the  druid's, '  if  aught 
of  harm  befall  him,  I  will  have  thee  limbed.' 

Wenegog  lifted  his  shaggy  eyebrows  with  an  insolent  scorn, 
and  holding  a  small  piece  of  meat  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  felt  for  it  with  his  knife,  severed  it,  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  and  then  tranquilly  pushing  away  his  trencher,  folded  his 
arms  upon  the  table,  and  chewing  at  the  morsel  with  his  white 
beard  wagging  up  and  down,  looked  into  the  king's  eyes  with  an 
enraging  quietude. 

*Wilt  speak?'  stormed  Feltor,  *or  shall  I  force  thee  to 
speech  ? ' 

*  Force  ? '  said  Wenegog.  *  Art  moonstruck  ? '  He  drew  back 
his  trencher  and  went  on  eating,  still  staring  fixedly  at  the  king. 
^  Mayhap  Sanfer  hath  cast  spells  upon  thee  ?  Hanun  hath  potions.' 

*  I  know  thy  potions,'  Feltor  answered,  with  a  sidelong  look  at 
the  chamber  which  had  been  Yreda's.  '  And  'twas  Hanun  maimed 
the  child.  I  tell  thee — spriest  as  thou  art — if  further  harm  befall 
the  child  at  thy  hands,  I  will  give  thine  eyes  to  the  crows  and  thy 
heart  to  the  dogs.' 

The  druid  rose  slowly  until  he  towered  above  the  king.  His 
eyes  shot  sheer  lightnings,  and  his  lean  fingers  twitched  and 
trembled  as  he  held  out  a  denouncing  hand. 

<  And  to  this  hath  it  come  I '  he  stammered  in  the  extremity 
of  his  wrath.     ^  The  gods  go  shamefaced,  and  their  servant  iii 
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threatened  in  the  house  wherein  he  should  be  most  regarded. 
Have  a  care,  Feltor,  lest  I  lay  a  curse  upon  thee.  They  who  made 
thee  can  unmake  thee ! ' 

*  Made  me  ? '  cried  Feltor,  rising  madly  to  confiront  him.  *  Twai 
this  that  made  me.'  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  a  greit 
sword  which  stood  beside  his  chair.     *  And  by  all  the   kings  in 

Eeanhola  it  shall  hold  me  where  I  stand  in  spite ' 

He  stopped  abruptly  in  the  full  passion  of  his  speech.  His 
eyes,  rolling  here  and  there,  had  fallen  upon  Baixelhold^  who  in 
complete  unconcern  of  the  quarrel  had  slipped  her  hand  ondCT- 
neath  the  table  to  meet  Osweng's.  The  two,  sittings  thus  hand  in 
hand  and  smiling  on  each  other,  glanced  upwards  with  a  goSlis 
start  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  Feltor's  voice. 

The  king  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  dark  and  dread- 
ful face,  and  they  waited  in  expectation  of  some  tempestuous  out- 
break.     Feltor  said  nothing,  but  Osweng  who  had   half  arisen 
dropped  back  into  his  seat,  and  Barxelhold's  bold  eyes   drooped 
before  her  husband's  gaze.     The  silence  had  grown  awful  to  them 
both  when  Feltor  strode  from  the  table.     He   turned    at  the 
hanging  curtain  and  bent  a  final  glance  upon  his  wife.     She  had 
not  courage  to  meet  it,  for  his  silent  wrath  cowed  her  more  than 
any  storm  of  indignation  could  have  done,  and  Feltor,  dropping 
the  curtain,  disappeared. 

He  passed  through  the  great  hall  with  disordered  gestures 
and  savage  mutterings.  Boedweg,  who  had  been  in  waiting,  had 
heard  his  voice  raised  in  anger  but  a  little  while  before,  and  not 
knowing  what  this  abrupt  departure  from  the  table  might  portend, 
watched  him  to  the  exit  from  the  hall,  and  then  followed  in  his 
steps. 

Feltor  raised  his  right  hand  again  and  again,  stabbing  down 
with  it.  But  to  slay  either  Barxelhold  or  Osweng  too  swiftly  were 
to  lose  the  best  of  vengeance.  No  mere  morsel  of  revenge,  how- 
ever sweet,  could  satisfy  the  infinite  hunger  which  consumed  him. 
To  see  them  linger  in  torment  for  years  on  years,  to  slake  the  heat 
of  his  heart  on  tears  compelled  by  tortures  as  yet  unimagined 
— to  slay  them  momently  with  hideous  cimnings  of  atrocity, 
and  to  have  them  yet  to  slay — his  soul  ached  for  these  things- 
He  passed  the  plain  and  dashed  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
The  desert  loneliness,  the  dusk  and  silence,  wrought  a  slow  and 
halting  change  in  him.  His  rage  flashed  often  still,  but  his  mood 
fell  downward  towards  a  deep  dejection.  Barxelhold  was  weary  of 
him,  and  he  had  no  power  to  keep  her. 


■  — 1 
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The  remembrance  of  Vreda  struck  him  like  an  arrow  firom 
some  imsuspected  ambush  of  the  soul.  Vreda — ^a  goddess  among 
women!  In  the  pang  of  this  swift  recall  Barzelhold  with  her 
heartless  graces  showed  like  a  mere  drab  beside  the  serene  soft 
splendour  of  the  beauties  of  the  murdered  queen.  He  could  re- 
member no  woman  who  compared  with  Vreda  in  beauty,  and 
could  imagine  none  who  might  have  ranked  with  her  in  goodness. 
And  he  had  consented  to  her  murder  for  the  sake  of  this  faithless 
and  treacherous  thing  of  pink  and  white,  who  had  not  truth 
enough  to  wish  to  hide  her  falseness. 

He  walked  on,  following  the  forest  paths  mechanically,  and 
the  gloom  of  his  heart  deepened  at  every  footstep.  He  had 
wandered  for  hours  when  he  paused  and  awoke  firom  his  bitter 
fancies  at  the  hearing  of  a  sound  strange  to  the  forest  solitudes, 
and  strange  to  his  own  ears.  It  was  sustained  and  distant.  It 
fell  at  times  to  a  deep  and  solemn  repose  of  sound,  and  rose  at 
times  to  heights  of  triumph.  The  king  shook  with  a  superstitious 
terror ;  but  in  a  while  the  music  mastered  him,  and  he  began  to 
feel  that  there  was  nothing  harmful  in  it.  He  moved  towards  the 
sound  with  a  half  unwilling  footstep,  and  by  and  by  in  his  own 
pauses  could  distinguish  the  words  of  the  song.  They  were 
strange  beyond  strangeness  to  his  ears  and  heart.  But  when  the 
chant  had  died  away,  and  he  moved,  eager  and  curious  by  now, 
towards  the  meeting  place  of  the  forest  worshippers,  words  still 
more  amazing  reached  him.  One  voice  arose  tremulous  with 
earnestness. 

*  Have  mercy  upon  our  enemies,  0  God!' 
A  clamour  of  desire  shook  on  the  air. 

*  Be  it  so,  0  Lord ! ' 

Another  voice  took  up  the  petition. 

*  Have  mercy  upon  Wenegog,  and  remember  not  his  cruelties 
against  him.' 

Again  the  clamour  of  desire  arose. 

*  Be  it  so,  0  Lord!' 

Then  arose  a  voice  that  thrilled  him  to  the  soul,  a  voice 
more  soft  than  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  tenderer  than  a 
mother  who  lavishes  her  love  upon  her  first-bom,  and  fuller  of 
pleading  than  if  it  begged  for  life. 

*  Have  mercy  on  the  king  and  lead  him  to  the  light,  and  blot 
out  his  iniquities.' 

It  was  the  very  voice  of  Vreda,  audit  was  no  more  astounding 
that  the  dead  voice  should  sotmd  ill  his  ears  again  than  that  any 
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amongst  this  wretched  band  should  call  down  blessings  upc^i 
those  \rho  had  doomed  them  to  sword  and  fire,  and  slain  thsi 
dearest  by  strange  tortures.  Feltor  stood  as  it  were  entmneed, 
and  for  a  time  heard  no  more.  There  was  no  longer  any  terra 
upon  him,  but  a  wild  unearthly  something  unknown  till  now  begas 
to  flutter  at  his  heart.  Pang  followed  pang, — he  knew  not  what 
it  might  be — his  heart  felt  near  to  bursting,  and  as  this  nev 
stupendous  thing — this  sublimity  of  human  pity  and  forgiTeness» 
God-inspired,  smote  truly  home,  he  fell  in  a  mad  transport  of 
tears.    Pride  and  shame  fought  alike,  but  alike  were  home  away. 

When  at  length  this  inward  storm  had  spent  itself  he 
struggled  to  his  knees,  and  saw  uncertain  and  distorted  throogh 
his  tears  a  woman  robed  in  white  who  held  a  child  by  the  hand 
and  looked  dovni  upon  him.  He  dashed  both  hands  across  his 
eyes  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  moonlight  broad  and  full  was  on  Vreda's  face,  but  he  saw 
there  no  likeness  of  her  self  that  had  been.  The  &ce  was  of  a 
lofty  beauty,  and  wore  a  tranquil  sadness.  The  star-like  eyes 
looked  on  Feltor  with  pure  pity.  He  stood  before  her  with  the 
child's  sense  of  awe,  and  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  hides  ihe 
thoughts  of  men  from  men  seemed  drawn  away  from  him. 

*  These  things  are  strange  to  thee,  Feltor,'  said  Vreda,  *and 
but  a  little  while  ago  were  strange  to  all  men.' 

The  king  stood  silent  and  dared  no  more  to  look  at  her. 
Her  soul  yearned  over  him  and  his  guilt  and  darkness. 

*  This  is  thy  child  and  Vreda's,'  she  said.  He  looked  up  at 
her  with  eyes  of  sudden  terror.  *  Fear  not  what  I  may  know. 
Fear  thine  own  soul  and  fly  from  thine  own  guilt.' 

Her  voice  was  sweet  with  pity.  Feltor  had  not  spoken,  but  he 
had  framed  the  words  within  his  mind. 

*  It  was  not  I *     She  raised  a  hand  against  him. 

*  Lie  not  in  thine  own  heart,  Feltor.  Thou  mayst  speak  to  me 
of  these  things  hereafter.  But  this  is  thy  child,  flesh  of  thy 
flesh,  and  bone  of  thy  bone.  And  Hanun  hath  maimed  him,  and 
he  hath  lain  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.' 

*  These  things,'  stammered  Feltor,  *  were  not  of  my  doing.' 
As  he  spoke  he  rebelled  against  himself.  *  Why  should  I  answer 
to  thee?' 

*  Answer  thyself,  Feltor.  'Twas  Vreda  made  thee  king,  and 
clothed  thee  in  love,  and  heaped  kindness  upon  thee— and  the 
child  is  hers  and  thine.' 

« What  knowest  thou  of  Vreda?' 
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'  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  I  know,'  she  answered  patiently.  ^  I 
am  not  here  to  chide.  Have  pity  on  thyself,  Feltor,  and  have  pity 
on  the  child.' 

Conscience,  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  that  savage  soul,  took 
xniraculous  growth  beneath  these  words  and  sprang  to  giant  size. 
The  commonplace  of  cruelty  grew  hideous  to  him.  He  fell  upon 
liis  knees  and  holding  out  his  arms  to  the  child  looked  on  him 
with  eyes  filled  with  a  new  hunger.  The  lad  stood  in  the  moon- 
light shrinking  back  from  him  and  holding  Vreda's  robe,  but 
there  was  a  childish  courage  in  his  face.  A  gleam  of  his  dead 
mother,  a  touch  of  Feltor*8  self,  mingled  in  his  look. 

'  Dost  fear  me,  Wankard  ? '  asked  the  king.  At  that  instant 
he  felt  that  he  had  given  his  own  flesh  to  the  torture,  and  the  fir3t 
tou(th  of  fatherly  feeling  he  had  known  since  Vreda's  death  made 
his  eyes  dim..  *  Have  no  fear,'  he  cried ;  *  none  shall  hurt  thee 
more.  Thy  father  is  king,  lad,  when  all  is  said,  and  he  that  shall 
but  breathe  unkindly  on  thee  will  I  slit  at  the  throat.  Come 
hither,  Wankard.    I  have  forgotten  thee  too  long.' 

Wankard  moved  timidly,  but  Vreda  persuaded  him  forward 
with  a  gentle  hand.  Feltor  strained  him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
him  again  and  again. 

<  Hast  thy  mother's  eyes,'  he  said  tenderly ;  and  then  rising 
with  a  sudden  fury,  he  went  raving  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight 
and  the  shadow.  '  His  mother !  Fool,  to  barter  gold  for  lead, 
to  sell  truth  for  a  liar,  and  a  wife  for  a  wanton  I  That  jay  of 
Deva  shall  roast  for  it.' 

Then  he  ran  back  to  Wankard  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
half-savage  caresses  until  the  boy  cried  out  for  fear. 

•Did  I  harm  thee?  Nay,  pretty  blossom!  Who  should 
hurt  anything  like  thee  ?    How  found  I  the  heart  ?' 

And  the  savage  heart  thus  wakened  could  hardly  have  enough 
of  its  love  feast. 

^  Shalt  be  brave  to-morrow,  dear  one.  Shalt  go  as  a  king's 
sou  should,  with  a  leopard-skin  for  thy  shoulders,  and  a  sword— 
wouldst  like  a  sword  ?  Ay  ?  And  if  any  doeth  thee  spite  wilt 
out  with  iron  upon  him,  I  warrant  me.  Art  pup  of  the  game, 
mine  own  lad!' 

Then  again  he  set  him  down  swiftly,  and  again  went  raging 
up  and  down. 

^Hanun  hath  potions?  I  will  have  him  by  the  throat  like- 
wise. How  should  I  forget  mine  own  flesh  and  blood,  but  becaUtfd 
of  their  drugs  and  enchantments  ?  I  will  bum  out  the  brood ' 
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^  G-ive  not  thine  heart  to  vengeance.' 
He  paused  in  a  wrathful  amaze. 

*  And  to  what  then  should  I  give  mine  heart  ?  *    He  laughed  i:  1 
the  very  madness  of  the  rebuke  even  in  the  height  of  his  anger. 
<  Give  me  the  child/  he  said. 

*  He  shall  be  with  thee  at  sunrise,*  Vreda  ansrrered. 

*  And  why  not  now?'  he  asked,  with  a  new  sullenneas  of  fare 
and  voice. 

*  I  go  to  seek  Heurtan,'  she  answered,  •  and  he  and  the  cL^  - 
shall  come  to  thee  together.' 

*AyI'  said  Feltor.  *They  chased  Heurtan  also,  because  he 
had  too  shrewd  a  wit  for  Wenegog.  Didst  love  Heurtan,  lai 
didst  not?' 

*  Yea,  I  love  Heurtan,'  said  the  boy 

'  Shalt  have  him  with  thee  again,'  cried  the  king*,  snatchirc 
him  up  once  more  in  his  arms.  ^  And  he  and  thee  shall  go 
bravely  together.' 

*  I  will  bring  them  both  at  sunrise,'  said  Vreda.  Keltor  set 
Wankard  upon  his  feet ;  the  child  ran  to  her,  and  sbe  took  hiia 
by  the  hand.  *  Thy  light  is  dawning,  Feltor.  Thou  majst  yet 
be  worthy  to  sit  amongst  the  lowly.' 

She  moved  away,  leading  the  child,  and  Feltor  stood  in  amaze- 
ment, staring  after  her.  The  words  were  the  words  of  madnesi^ 
but  yet  they  left  some  dim  echo  of  great  meaning.  He  listened  to 
it  as  he  had  listened  when  a  child  to  the  mysterious  voices  of  the 
forest  wind,  conscious  of  deeps  and  spaces  in  his  mind  which  be 
had  not  known  before. 

Vreda  and  Wankard  vanished  in  the  intricacies  of  the  wood* 
land  path.  Feltor  turned  away,  and  having  cast  about  for  a 
moment — for  he  had  wandered  here  with  no  marking  of  his 
own  footsteps — hit  upon  his  homeward  road,  and  followed  it.  An 
hour's  swift  walking  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  His 
heart  had  been  filled  with  strange  thoughts,  and  he  had  by  turns 
raged  and  melted  as  he  remembered  Barzelhold  and  Wankard. 
But  now  as  he  pushed  the  last  branch  aside  the  lust  of  blood  shot 
through  him  like  a  fire,  for  a  bare  three  hundred  yards  away 
Osweng  ran  across  the  clearing,  in  full  moonlight.  The  king 
skirting  the  wood,  and  holding  to  its  shadow,  sped  in  the  same 
direction. 

Osweng  ran  towards  a  group  of  stone  huts  which  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  forest.  Feltor  racing  silently  on  the  greensward, 
and  watching  Osweng  with  sidelong  eyes  of  hatred,  saw  him 
enter  the  central  hut. 
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*Hanun?'  he  asked  himself.  *What  should  he  be  doing 
^witli  Hanun  at  this  hour  ? ' 

He  saw  a  light  gleam  through  the  doorway  as  Osweng  pushed 
tlie  banging  of  skins  aside,  and  running  softly  after  him  paused, 
orouching  beneath  the  wall.  He  heard  a  sound  of  breathing  at 
liis  shoulder,  and  turned  with  his  hand  at  his  knife. 

♦  What  dost  here,  Roedweg  ? ' 

*  I  saw  and  followed.' 
^  Listen.' 

The  two  crouched  near  the  hanging  of  skins  together,  and 
each  set  his  soul  in  bis  ears. 


Hanun  was  Wenegog's  right  arm,  his  executioner,  his  adviser,  his 
slave,  and  now  and  then  his  master.     The  man  was  bom  out  of 
his  time.    A  thousand  years  later  he  might  have  been  burned 
as   a  magician.    Five  hundred  years  later  still  he  might  have 
achieved  greatness   as  a  mocking  philosopher.    Bom  where  he 
was,  he  used  the  supple  dexterities  of  his  mind  and  the  prac- 
tised nimbleness  of  his  hands  for  the  invention  and  working  of 
miracles  for  the  support  of  a  faith  he  laughed  at,  and  would  with 
whole  heart  have  despised  but  for  the  fact  that  its  skilful  pro- 
fession brought  wealth  and  power.    For  his  time  he  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  he  loved  to  converse  with  strange  people.     He  had 
met  mariners  from  the  far  East,  and  soldiers  and  priests  from 
Borne,  and  having  made  such  study  of  the  religions  of  the  earth 
as  was  possible  for  him,  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  Odan 
and  There,  Wodon  and  Freja,  Jehovah  and  Jesus,  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  were  alike  non-existent.    As  a  means  of  providing  a 
comfortable  living  for  a  priesthood,  any  one  of  them  seemed  to 
him  as  good  as  any  other ;  and  though  he  went  through  his  own 
public  business  with  a  grave  face,  he  made  up  for  his  self-restraint 
by  an  increase  of  inward  laughter. 

In  person  he  was  spare  and  tall,  and  there  was  a  certain 
malignant  devil  of  suavity  in  his  face — the  complacency  of  a  fed 
tiger.  He  sat,  at  the  moment  of  Osweng's  arrival,  in  act  to 
prepare  a  miracle  for  the  next  feast  day.  About  his  arm,  beneath 
his  wide  bell-shaped  sleeve,  was  curled  a  fangless  adder,  and  in 
his  right  hand  he  poised  a  frog.  The  trouble  of  the  trick  lay  in 
teaching  the  frog  at  a  signal  to  leap  into  the  open  bosom  of  his 
robe,  and  in  inducing  the  adder,  at  a  simultaneous  sign,  to  crawl 
from  the  sleeve.     Osweng  slid  into  the  chamber  at  the  mome- 
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when  the  trick  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  performed,  Tz.- 
frog  leapt  into  the  robe — the  snake  writhed  out  of  it.  Hann 
rose  smiling.  To  Osweng's  eye  the  thing  looked  like  a  tiransn*:- 
tation. 

'  Have  no  fear,  my  child/  said  the  dmid,  risiiigr  with  a  coorth 
grace.  ^  For  them  that  have  studied  nature  she  hath  no  wopders. 
Twere  as  easy  to  make  a  toad  of  thee  as  a  snake  of  the  frog  thi^c 
sawest  but  now.' 

The  Lennian's  face  took  a  comfortless  aspect  at  this  state* 
ment,  and  Hanun,  turning  to  drop  the  snake  into  a  wicke: 
basket,  sent  the  frog  dexterously  after  him,  and  imprisoned  botb 
with  an  oaken  lid. 

^  She  hath  consented,'  said  Osweng. 

*  Good,'  returned  Hanun.     *  Youth  will  still  be  served.     1d€ 
hunt  passeth  by  here  to-morrow  ?  *    Osweng  nodded.     ^  She  can 
feign  well,  and  must  feign   her  best  to-morrow.       Have   her 
qualmish  ere  she  starts,  until  the  king  himself  shall  beseech  her 
to  rest  at  home.     This  will  she  in  no  wise  do,  being   bright  and 
brave,  and  keen  after  the  chase.   Then  again  must  she  be  touched 
with  qualm  at  the  starting,  and  again  be  too  keen  on  the  chase  to 
return.     But  here,  without,  she  must  be  seized  with  great  pains 
and  cry  out  upon  Hanun  and  his  herbs  of  soothing,  and  awhile 
she  shall  be  here  for  quiet  in  my  care,  until  a  score  of  thy  lads  of 
Lennia  fall  upon  me  and  bind  me  and  gag  me,  and  thou  ridest 
away  with  thy  prize  to  the  border.    And  when  that  cometh  to 
pass,  if  thou  hast  a  value  for  thy  prize  or  thy  weasand,  ride  fiist.' 

*  Trust  me  for  that,'  said  Osweng.  *  The  fool  saw  ns  to-night, 
sitting  handed  together  at  table,  and  went  out  with  never  a 
word.     He  hath  no  courage  to  face  a  Lennian.' 

Osweng's  braggart  smile  went  sick  and  ghastly  at  that  second, 
for  the  king  with  a  gleam  in  his  hand  dashed  through  the  door- 
way. Hanun  moved  forward  by  instinct,  and  the  uplifted  blade 
struck  deep  into  his  breast.  The  Lennian  ran  crouching  with  an 
inarticulate  cry  of  terror,  and  ere  Feltor  could  withdraw  the  blade 
had  slipped  into  the  night.  He  set  his  supple  Umbs  to  run,  bnfc 
a  huge  buffet  felled  him  at  the  first  stride,  and  before  his  scattered 
senses  had  again  gathered  themselves  together,  Boedweg  had 
thonged  him  wrist  and  ankle,  and  stood  carelessly  astride  of  him. 

Feltor  emerged  from  the  hut,  and  Eoedweg,  turning  his  head 
upon  his  big  shoulders,  pointed  at  the  prostrate  Osweng  with  a 
laugh.     The  king  struck  at  the  prostrate  figure  with  his  foot, 

*  Up,  hound,  and  march ! ' 
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Boedweg  drew  his  knife  and  slashed  the  thong  whioh  bound 
Osweng's  ankles. 

'  I  am  thy  gaest,  Feltor/  said  the  chieftain.  ^  I  demand  safe- 
conduct  to  my  own  borders.' 

*  Shalt  go  parcel-wise,'  said  Eoedweg ;  *  a  joint  at  a  time.' 

*  The  fool  saw  ye  last  night  ? '  said  Feltor.  He  put  his  sandalled 
foot  upon  Osweng's  throat,  and  moved  it  lightly  there  with  a 
jocund  ferocity.  *  And  he  saw  ye  handed  ?  And  he  had  no 
courage  to  face  a  Lennian  ? ' 

With  that  he  trod  so  fiercely  that  the  captive's  life  was  near 
being  choked  out  of  him,  but  then,  reflecting  that  he  was  parting 
with  vengeance  too  lightly,  he  drew  back. 

<  Bring  him  on,'  he  said,  and  lest  he  should  yield  to  his  own 
impulse  walked  away. 

•May  it  please  thee  to  rise,  sweet  sir,'  smiled  Eoedweg.  *  I 
am  but  one  of  the  rougher  sort,  and  scarce  meet  for  such  dainty 
company,  but  we  must  needs  travel  together  for  a  time.  And  if 
I  smote  thee  but  now  a  soldier  must  needs  follow  orders,  and  I 
am  like  to  smite  thee  again.' 

*  The  word  of  this  will  come  tingling  to  thine  ears  in  a  while,' 
groaned  Osweng  as  fioedweg  plucked  him  to  his  feet. 

*It  may  reach  mine,'  said  Eoedweg,  who  was  in  excellent 
good  humour.     *  But  thine  ?  I  doubt  me.' 

*  I  am  a  vassal  of  Bome,'  cried  Osweng. 

*  Grandam's  beard  ! '  said  Eoedweg.  *  Here  is  a  thing  to  brag 
on !  Move  quicklier,  fair  sir,  lest  I  pinch  thee  'twixt  thumb  and 
finger  and  mar  thee  for  the  king's  uses.' 

Feltor  paused  ahead,  and  awaited  them. 

*  Bring  him  to  the  eating-hall,'  he  said  briefly,  *  and  see  that 
be  escapes  thee  not.' 

*He  hath  no  envy  to  run,'  replied  Eoedweg.  *He  hath  a 
hare's  talent  that  way,  yet  he  goeth  slow  as  a  snail.  Will  thy 
daintiness  stir  somewhat  more  sprightly?  I  am  beholden  to 
thee.' 

At  a  prick  from  Eoedweg's  long  sword  Osweng  leapt  with  a 
faint  cry  of  fear  and  pain.  Feltor  strode  on  grimly  in  front,  and 
reaching  the  palace  walked  at  once  into  Barxelhold's  chamber. 
A  bronze  lamp  stood  burning  in  a  niche  at  the  head  of  the  couch, 
and  she  lay  asleep  with  one  hand  beneath  her  cheek.  She  was 
half  nude,  and  a  light  Italian  shawl  covered  her  barely  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees.  Her  breast  heaved  tranquilly,  and  she 
smiled  in  her  dreams.    Her  yellow  hair  streamed  unconfined,  half 
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veiling  her  neck  and  shoulden  One  foot  had  fallexi  oyrer  I 
edge  of  the  couch  and  hung  there  in  the  prettj  neg^ligieiioe 
sleep. 

Feltor  stood  awhile  regarding  her,  and  then  sank  to  a  low  s« 
near  the  couch,  and  bending  forward  with  folded  arms  fell  i 
wondering  how  so  much  beauty  hid  so  treacherous  a  heart.  PJ 
knew  her  falsehood  beyond  doubt,  and  yet  the  beauty  of  her  lac 
and  body  held  him.  Barbarian  as  he  was,  the  shame  of  thj 
bondage  was  loathsome  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from  it  and  he 
with  a  lingering  repugnance.  It  was  a  man's  right  to  kill  her  ai 
she  lay  there,  and  thinking  thus  he  drew  the  knife,  still  wet  witi 
the  blood  of  Hanun,  from  his  girdle.  The  shameful  sweetness 
held  him  too  strongly,  and  the  weapon  went  back  to  its  place. 
He  had  not  the  right  to  kill  her  unheard.  It  was  but  a  poor  ex- 
cuse, yet  it  served.  The  tiunult  of  his  thoughts  numbed  his 
mind,  and  his  emotions  became  obscure,  like  multitudinous  sounds 
mixing  and  lost  in  one  another. 

He  thought  of  his  dead  consort,  and  the  pride,  reverence,  and 
tenderness  which  his  lust  for  Barxelhold  had  slain  and  buried. 
He  thought  of  the  scene  in  the  forest,  and  the  passion  of  tears 
which  had  but  now  mastered  him ;  of  his  child  and  the  new  ten- 
derness which  had  assailed  himself;  of  the  mysterious  visitant  of 
whom  men  spoke  as  Ashtali,  and  the  strange  power  she  held ;  ol 
that  mad  tribe  who  prayed  their  god  to  bless  their  enemies.    Then, 
dimly,  the  fancy  touched  him — if  all  men  were  of  that  mind 
revenge  was  at  an  end.    He  had  slain  Hanun  for  aught  he  knew 
or  cared,  and  yet  if  all  the  world  were  mad  with  mercy,  Wenegog 
would  have  no  strife  against  him.    It  might  be  well  to  be  at  peace 
with  Wenegog.    Touched  thus,  his  mind,  dulled  as  it  was,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  reasonableness  in  the  fantastic  craze. 

The  slow  hght  of  dawn  broadened  in  the  space  between  the 
hangings  and  the  roof,  and  the  flame  of  the  lamp  grew  pale  and 
sickly.  There  was  a  little  stir  outside,  and  Boedweg's  voice 
growled  at  Osweng.  At  this  Feltor's  slumbering  rage  awoke 
again,  and  so  stirred  within  him,  that  in  pure  dread  of  it  he  stole 
from  the  chamber,  and  laying  the  stained  knife  upon  the  table 
went  back  weaponless.  Whether  the  growing  light  disturbed  her 
or  the  sound  of  Feltor's  stealthy  footsteps  brought  suspicion  to 
her  mind,  Barxelhold  stirred  and  murmured.  The  king  stood 
stone  still  and  listened.  Her  face  lay  upturned  to  the  grey  hght 
and  she  smiled. 

*  Osweng,'  she  breathed  softly. 
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<  Ay  ?  '  said  Feltor  drily.    There  was  a  sudden  harshness  in 
is  throat. 

she  awoke  and  stared  at  him  with  frightened  eyes,  as  yet  nn« 
^rtaio  and  full  of  sleep,  as  if  he  were  some  monster  of  her  dreams. 
«  Askest  for  Osweng  ? '  Feltor  demanded  with  a  threatening 
juiet.      *  H®  is  nigh  at  hand.' 

^  Osweng  ? '  she  answered,  looking  at  him  with  a  feigned  won- 
^^x*  *  Why  should  I  ask  for  Osweng  ?  Art  worth  many  Oswengs 
to  my  thinking,  Feltor.' 

Broad  awake  now,  and  with  all  her  wits  at  work,  she  slipped 
from  the  couch  with  a  face  of  smiling  innocence,  and  catching  the 
light  shawl  of  Italian  stufif  about  her  shoulder,  advanced  towards 
him.     Ue  put  out  a  hand  against  her,  and  she  reading  the  re- 
solved and  stony  purpose  in  his  face,  clutched  the  hand  in  both 
hers  and  sought  his  eyes  with  a  candid  appeal  so  pure  and  true  to 
look  at  that  his  rage  took  a  sort  of  wonder  into  it.     Her  look 
changed  to  a  frightened  perplexity. 

*  Osweng?'  she  said  again,  as  if  she  sought  for  something  v^ 
hex  mind.    *  Osweng  ?    What  is  this  of  Osweng  ? ' 

The  shawl  slipped  from  her  and  she  stood  lustrous  in  her  owti 
naked  whiteness  from  head  to  foot,  her  blue  eyes  clear  as  twi^ 
stars,  hex  tender  figure  half  crouching  in  false  wonder  and  sup*" 
pliance. 

*Thou  vile  innocence!'    cried  Feltor.     'This    of   Osweng^ 
t)idst  sit  hand  in  hand  with  him  before  mine  eyes  last  night? ' 
*  Ko^  no  V  she  cried,  as  if  in  a  wild  wonder.     *  Feltor ! ' 
'Didst  plot  to  fly  with  him  to-day?'  he  asked,  still  holdi^^ 
her  at  arm's  length. 

'Fly  ?'    Her  eyes  wandered  hither  and  thither  in  a  seerai''^  & 
amazement,  as  if  to  ask  what  madness  this  might  he. 

'  Didst  plan  to  fall  sick  nigh  the  house  of  Hanun  ? '  m 

'Peltorl   Feltor  I    He   is   crazed.     The  gods  have  mere^^ 
lJo,YeltoT,nor  ^ 

'Quit  tliis  fooUng,'  said  Feltor,  and  suddenly  the  flam^     ^  , 
^siOTv  burned  through  the  bonds  which  held  him.     *  Roedvre  g   ' 
he  shouted,  *  briug  tliat  villain  hither  \ '  ^ 

He  flung  BarxeMd  from  him,  and  dragged  the  curtai»^    ^^ 
tos  aside.   Slie,  ^itt  a  cry,  seized  the  fallen  shawl  and  darti :^« 
7  ;J'  '^^^^  ^'^  ^«8elf  there.      Roedweg  appeared  for  an  inst^-*^  . 


iutheactol  thrusting  Osweng  into  the  chamber,  and  then  dropI>«^^ 
™8^^J^)^^  seized  stumbling  captive  in  a  swift  »^» 


Pwp,  am  and  ankle,  and  swunff  him  high.    His  ^^ 
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etxength  was  trebled  by  his  rage.  Osweng  slirieked  and  writhed, 
and  Barxelhold  lifted  her  white  face  and  half  arose  in  terror. 
« Wilt  have  him  ? '  roared  Felton  *  Take  him ! ' 
He  dashed  the  figure  at  her  feet  The  body  fell  with  a  dull 
crash,  and  then  lay  motionless  without  a  xnoan«  For  a  mere 
second  Feltor  and  Barxelhold  glared  at  each  other,  and  then  with 
a  wild  and  anguished  caU  upon  his  name  the  queen  flung  herself 
bodily  upon  Osweng,  and,  raising  his  head  from  the  ground, 
strove  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  with  the  priceless  shawl  whicl 
had  covered  hen 

*  What  is  this  of  Osweng?'  cried  the  king,  with  a  wild  irony. 
*  Hast  dropped  the  hood  ?  *  He  groped  about  his  girdle  for  his 
knife,  and  looking  up,  as  her  hands  vainly  clas{>ed  Osweng's  head, 
she  saw  the  gesture  and  knew  its  meaning.  *My  knife  I'  he 
muttered ;  *  where  is  my  knife  ? ' 

He  dashed  from  the  chamber,  and  Barxelhold  felt  that  her 
last  breath  was  near.    In  that  supreme  moment  the  scenes  of  her 
whole  life  flashed  with  an  intense  rapidity  before  her.     Her  first 
sight  of  Feltor  when  he  came  newly  home  from  war  against  ^t 
Roman  invader — the  glade  where  he  flrst  spoke  to  her  of  love— 
her  father's  chamber  where  the  news  of  his  near  marriage  with 
the  queen  came  to  her — the  road  in  the  oak-grove  where  Wenegog 
had  broached  his  plot  for  Vreda's  death — the  couch  nigh  which 
she  shrank — the  same  couch — with  Vreda's  pale  face  and  eyes  of 
suffering  shining  from  it — her  own  arm  about  the  sufferer's  neck— 
the  devilish  potion  in  her  own  hand.     She  saw  the  helpless  head  fall 
back — she  seemed  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  graven  goblet  as  it 
fell.     All  this  in  a  dozen  heart-beats  of  uttermost  fear. 

The  curtain  moved.  She  covered  and  closed  her  eyes  in 
expectation  of  the  end.  A  voice  rose  in  the  antechamber,  and 
she  knew  it  for  the  voice  of  Vreda. 

*  Stay !     What  wouldst  thou  do  ?     She  is  thy  wife  !' 

Then  she  heard  the  clash  and  clatter  of  a  blade  which  fell 
upon  the  floor. 


(  To  ht  continued.) 
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IF  one  may  judge  by  the  American  magazines,  no  literary  topic 
is  more  interesting  than  the  theory  and  practice  of  Fiction. 
What  is  Bealism  ?  How  reah'stic  is  it  right  to  be  ?  Can  a  book 
that  is  popular  be  Literature  (with  a  capital  L)  ?  or  is  Literature 
a  manner  of  writing  so  refined  and  tormented  that  very  few  people 
want  to  read  it,  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  reviewers  ?  What 
manner  of  thing  is  the  Great  American  Novel  to  be,  and  when 
are  we  to  look  for  its  coming  ?  With  these  and  similar  questions 
the  critics  divert  themselves  and  their  more  philosophic  readers. 

#     « 

« 

As  to  the  Great  American  Novel,  why  should  there  be  any  at 
all  ?  Is  every  country  bound  to  have  a  Great  Novel  ?  Kussia 
seems  to  have  nothing  but  great  novels,  according  to  the  adorers 
of  MM.  Tolstoi  and  Dostoievsky.  Is  any  one  of  these  the  Great 
Bussian  Novel  ?  I  cannot  say  *  yea '  or  *  nay  *  from  personal  ex- 
perience ;  it  is  so  easy  to  make  oneself  miserable  without  reading 
Bussian  novels,  which  Is  mere  extra  expense,  like  getting  a  stool  to 
be  sad  on.  Has  France  any  Great  French  Novel,  and,  if  so,  which 
is  it  ?  The  Trois  Mouequetairee  it  is,  *  for  my  money,*  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says.  Has  England  a  Great  English  Novel,  and  again, 
if  80,  which  ?  Tom  JoneSy  probably,  if  we  may  agree  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Spain  is  the  only  country  one  can  think  of  that 
really  has  a  Great  National  Novel ;  needless  to  name  it.  Then 
why  should  the  States  expect  to  have  a  Great  American  Novel, 
and  to  be  blessed  above  other  peoples  in  this  matter  ?  One  is 
inclined  to  say  that  if  there  must  be  a  Great  American  Novel  it 
has  arrived  already.  *  There  will  come  no  other  Odysseus  hence- 
forth for  ever,'  said  the  real  hero.  And  the  novel  was  Uncle 
Tom'e  Cahin. 

»     • 

When  novels  are  so  much  written  about,  it  is  odd  that  nobody 
turns  to  the  impressions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    At  the  close  of  his 
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life,  between  1829-1831,  he  wrote  autobiographical  prefiices  ix^  hi* 
romances,  and  he  had  spoken  even  more  freely  before,  for  example 
in  the  epistle  of  Captain  Clutterbuck,  prefixed  to  the  Fariuna 
of  Nigd.    How  good-humoured  is  that  discourse  I     The  Abbei 
and  the  Monastery  had  been  no  great  triumphs,    and  Scott  di«- 
cusses  success  and  failure  in  his  art  with  a  manly  wag]giflhne9i 
and  sense.    He  does  not  pose  as  a  genius,  as  an  artist,  as  a  person 
with  a  mission.    ^  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  I  write  for  general 
amusement,'  he  cries,  and  openly  shows  the  reader  why  he  chose 
this  topic  and  avoided  that,  and  how  he  selected  the  names  of  hi^ 
new  romances.    A  name  should  let  out  nothing  of  the  story,  nor 
should  the  matter  be  babbled  about  beforehand  in  Literary  Grossip, 
exciting  false  expectations  and  hopes  to  be  unfulfilled.     If  the 
Public  don't  like  his  supernatural  effects,  why,  away  with  ghosts 
and  White  Ladies.    *  Not  a  Cock  Lane  scratch,  my  son — not  one 
bounce  on  the  drum  of  Tedworth.'    And  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  Scott 
answers,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  words  of  the  con- 
demned slave,  ^  Am  I  to  blame,  oh  Athenians,  who  hare  given 
you  one  happy  day  ? '    Scott  is  all  for  advising  a  popular  anthor 
not  to  bother  about  his  *  reputatioil,'  but  to  *  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  and  hoist  sail  while  the  wind  is  fair.'   Had  he  written  John 
Jngleaant  he  would  not  have  ended  there,  but  poured  forth  new 
romances,  with  every  artifice  of  variety,  with  every  precaation 
against  repeating  his  efiects.    To  this  Captain  Clutterbuck  replies 
that  Scott  should  take  more  time  and  ^take  more  trouble  to 
arrange  his  story.'    But  the  Magician  answers  that  he  cannot 
arrange  his  story — ^that  his  persons  run  away  with  him.     ^  There 
is  a  demon  who  sits  on  the  feather  of  my  pen  when  I  begin  to 
write,  and  leads  it  astray  from  the  purpose.  •  .  •  When  I  light  on 
such  a  character  as  Bailie  Jarvie  or  Dalgetty,  my  imagination 
brightens,  and  my  conception  becomes  clearer  at  every  step  I 
take  in  his  company.  •  •  •  If  I  resist  the  temptation  as  you  adWse 
me,  my  thoughts  become  prosy,  flat,  and  dull ;  I  write  painfully  to 
myself,  and  under  a  consciousness  of  flagging  which  makes  me 
flag  still  more.'    Then  Scott  faces  the  question  of  exhausting  his 
vein.    *  The  world  say  you  will  run  yourself  out.'    •  The  world 
say  true,  and  what  then  ? '    That  is  a  manly  and  sensible  view  of 
the  whole  topic.    A  novelist  writes  to  amuse  the  public,  and  for 
his   own   profit  and  amusement.     He  should  not  consider  too 
curiously.     He  should  not  worry  about  analysis,  and  about  com- 
petition with  nature,  and  a  dozen  terms  of  criticism.    He  should 
write  as  his  *  demon  9a  the  feather  of  the  pen '  inspires  him,  if  h^ 
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is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  demon  on  his  pen,  as  Paracelsus  had 

one  in  his  sword-hilt.    He  should  not  stint  his  vein  to  serve  his 

reputation,  as  miners  limit  the  output  at  the  pit's  mouth.    He 

should  not  confine  himself  wholly  to  one  set  of  scenes,  Scotch  or 

African  or  metropolitan.  He  should  be  something  of  a  Gentleman 

of  Fortune,  and  seek  his  booty  on  every  sea.  That  was  the  opinion, 

at  least,  of  a  novelist  very  successful  and  highly  respected  in  his 

profession.    But  it  is  a  wide  profession,  with  room  for  everybody, 

from  Miss  Yonge  to  Ouida,  and  from  M.  Zola  to  Mark  Twain.    I 

for  one  prefer  ♦  the  big  Bow-wow  style ; '  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and 

yet  the  bow-wow  did  not  silence  Jane  Austen, 

How  hard  it  is  for  people  to  understand  each  other!  In 
America  they  appear  not  to  know  Mudie's  Select  Ubrary,  with  all 
that  it  means.  The  following  extract  is  from  an  American 
periodical.  Book  Chaty  devoted  to  matters  bookish ; — 

Andrew  Lang,  in  commenting  on  international  copyright  in  Long- 
man's Magazinb,  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  American  novelist.  '  How 
can  the  young  and  ardent  literary  **  school  marm," '  he  says,  *  hope  to 
BeM  her  Fopay*8  Ways;  a  Connecticut  Idyl,  for  1*60  dollar,  when  you 
can  have  Tfecuure  Island,  Kidnapped,  and  the  AraMan  Nights  all  in 
one  pamphlet  for  ten  cents  9 '  On  the  other  hand,  will  Mr.  Lang  kindly 
inform  ns  how  a  sensible  Englishman  can  pay  thirty-one  shillings  for  a 
three- volume  accordion  about  The  Ghost  that  Wcdks^  at  Ifoon,  or  The 
Mystery  of  Minton  Manse,  when  he  can  get  English  reprints  of  the 
works  of  Howells,  James,  Stockton,  Mark  Twain,  and  other  American 
writers  for  from  one  to  two  shillings  9 

Yes,  Mr.  Lang  will  kindly  inform  the  writer  in  Booh  Chat, 
that  no  sensible  Englishmen,  nor  even  Idiotic  or  Baving  English- 
men, ever  *  pay  thirty-one  shillings  for  a  three-volume  accordion ' 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  ^  about  The  Ohost  that  Walks  at  Noon.^ 
The  only  story  I  ever  saw  with  such  a  title  was  called  The  Day 
Ohostj  and  he  sedulously  watered  the  lawn-tennis  ground  with 
buckets  of  gore.  But  he  only  cost  a.  shilling.  The  only  pur- 
chaser of  novels  nominally  priced  at  thirty-one  shillings  are  the 
owners  of  Circulating  Libraries,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
thirty-one  shillings  is  not  the  price  to  the  Trade.  But  these 
thirty  and  one  pieces  of  silver  are  part  of  a  system  as  complicated, 
as  intelligible,  as  exemplary  in  its  working  as  our  system  of  Party 
Government,  and  one  cannot  blame  Book  Chat  for  not  under- 
standing itt 
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But  one  does  not  understand  how  American  authors  can  copy- 
right their  works  here,  while  we  cannot  copyright  ours  there.  I* 
this  fair  trade?  Is  this  reciprocity?  For  example,  on  Mrs. 
Burnett's  Through  One  Administration  we  read,  *  copyrighted  bj 
Frances  Burnett,  1881.'  Nobody  grudges  Mrs.  Burnett  her  privi- 
lege, especially  as  there  is  one  extremely  good  scene  in  a  novel 
rather  too  long,  and  too  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  abont  how 
it  is  all  to  end.  But  why  can  we  never  read  *  copyrighted 
by' — any  English  author,  on  an  English  book  reprinted  in 
America  ?  Why  is  what  is  sauce  for  the  Bostonian  Swan,  let  us 
say,  not  sauce  for  the  Cockney  Gander  ?  There's  something  in 
this  world  amiss.  If  I  were  a  popular  author,  I  would  become  an 
American  citizen  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  permit.  Of  being  a  British  citizen,  'as  of  all  earthly 
pleasure,  cometh  satiety  at  last,'  to  quote  the  one  funny  thing  in 
the  works  of  the  Rector  of  Eversley.  Boating  men  may  remem- 
ber the  passage,  and  the  pleasure  of  which  the  monk  had  found 
satiety. 


For  this  extract  from  a  newspaper,  and  the  poem  which  it 
suggested,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Graham  Tomson.  It  was  a 
pretty  action  of  the  flower  girl's,  who  gave  all  her  goods  to  a 
brave  man  dead,  and  did  not  think  of  ^  the  market  price,'  nor  of 
her  own  supper, 

'It  was  a  toudiing  sight  in  Westboume  Orove  on  Thursday  after- 
noon when  a  womanly  heart  did  sudden  honour  to  the  funeral  of  tbe 
four  poor  fellows  who  lost  their  lives  heroically  in  the  fire.  Three  open 
hearses  carried  coffins,  each  laden  with  flowers ;  but  l^e  fourth  coffin 
was  entirely  bare  of  any  such  kindly  human  tribute.  At  the  comer  of 
Hereford  Bead  the  flower-girl  who  stands  by  the  Gaf(S  Boyal  saw  the 
sad  omission,  ran  forward  into  the  roadway,  and,  aided  by  an  attendant, 
threw  her  flowers  over  the  coffin.  It  was  generously  and  instinctivelj 
done,  without  show,  and  without  even  stopping  Uie  hearse ;  but  it 
.greatly  touched  all  who  saw  it.' 

AFTER  THE   FIRE. 

Four  lives  worthily  sped — 

Give  them  a  fair  God-speed ! 

Silence  and  sleep  their  meed, 
Best  in  a  restful  bed. 
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Common  enough,  we  say. 
Yet,  though  the  deed  be  small, 
He  -who  gives  life  gives  all, — 

Though  in  a  common  way. 

Scattered  from  head  to  feet 

Tenderly  covered  o'er. 

Three  of  the  sleepers  four 
Slept  under  garlands  sweet. 

But  the  last  bier  crowned  of  none 
Followed  them,  black  and  bare 
Through  the  drowsy  summer  air, 

In  the  yellow  summer  sun. 

In  a  far-oflf  world  and  dim, 
Strange  if  the  dead  man  knew 
That  of  all  the  flowers  they  threw 

There  was  never  a  flower  for  him  ! 

Only  a  common  lass. 

Standing  beside  the  way. 

Bartering  day  by  day 
Flowers  to  all  who  pass  - 

Only  a  common  lass. 

Selling  for  daily  bread 

Posies  of  white  and  red. 
Saw  the  bare  coffin  pass. 

Silent  and  swift  she  stept 

Into  the  dusty  road. 

Scattered  her  basket's  load 
Over  the  bier  unwept. 

Dust  on  the  flowers  for  dew, 
Only  her  eyes  were  dim. 
This  was  her  gift  to  him. 
Strange,  if  the  dead  man  knew ! 

G.  E.  T. 
• 

Is  *The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum,'  by  a  Lover  of  Angling 
(London.  Printed  for  Thos,  Bassett,  at  the  George,  near  St. 
DuQstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street,   1681),  a  book  familiar  to 
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collectors  of  old  books  on  fishing  ?    It  is  new  \k>  me,  and,  on 
hasty  glance,  I  have  not  observed  this  edition  of  1681   in  ti 
*Bibliotheca    Piscatorial      The    Author    speaks     of    Markfaas, 
Cotton,  Walton,  Venables,  and  others,  but  thinks  that  they  bar? 
not  exhausted  the   subject.     Like  good    old    Barker,    equal^r 
renowned  at  the  riverside  and  in  ambassadors'  kitchens,  he  is  IjlL 
of  giving  recipes  for  cooking.    They  are  as    rich  as  Bucklaw'> 
prescription  for  a  horse  with  a  sprain  in  the  Bride  of  LavMr^^- 
moor.     On  a  fly-leaf  Mr.  Charles  Kirby,  of  Globe  Court  in  Shoe 
Lane,  advertises  that  he  makes  ^  the  choicest  hooks.'     Hence  '  the 
Kirby  bend.'    Bods  ought  to  be,  our  *  anonymus '  author  telt 
us,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in  length.    There  were  giants 
in  the  land :  ten  feet  of  split  cane  is  long  enough  for  a  degenerate 
progeny.    The   neatest  rods  were  made   by  the    Arrowmaker. 
Some  old  owner  of  the  copy  of  the  book  which  is  mine  to-daj 
remarks,  on  the  margin,  that  hazel  tops  ^  will  be  oflten  in  danger 
to  break.'    This   seems  only  too  likely.    Yew   and   whalebone 
made  more  serviceable  tops.     As  for  lines,  *  Elect  not  your  hair 
from  lean,  poor,  or  diseased  Jades.'    Our  author,  though  he  knew 
not  gut,  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  angeling  for 
trout  with  worm  in  clear  water.     He  uses  the  Twatchell  worm, 
which  you  find  in  Churchyards,   at  night,  with  the   aid   of  a 
*Lan thorn.'    Your  worm  is  rather  a  gruesome   customer.     Of 
salmon  roe  he  says,  *  'tis  a  lovely  bait,'  and  so  it  is,  but  illegal. 
Our  author  is  very  well  seen  in  queer  baits,  for  example,  the 
berries  of  the  cuckoo-pint,  cherries,  oat-cake,  and  cheese.     Why 
not  caviare,  cigarettes,  and  cayenne  pepper  ?    An  amateur  who 
employs  *  Man's  fat,  and  Cat's  fat,'  will  stick  at  nothing.     What  a 
ghoul  this  churchyard-haunting  angler  must  have  been  ! 

This  last  receipt  would  have  suited  Praed's  ^  Bed  Fisherman,' 
but  what  would  our  Father,  Izaak,  have  said  to  it?  *  Take  the 
Bones  or  Scull  of  a  Dead-man,  at  the  opening  of  a  Grave,  and 
beat  the  same  into  powder,  and  put  of  this  powder  in  the  Moss 
wherein  you  keep  your  Worms,  but  others  like  Grave  Earth  as 
well.'  The  ATionyrnvs  should  be  an  angler  in  the  Lake  of 
Darkness, 


• 


Ancient  Greece,  though  one  seldoija  hears  of  it,  was  acquainted 
with  the  problem  of  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Wages,  and  with 
the  gay  grisette.  In  the  Anthologj^ — that  whispering  galleiy  full 
of  musical  voices  murmuring  the  burdens  of  more  thgn  ^  thop^pid 
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years — we  meet  with  the  workgirl  who  gives  up  work  becausfe  the 
gains  are  ^  starvation  wages,'  and  because  the  toil  deforms  and 
defaces  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty.  This  leader  of  so  large  a 
conipany  was  named  NicaretS,  and  the  snatch  of  verse  in  which 
she  is  commemorated  is  doubtfully  attributed  to  Nicarchus  (Anth. 
Pal.  AvMheraatica^  285). 

She  that  of  old  span  with  Athen6  wise, 

Nicarete, 
Hath  burned  her  tools  and  webs  in  sacriflcei 

Cypris,  to  thee  I 
'  Begone  1 '  she  cries,  '  ye  starveling  works  that  Wasted 

Our  flower  in  spring/ 
And  garlands  hath  she  ta'en,  and  lyre,  and  hosted 

With  them  that  sing : 
And  merrily  she  lives  in  love  and  pleasure^ 

And  still  a  tithe 
Of  all  her  gain  she  vows,  in  honest  measure, 

To  Cypris  blithe ! 

In  the  same  collection  (174)  is  an  epigram  on  girls  who  chose  the 
better  part : — 

Three  maidens^  PdllaS)  give  their  gifts  to  thee. 

The  slender  woof  can  they  like  spiders  spin, 
Bemo  her  basket  brings,  Arsinoe 

The  distaflf  whence  the  thread  falls  fine  and  thin, 
And  Bacchylis  the  shuttle  that  doth  sing 

A  busy  nightingale  among  the  thread, 
For  pure,  and  far  from  every  shameful  thing. 

These  maidens  maidenly  would  win  their  bread  ! 

* 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Kichard  Jefferies  should  remind 
Us  all  of  how  much  we  all  owe  to  this  pure  and  observant  writer, 
a  voice  from  the  country  in  this  age  of  overgrown  towns.  No 
man  ever  lived  the  literary  life  more  strenuously  or  with  more 
single  heart.  But  its  rewards  are  so  scanty,  when  thus  lived, 
that  his  family  is  left  in  need.  It  is  a  public  duty  to  aid  them, 
and  one  may  well  believe  that  a  very  small  gift  from  every  reader 
of  Mr.  Jefieries's  books  would  set  them  above  want  and  on  the  way 
to  become  useful  citizens.  The  life  of  Mr.  Jefieries  was  so 
hampered  by  disease  that  his  industry,  labouring  in  an  honour- 
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able  but  not  a  lucrative  field,  was  absolutely  unable  to  make  £ 
proper  provision  for  those  lie  left  behind  him.  He  wrote  chiIt 
for  people  with  hearts  and  poetic  instincts ;  they  are  not  a  tot 
large  public,  but  they  should  not  forget  their  bene&ctor. 

TO  R.  L.  S. 

(See  Underwoods.) 

Dear  Louis  of  the  awful  cheek. 

Who  told  you  it  was  right  to  speak, 

Where  all  the  world  might  hear  and  stare. 

Of  other  fellows'  <  brindled  hair '  ? 

*  Shadows  we  are,*  the  Sophist  knew — 

Shadows — *  and  shadows  we  pursue.' 

For  this  my  ghost  shall  chase  your  shadow 

From  Skerry  vore  to  Colorado. 

A.  Laxg. 
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FENNINeS' 


F  rtNRINbd  ^IIIIIB     HFIICDC 

s  CHILDREN'S  POWDERS.  I    "=-  ~.5^"ii!i*' 

^  ^"■'■.■fJl"vy^.J..!?A:J5:^"T' m  nnuBHS.  coins.  ASTuyA.Q.  jt^ 


For  Ch$ldren  Cutting  their  TeHh,  to  prevent  ConvuUUms, 

Ooostomtain Calomel, Opium.  Morphia,  or  anythinc  injurloiuto  "i 

a  tender  babe.  ^ 

loM  in  stamped  boxes,  at  U.  Ifd  and  tc  9d.  (neat  wvlnc),  with  ftdl  ^ 

directions.   Sent  port-free  tor  16  stamps.  — 

Direct  to  ALPBBn  FRKKiirofl.  West  Cowet,  I.W.  7 

llss4  rSNNINGS'  EVERT  MOTHER'S  BOOK,  which  eon-   _ 

tains  Talnable  Hinta  on  Feeding.  Teething,  Weanlnf,  Bleeping,  tte,  O 

Aak  7onr  Chemist  for  a  psn  copy. 


COUBHS,  COLOS,  ASTHMAS,  «e. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  Is.  lk<.  and  U.  Bt/.,  with 
dlrectioni,  sent  poet-free  for  15  stamps.  Diieet 
to  ALPBRD  FKHXlKes,  WeatCowes.  I.W. 
_The  largert  siae  boxes.  U.  M.  (» itampe,  post- 
free),  contain  three  times  the  qnantity  of  the 
small  boxee. 

R«fad  FENNINGS*  EVERYBODY'S 
DOCTOR.  Sent  post  free,  IS  itamps.  Direct, 
A.  rnxisea.  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


FENNXNOB*  EVBBT  MOTHBB'8  BOOK  sent  post-free  on  appliostion  by  letter 


Fry's  Cocoal 

B  «/        33  PRIZE  MEDMS 

'  r  UlC  *  awarded  totheFirm 

-Concentrated- 

wULUfl*        ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FORASAMPtCJklXSriMUfiALS 
J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

ACCIDENTS 

AT    HOME   AND   ABROAD, 
RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS,    EMPLOYERS*    LIABILITY. 

INSURED    AGAINST    BY   THE 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Companj, 

64   CORNHILL,    LONDON. 

INCOME,   £246,000. 
CONPEHSATION  PAID  FOR  118,000  ACGIDEHTS,   J32,350,000. 

MODERATE    PREMIUMS.         FAVOURABLE    CONDITIONS. 
PROMPT  &   LIBERAL   SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS. 


Chairman        -  HARVIE  U.  FARQUHAR,  Esq. 

West  End  Office,  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 

Head  Office,  64  GORNHILL,  LONDON,   E.C 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

Friedrichshall 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  APERIENT  MINERAL  WATER. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

By  reason  of  an  improved  method  of  caption^  by  which  dilution  is  avoided, 
FRIEDRICHSHALL  WATER  will  de  found  now  to  be  of  CONSIDERABLY 
GREATER  STRENGTH  and  EFFICACY  than  heretofore, 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  MINERAL  WATER  DEALERS. 


SPQTTISWOOOE    A    CO.    PRINTCRe.    **ew-eTREET    fiQUARE,    LON0O|^ 
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